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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


The Translation of the Metaphysic has been executed, like 
that of the Logic, by several hands. The whole of Book I 
(Ontolc^y) and the chapter ‘ Of Time ’ (Book II, ch. iii) were 
translated by the late Mr. T. H. Green, Wh}^e’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Oxford; chapters i, ii, and iv, of 
Book II by Mr. B. Bosanquet, Fellow of University Collie, 
Oxford ; chapters v-viii (inclusive) of Book II by the Rev. 
C. A. Whittuck, Fellow of Brascnose College, Oxford ; and 
the whole of Book III by Mr. A. C. Bradley, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. The Index and Table of Contents were 
added by the Editor. 

The entire translation has been revised by the Editor, who 
is responsible in every case for the rendering finally adopted. 
The Editor has to thank Mr. J. C, Wilson, of Oriel College, 
Oxford, for ample and ready assistance when consulted on 
passages involving the technical language of Mathematics 
or Physics; if the Author’s meaning in such places has been 
intelligibly conyeyed, this result is wholly due to Mr. Wilson’s 
help. 

In conve)dng his assent to the proposal of an English 
translation, the Author expressed a wish to work out Book III 
of the Metaphysic (the Psychology) more fully, but had not 
time to carry out his intention. For the third volume 
of the Author’s ‘System of Philosophy,’ alluded to in the 
Preface, no materials were found after his death sufficiently 
advanced for publication, excepting a paper subsequently 
published in *Nord und Slid’ (June i88a), under the title 
‘Die Principien der Ethik.’ The Author’s views on the sub-, 
jects reserved for the volume in question may be gathered in 
part from his earlier work ‘ Mikrokosmus,’ which will soon, 
it may be hoped, be made accessible to English readers, an^ 
more fully from his lectures recently published under thfe 
titles 'GrunditUge der Aesthetik,’ ‘der Praktischen Pldlosophie^’ 

, and ‘der Rel^ionsphllosophie.’ ’ 
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BOOK L 


ON THE CONNEXION OF THINGS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I. Real is a term which we apply to things that are in opposition 
to those that are not ; to events that happen in distinction from those 
that do not happen ; to actually existing relations in contrast with 
those that do not exist To this usage of speech I have already had 
occasion to appeal. I recall it now in order to give a summary 
indication of the object of the following enquiries. It is not the 
world of the thinkable, with the inexhaustible multiplicity of its inner 
relations — relations which are eternally valid — ^that here occupies us. 
Our considerations are expressly directed to this other region, of 
which the less palpable connexion with that realm of ideas, eve^ 
since the attention of Plato was first fastened upon it, has remained 
the constantly recurring question of Philosophy. It is a region that 
has been described in opposite terms. It has been called a world 
of appearance, of mere phenomena — and that in a depreciatory sense 
—by men who contrasted the variable multiplicity of its contents with 
the imperturbable repose and clearness of the world of ideas. To 
others it presented itself as the true reality. In its unfailing move- 
ment, and in the innumerable activities pervading it, they deemed 
themselves to have a more valuable possession than could l)e found , 
in the solemn shadow-land of unchangeable ide^s. This 
of appellation rests on a deep antithesis of conception!, which ^1 
attract our notice throughout all philosophy. My only reason for , 
mentioning it here is that the two views^ while wholly different in tbefc 
estimates of value, serve ^uajUy to bring to light the centrjf roinid 
which metaphysical enquiries, so fiu: as their essenpe is oonoemed, 
will always move; i. e. the fact of change. While predicable only by 
metaphor of anything that is merely object of thought^ change coni’* 
^ VoL. X. B 
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Introduction. 


pletely dominates the whole range of reality. Its various forms — 
becoming and decay, action and suffering, motion and development 
— are, as a matter of fact and histor}^ the constant occasions of those 
enquuies which, as forming a doctrine of the flux of things in 
opposition to the permanent being of ideas, have from antiquity been 
united under the name of Metaphysic. 

n. It is not that which explains itself but that which peiplexes us 
that moves to enquiry. Metaphysic would never have come into 
being if the course of events, in that form in which it was presented 
by immediate perception, had not conflicted with expectations, the 
fulfilment of which men deemed themselves entitled to demand from 
whatever was to be reckoned as truly existing or truly taking place. 
These expectations might be accounted for in various ways. They 
might be held to be innate to the intelligent spirit. If that were true 
of them, it would follow that, in the form of necessary assumptions 
as to the mode of existence and connexion of anything that can 
possibly be or happen, they determine our judgment upon every 
occurrence with which observation presents us. Or they might be 
taken to consist in requirements arising in the heart out of its needs, 
hopes, and wishes ; in which case their fulfilment by the external 
world, as soon as attention was recalled to it, would be no less 
strongly demanded. Or finally it might be held that, without carrying 
any intellectual necessity in their own right, they had arisen out of the 
de facto constitution of experience as confirmed habits of apprehension, 
suggesting that in every later perception the same features were to be 
met with as had been found in the earlier. The history of philosophy 
may convince us of the equally strong vivacity and assurance, with 
which these different views have asserted themselves. The tendency 
of the present day, however, is to deny the possession of innate cog- 
nition, to refuse to the demands of the heart every title to a share in 
the determination of truth, to seek in experience alone the source of 
that certain knowledge which we would fein acquire in regard to the 
connexion of things. 

in. Philosophy has been too painfully taught by the course of its 
hirtOty how the neglect of experience avenges itself, for any fresh 
reminder of its indispensableness to be required. Taken by itself, 
however, And apart from every presupposition not furnished by itself, 
experience is not competent to yield the knowledge which we seek. 

our wish is not merely to enumerate and describe what has 
happened or la happening. We also want to be able to predict nrhat 
urid^ definite ofrcumstances will happen^ experience cannot 
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show us the future ; and cannot even help us to conjecture what it 
will be unless we are certain beforehand that the course of the world is 
bound to follow consistently, beyond the limits of previous observation, 
the plan of which the beginning is presented to us within those limits. 

An assurance, however, of the vahdity of this supposition is what 
experience cannot afford us. Grant as much as you please that 
observation in its ceaseless progress had up to a certain moment only 
lighted on cases of conformity to the rules which we had inferred from 
a careful use of earlier perceptions: still the proposition that this 
accumulation of confirmatozy instances, which has so far gone on with- 
out any exception being met with, has increased the probability of a 
like confirmation in the future, is one that can only be maintained on 
the strength of a previous tacit admission of the assumption, that the 
same order which governed the past course of the world will also 
determine the shape to be taken by its future. This one supposition, 
accordingly, of there being a universal inner connexion of all reality 
as such which alone enables us to argue from the structure of any 
one section of reality to that of the rest, is the foundation of every 
attempt to arrive at knowledge by means of experience, and is not 
derivable from experience itself. Whoever casts doubt on the suppo- 
sition, not only loses the prospect of being able to calculate anything 
future with certainty, but robs himself at the same time of the* only 
basis on which to found the more modest hope of being able under 
definite circumstances to consider the occurrence of one event as 
more probable than that of another. 

rv. There have been philosophers of sceptical tendency who have 
shown themselves well aware of this. Having once given up the 
claim to be possessors of any such innate truth as would also be the 
truth of things, they have also consistently disclaimed any pretension 
from a given reality to infer a continuation of that reality which was 
not given with it. Nothing in fact was left, according to them, In the 
way of knowledge but the processes of pure Mathematics, in whidi 
ideas are connected without any claim being made that they bbtdi jgdod 
of reality, or history and the description of what is or has been. A 
science of nature, which should undertake from the fhets of the present 
to predict the necessity of a future result, they held to be impossible* 
It was only in practical life that those who so thought relied with u 
much confidence as their opponents on the trustworthiness of those 
physical principles, which within the school they maintained to be 
quite without justification. The present professors of nathral soieno^ 
who hy their noisy glorification of experience compel eveiy mete* 

aa 
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physical enquiry at the outset to this preliminary self-defence, appear 
to be only saved by a happy inconsistency from the necessity of a like 
disclaimer. With laudable modesty they question in many individual 
cases whether they have yet discovered the true law which governs 
some group of processes under investigation : but they have no doubt 
in the abstract as to the presence of laws which connect all parts of 
the world’s course in such a way that, if once complete knowledge had 
been attained, infallible inferences might be made from one to the 
other. Now experience, even if it be granted that in its nature it is 
capable of ever proving the correctness of this assumption, certainly 
cannot be held to have yet done so. There still lie before us vast 
regions of nature, as to which, since we know nothing of any con- 
nexion of their events according to law, the assertion that they aie 
throughout pervaded by a continuous system of law cannot rest on 
the evidence of experience, but must be ventured on the ground of a 
conviction which makes the systematic connexion of all reality a 
primary certainty. 

V. There are various ways of trying to compromise the difficulty* 
Sometimes the admission is made that the science of nature is only 
an experiment in which we try how far we can go with the arbitrary 
assumption of a law regulating the course of things ; that only the 
favourable result which experience yields to the experiment convinces 
us of the correctness of the assumption made. Upon this we can in 
fact only repeat tlie lemark already made, and perhaps it will not be 
useless actually to repeat it. If a question is raised as to the nature 
of the Qonnexlon between two processes, of which the mutual de- 
pendence is not deducible from any previously known truth, it is 
usual no doubt to arrive at the required law by help of an hypothesis, 
of which the proof lies in the fact that no exception can be found to 
its application. But in truth an hypothesis thus accredited is intrin- 
sically after all nothing more than a formula of thought in which we 
have found a short expression for the common procedure which has 
hen observable in all instances, hitherto noticed, of the connexion in 
question. The character of a law is only imparted to this expression 
by the further thought, which experience cannot add, but which we 
add-i^e thought that in the future members of this endless scries of 
instances the same relation will hold good which, as a matter of ex- 
p^ence, we have only found to hold good between the past members 
of tb^. series* 

, Is is tgsiu only by $ repetition of what I have already said that I 
can to the further expansion of the view referred to* It may 
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readily be allowed that the observation of the same connexion between 
two occurrences, when constantly repeated without an instance to the 
contrary, gives an ever increasing probability to the assumption of a 
law connecting them and renders their coincidence explicable only 
on this assumption. But on what after all does the growing power of 
this surmise rest? If to begin with we left it an open question 
whether there is any such thing as law at all in the course of things, 
we should no longer be entitled to wish to find an explanation for a 
succession of events, and in consequence to favour the assumption 
which makes it explicable. For every explanation is in the last resort 
nothing but the reduction of a mere coincidence between two facts to 
an inner relation of mutual dependence according to a universal law. 
Every need of explanation, therefore, and the right to demand it, rests 
on the primaiy certainty of conviction that nothing can in truth be 
or happen which has not the ground of its possibility in a connected 
universe of things, and the ground of its necessary realisation at a definite 
place and time in particular facts of this universe. If we once drop this 
primary conviction, nothing any longer requires explanation and nothing 
admits of it ; for that mutual dependence would no longer exist which 
the explanation consists in pointing out Or, to employ a different 
expression : if we did not start from the assumption that the course of 
things was bound by a chain of law, then and for that reason it would 
not be a whit more improbable that the sam^ processes should always 
occur in a uniform, and yet perfectly accidental, connexion, than that 
there should be the wildest variety of the most manifold combinations. 
And just because of this the mere fact of a constantly repeated coin- 
cidence would be no proof of the presence of a universal law, by the 
help of which a further forecast might become possible as to the yet 
unobserved cases that lie in the future. It is not till the connexion of 
manifold facts according to law is established as a universal principle 
that any standard can exist for distinguishing a possible from an impos- 
sible, a probability from an improbability. Not till then can, the one 
ca*se which has been observed to occur, to the exploston of the 
tude of equally possible cases, warrant us in assuming the pemfetency 
of a special relation, which in accordance with the ,tmiversal reign of 
law yields this one result and excludes other waits , that are in them- 
selves equally possible. 

All experience accordingly^ so fiur ^ it beiteves itself to a 

relation of mutual dependence between things according to law, is in 
this only confirming the supposition, previously admitted as correct, 
of there being such a relation. If the supposition is still left in doubts 
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experience can never prove it And the actual procedure of physical 
enquiry is in complete harmony with this state of the case. Even 
where the processes observed seem to contradict every thought of a 
uniting law, the investigator never takes himself to have found in 
these experiences a disproof of the supposition stated, such as would 
render further effort useless. He merely laments that a confiimation 
of it is not forthcoming, but never despaiis of ai riving at such a con- 
firmation by further research. 

VI. If then we enquire not so much into ostensible principles, which 
are geneially diawn up for contentious pui poses, as into those which 
without being put into words are continually affirmed by practice, we 
may take the prevalent spirit of the natural sciences to be repiesented 
by the confession that the certainty of there being a relation of mutual 
dependence l>etweeu things according to law is independent of expe- 
rience. Nay, it is common in these sciences to take that relation for 
granted in the particular form of a relation according to universal law 
with an exclusiveness which philosophy cannot accept off-hand. But 
in this admission that there are laws the investigator of nature still 
believes that all he has done has been to admit a general point of 
view. The question what the laws of reality arc, which in fact includes 
every object of further enquiry, he reserves as one that is to be dealt 
with exclusively by the elaboration of experience. He denies the 
necessity or possibility of any metaphysical enquiry which in this region 
might aspire to add anything to the results that experience may give. 
Against such claims the only adequate defence of Metaphysic would 
consist in the complete execution of its aims; for it would only be in 
detail that it could be made intelligible how the manipulation, which 
experience must undergo in order to yield any result, is impossible, 
unless by the aid of various definite intermediary ideas, which contain 
much that does not arise out of the mere general idea of conformity 
to law, as such, and of which, on the other hand, the certainty cannot 
in turn be founded on empirical evidence. 

For the present this brief hint on the subject may be taken to suffice 
^the more so as it is to be immediately followed by a comprebeasive 
concession to our opponents. In our view Metaphysic ought not to 
repeat the attempt, which by its inevitable failuic has brought the 
, science into disrepute. It is not its business to undertake a demon* 

, strf tlon of the special laws which the course of things in its various 
djceii^ actually follows. On the contrary, while confining itself 
to 0 'ew;^ Into the universal conditions, which everything that 
is U) be o6|wtted a$ ^isUnig pr happening at all must, according to it, 
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be expected to fulfil, it must allow that what does in reality exist or 
happen is a thing which it cannot know of itself but can only come to 
know by experience. But it is only firom this final knowledge of fact 
that those determmate laws of procedure could be derived, by which 
this particular reality satisfies those most general requirements which 
hold good for every conceivable reality. Metaphysic accordingly will 
only be able to unfold certain ideal forms (if that expression may be 
allowed), to which the relations between the elements of everything 
real must conform. It can supply none of those definite proportions, 
constant or variable, by the assignment of which it might give to 
those forms the special mathematical construction necessary to their 
applicability to a real world that is throughout determined in respect 
of quality, magnitude, number, and sequence. All this Metaphysic 
leaves to experience. It will still, however, continue to demand that 
the results at which experience arrives should admit of being so inter-^ 
preted as to fit these ideal forms and to be intelligible as cases of their 
application } and to treat as fictions or as unexplained facts those 
which remain in contradiction with them. 

VII. There would be nothing then to forbid us from identifying 
Metaphysic with the final elaboration of the facts with which the 
sciences of experiment and observation make it acquainted — but an 
elaboration distinguished from such sciences by the pursuit of other 
aims than those towards which they are directed with such laudable 
and unremitting energy. Natural science, while employing the 
ceptions of certain elements and forces most effectually for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, foregoes the attempt to penetrate to the proper 
nature of those elements and forces. In a few cases important dis- 
coveries, leading to rapid progress in further insight, have been made 
by application of the calculus to certain assumed processes, at any 
possible construction of which science itself has been unable to 
arrive. We therefore*do no, injustice to science in taking its object 
to consist in a practical command over phenomena \ in other word% 
the capability, however acquired, of inferring from given conditiion^ Of 
the present to that which either ^1 follow them, or must have pre* - 
ceded them, or must take place contemporaneously with them in parts 
of the universe inaccessible to obsenratiocu Thet for the acquisition 
of such command, merely supposing a mutual dependence of phiwiO’' 
xnena according to some Uw ot other, the carefiil comparison of ' 
phenomena should to a great extent suffice, without any emquaintancei 
with the true nature of what underlies tiiem, is a state of things inlet** 
ligible in itself and of which the history of science gives ample evklenck 
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That the same process should always suffice for the purpose is not so 
easy to believe. On the contrary, it seems likely that after reaching a 
certain limit in the extent and depth of its enqmries, natural science 
will feel the need, in order to the possibility of further progress, of 
reverting to the task of defining exhaustively those centres of rela- 
tion, to which it had previously been able to attach its calcolations 
while leaving their nature undetermined In that case it will either 
oiiginale a new Metaphysic of its own or it will adopt some existing 
system. So far as I can judge, it is now very actively engaged in 
doing the former. Its efibrls in that direction we observe with great 
interest but with mixed feelings. The enwable advantage of having 
acquired by many-sided investigation an original knowledge of facts, 
for which no appropriation of other men’s knowledge can form a per- 
fect substitute, secures a favourable judgment in advance for these 
experiments of naturalists; and there is the more reason that this 
should be so, since the philosophical insfinct, which is able to ensure 
their success, is not the special propeity of a caste, but an impulse of 
the human spirit which finds expression for itself with equal intensity 
and invenfiveness among those of every scientific and practical calling. 
But there is a drawback even here. It arises from the involuntary 
limilalion of the range of thought to the hoiizon of the accustomed 
occupation, to external nature, and from the unhesitating transference 
of methods which served the primary ends of natural science correctly 
enough, to the treatment of questions bearing on the ulterior relations 
of the fiicts of wltich mastery has been obtained, and on their less 
palpable dependence upon principles to which reference has been 
studiously avoided in the ascertainment of the fiicts themselves. 

Of course it is not my intention to indicate here the several points 
at which, as it seems to me, these dangers have not been avoided. I 
content myself with referring on the one hand to the inconsiderate 
halrit of not merely regarding the whole spiritual life from the same 
ultimate points of view as the processes of external nature, but of 
applying to it the same special analogies as have determined our con- 
ception of those processes; and secondly to the inclination to count 
aay chance h}'pothesi8 of which the object is one that admits of being 
pressuted to the mind, or, failing of this, of being merely indicated In 
words, good enough to serve as a foundation for a wholly new and 
jtatadoxical theoty of the world. I do not ignore the many valuable 
that are due to tltis mobility of imagination. I know that man 
mutt. wnikA, trial of many thoughts in order to reach the truth, and that 
a hi^ply oot^ctore is apt to cany, ns further and more quickly on out 
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way than the slow step of methodical consideration Still there can be 
no advantage in making attempts of which the intrinsic impossibility 
and absurdity would be apparent if, instead of looking solely at the 
single problem of which the solution is being undertaken, we carried 
our view to the entire complex of questions to which the required 
solution must be equally applicable. I do not therefore deny that the 
metaphysical enterprises of recent physical investigators, along with 
the great interest which they are undoubtedly calculated to excite, 
make pretty much the same impression on me, though with a some- 
what different colouring, as was made on the votaries of exact science 
by the philosophy of nature current in a not very remote past. 

Our business, however, is not with such individual impressions. I 
only gave a passing expression to them in order to throw light on the 
purpose of the following disseitation. The qualification of being 
conducted according to the method of natural science, by which it is 
now the fashion for every enquiry to recommend itself, is one which 
I purposely disclaim for my treatise. Its object is indeed among 
other thmgs to contiibute what it can to the solution of the difficult 
problem of providing a philosophical foundation for natural science ; 
but this is not its only object It is rather meant to respond to the 
interest which the thinking spirit takes, not merely in the calculations 
by which the sequence of phenomena on phenomena may be foretold, 
but in ascertaining the impalpable real basis of the possibility of all 
phenomena, and of the necessity of their concatenation. This intersst, 
reaching beyond the region on which natural science spends its 
labour, must necessarily take its depaiture from other points of view 
than those with which natural science is familiar, nor would I disguise 
the fact that the ultimate points of view to which in the sequel it will 
lead us will not be in direct harmony with the accustomed views of 
natural science. 

VIII. There is a reproach, however, to which we lay ourselves 
open in thus stating the problem of Metaphysic. It is jK)t^,mercly that 
experience is vaunted as the single actual source of our 
knowledge. Everything which cannot be learnt from it !s held tO be 
completely unknowable ; everything which in opposition to the ob- 
servable succession of phenomena we are apt to cover by that com*- ,, 
prebensive designotioxt, the essence of things. The therefore, 
to which we propose to devote ourselves, will lie follow^ with the 
pitying repudiation bestowed on all attempts at desirable but im- 
practicable undertakings. Beyond the general confidence that there 
is such a thing as a connexion of things according to law, the human 
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spirit, it is held, has no source of knowledge, which might serve the 
purpose of completing or correcting experience. It would be a mere 
eccentricity to refuse to admit that a confession of the inscrutability 
of the essence of things, in a certain $eme^ must at last be elicited from 
every philosophy; but what if the more exact determination of this 
sense, and the justification of the whole assertion of such insciutability, 
should be just the problem of Metaphysic, which only promises to 
enquire, but does not fix beforehand the limits within which its 
enquiry may be successful? And it is clear that the assertion in 
question, if prefixed to all enquiry, is one that to a certain extent con- 
tradicts itself. So long as it speaks of an essence of things, it speaks 
of something and piesupposes the reality of something as to the 
existence of which according to its own showing experience can teach 
nothing. As soon as it maintains the unknowability of this essence, 
it implies a conviction as to the position in which the thinking spiiit 
stands to the essence, which, since it cannot be the result of experience, 
must be derived fiom a previously recognized ceitainty in regard to 
that which the nature of our thought compels us to oppose, as the 
essence of things, to the scries of phenomena. But it is just these 
tacit presuppositions, which retain their power over us all the time that 
we are disputing our capacity for knowledge, that stand in need of that 
explanation, criticism, and limitation, which Mctaphysic deems its 
proper business. Nor have we any right to take for granted that the 
business is a veiy easy one, and that it may be properly discharged by 
some remarks well-accredited in general opinion, to be prefixed by 
way of introduction to those interpretations of expeiicnce from which 
alone a profitable result Is looked for. When we assume nothing but 
conformity to law in the course of tilings, this expression, simple 
itself, seems simple in its signification : but the notions attached to it 
turn out to be various and far-reaching enough, as soon as it has to 
be employed in precisely that interpretation of experience which is 
opposed to Mctaphysic. 

I will not enlarge on the point that every physical enquiry employs 
the logical principles of Identity and Excluded Middle for the attain- 
ment of its results : both are reckoned as a matter of course among 
lihe methods which every investigation follows. But meanwhile it is 
fotgotten that these principles could not be valid for the connected 
seiiies of phenomena without holding good also of the completely 

basis from which the phenomena issue. Yet many; facts give 
,ooc<|Slon for the surmise that they apply to things themselves 
and thefr states In some diffierent sense from that in which they apply 
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to the judgments which are suggested to us in thinking abotlt‘lb§se ^ 
states. We show as little scruple in availing ourselves of mathemati<^- 
truths, in order to advance from deduction to deduction. It is tacitly 
assumed that the unknown essence of things, for one manifestation of 
which we borrow from experience a definite numerical value, will 
never out of its residuary and still unknown nature supply to the con- 
sequence which is to be looked for under some condition an in- 
calculable coeflacient, which would prevent the correspondence of our 
mathematical prediction with the actual course of events. 

Nor is this all. Besides these presumptions which are at any rate 
general in their character and which are all that can be noticed at the 
outset, in the actual interpretation of experience there are implied 
many unproven judgments of a more special sort, which can only be 
noticed in the sequel. For logical laws hold good primarily of 
nothing but the thinkable content of conceptions, mathematical laws 
of nothing but pure quantities. If both are to be applied to that 
which moves and changes, works and suffers, in space and time, they 
stand in constant need of fresh ideas as to the nature of the real, 
which as connecting links make it possible to subordinate to the 
terms of those laws this new region of their application. It is vain 
for us therefore to speak of a science founded on experience that 
shall be peifectly free from presuppositions. While this science 
thinks scorn of seeking support from 3\{etaphysic and disdaima aU , 
knowledge of the essence of things, it is everywhere penetraited by 
unmethodised assumptions in regard to this very essence, and is in 
the habit of improvising developments, as each separate question sug- 
gests them, of those principles which it does not deem it worth while 
to subject to any systematic consideration. 

IX. In making these remarks I have no object in view but such as 
may properly be served by an introduction, I wish to prepossess 
that natural feeling of probability, which in the last instance is the 
judge of all our philosophical undertakings, in favour of the prqject of 
putting together in a systematic way the propositions regard to the, 
nature and connexion of what is real, which, independently of ex- 
perience and in answer to the questions with '^hxch experience chal- 
lenges us, we believe ourselves to have no option but to maintain > 
I expressly disclaim, however, the desire to justify this , belief ftw 
which as a matter of fiikqt! we are none of us exempt^ by an antecedent 
theory of cognition. 1 am convinced that too labour is at 
present spent in this direction, with results proportionate to the 
groundlessness of the claims which such theories make. Tlwe ja' 
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something convenient and seductive in the plan of withdrawing at- 
tention from the solution of definite questions and applying oneself to 
general questions in regard to cognitive capacities, of which any one 
could avail himself who set seriously about it. In fact, however, the 
history of science shows that those who resolutely set themselves to 
mastering ceitain problems generally found that their cognisance of 
the available appliances and of the use of them giew keener in the 
process; while on the other hand the pietentious occupation with 
theories of cognition has seldom led to any solid result. It has not 
itself created those methods which it entertains itself with exhibiting 
but not employing On the contrary, it is the actual problems that 
have compelled the discovery of the methods by which they may be 
solved. The constant whetting of the knife is tedious, if it is not 
proposed to cut, anything with it. 

I know that such an expression of opinion is in unheard-of opposi- 
tion to the tendency of our time. I could not, however, repress the 
conviction that there is an intrinsic unsoundness in the efforts made 
to found a Metaphysic on a psychological analysis of our cognition. 
The numerous dissertations directed to this end may be compared to 
the tuning of instruments before a concert, only that they are not so 
necessary or useful In the one case it is known what the harmony 
is which it is sought to produce: in the other case the mental 
activities which are believed to have been discovered are compared 
with a canon which the discoverers profess that they have still to 
find out In the last resort, however, every one allows that as to the 
truth of our cognition and its capability of truth no verdict can be 
compassed which is independent of that cognition itself. It must 
itself determine the limits of its competence. In order to be able to 
do this — ^in order to decide how far it may trust itself to judge of the 
nature of the real, it must first arrive at a clear notion of the proposi- 
tions which it is properly obliged — obliged in thorough agreement 
with itself— to assert of this real It is by these assumptions, which 
are simply necessary to Reason, that the conception of the real which 
is supposed to be in question is determined ; and it is only their con- 
tent that can justify Reason, when the question is raised, in forming 
any judgment with regard to its further relation to this its object— 
either that is in maintaining the unknowability of its concrete na- 
or in coming to the conclusion as the only one compatihle with 
the<;miOond^tion of all its thoughts, that the conception of things 
whtM ft generates has no Independent object, or in persistently re* 

, tsintog a belief in, such an object in some sense which reason Itself 
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determines — a belief which, because of such a nature, neither requires 
nor admits further proof. On the other hand it strikes me as quite 
unjustifiable to treat the most obscure of all questions, that of the 
psychological origin of knowledge and the play of conditions which 
co-operate in producing it, as a preliminary question to be easily dealt 
with, of which the issue might settle decisively the validity or invalidity 
collectively or severally of the utterances of reason. On the contrary 
the psychological history of the origin of an error only conveys a 
proof that it is an error on supposition that we are previously ac- 
quainted with the truth and can thus be sure that the originating 
condition of the error involved a necessary aberration from that 
truth. 

Thus the doctrine which I would allege rests not on any conviction 
which has previously to be admitted as to the psychological roots of 
our knowledge, but simply on an easily recognisable fact, of which 
the admission is implied by the very act of disputing it. Every one, 
evade it as he will, must in the last instance judge of every proposi- 
tion submitted to him and of every fact with which experience pre- 
sents him upon grounds of which the constraining force presses itself 
upon him with an impiediate assurance. I say, ‘ in the last instance/ 
for even when he undertakes to examine this self-evidence, his final 
affirmation or denial of it must always rest on the like self-evidence as 
belonging to his collected reasons for deciding on the matter. In 
regard to that which this self-supported reason must affirm, now that 
by the space of centuries it has, in sequence on experience, reflected 
on itself, a comprehensive consciousness may be obtained or at least 
sought. But how all this takes place in us, and how it comes about 
that those fundamental truths which are necessities of our thought ac- 
quire their self-evidence — these are points on which enlightenment, if 
possible at all, can only be looked for in a remote future. But when- 
ever it may come, it can only come after the first question has been 
answered. The process of our cognition and its relations to Objects 
must, whether we like it or no, bo subject to those judgments :wbfdb 
our reason passes as necessities of thought upon eoeryftxX process 
and on the effect of every clement of reality upon every other. These 
declarations are not in the least at war with the high interest which 
we take in psychology as a proper region of enquiry. They , onl^ 
amount eto a repetition of the assettiou which eveiy. spec^s^ 
philosophy must uphold, that while Psychology cannot be ^ foundar 
tion of Metapbysic, Metaphysic must be the foundation of Psy- 
chology. 
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X. It is time, however, for some more precise statements as to the 
line which it is proposed to take in the following enquiry. In re- 
ferring to the supposition of a universal relation of mutual dependence 
between all things real as the common foundation of all scientific 
investigation, I at the same time indicated a doubt with reference to 
the exclusive foim to which in the present stage of scientific culture 
it is the fashion to reduce this relation — the form of confoimity to 
universal law. This form is neither the only one nor the oldest 
under which the human spirit has presented to itself the connexion 
of things. It was emphatically not as instances of a universal rule 
but as parts of a whole that men first conceived things : as related to 
each other not primarily by permanent laws but by the unchangeable 
purport of a plan, of which tlie realisation required from the several 
elements not always and everywhere an identical procedure, but a 
changeable one. In this conviction originated the dazzling forms of 
the idealistic constructions of the universe. Starting from a supreme 
idea, into the depths of which they claimed to have penetrated by im- 
mediate intuition, the authors of these schemes thought to deduce Uie 
manifold variety of phenomena in that order in which the phenomena 
were to contribute to the realisation of the sui|)poscd plan. It was 
not the discovery of laws that was their object, but the establishment 
of the sevcial ends which the development of things had gradually to 
attain and of which each determined all habits of existence and be- 
haviour within the limits of that section of the universe which it 
governed* The barrenness of these schemes is easily accounted for. 
They failed in that in which* men always will fail, in the exact and 
haustive definition of that supreme thought, which they held in 
honour. Kow any shortcoming in this outset of the theory must be 
a source of constantly increasing defect in its development, as it 
descends to particulars, If ever a happy instinct led it to results 
that could be accepted, it was only an acsdietic satisfaction that such 
guesses yielded, not any certainty that could meet doubt by proof. 
Yet the general conviction from which the speculations in question 
set out does not yield in any way, either as less certain or as less 
admissible, to the supposition of universal conformity to law, which 
in otr time is deemed alone worthy of acceptance. For my part 
therefore-*-and I wish there to be no uncertainty on the point~I 
should reckon this theory of the universe, if it could be canftd out in 
detsfli, ^ the complotion of philosophy; and though 1 cannot but 
dstoi Ik ixicapable of being thus carried out, I yet do not scruple to 
aHc^ to the oonvictlon, that its fundamental thought is virtually cop* 
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rect, all the influence which it is still possible for it to retain on the 
formation of my views. 

But from among the objects of the enquiry before us, this theory, at 
least as carrying any immediate certainty, remains excluded. For we 
are not to employ ourselves upon the world of ideas itself, with its 
constituents arranged in an order that holds good eternally and is 
eternally complete, but upon the given world, in which the process of 
realisation of the ideas is supposed to be visible. Now it is not once 
for all nor in a systematic order that this real world unfolds ectypes of 
the ideas. In that case it would scarcely be possible to say in what 
respect the series of the ectypes is distinguishable from that of the 
archetypes. But the world of reality presents innumerable things and 
occurrences distributed in space and time. It is by shifting relations 
of these that the content of the ideas is realised in manifold instances 
and with degrees of completeness or incompleteness — ^is so realised 
only again to disappear. However then we may think on the obscure 
question of the position in which the ideas stand to the world of 
phenomena and of the regulation of this world by them, it is certain 
that as soon as their realisation becomes dependent on the changing 
connexion between a number of points brought into relation, there 
must arise a system of universal laws, in accordance with which in all 
like cases of recurrence a like result necessarily follows, in unlike 
cases an unlike result, and a certain end is attained in one case, 
missed in another. Accordingly, even the idealistic tibeory of the 
world, which believes reality to be governed by ends that belong to a 
plan, if it would render the process of realisation of these ends in^ 
telligible, necessarily generates the conception of a universal con- 
nexion of things according to law as a derived principle, though it 
may refuse it the dignity of an ultimate principle. It will find no 
difficulty in admitting further that the human spirit does not possess 
any immediate revelation as to an end and direction of the coflective 
movement of the universe, in which according to its own supposition 
that spirit is a vanishing point Having for its vocation, however^ to 
work at its limited place in the service of the vdiole according to the. 
same universal laws which hold good for all the several elements of 
the whojie, the human spirit will more easily possess an immediate 
consciousness of this necwsity by which it like eter^^ng else is de^ 
termined. 

Considerations of this sort settle nothing objectively: but they 
suffice to justify the abstract limitation of our present problem. 
Metaphysic has merely to show what the universal conditions ar6 
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vhich must be satisfied by anything of which we can say without 
contradicting ourselves that it is or that it happens. The question 
remains open whether these laws, which we hope to master, form the 
ultimate object which our knowledge can reach, or whether we may 
Succeed in deducing them from a highest thought, as conditions of its 
realisation which this thought imposes on itself. 

XI. In order to the discovery of the truths we are in search of it 
would be desirable to be in possession of a clue that could be relied 
on. The lemarks we have just made ’at once prevent us from avail- 
ing ourselves of a resource in which confidence was placed by the 
philosophcis of a still recent period. The followers of the idealistic 
systems to which I last referred imagined that in their dialectic 
method they had security for the completeness and certainty of the 
formulae in which they unfolded the true content of the universe. 
They directed their attention but slightly to the riddles of experience. 
To a much greater degree they had allowed themselves to be affected 
by the concentrated impression of all the imperfections by which the 
world outrages at once our knowledge our moral judgment, and the 
wishes of our hearts. In opposition to that impression there arose in 
their minds with great vivacity but, as was not denied, in complete 
obscurity the forecast of a true being, which was to be free from these 
shortcomings and at the same time to solve the difficult problem of 
rendering the presence of the dicrtcomings intelligible. This fore- 
cast, into which they had gathered all the needs and aspirations of 
the human spiiit, they sought by the application of their method to 
unfold into its complete content In their own language they sought 
to raise that into conception^ which at the outset had been appre** 
bended only in the incomplete form of imagination®. 

I do not propose to revert to the criticism of this method, on the 
logical peediarity of which I have enlarged elsewhere. It is enough 
here to remark that in accordance with the spirit of the theories in 
which it was turned to account, it has led only to the assignment of 
certain universal forms of appearance which cannot be absent in a 
world that is to be a complete cctype of the supreme idea. It has 
not led to the discovery of any principles available for the solution of 
questions relating to the mutual qualification of the several elements, 
by which in any case the realisation of those forms is completely or 
incompletely attained. The method might conceivably trans* 
Ibmied so as to serve this other end, for its essential tendency, which 
is to dear obscure ideas, will give occasion everywhere for its use, 
'I, ® ITorsleUwog.] 
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But in this transformation it would lose the most potent part of that 
which formerly gave it its peculiar charm. Its attraction consisted in 
this, that it sought in a series of intuitions, which it unfolded one out 
of the other, to convey an immediate insight into the very inner 
movement which forms the hfe of the universe, excluding that labour 
of discursive thought which seeks to arrive at certainty in roundabout 
ways and by use of the most vanous subsidiary methods of proof. 
As making such claims, the method can at bottom only be a form of 
that process of exhibiting already discovered truths which unfolds 
them in the order which after much labour of thought in other direc- 
tions comes to be recognised as the proper and natural system of 
those truths. If however the method is to be employed at the same 
time as a form of discovering truth, the process, questionable at best, 
only admits of being in some measure carried out in relation to those 
universal and stable forms of events and phenomena, which we have 
reason for regarding as an objective development of the world’s 
content or of its idea. In regard to the universal laws, by which 
the realisation of all these forms is uniformly governed, we certamly 
cannot assume that they constitute a system m which an indisputable 
principle opens out into a continuous series of developments. We 
cannot in this case ascribe the development to the reality^ as ob- 
jective, but only to our thoughts about the reality^ as subjective. 
The Dialectic method would therefore have* to submit to conversion 
into that simpler dialectic, or, to speak more plainly, into th^ mere 
process of consideration in which the elementary thoughts that we 
entertain as to the nature and mterconnection of the real are com- 
pared with each other and with all the conditions which warrant a 
judgment as to their correctness, and in which it is sought to replace 
the contradictions and shortcomings that thereupon appear by better 
definitions. Nothing is more natural and familiar than this mode of 
procedure, but it is also obvious that it does not of itself determine 
beforehand either the point of departure for the considerations of 
which it consists or in detail the kind of progress which shall he 
made in it 

XII. Other attempts at the discoveiy of a clue have started from 

^ ['Sache ’ in this work means Whatever a ns^ine can stand for, is coextextsive with 
* Vor&tellbaier Inhalt * (a content which can be presented in an idea)*' Logic, sect 
343, and therefore has * objectivity ’ (Obje^vitkt), Logic, sect, g; on the other 
hand it is much wider than, * Ding ’ (a thing), which has not only * Objectivitat ’ but 
also * Wirklichkeit ’ (concrete external reality) ; cp. Logic, sect. 3. There is ilo 
eixact English equivalent for * Sache ’ m this sense ] 
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a conception of classification. There lies a natural charm in the as- 
sumption that not only "will the content of the univeise be found to 
form an ordered and rounded whole according to some symmetrical 
method, but also that the reason, of which it is the vocation to know 
it, possesses for this purpose innate modes of conception in organised 
and completed anay. The latter part of this notion, at any rate, was 
the source of Kant's attempt by a completion of Aristotle's doctrine 
of Categones to .find the sum of truths that are necessities of our 
thought In the sense which Aristotle himself attached to his Cate- 
gories, as a collection of the most univeisal predicates, under which 
evciy term that we can employ of intelligible import may be sub- 
sumed, they have never admitted of serious philosophical application. 
At most they have served to recall the points of view from which 
questions may be put in regard to the objects of enquiry that present 
themselves. The answers to those questions always lay elsewhere — 
not in conceptions at all, but in fundamental judgments directing the 
application of the conception in this way or that. Kant's reformed 
table of Categories suffers primarily from the same defect; but he 
sought to gel rid of it by passing in fact from it to the * principles of 
Understanding' which, as he held, were merely contracted in the 
Categories into the shape of conceptions and could therefore be again 
elicited from them. The attempt is a work of genius, but against the 
' reasoning on which it is founded and the consequences drawn from 
it many scruples suggest themselves. Kant found fault with Aristotle 
for having set up hia Categories without a principle to warrant their 
completeness. On the other hand, plenty of people have been forth- 
coming to point out the excellence of the principles of division which 
* Aristotle is supposed to have followed. I do not look for any result 
from the controversy on this point. Given a plurality of unknown 
extent, if it is proposed to resolve it not merely by way of dichotomy 
into M and non-Af but ultimately into members of a purely positive 
sort. A/, iV, 0, P, 0? there can be no security in the way of method 
for the completeness of this disjunctive process. From the nature of 
the case we must always go on to think of a residuary member P, of 
which nothing is known but that it is different from all the preceding 
members. Any one who boasts of the completeness of the division 
is merely saying that for his part he cannot add a fresh member R. 
Whoever denies the completeness aflarms that a further member R 
has occurred to him which with equal right belongs to the series. 
AristotW may have had the most admirable principles of division; hnt 
they do not prove that he has noticed all the members which properly 
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fall under them. But the same remark holds equally good against 
Kant. It may be conceded to him that it is only in the form of the 
judgment that the acts of thought are performed by means of which 
we affirm anything of the real. If it is admitted further as a con- 
sequence of this that there wilt be as many different primary pro- 
positions of this kind as there are essentiaEy Afferent logical forms of 
judgment, still the admission that these different forms of judgment 
have been exhaustively discovered cannot be insisted on as a matter, 
properly speaking, of methodological necessity. The admission will 
be made as soon as we feel ourselves satisfied and have nothing to 
add to the classification ; and if this agreement were universal, the 
matter would be practically settled, for every inventory must be 
taken as complete, if those who are interested in its completeness 
can find nothing more to add to it. But that kind of theoretical 
security for an unconditional completeness, which Kant was in quest 
of, is something intrinsically impossible^ 

These however are logical considerations, which are not very 
decisive here. It is more important to point out that the veiy 
admission from which we started is one that cannot be made. The 
logical forms of judgment are applied to eveiy possible subject- 
matter, to the merely thinkable as well as to the real, to the doubt- 
ful and the impossible as well as to the certain and the possible. 
We cannot therefore be the least sure that all the different formsf^ 
which are indispensable to' thought for this its wide-reaching em- 
ployment, are also of equal importance for its more limited ap- 
plication to the real. So far however as their significance in fact 
extends also to this latter region, it is a significance which could 
not be gathered in its full determination from that general form in 
which it was equally applicable to the non-real. The categorical 
form of judgment leaves it quite an open question, whether the 
subject of the judgment to wlxich it adds a predicate is a simple 
' nominal essence ^ ’ remaining identical with itself, or a whole whidi 
possesses each of its parts, or a substance capable of experiencing a 
succession of states. The hypothetical form of judgment does not 
distinguish whether the condition contained in its antecedent clause is 
the reason of a consequence, or the cause of ah effect, or ttfe de- 
termining end from which tl^e fact stated in the consequent prpoeeds 
as a necessary condition of its fulfilment. But these diffesrent con- 
ceptions, which are here presented in a like form, are of different im- 
portance for the treatment of the real. The metaphysical significance 
^ [*Eiafacher DenMnhalt.*] 
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of the Categories is, therefore, even according to Kant's view, only 
a matter of happy conjecture, and rests upon material considerations, 
which are unconnected with the foims of judgment, and to which 
the systematisation of those logical foims has merely given external 
occasion. It is only these incidentally suggested thoughts that have 
given to the Calegoiies in Kant's hands a semblance of importance 
and productiveness, which these playthings of philosophy, the object 
of so much curiosity, cannot properly claim. This roundabout road 
of first establishing a foimal method affords us no better secuiity 
than we should have if we set straight to work at the thing — ^at the 
matter of oui enquiiy. 

XIII. Wc are encouraged to this direct course by the recollection 
that it is not a case of taking possession for the first time of an 
unknown land. Thanks to the zealous efforts of centuries the objects 
we have to deal with have long been set forth in distinct order, and 
the questions about them collected which need an answer. Nor had 
the philosophy which has prepared the way for us itself to break 
wholly new ground. In regard to the main divisions of our subject 
it had little to do but to repeat what everyone learns anew from his 
own experience of the world. Nature and spirit are two regions so 
different as at first sight to admit of no comparison, and demanding 
two scpaiate modes of treatment, each devoted to the essential 
character by which the two regions are alike self-involved and sepa- 
rate from each other. But on the other hand they are destined to 
such constant action upon each other as parts of one univcisc, that 
they constrain us at the same time to the quest for those universal 
forms of an order of things which they both have to satisfy alike in 
themselves and in the connexion 'vrilh each oilier. It might seem as 
if this last-mentioned branch of its enquiry must be the one to which 
early science would be last brought As a matter of liistory, however, 
it has taken it in hand as soon as the other two branches, and has 
long devoted itself to it with greater particularity than, considering 
the small progress made in the other branches, it could find conducive 
to success. But whatever may be the case historically, now at least 
when we try to weigh the amount of tenable result which has been 
won from such protracted labour, we are justified in beginning with 
that which is first in the order of things though not in the order 
of our knowledge; I mean with Ontology, which, as a doctrine 
of the being and relations of all reality, had precedence given to 
It over Cosmology and Psychology— the two branches of enquiry 
which fo&Ow the reality into its opposite distinctive forms, It is 
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to this division of the subject that with slight additions or omissions, 
Metaphysic under every form of treatment has to all intents and 
purposes returned. The variety in the choice of terms occasioned 
by peculiar points of view adopted antecedently to the consideration 
of the natural division of the subject, has indeed been very great. 
But to taJke any further account of these variations of terminology, 
before entering on the real matter m hand, seems to me as useless as 
the attempt to determine more exactly that limitation of the problems 
before us which metaphysicians have had before them in promising 
to treat only of rational cosmology and psychology, as opposed in a 
very intelligible manner to the further knowledge which only ex- 
perience can convey. 

XIV. No period of human life is conceivable in which man did 
not yet feel himself in opposition to an external world around him. 
Long in doubt about himself, he found around him a multitude of 
perceptibly divided objects, and he could not live long without 
having many impressions forced upon him as to their nature and 
connexion. For none of the every-day business that is undertaken 
for the satisfiiction of wants could go on without the unspoken con- 
viction that our wishes and thoughts have not by themselves the 
power to make any alteration in the state of the outer world, but that 
this world consists in a system of mutually determinable things, in 
which any alteration of one part that we may succeed in effecting is 
sure of a de&iite propagation of effects on other parts* Moreover 
no such undertaking could be carried out without coming on some 
resistance, and thus giving rise to the recognition of an unaccountable 
independence exercised by things in withstanding a change of state. 
All ^ese thoughts as well as those which might readily be added on 
a continuation of these reflections, were primarily present only in the 
form of unconsciously determining principles which regulated actions 
and expectations in real life. It is in the same form that with almost 
identical repetition they still arise in each individual, constituting the 
natural Ontology with which we all in real life meet the demand for 
judgments on events. The reflective attempt to form these assump- 
tions into conscious principles only ensued when attention was called 
to the need of escaping contradictions with which they became em- 
barrassed when they came to be applied without care for the eouf 
sequences to a wider range of knowhidge. 

It was thus that Philosophy, with its ontological enquiries, arose. 
In the order of their development these enquiries have not indeed 
been independent of the natural order in which one question suggestift 
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another. Still owing to accidental circumstances they have often 
diifted into devious tracks ; . have assumed and again given up 
very various tendencies. There is no need, however, in a treatise 
which aims at gatheiing the product of these labours, to repeat this 
chequered history. It may fasten directly on the natural conception 
of the universe which we noticed just now — that conception which 
finds the course of the world only intelligible of a multiplicity of per- 
sistent things, of vaiiable relations between them, and of eveiits 
ansing out of these changes of mutual relation. For it is just this 
view of the universe, of which the essential purport may be thus sum- 
marised, which renews itself with constant identity in every age. 
Outside the schools we all accommodate oui selves to it. Not to us 
merely, but to "all past labourers in the field of philosophy, it has 
presented itself as the point of departure, as that which had either to 
be confirmed or controverted. Unlike the divergent theories of spe- 
culative men, therefore, it deserves to be reckoned as itself one of the 
natural phenomena which, in the character of regular elements of 
the univerae, enchain the attention of philosophy. For the present 
however all that we need to borrow from history is the general con- 
viction that of tlie simple thoughts which make up tins view there is * 
none tliat is exempt from tlie need of having its actual and possible 
import scientifically ascertained in order to its being harmonised with 
all the rest in u tenalile whole. No lengthy prolegomena arc needed 
to determine the course which must be entered on for this purpose. 
We cannot ape^ak of occurrences in relations without previously think- ' 
ing of the things between which they are supposed to take place or to 
subsist. Of these tlunfes, however — ^mai^fold and unlike as we lake 
them to be— we at the same time afiirm, along with a distinction in 
the individual being of each, a likeness in respect of that form of 
, reality which makes them ’things. It is with the simple idea of this 
being that we have to begin. The line to be followed in the sequel may 
be left for the present unfixed. Everything cannot be said at once. 
That natural view of the world from, which we take our departure, 
simple as it seems at first sight, yet contains various interwoven 
threads ; and no one of these can be pursued witihdut.at the same time 
buchihg^^thers which there is not time at the outset to follow out on 
their own account and which must be reserved to a more convenient 
season. For our earlier considerations, therefore, we must the 
hMbdgence of not being disturbed by objections of which due account 
ahait be in the sequel , 
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On the Being of Things. 

1. One of the oldest thoughts in Philosophy is that of the oppo- 
sition between true being and untrue being. Illusions of the senses, 
causing what is unreal to be taken for what is real, led to a perception 
of the distinction between that which only appears to us and that 
which is independent of us. The observation of things taught men 
to recognise a conditional existence or a result of combination in that 
which to begin with seemed simple and self-dependent. Continuous 
becoming was found where only unmoving persistent identity had. 
been thought visible. Thus there was occasioned a clear conscious- 
ness of that which had been understood by * true being,' and which 
was found wanting in the objects of these observations. Independ- 
ence not only of us but of eveiything other than itself, simplicily and 
unchanging persistence in its own nature, had always been reckoned 
its signs. Its signs, we say, but still only its signs ; for these charac- 
teristics, though they suffice to exclude that of which they are not 
predicable from the region of true being, do not define that being 
itself. Independence of our own impressions in regard to it is what 
we ascribe to every truth. It holds good in itself, though no one 
thinks it. Independence of everything beside itself we affirm mot 
indeed of every truth, but of many truths which neither need ,nor 
admit of proof, Simplicity exclusive of all combination belongs to 
every single sensation of sweetness or redness; and motionlei$s |3elfn 
subsistence, inaccessible to any change, is the proper character of 
that world of ideas which we oppose to reality on the* ground that 
while we can say of the ideas that they eten^y hold good we cannot 
say that they are. It follows that in the characteristicd stated of fidng 
not only is something wanting which has been thought though not 
expressed but the missing something is the most essenBal element of 
that which we are in quest of. We still want to know what exactly 
that Being itself is to which those terms may be applied by way 
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distinguishing the true Being from the apparent, or what that reality 
consists in by which an independent simple and persistent Being 
distinguishes itself from the unreal image in thought of the same 
independent simple and persistent content. 

2. To this question a very simple answer may be attempted. It 
seems quite a matter of course that the thinking faculty should not be 
able by any of its own resources, by any thought, to penetrate and 
exhaust the essential property of real Being, in which thought of itself 
recognises an opposition to all merely intelligible existence. The 
most that we can claim, it will be said, is that real Being yields us a 
living expel lencc of itself in a manner quite different from thinking, 
and such experiences being once given, a ground of cognition with 
reference to them theieupon admits of being stated, which is necessary 
not indeed for the purpose of inferring that presence of real Being 
which is matter of immediate experience but for maintaining the truth 
of this experience against every doubt. Uiion this view no pretence 
is made of explaining by means of conceptions the difference of real 
Being from the conception of the same, but immediate sensation* 
has always been looked upon as the ground of cognition which is our 
warrant for the presence of real Being. Even after the habit has 
been formed of putting trust in pioofs and cicdible communications, 
we sliall still seek to set aside any doubt that may have arisen by 
rousing ourselves to see and hear whether the things exist and tlie 
occurrences lake place of which information has been given us ; nor 
docs any proof prove llie reality of its conclusion unless, apart fiom 
the correctness of its logical concatenation, not merely the truth of 
its original premisses, as matter of thought, but the reality of its 
content is established — a reality which in the last resort is given only 
by sensuous perception. It may be that even sensation sometimes 
deceives and presents us with what is unreal instead of with what is 
real. Still m those cases where it does not deceive, it is the only 
possible evidence of reality. It may in like manner be questioned 
whether sensation gives us insight into the real m it u. Still of the 
fact that something wljich really is underlies it, sensation docs not 
seem to allow a doubt. 

8* The two objections just noticed to the value of sensation cannot 
here be discussed in full, but witli the second there is a difHculty con- 
nected which we have to consider at once. The content of simple 
setisations cannot be so separated from the sensitive act as tkit 
detadM^ tajuiges of the twOf complete in themselves, should remain 
^ ['SimdkhsnEmp&adiuig.*] 
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after the separation. We can neither present redness, sweetness, 
and warmth to ourselves as they would be if they were not felt, nor 
the feeling of them as it would be if it were not a feeling of any 
of these particular qualities. The variety, however, of the sensible 
qualities, and the deftmteness of each single quality as presented to the 
mind's eye, facilitate the attempt which we all make to separate in 
thought what is really indivisible. The particular matter which we 
feel, at any rate, appears to us independent of our feeling, as if it 
were something of which the self-existent nature was only recognised 
and discovered by the act of feeling. 

But we do not succeed so easily in detaching the other element — 
that real being, of which, as the being of this sensible content, it was 
the business of actual sensation in opposition to the mere recollection 
01 idea of it to give us assurance. It cannot be already given in this 
simplest aihrmation or position which we ascribed to the sensible con- 
tents, and by which each of them is what it is and distinguishes itself 
from other contents. Through this affirmation that which is affirmed 
only comes to hold good as an element in the world of the thinkable. 
It is not real merely because it is in this sense something, as opposed 
to nothing void of all determination. In virtue of such affirmation 
Red is eternally Red and allied to Yellow, not allied to what is warm 
or sweet But this identity with itself and difference from something 
else holds good of the Red of which there is no actual sensation as of 
that of which there is actual sensation. Yet it is only in the case of 
the latter that sensation is supposed to testify to real existence. Apart 
from that simplest affirmation, however, the various sensible qualities 
in abstraction from the sensitive act which apprehends them have 
nothing in common. If therefore we assert of them, so far as they 
are felt, a real Being different from this affirmation, this Being is not 
anjdiing which as attaching to the nature of the felt quality would 
merely be recognised and discovered by the sensitive act On the 
contrary, it lies wholly in the simple fact of being felt, which forms 
the sole distinction between the actual sensation of the quality that 
is present to sense and the mere idea of quality which is not $0 
present Thus it would appear that the notion with which we started 
must be given up ; for sensation is not a mere ground of cognition 
of a real Being which is still something different from it and of which 
the proper nature has still to be Stated ; and the being which on the 
evidence of sensation we ascribe to things consists in absolutely 
nothing else than the fact of their being felt 
4 * This assertion, however, can only be hazarded when certain 
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points of advanced speculation have been reached, which we shall 
arrive at later. The primary conception of the world is quite remote 
from any such inference. According to it sensation is certainly the 
only ‘causa cognoscendi' which convinces us of Being, and just 
because it is the only one, there easily arises the mistake of supposing 
that what it alone can show consists only of it ; whereas in fact Being 
is, notwithstanding, independent of our recognition of it, and all 
things, of which we learn the reality, it is true, only from sensation, 
will continue to be, though our attention is diverted from them and 
they vanish from our consciousness. Nothing indeed appears more 
self-evident than this doctrine. We all do homage to it. Yet the 
question must recur, what remains to be undei stood by the Being of 
tilings, when we have got rid of the solo condition under which it is 
cognisable by us. It was as objects of our feeling that things were 
presented to us. In this alone consisted as far as we could see 
what we called their Being. What can be left of Being when we 
abstract from our feeling? What exactly is it that we suppose our- 
selves to have predicated of things, in saying that they are without 
being felt ? Or what is it that for the tilings themselves, by way of 
proof, confirmation, and significance of their being, takes the place of 
that sensation which for us formed the proof, confirmation, and signi- 
ficance of tiieir being. 

The proper meaning of these questions will become clearer, if I 
pass to the answers which the natural theory of the world gives to 
them ; for it must not be supposed that this tbcoiy makes no effort to 
remedy the shortcoming which we have noticed. Its simplest way 
of doing so consists in the reflection that on the disappearance of our 
own sensation that of others takes its place. The men whom we 
leave behind will remain in intercourse with others. Places and 
objects, from which wo are removed, will be seen by others as 
hi^erto by us. This constitutes their persistency in Being, while 
they have vanished from our senses. Everyone, I think, will find 
traces in himself of this primary way of presenting the case. Yet it 
helps us rather to put off the question than to answer it It is sure 
to repeat itself at once in another form.. Being was said to be 
Independent of any consciousness on the part of a sentient subject 
What then if consciousness is extinguished out of the entire universe 
and there is no longer any one who could have cognisance of the 
tlhinga that are supposed to exist ? In that case, we answer, they will 
continue to stand in those relations to each other in which they stood 
, when tlwqr wtte objects of perception. Each will have its place in 
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space or will change it. Each will continue to exercise influences on 
others or to be affected by their influence. These reciprocal agencies 
will constitute that in which the things possess their being indepen- 
dently of all observation. Beyond this view of the matter the natural 
theory of things scarcely ever goes. In what respect it is unsatisfac- 
toiy and in what it is right we have now to attempt to consider. 

6. There is one point on which it is held to be defective, but un- 
faiily, because its defect consists merely in its inability to answer an 
improper question, which we have simply to get out of the habit of 
putting. The question arises in this way. All those relations, in 
which we just now supposed the reality of things to consist, may be 
thought of equally as real and as unreal. But they must be actually 
real and not merely thought of as real, if they are to form the Being 
of things and not merely the idea of this Being. In what then, we 
ask, consists this reality of that which is in itself merely thinkable, 
and how does it arise? That this question is unanswerable and self-^ 
contradictory needs no elaborate proof. In what properly consists 
the fact — ^how it comes about or is made — that there is something 
and not nothing, that something and not nothing takes place ; this it 
is eternally impossible to say. For in fact, whatever the form of the 
question in which this curiosity might And expression, it is clear that 
we should always presuppose in it as antecedent to that realily of 
which we seek an explanation, a prior connected reality, in which 
from definite principles definite consequences necessarily flowi and 
among them the reality that has to be explained. And the origin of 
^ this latter reality would not be like that of a truth which arises as a 
consequence out of other truths but which yet always subsisted along 
with them in eternal validity. The origin in question would be ex- 
pressly one in which a reality, that was previous^ itself unreal, arises 
out of another reality. Eveiything accordingly which we find in the 
given reality — ^the occurrence of events, the change in the action of 
things upon each other, the existence of centres of relation between 
which such action may take place— all this we must assume to begin 
with in order to render the origin of reality intelligible. 

This obvious circle has been avoided by the common view. Nor 
can it be charged with having itself fallen intp another circle in re- 
ducing the real Being of flwgs to the reality of those relations the 
maintenance of which it supposed to constitute what was meant by 
this Being. For it could not be intended to analyse this most general 
conception of reality, of which the significance can only be conveyed 
in the living experience of feelihg. All that could be meant by 
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definitions of Being in the common theory was an indication of that 
which within this given miracle of reality is to be understood as the 
Being of the Things in distinction from other instances of the same 
reality, from the existence of the relations themselves and from the 
occurrence of events. Whether the common theory has succeeded 
in this latter object is what remains to be asked. 

6. Philosophy has been very unanimous in denying that it has. 
How, it is asked, are we to understand those relations, in the sub- 
sistence of which we would fain find the Being of the Things? If 
they are merely a lesult of arbitrary combinations in which we 
present things to our minds, we should equally fail in our object 
whether the things ordered themselves according to this caprice of 
ours or whether they did not. In tlic former case we should not find 
the Being independent of ourselves which we were in search of. If 
the latter were the true state of the case, it would make it still more 
plain that there must be something involved in the Being of things 
which our definition of this Being failed to include— the something in 
virtue of which they are qualified to exist on their own account, not 
changing with and because of our changeable conception of their 
Being. We cannot be satisfied therefore without supposing that the 
relations, of which we assume the existence, exist between the things 
themselves, so as to be discoverable by our thought but not created 
by or dependent on it. The more, however, wc insist on this ob- 
jective reality of relations, the more unmistakcablc we make the 
dependence of the Being of everything on the Being of everything 
else. No thing can have its place among the other things, if these 
are not there to receive it among them. None can work or suffer, 
before the others are there to exchange impressions with it To put 
the matter generally; in order to there being such a thing as an action 
of one thing upon another, it would seem that the centres of relation 
between which it is to take place must be established in independent 
reality. A Being in things, resting wholly on itself and in virtue of 
this independence rendering the relations possible by which things 
are to be connected, must precede in thought every relation that is to 
be taken for real. This is the pure Being, of which Philosophy has 
so often gone in quest. It is opposed by Philosophy, as being of 
the same significance for all things, to the empirical Being whiab» 
originating in the various relations that have come into play between 
thlhgSi is different for eveiy second thing from what it is for the third, 

' fU94 which Philosophy hopes somehow to deduce as a supervening 
rei^ from the pure Beings 
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7. I propose to show that expectation directed to this metaphysical 
use of the conception of pure Being is a delusion, and that the 
natural theory of the world, in which nothing is heard of it, is on this 
point nearer the truth than this first notion of Speculation. Every 
conception, which is to admit of any profitable application, must 
allow of a clear distinction between that which is meant by it and that 
which is not meant by it. So long as we looked for the Being of 
things in the reality of relations in which the things stand to each 
other, we possessed in these relations something by the affirmation of 
which the Being of that which is, distinguishes itself from the non- 
Being of that which is not. The more we remove from the concep- 
tion of Being every thought of a relation, in the affirmation of which 
it might consist, the more completely the possibility of this distinc- 
tion disappears. For not to be at any place, not to have any posi- 
tion in the complex of other things, not to undergo any operation 
from anything nor to display itself by the exercise of any activity 
upon anything; to be thus void of relation is just that in which we 
should find the nonentity of a thing if it was our purpose to define it 
It is not to the purpose to object that it was not this nonentity but 
Being that was meant by the definition. It is not doubted that the 
latter was the object of our definition, but the object is not attained, 
so long as the same definition includes the opposite of that which we 
intended to include in it. 

No doubt an effort will be made to rebut this objection in its turm 
It will be urged that if, starting from the comparison of the multiform 
Being of experience, we omit all the relations on which its distinction 
rests, that which remains as pure Being is not the mere privation of 
relations but that of which this very unrelatcdness serves only as a 
predicate, and which, resting on itself and independent, is distin- 
guished by this hardly to be indicated but still positive trait from that 
which is not. Now it is true that our usage is not to employ these 
^d like expressidhs of that which is not or of the nothing, but the 
usage is not strictly justifiable $o long as we apply the expression^ to 
this pure Being* They only. have an intelU^ble sense bedfluise vre 
already live in the thought of manifold relations^ and within the 
sphere of these the true Being has opportunity of showing by a 
definite order of procedure what is the meaning of its independence 
and self-subsistence. Once . drop this implidation, and all the above 
expressions, in the complete emptiness of meaning to which they 
thereupon sink, are unquestionably as applicable to Nothing as they 
are to Being, for in fact independence of everything else, sclf-euln 
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sistence and complete absence of relation are not less predicable of 
the one than of the other. 

' 8. We may expect here the impatient rejoinder — ‘ There still re- 

mains the eternal difference that the unrelated Being is while the 
unrelated non-Being is not : all that comes of your super-subtle 
investigation is a contradiction of your own previous admission. 
For the meaning of Being, in the sense of reality and in opposition 
to not-being, is as you say undefinable and only to be learnt by actual 
living. The cognition thus gained necessarily and rightfully pre- 
supposes the conception of pure Being, as the positive clement in 
the expenenced Being. We have not therefore the problem of dis- 
tinguishing Being fiom not-Bcing any longer before us. That is 
settled for us in the experience of life. Our problem merely is 
within real Being by negation of all relations to isolate the pure 
Being, which must be there to begin with in order to the possibility 
of entrance into any relations whatever. In forming this conception 
of puie Being therefore, Thought is quite within its right, although 
for that which it looks upon as the positive import of the conception 
it can only offer a name, of which the intelligibility may be fairly 
reckoned on, not a description.^ 

Now by way of reply to these objections I must remind the reader 
that what I disputed was not at all the legitimacy of the formation of 
the idea in question but only the allowability of the metaphysical use 
which it is sought to make of it. The point of this distinction I will 
endeavour first to illustrate by examples. Bodies move in space with 
various velocities and in various directions. No doubt we are justi- 
fied as a matter of thought in fixing arbitrarily and one-sidedly now 
on one common element, now on another, in these various instances, 
and thus in forming the conception of direction without reference to 
velocity, that of velocity apart from direction, that of motion as the 
conception of a change of place, which leaves direction and velocity 
unnoticed. There is nothing whatever illegitimate in the formation 
of any of these abstractions. Nor is it incompatible with the nature 
of the abstractions that instances of each of them should be so con- 
nected in thought as to yield further knowledge. None of them, 
however, immediately and by itself allows of an application to reality 
without being first restored to combination with the rest from which 
our Thought, in arbitrary exercise of its right of abstraction, had 
dlta^ed them. There will never be a velocity without direction; 

, neveif a direction in the proper sense of the term without a velocity 
leading from a tod, not from d to a. There will never be a motion 
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that IS a mere change of place, as yet without direction and velocity 
and waiting to assume these two qualifications later on. That which 
we are here seeking to convey is essentially, if not altogether, the 
familiar truth that general ideas are not applicable to the real world 
in their generality, but only become so applicable when each of their 
marks, that has been left undetermined, has been limited to a com- 
pletely individual determinateness, or, to use an expression more 
suited to the case before us, when to each partial conception neces- 
sary to the complete definition there has been again supplied in case 
it expresses a relation, the element to which the relation attaches. 

D, We take the case to be just the same with the conception of 
pure Being. It is an abstraction formed in a perfectly legitimate 
way, which aims at embracing the common element that is to be 
found in many cases of Being and that distinguishes them from not- 
Being. We do not value this abstraction the less because the sim- 
plicity of what it contains is such that a verbal indication of this 
common element, as distinct from any systematic construction of it, 
is all that is possible. Still, like those to which we compared it, it 
does not admit, as it stands, of application to anything real. Just as 
an abstract motion cannot take place, just as it never occurs but in 
the form of velocity in a definite direction, so pure Being cannot in 
reality be an antecedent or substance of such a kind as that empirical 
existence with its manifold determinations should be in any sort a 
secondary emanation from it, either as its consequence or aa'its 
modification. It has no reality except as latent in these particular 
cases of it, in each of these definite forms of existence. It is merely 
in the system of our conceptions that these supervene upon it as 
subsequent and subordinate kinds. There was a correct feeling of 
this in what I call the natural theory of the world. It was quite 
aware of the intellectual possibility of detaching the affirmation that 
is the same in all cases from the differences of the manifold relations 
which are affirmed by it in the different cases of Being, just as tlie 
uniform idea of quantity can be detached from the different numbers 
and spaces which are subordinate to it But it rightly held to the 
view that the pure Being thus constituted has not reality as pure but 
only in the various instances in which it is a latent element Just as 
is the case with quantity, which never occurs as pure Quantity btxt 
only as this or that definite Quantum of someffiing. 

XO. The length of this enquiry, which leads to a result seemingly 
so simple, must be justified by the sequel. It may be usefhl, I think, 
to repeat the same thought once again in another form. There ac^e 
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other terms which have been applied to pure Being, in the desire to 
make that which admits of no explanatory analysis at least more 
intelligible by a variety of signs. Thus it is usual to speak of it as an 
unconditional and irrevocable Position^ or Putting. It will be readily 
noticed that as so applied, each of these terms is used with an ex- 
tension of meaning in which it ceases to represent any complete 
thought. They alike tend to give a sensuous expression to the idea 
in question by recallmg the import in which they are propeily used; 
and when that on which their proper meaning rests has again to 
be expressly denied the result is obscurity and confusion. We 
cannot speak of a putting or Position in the proper sense of the 
term without stating what it is that is put. And not only so, this 
must be put somewhere, in some place, in some situation which is 
the result of the putting and distinguishes the putting that has taken 
place from one that has not taken place. Any one who applied this 
term to pure Being would therefore very soon find himself pushed 
back again to a statement of relations, in order to give to this * Posi- 
tion' or pure Being the meaning necessary to its distinction from the 
not-putting, the pure non-Being. The notion which it is commonly 
attempted to substitute for this — ^that of an act of placing pure and 
simple, which leaves out of sight every relation constituted by the act 
— remains an abstraction which expresses only the purpose of the 
person thinking to think of Being and not of not-Being, while on the 
other hand it carefully obliterates the conditions under which this 
purpose can attain its end and not the precise opposite of this end. 
Nor would it be of any avail to be always reverting to the proposition 
that after all it is by this act of putting that there is constitated the 
very intelligible though not further analysable idea of an objectivity 
which can be ascribed only to that which is, not to nothing. For, 
apart from every other consideration, if we in fact not merely per- 
formed the act of mere putting, as such, but by it put a definite 
content, without however adding what sort of procedure or what 
relations were to result to the object from this act of putting, the 
consequence would merely be that the thing put would be presented 
tp 6ur consciousness as an essence which signifies something and 
distinguishes itself from something else, but not as one that is in 
opposition to that which is not. Real Being, as distinct from' the 
mere truth of the thinkable, can never be arrived at by this bare act 

<* Oder Setznng.* It seems unavoidable that the TCri glipb woid • Posi- 

tloti,* b,e tts(^ though it has of course no active piM-ping such as bdk)]]gS' to 
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of putting, but only by the addition in thought of those relations, 
to be placed in which forms just the prerogative which reality has 
over cogitability. 

The other general signification, which the expressions ‘Position’ 
and ‘putting’ have assumed, illustrates the same state of the case. 
We cannot affirm simply something, we can only afl5nn a proposition 
— not a subject, but only a predicate as belonging to a subject. Now 
it is psychologically veiy intelligible that from every act of aflSrmation 
we should look for a result, which stands objectively and permanently 
before thought, while all negation implies the opposite expectation, 
that something will vanish which previously thus stood before it It 
is quite natural therefore that we should fall into the delusion of 
imagining that in the purpose and good will to affirm there lies a 
creative force, which if it is directed to no definite predicate but 
exercised in abstraction would create that universal and pure Being 
which underlies all determinate Being. In fact however the aflirma- 
tion does not bring into Being the predicate which forms its object, 
and it could just as well, though for psychological reasons not so 
naturally, assert the not«Bcing of things as their Being. The Being 
of things, therefore, which is in question, cannot be found in the 
afiirmation of them merely as such but only in the affirmation of 
their Being. We are thus brought back to the necessity of first 
determining the sense of this Being, in order to the presence of a 
possible object of the afiirmation,. and this determination we have, so 
far at least, found no means of carrying out except by presupposition 
of relations, in tlm reality of which the Being of that which is consists 
in antitlicsis to tiie not-Bcing of that which is not. 

U. There is a further reason for avoiding the expression which 
1 liavo just been examining. ^ Position' and ‘ putting forth* are alike 
according to their verbal form terms for actions^ Now it may seem 
trilling, but I count it important all the same, to exercise a precaution 
in the choice of philosophical expressions and not to employ ihtiM 
which almost unavoidably cany with them an association which has a 
disturbing influence on the treatment of the matter expressed. In the 
case before us the prejudicial effects apprehended have not remained 
in abeyance. It has not indeed been bdieved possiUe to achim 
a putting forth which should create Being ; but there was al^ys 
associate with the application of the word the notion that it has been 
hy a corresponding act, from whomcioever proceeding, that this Being 
so unaccountably presented to us has originated and that we then 
* [v. aotc on \h 3a.] 
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penetrate to its true idea when we repeat in thought this history of its 
origin. We shall find the importance of this error, if we revert to the 
reproach brought against the natural theory of the world. It is 
objected that in looking for the Being of every thing in its relations to 
other things, it leaves no unconditioned element of reality — ^none 
that would not have others for its presupposition. If a can only 
exist in relation to then, it is said, h must be there beforehand ; 
if h exists only in relation to then c must be its antecedent. And if 
perchance there were a last element s dependent not on any further 
elements but on the first a, this, it will be urged, would only make 
still more apparent the untenability of a construction of reality which 
after all has to make the being of a itself the presupposition of this 
Being. But this whole embarrassment could only be incurred by one, 
whose problem it was to mah a world; nor would he incur it, unless 
a limitation on his mode of operation interfered with the making of 
many things at the same time and compelled him to let an interval of 
time elapse in passing from the establishment of the one element to 
that of the other : for undoubtedly, if Being.consists only in the reality 
of relations, a could not stand by itself and therefore could not exist 
till the creating hand had completed the condition of its being by the 
after-creation of h. But what could justify us in importing into the 
notion of this productive activity this habit of our own thinking faculty, 
which does, it is true, in presenting relations to itself pass from one 
point of relation to another ? Why should we not rather assume that 
the things as well as the relations between them were made in a 
single act, so that none of them needed to wait, as it were hung in 
the air during a certain interval, for the supplemenlaiy fulfilment of the 
conditions of its reality? We will not attempt however further to 
depict a process, which cannot be held to be among the objects of 
possible investigation. It is not our business to discover in what way 
the reality of things has been brought about, but only to show what it 
is that it must be thought of and recognised as being when once in 
some way that we cannot conceive it has come to be. We have not 
to make a world but so to order our conceptions as that they may* 
correspond without contradiction to the state of the given world as 
it stands. Such a contradiction we may be inclined to think is 
involved in the thought of a creative * Position,’ which could only put* 
forth things that really are under the condition of their bemg mutually 
related,, yet on the other hand could only put them forth one ajfter ' 
the other; But there is no contradiction in the recognition of 
pr^ent world of reality, of which the collective dements are as a 
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matter of fact so conditioned by the tension of mutual relatedness 
that only in this can the meaning of their Being and its distinction 
from not-Being be recognised. 

12. The foregoing remarks contain an objection to the metaphysi- 
cal doctrine of Herbart, which requires some further explanation. It 
need not be said that Herbart never entertained the unphilosophical 
notion that the inevocable ‘position/ in which he found the true 
Being of things, was an activity still to be exercised. He too looked 
on it as a fact to be recognised. As to how the fact came to be so it 
was in his eyes the more certain that nothing could be said as, being 
unconditioned and unchangeable according to his understanding of 
those terms, it excluded every question in regard to origm and source. 
But a certain ambiguity seems to me to lie in the usage of this ex- 
pression of an irrevocable ‘ position.* 

There are two demands which may no doubt be insisted on. In 
the first place, assuming that we are in undoubted possession of the 
true conception of Being, we should be bound to be on our guard in 
its application against attaching it to qualities which on more exact 
consideration would be found to contradict it Nothing can then 
compel us on this assumption to revoke the affirmation or ‘ position,* 
as an act performed by ourselves, by which we recognised the 
presence in some particular case of that ‘position/ not to be per- 
formed by us, in which true Being consists. If on the other hand 
instead of being in possession of the correct conception of Being, we 
are only just endeavouring to form it, intending at a later stage to look 
about for cases of its application, in that case we have so to construct 
it as to express completely what we meant, and necessarily meant, to 
convey by it. Nothing therefore ought to be able to compel us again 
to revoke the recognition that in the characteristics found by us there 
is apprehended the true nature of that position which we have not to 
make but to accept as the Being presented to us. Here are two sorts 
of requirement or necessity, but in neither case have we to do with 
anything except an obligation incumbent on our procedure in think- 
ing. The proposition — ^Being consists in so and so, and the proposi- 
tion— this is a case of Being, ought alike to be so formed as that we 
shall not have to revoke either as premature or incorrect But as to 
the nature of Being itself nothing whatever is settled by either require- 
ment and it is not self-evident that the ‘position’ which constitutes 
Being and which is not one that waits to be performed by us, 
Is in itself as irrevocable as our thoughts about it should be. The 
common view of the world does not as a matter of fact, at least at the 
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beginning, make this claim for Being. The fixedness of Being, which 
it ascribes to things, only amounts to this, that they serve as relatively 
persistent points on which phenomena fasten and from which occur- 
rences issue. But according to this view if once reason had been 
found to say of a thing, ' It has been,’ it would in spite of this revoca- 
tion of its further persistence still be held that, so long as it has been, 
it has had full enjoyment of the genume and true Being, beside 
which there is no other specifically different Being. 

The question whether such a view is light or wrong I reserve for 
the present, Herbart decided completely against it. True Being 
according to him is only conceived with irrevocable correctness, if it 
is apprehended as itself a wholly irrevocable ‘ position.’ This necessary 
requirement, however, with him involved the other— the requirement 
that every relation of the one thing to another, which could be held 
necessaiy to the Being of the Thing, should be excluded, and tliat 
what we call the true Being should be found only in the pure * position,’ 
void of relation, which we have not to exercise but to recognise. No 
doubt It is our duty to seek such a cognition of the real as will not 
have again to be given up. But I cannot draw the deduction that 
the object of that cognition must itself be permanent, and therefore 
I cannot ascribe self-evident tiuth to this conviction of Herbart’s. 
It is a Metaphysical doctrine in regaid to which I shall have more 
frequent opportunity latei on of expressing agreement and hesitation, 
and which I would now only subject to consideration with reference 
to the one point, with which we are specially occupied. In order to 
preserve the connexion of our thoughts, I once again recall the point 
that the conception of a pure, completely unrelated Being turned out 
to be correctly formed indeed, but perfectly inapplicable. We were 
able to accept it only as an expression or indication of that most 
general affirmation, which is certainly present in every Being, and 
distinguishes it from not-Being. But we maintained that it is never 
merely by itself, but only as having definite relations for its object, that 
this affirmation constitutes the Being of the real ; that thus pure Being 
neither itself is, nor as naked ‘Position’ of an unrelated content forms the 
reahty of that content, nor is rightly entitled to the name of Being at all. , 
18. On the question how determinate or empirical Being issues 
from pure Being, the earlier theories, which started from the indepen- 
dence of pure Being, pronounced in a merely figurative and incomplete 
ma nn er. Thewished for clearness we find in Ilerbart. According to 
his doctoine pure Being does not lie behind in a mythical past Each 
mdi^daaltl:^, enjoys it continuously, for each thing is in virtue of a 
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* position ' which is alien to all relations and needs them not. It is just 
the complete indifference of things to all relations, and it alone, that 
makes it possible for them to enter into various relations towards each 
other, of which in consequence of this indifference none can in any 
way add to or detract from the Being of the things. From this com- 
merce between them, which does not touch their essence, arises the 
chequered variety of the course of the given world. 

I cannot persuade myself that this is an admissible way of pre- 
senting the case. Granting that there really is such a thing as an 
element a in the enjoyment of this unrelated ‘Position' of being 
unaffected by others and not reacting upon them, it does not indeed 
contradict the conception of this Being that ideas of relation should 
afterwards be connected with it But in reality it is impossible for 
that to enter into relations which was previously unrelated. For a 
could not enter into lelations in general. At each moment it could 
only enter into the definite relation m towards the definite element 3, 
to the exclusion of every other relation towards the same element. 
There must therefore be some reason in operation which in each 
individual case allows and brings about the realisation only of not 
that of a chance /*. But since a is indifferent towards every relation, 
there cannot be contained in its own nature either the reason for this 
definite zw, nor even the reason why it should enter into a relation, 
that did not previously obtain, with b and not rather with c. That 
which decided the point can therefore only be looked for in some 
earlier relation /, which however indifferent it might be to « and in 
fact subsisted betyreen them. If a and b had been persistently 
confined each to its own pure Being, without as yet belonging at ^ 
to this empirical reality and its thousandfold order of relations, they 
would never have issued from their ontological seclusion and been 
wrought into the web of this universe. For this entiy could only have 
taken place into some region in space, at some point of time, and in 
a direction somewhither ; and all this would imply a deteiminsUe 
place outside the world, which the things must have left in a detier- 
minate direction. Therefore, while thus seemingly put outsidiei the 
world into the void of pure Being, the Things would have, already 
stood, not outside all relations to the wor^ h^t only in other an<^ 
looser relations instea4 of in the closed onets, which are supposed tb 
be established later, ^d ji^t bs it would impossible for, them to 
enter mto relations if previously unjrelated, so it would be impossible 
for them wholly to escape again from the wfeb of relations in which 
they had once become involved. 
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It may indeed be urged with some plausibility that, since we take 
the relations of things to be manifold and variable, Being can attach 
to no single one of them, and therefore to none at all : that therefore 
it cannot be Being which the Thing loses, if we suppose all its rela- 
tions successively to disappear. But this argument would only be a 
repetition of the confusion between the constancy of a general idea 
and the reality of its individual instances. Colour, for instance, is not 
necessarily green or red, but it is no colour at all if it is none of these 
different kinds. Were it conceivably possible that all relations of a 
thing should disappear without in their disappearance giving rise to 
new ones — a point of which I reserve the consideration — we could not 
look upon this as the return of the thing into its pure Being, but only 
as its lapse into nonentity. A transition, therefore, from a state of un- 
relatedness into relation, or vice versa^ is unintelligible to us. All that 
is intelligible is a tiansition from one form of relation to another. 
And an assumption which would find the true Being of Things in 
their being put forth without relations, seems at the same time to make 
the conception of these things unavailable for the Metaphysical ex- 
planation of the universe, while it was only to render such explanation 
possible that the supposition that there are Things was made at all. 

14. There is yet one way out of the difficulty to be considered. * In 
itself,* it may be said, * pure Being is foreign to all relations, and no 
Thing, in order to be, has any need whatever of relations. But just 
because eveiything is indifferent to them, there is nothing to prevent 
the assumption that the entry of all things into relations has long 
ago taken effect. No thing has been left actually to enjoy its pure 
Being without these relations that are indifferent to it, and it is in this 
shape of relatedness that the sum of things forms the basis of the 
world’s changeable course.* Or, to adopt what is surely a more 
correct statement — ‘ It has not been at any particular time in the past 
that this entry into relations has taken place, which, as we pointed 
out, is unthinkable. Every thing has stood in relations from eternity. 
None has ever enjoyed the pure Being which would have been possible 
for its nature.* In this latter transformation, however, the thought 
would essentially coincide with that which we alleged in opposition to 
it. It would amount simply to this, that there might be a pure Being, 
in which Things, isolated and each resting on itself, without any 
mutual relation, would yet be ; that there is no such Being, however, 
bu^ in its stead only that manifoldly determined empirical Being, in 
several form of which pure Being is latently present. Between 
die view thus put and our own there would no longer be any 
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difference, except the first part of the statement, supposing it to be 
adhered to. A Being, which might be but is not, would for us be no 
Being at all. The conception of it would only purport to be that of a 
possibility of thought, not the conception of that reality of which alone 
Metaphysic professes to treat. We should certainly persist in denying 
that this pure Being so much as cotdd he elsewhere than in our 
thoughts. We take the notion of such Being to be merely an abstrac- 
tion which in the process of thinking, and in it only, separates the 
common aflBurmation of whatever is real firom the particular forms of 
reality, as applied to which alone the aflSnnation is itself a reality. 



CHAPTER 11. 


Of the Quality of Things. 

16 . According to the natural theory of the world, as we have so 
far followed it, the Being of Things is only to be found in the reality 
of certain relations between one and another. There are two directions 
therefore in whicK we are impelled to further enquiry. We may ask 
in the first place, what is the peculiar nature of these relations, in the 
affirmation of which Being is supposed to lie ? In that case its defi- 
nition would assign a number of conditions, which whatever is to be a 
Thing must satisfy. We feel, secondly, with equal strength the need 
of trying to find first in the conception of the Tffing the subject which 
would be capable of entering into the presupposed relations. The 
order of these questions does not seem to me other than interchange- 
able, nor IS It indeed possible to keep the answers to them entirely 
apart. It may be taken as a pardonable liberty of treatment if I give 
precedence to the second of the mutually implied forms of the problem. 
It too admits of a double signification. For if we speak of the essence 
of Things, we mean this expression to convey sometimes that by 
which Things are distinguished and each is what it is, sometimes that 
in virtue of which they all are Things in opposition to that which is 
not a Thing. These two questions again are obviously veiy closely 
connected, and it might seem that the mention of the first was for us 
superfluous. For it cannot be the business of ontology to describe 
the peculiar qualities by which the manifold Things that exist are really 
distinguished from each other. It could only have to indicate generally 
what that is on the possible varieties of wWch it may be possible for 
distinctions of Things to rest. But this function it seems to fulfil in 
investigating the common structure of that which constitutes a Thing 
as such ; for this necessarily includes the idea and nature of that by 
, particularisation of which every individual Thing is able to be what it 
is and to draw limits between itself and other Things. The sequel of 
our discussion may however justify our procedure in allowing ourselves 
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to be driven to undertake an answer to this second question by a pre- 
liminary attempt at answering the first. 

16 . What the occasions may be which psychologically give rise in 
us to the idea of the Thing, is a question by which the objects of oui 
present enquiry are wholly unaffected. The idea having once arisen, 
and it being impossible for us in our natural view of the world to get 
rid of it, all that concerns us is to know what we mean by it, and 
whether we have reason, taking it as it is, for retainmg it or for giving 
it up. As we have seen, sensation is our only warrant for the 
certainty that something is. It no doubt at the same time warrants 
the certainty of our own Being as well as that of something other 
ourselves. It is necessary, however, in this preliminary consideration 
to forget the reference to the feeling subject, just as the natural view 
of the world at first forgets it likewise and loses itself completely in 
the sensible qualities, of which the revelation before our eyes is at the 
supposed stage of that view accepted by it as a self-evident fact. It is 
only m sensation therefore that it can look, whether for the certainty 
of there being something, or, beyond this, for the qualities of that 
which is. Yet from its very earliest stage it is far from taking these 
sensible qualities as identical with that which it regards as the true 
Being in them. Not till a later stage of reflection is it attempted to 
maintain that what we take to be the perception of a thing is never 
more than a plurality of contemporary sensations, held together by 
nothing but the identity of the place at which they are presented to 
us, and the unity of our consciousness which binds them togetheif in 
its intuition. The natural theoiy of the world never so judges.* Un- 
doubtedly it takes a thing to be sweet, red, and warm, but not to be 
sweetness, redness, and warmth alone. Although it is in these sensible 
qualities that we find all that we experience of its essence, still this 
essence does not admit of being exhaustively analysed into them. In 
order to convey what is in our minds when we predicate such qualities 
of a Thing, the > terms which connote them must, in grammatiicd 
language, be construed into objects of that ‘ w,' understood in a fradr 
sitive sense, which according to the usage of language is only intr^- 
sltive. The other ways of putting the same proposition, such as ^the 
thing tastes sweet;,’ or * it looks red,’ help to show how in the midst 
of these predicates, as their subject or their active point of departure, 
the Thing is thought of and its uni^ not identified willi their 
multiplicity. This idea, however far it may be from being wrought 
out into clear consciousness, iU every case lies at the bottom of our 
practical procedure where we act aggressively upon the external world? 
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seeking to get a hold on things, to fashion them, to overcome their 
resistance according to our purposes. 

I need not dwell on the occasions — ^readily suggesting themselves 
to the reader — ^which confirm us in this conception, while at the same 
time they urgently demand a transformation of it which will make 
good its defects. Such are the change in the properties in which the 
nature of a determinate thing previously seemed to consist, and the 
observation that none belongs to the thing absolutely, but each only 
under conditions, with the removal of which it disappears. The more 
necessary the distinction in consequence becomes between the thing 
itself and its changeable modes of appearance, the more pressing 
becomes the question, what it is that constitutes the thing itself, in 
abstraction from its properties. But I do not propose to dwell on the 
more obvious iCnswers to this question any more than on the occa- 
sions which suggest it. Such are the statements that the Thing itself 
is that which is permanent in the change of these properties, that it is 
the uniting bond of their multiplicity, the fixed point to which changing 
states attach themselves and from which effects issue. All this is no 
doubt really involved in our ordinary conception of the Thing, but all 
this tells us merely how the true Thing behaves, not what it is. All 
that these propositions do is to formulate the functions obUgatoiy on 
that which claims to be recognised as a Thing. They do not state 
what we want to know, viz. what the Thing must be in order 
to be able to perform these required functions. I reserve here the 
question whether and how far we may perhaps in the sequel be com- 
pelled, by lack of success in our attempts, to content ourselves with 
this statement of postulates. The object of ontobgical thinking 
is in the first instance to make the discovery on which the possi- 
bility of fulfilling the ontological problem depends — ^to discover the 
nature of that to which the required unity, permanence, and stability 
’ belong. 

17 . It is admitted that sensation is the single source from which 
we not only derive assurance of the reality of some Being, but which 
by the multiplicity of its distinguishable phenomena, homogeneous and 
heterogeneous, first suggests and gives clearness to the idea of a par- 
ticular essence ^ which distinguishes itself from some other particular 
essence. It is quite inevitable therefore that we should attempt to 
ftink of the required essence* of things after the analogy of this sen- 
material, so far at any rate as is compatible with the simultaneous 

' ^ Toistdln&g eines Was, das von emem audem Was sich nntcrscheidet.*] 
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problem of avoiding everything which would disqualify sensations for 
adequately expressing this essence \ 

This attempt has been resolutely made in the ontology of Herbart. 
To insist on the mere unity, stability, and permanence of Things, was 
a common-place with every philosophy which spoke of Things at all. 
It was then left to the imagination to add in thought some content to 
which these formal characteristics might be applicable. Herbart 
defines the content. A perfectly simple and positive quality, he holds, 
is the essence of every single thing, i. e. of every single one among 
those leal essences, to the combinations of which in endless variety 
we are compelled by a chain of thought, of which the reader can 
easily supply the missing links, to reduce the seemingly independent 
* Things * of ordinary perception. Now if Herbart allows that these 
simple qualities of Things remain completely unknown to us ; that 
nothing comes to our knowledge but appearances fiowing from them 
as a remote consequence, then any advantage that might otherwise be 
derived from his view would disappear unless we ventured to look for 
it in this, that his unknown by being brought under the conception 
and general character of quality would at least obtain an ontological 
qualification, by which it would be distinguished from a mere postu- 
late, as being a concrete fulfilment of such postulate. 

If however we try to interpret to ourselves what is gained by this 
subordination, we must certainly confess that Quality in its proper 
sense is presented to us exclusively in sensations, and in no other 
instances. Everything else which in a looser way of speaking we so 
call consists in determinate relations, which w,e gather up, it is true, in 
adjectival expressions and treat as properties of their subjects, but of 
which the proper sense can only be apprehended by a discursive 
comparison of manifold related elements, not in an intuition. There 
would be nothing in this, however, to prevent us from generalising 
the conception of Quality in the manner at which, to meet Herbart's 
view, we should have to aim. Our own senses offer us impresfidox^ 
which do not admit of comparison. The colour we see is completely 
heterogeneous to the sound we hear or the flavour we taste. Just as 
with us, then, the sensations of the eye form a world of their own, 
into which those of the ear have no entry, so we are prepared to hold, 
of the whole series of our senses that it is not a finished one, md to 
ascribe to other spirits sensations which 'remain eternally unkno^ to 
us, but of which, iwtwithstfljibding, we imagine that to those who are 
dapable of them they would exhibit themselves with the same 

» C‘Wesen.’3 
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character of being vividly and definitely pictured, with which to 
us the sensations of colour, for instance, appear as revelations of 
themselves. 

It is always difiScult in the case of the simplest ideas by the help of 
words about them to represent the characteristic trait, scarcely ex- 
pressible but by the ideas themselves, m virtue of which they satisfy 
certain strongly felt needs of thought Still I trust to be sufficiently 
inteUigible if I find in the character, just mentioned, of being present- 
able as a mental picture or image immediately without the help of a 
discursive process, the reason of our preference for apprehending 
the essence of a thing under the form of a simple quality. Just as 
the colour red stands before our consciousness, caring, so to speak, to 
exhibit nothing but itself, pointing to nothing beyond itself as the 
condition of its being understood, not constituting a demand that 
something should exist ^hich has still to be found out, but a complete 
fulfilment; so it is thought that the super-sensible Quality of the 
Thing, simple and self-contained, would reveal its essence, not as 
something still to be sought for further back, but as finally found and 
present. And even when further reflection might be supposed to 
have shaken our faith in the possibility of satisfying this craving for 
an intuitive knowledge and limited us to laying down mere forms of 
thinking which determine what the essence of things is not ; even 
then we constantly revert to this longing for the immediate present- 
abihty of this essence, which after all can only be satisfied with the 
likeness of the quaesifum to a sensible quality. We may have to 
forego intuition; but we feel its absence as an abiding imperfection of 
our knowledge. 

18 . That the demand in question xnust really be abandoned is not 
in dispute. Whatever eternal simple and super-sensible Quality we 
may choose to think of as the essence of the Thing, it will be said 
that, as a Quality, it always remains in need of a subject, to which it 
may belong. It may form a How, but not the What of the Thing. It 
will be something which the Thing has, not which it is. 

This objection, familiar as it is to us all, with the new relation which 
it asserts between Subject and Quality, rests meanwhile on two 
groimds of which the first does not suffice to render impossible the 
previously assumed identity of the Thing with its simple quality. In 
our thought and in its verbal expression, the Qualities — ^rcd, sweet, 
warm — appear as generalities, which await many more precise deter- 
^nina^ns, in the way of shade, of intensity, of extension, and of form, 
from something which belongs to the nature of the individual case in 
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which they are sensible, and thus not to the qualities themselves. We 
thus present them to ourselves in an adjectival form, as not themselves 
amounting to reality but as capable of being employed by the real, 
which lies outside them, through special adjustment to clothe its 
essence ; as a store of predicable materials, from which each thing 
may choose those suitable to the expression of its peculiar nature. 
Then of course the question is renewed as to the actual essence which 
with this nature of its own lies behind this surface of Quality. 

But we must be on our guaid against repeabng in this connexion a 
question which in another form we have already disclaimed. We gave 
up all pretension of being able to find out how things are made and 
we confessed that the peculiar affirmation or ‘ position,’ by which the 
real is eternally distinguishable from the thinkable, may indeed be 
indicated by us — ^bul that we cannot follow its construction as a 
process that is taking place. But it is precisely this objection that 
may now be brought up against us, that we are illegitimately attempt- 
ing to construe that idea of the Thing, which must comprehend the 
simple supra-sensible Quality along with its reality, into the history of 
a process by which the two constituent ideas which make up the idea 
of the Thing — or rather the objects of these ideas — have* come to 
coincide. For if we maintain the above objection in its full foFce — 
[the objection founded on the distinction between the Quality of the 
Thing ^d the Thing itself] and refuse to keep reverting to the sup- 
position that some still more subtle quality constitutes the Thing 
itself, while a quality of the kind, just objected to merely serves as a 
predicate of the Thing, the result will be that we shall have on the one 
side a Quality still only generally conceived, unlimited, and unformed, 
as it presents itself merely in thought and therefore still unreal ; on 
the other side a ‘position’ which is still without any content, a reality 
which is as yet no one’s reality. It would be a hopeless enterprise to 
try to show how these two — such a quality and such a ‘position’ — 
combine, not in our thought to produce an idea of the Thing, but in 
reality to produce the Thing itself. 

This however was not what was meant by the view, which sought to 
identify the essence of the Thing with its simple supra-sensible Quality. 
It was emphatically not in the form of a stfll undetermined generality 
— not as the redness or sweetness which we think of, but obvioudy 
only in that complete, determination, in which red or sweet can, be the 
object of an actually present sensation — it was only in this form that 
the Quality, united with the ‘position’ spoken of, was thought of 
identical with the essential Being (the rl ian) of Things. It was not 
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supposed that there had ever been a process by which the realities 
signified by these two constituent ideas had come to be united, or by 
which the complete deteiminateness of the Quality as forming the 
essential Being of the Thing, had been elaborated as a secondary 
modification out of the previous indeterminateness of a general 
Quality. It is true, that in our usage of terms there unavoidably 
attaches to the word * Quality’ a notion of dependence, of its requiring 
the support of a subject beyond it ; and it is this notion which occa- 
sions ‘Quality* to be treated as synonymous with the German 
* Eigenschaft But in truth this impression of its dependence issues 
only from the general abstraction of Quality, which we form in 
thought, and is improperly transfened to those completely determined 
qualities, which form the content of real feelings and constitute the 
occasions of these abstractions. 

19. But, true as this defence of the view referred to may be, we 
still gain nothing by it. Undoubtedly, if a quality in the complete 
determinateness which we supposed, simple and unblended with any- 
thing else, formed an unchangeable object of our perception, we should 
have no reason to look for anything else behind it, for a subject to 
which it attached. But if we just now took this in the sense that this 
quality might in that case pass directly for the Thing itself, we must 
now subjoin the counter-remark that in that case, if nothing else were 
given, we should have no occasion at all to form the conceptjpn of a 
Thing and to identify that quality with it For the impulse to form 
the conception and the second of the reasons which forbid the identi- 
fication of the simple quality with the Thing, lie in the given change* 
The fact that those qualities which form the immediate objects of our 
perception, neither persist without change nor change without a prin- 
ciple of change, but always in their transition follow some law of 
consecutiveness, has led to the attempt to think of the Thing as the 
persistent subject of this change and of the felt qualities merely as 
predicates of which one gives place to the other. Whether this 
attempt is justified at all — whether an entirely different interpretation 
of the fects of experience ought not to be substituted for it— is a 
question which we reserve as premature. For the present our business 
is only to consider in what more definite form this assumption of 
Things, in case it is to be retained, must be presented to thought, if 
it is to render that service to our cognition for the sake of which it Is 
inad^; if, i.e., it is to make the fact of change thinkable Without 
continuilictioiu 


* pit, ‘Property*'] 
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The Thing and its ^states' 

And in regard to this point I can only maintain that speculative philo- 
sophy, while trying to find a umty of essence under change, was wrong 
in believing that this unily was to be found in a simplicity, which m 
its nature is incapable of being a unity or of forming the persistent 
essence of the changeable. Change of a thing is only to be found 
where an essence a, which previously was in the state remains 
identical with itself while passing into the state a\ In this connexion I 
still leave quite on one side the difSculties which lie in the conception, 
apparently so simple, of a state. For the present it may suffice to 
remark that we are obliged by the notion we attach to the term ‘state ^ 
to say not that the essence is identically like^ itself, but only that it is 
identical with itself, in its various states. For no one will deny that 
if it finds itself in the state cannot be taken to be exactly like a®, 
without again cancelling the difference of the states, which has been 
assumed. All that we gain by the distinction, however, is, to begin 
with, two words. For the question still remains : In what sense can 
that at different moments remain identical with itself, which yet in one 
of these moments is not identically like itself as it was in the other? 
It is scarcely necessary to remark how entirely improfitable the 
answers are which in the ordinary course of thought are commonly 
given to this question; such as, The essence always remains the 
same with itself, only the phenomenon changes ; the matter remains 
the same, the form alters ; essential properties persist, but many un- 
essential ones come and go ; the Thing itself abides, only its states 
are variable. All these expressions presuppose what we want to 
know. We have here pairs of related points, of which one term cor- 
responds in each case to the Thing a, the other is one of its states 
a®. How can the first member a of these pairs be identical with 
itself, if the several second members are not identical with each 
other, and if, notwithstanding, the relation between' the two members 
of each pair is to be maintained, in the sense that the second member, 
which is the Form, the Phenomenon, the State, is to be Form, Fhcr 
nomcnon, or State of the first member ? 

So long as we are dealing with the compounded visible things of 

^ I* Gldohhelt,’ used here, and in §§ 59 and 968, with a strict znsistance on, a^ 
that 18 involved in its meaning of tia on the qualitative likeness, Without" 

wMdi comparison by measnreimt is Impossihkr Thus to the pUoes, xutoed to 
the terms which axe 'gletoh ’ are a and a, and neither * equal ’ nor * translates 
*gleich’ adequately; it includes bothl * Identity’ was used to Logic, $ 335 ff, 
but will not do here, because of the contrast with the continued identity, * IdentiriU;,’ 
imputed to a 
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common perception, the pressure of this diflSiciilty is but slight. In 
such cases we look upon a connected plurality of Piedicates pqr^ as 
the essence of a thing. This coherent stock may not only assume 
and again cast off variable additions, s and U but it may in itself by 
the internal transposition of its components in qrp^ rpq^prq^ expenence 
something which we might call its own alteration in opposition to the 
mere variation of those external relations. Or finally it may be the form 
of combination that remains the same, while the elements themselves, 
p q and r, vary within certain linoits. In these cases the imagination 
still finds the two sides of its object before it, and can ascribe to one 
of them the identity^, to the other the difference *. What justifies it 
in understanding the fluctuations of that which does not retnain 
exactly like itself as a series of states of the Identical, is a question 
which is left to take care of itself. The difficulty involved in it comes 
plainly into view if we pass from the apparent things of perception 
to those which we might in truth regard as independent elements in 
the order of the Universe, and we think of each of these as deter- 
mined by a simple quality, a. The simple, if it alters at all, alters 
altogether, and in the transition from a to 5, there remains nothing 
over to which the essence would withdraw, as to the kernel that 
remains the same in the process of change. Only a succession, abc^ 
of different essences — one passing away, the other coming into 
being — would be left, and with this disappearance of all conti- 
nuity between the different appearances there would disappear the 
only reason which led us to regard them as resting on subject 
Things. 

20. This inference cannot be invalidated by an objection which 
readily suggests itself and which I have here other reasons for 
noticing. It is to the instance of sensations that we must constantly 
revert, if we would explain to ourselves what supra-sensible Qualities 
really mean to us when we combine them with sensations under the 
common idea of Quality. Let us then take a simple Red colour, a, 
in which we find no mixture with other colours, still less a combination 
of other colours, as representing the manner in which the simple 
quality, a, of an essence would appear to us, if it were perceivable by 
the senses. It will then be argued as follow : If this Red passes into 
an equally simple Yellow, there still undoubtedly remains a common 
element, which we feel in both colours, though it is inseparable from 
a and 5, the universal C of colour. Neither the redness in the ted, 
nor that which makes the yellow what it is, has any existence either in 

CldeatitatT ['Ungleichheit.’] 
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fact or in thought apart from the londnous appearance in which the 
nature of colour consists, nor has this appearance any existence of its 
own other than in the redness or yellowness. On the contraiy its whole 
nature shows itself now in one colour, now in the other. In the same 
way the essence of the thing will now be the perfectly simple a, now 
the equally simple b, without this implying a disappearance of the com' 
mon C, the presence of which cntiUcs us to regard a and b merely as 
its varying states or predicates. It would be idle to meet this argument 
by saying that the common element C of colour is only a product of 
our intellectual process of comparison ; nay, not even such a product 
but merely the name for the demand, simply unrealisable, which we 
make upon our intellect to possess itself of this common element 
presumed to be present in red and yellow, in detachment from both 
colours. For the fact, it might be replied, would still remain that we 
should not make this impracticable demand, if it were not felt in the 
perception of red and yellow, ‘ There is something there, which we 
look for though we do not find it as anything iierceivable or separate, 
this common C, for which we have made the name colour.’ 

Now since we readily forego the pretension of apprehending the 
essence of things in tlic way of actual intuition, and confine ourselves 
to enquiring fur the form of thought under wluch we have to concdive 
its unknown nature, we might certainly continue to look upon the 
comparison Just stated as conveying tho true image of the matt e r in 
hand, he. tiw image of that relation, in wlricb the simple essence 
stands to its changeable states. We might at the same time reganl 
this analogy of our sensations as a proof of tlie fact that die demand 
which we make upon the nature of things for an identity within the 
dificrenoe docs not, as such, transgress tlie limits of tho actually 
possible. In more detail the case might be put thus : What may be 
the look of that pendstent C, wMch maintmns itself in the change of 
the simple quslUies of the Thing, of this it is true we have no know' 
ledge, and w« as little expect to know it as we inrist on sesftig the 
genenl colour C, which mdntains itself in the trsnsltioa from Red 
to Yellow. The mere fac^ however, that in order to vmAfn dds^ 
tranritlon posrible the conrinuous existence of this todverssl is not 
merely demnded without evidence by our thought, hat is immedyiati^ 
testified to 1^ sensation ss plainly ptesent thoogh not s^stkbkr &(m 
pardeular sensible obfeots<«>^ proves to us that the contii««it>c!i of n 
common element in a serist of different and absolutely simple members 
is St any rate something possltde, and not a oombinarioa of words to 
which no real ittsttmee could correspond. 
m.z> c 
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21. The above will, I hope, have -made plain the meaning of this 
rejoinder. I should wish ultimately to show that it is inapplicable, 
but before I attempt this, I may be allowed to avail myself of it for 
the purpose of more exactly defining certain points so as to save the 
necessity of enlarged explanations further on. When in our com- 
parison we chose to pass from the simple quality red to another 
equally simple, to point to yellow as this second quality seemed a 
selection which might be made without hesitation. But sour or sweet 
might equally have presented themselves. It was only the former 
transition, however, (from red to yellow) which left something actually 
in common between the different members ; while the second on the 
contrary (from red to sweet) would have left no other community than 
that which belongs to our subjective feeling as directed to those 
members. Our selection therefore was natural, for we knew what 
the point was at which we wished to arrive and allowed ourselves to 
be directed by this reference. The fact however that the other order 
of procedure is one which we can equally present to ourselves reminds 
us that the transition from one simple quality to another is not in 
every case possible without loss of the common element C. This 
however is no valid objection. It will be at once replied that in 
speaking of change it has always been understood that its course was 
thus limited to certain definite directions. No one who takes the 
essence of a thing to admit of change can think of it as changeable 
without measure and without principle. To do so would be again to 
abolish the very reason that compelled us to assign the succession of 
varying phenomena to a real subject in the Thing ; for that reason 
lay merely in the consecutiveness with which definite transitions take 
place while others remain excluded. The only sense therefore that 
has ever attached to the conception of change, the only sense in 
which it will be the object of our further consideration, is that in 
which it indicates transformations or movements of a thing within a 
limited sphere of qualities* Beyond this will be another equally 
limited sphere of qualities, forming the range within which another 
essence undergoes change, but it is understood that in change the 
thing never passes over from one sphere into the other. As regards 
the more pr<?ciae definition of th^e spheres, our comparison with 
cobuts can only serve as a figure or illustration. As colour shifts to 
and fro from one of its hues to another, without ever approximating 
to sm,md 8 or passing into them, it serves well as a sensible image of 
^ limitation pf range which we have in view. But this does not 
settlO the quastiott whether tibe various forms into which 
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the essence a might change now and again, are kinds of a common 
C only in the same sense in which the colours are so, or whether 
they are really connected with each other in some different form, 
which logical suboi dination under the same generic idea does not 
adequately symbolise. 

22. It is time, however, to show the unsatisfactoriness of this 
attempt to justify a belief in the capacity for change on the part of 
a Thing, of which the essence was confined to a perfectly simple 
Quality. If our imagination ranges through the multiplicity of sen- 
sible qualities, it finds certain groups of these within which it succeeds 
in arresting a common element 67, while beyond them it fails to do so. 
This was the point of departure of our previous argument. Passing 
from this consideration of an intellectual process to consideration of 
the Thing, we said; ‘ 2 /' the essence of a thing changes, the limitation 
within itself of such a sphere of states affords it the possibility of 
completmg its change within the sphere without loss of its abiding 
nature C. Only if it passed beyond these limits would all continuity 
disappear and a new essence take its place/ Very well ; but what 
correspondence is there between these two ‘if 's’ which we allowed to 
follow each other as if completely homogeneous ? The former refers 
to a movement of our intellect. Meanwhile the object presented to the 
intellect stands before it completely unmoved. The general colour, 
of which we think, is not sometimes Red, sometimes Yellow, but is 
always simultaneously present in each of these colours and in each of 
the other hues, which we class together as equally external primary 
species of colour. In the Thing, however, the supposed C7 cannot 
be made so simply to stand towaids the manifold tS- a* a* in the rela- 
tion of a universal kind to its species. Even were it the case that in 
respect of their nature d a* a* admit of being regarded as species of 67, 
still, if the thing changes, they are not contained in it, as in a uni- 
versal 67, with the eternal simultaneity of species that exist one along 
with the other. They succeed each other, and the essence < 2 , if it , is 
a*, for that reason excludes from itself a* and e*. Thus it Is Just thfs 
that remains to be asked, how that second ^can be understood ; hovf 
we are to conceive the state of the case by which it comes about that 
the thing moves— moves, if you like, within a cirtnimscribed sphere of 
qualities a^. . but still within it does move, and do passes 
one to the other of the qualities as that^ being in the one, it exdades 
the others ; how it is that it so moves while yet these qualities are the 
species of a universal 67, eternally simultaneous and only differing as 
parts of a system. And, be it observed, we are at present not enquiring 
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for a cause which produces this motions but only how the essence a is 
to be thought of, in case the motion takes place. This question we 
cannot answer without coming to the conclusion that the change is 
not reconcilable with the assumption of a simple quality, constituting 
this essence. At the moment when a has the form and in conse- 
quence excludes the forms a® and a®, it cannot without reservation be 
identified with a C, which includes a® a® equally in itself. It would 
have to be in order to be C® in order to be a*, and the same 
course of changes which we wished to combine with a persistent 
simple quality would find its way backwards into this quality itself. 

23. I could not avoid the appearance of idle subtlety if I pursued 
this course of thought without having shown that it is forced upon us. 
Why, it will be asked, do we trouble ourselves, out of obstinate 
partiality for the common view, to give a shape to the idea of the 
Thing in which it may include the capacity of change ? Why do we 
not follow the enlightened view of men of science which finds no 
diflSculty in explaining the multiplicity of phenomena by the help of 
changeable relations between unchangeable elements ? There is the 
more reason for the question since this supposition not only forms 
the basis of the actual procedure of natural science but is precisely 
that for which Herbart has enforced respect on the part of every 
metaphysical enquirer. 

Let us pursue it then in the definite form which this philosopher 
has given to it According to him, not only as a matter of fact do 
elements, which undergo no change in the course of nature, underlie 
phenomena, but according to their idea the real essences, the true 
things which we have to substitute for the apparent things oif percep- 
tion, are unchangeably identical with themselves, each resting on 
itself, standing in need of no relation to each other in order to their 
Being, but for that reason the more capable of entering into every 
kind of relation to each other. Of their simple qualities we have no 
knowledge, but undoubtedly we are entitled to think of them as 
different from each other and even as opposed in various degrees 
without being obliged in consequence to transfer any such predicates, 
supposjmg thgm to be found by our comparison, to the qualities 
theitiselves as belonging to their essence ; as if, that is, some of the 
qualities were actively negated by others, and some were presupposed 
a^d because of oikm* This admission made, let us suppose that 
iMb d^enoes, A ahd JS, come into that relation M to each other 
describes as , their being togetlur. 1 postpone my 
retns^ the prbper sense of this ^ together/ All that we now 
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know of it is that it is the condition under which what Herbart con- 
siders to be the indifference of essences towards each other ceases. 
Supposing them then to be * together! it might happen that A and B 
without detriment to their simplicity might yet be representable by the 
compound equivalent expressions a+y and y. In that case the 
continuance of this state of being ‘together’ would require the simul- 
taneous subsistence of +y and — y; i. e. the continuance of two 
opposites, which if we put them together in thought, seem necessarily 
to cancel each other. But they cannot really do so. Neither are the 
simple essences A and B according to their nature accessible to a 
change, nor are the opposite elements which our Thought, in its 
compaiing process, might distinguish in them, actually separable from 
the rest, in combination with which they belong to two absolutely 
simple and indivisible Qualities, 

‘ But, if this be so, nothing happens at all and everything remains 
as it is I ’ This is the exclamation which Herbart expects to hear, 
but he adds that we only use such language because we are in full 
sail for the abyss which should have been avoided. I must however 
repeat it. What has taken place has been this. We, the thinkers, 
have imagined that from the contact of opposites there arose some 
danger for the continuance of the real essences- We have then re- 
minded ourselves that their nature is inaccessible to this danger. 
Thus it has been we who have maintained the conception of ihe real 
essence in its integrity against the falsification which would have 
invaded it in every attempt to account its object capable of being 
affected by any disturbance from without. This has taken place in 
our thought, but in the essence itself nothing has in fact happened. 
The name of self-maintenance, which Herbart gives to this behaviour 
on the part of the Things, can at this stage of his theory as yet mean 
nothing but the completely undisturbed continuance of that which in 
its nature is inaccessible to every disturbance that might threaten it 
An activity issuing from the essences, a function exercised tjbem, 
it indicates as little as a real event which might occur to thebau And 
just for this reason the multiplicity of hinds and mpdes, in which 
Herbart would have it that this self-maintenance takes effect, cannot 
really exist for it The undisturbed contimuuxce .is always the same, 
and except the variation of the external relations, wbioh the 

so-called * being together ' of the easeacCs is brought about and again 
annulled, nothing new Whatever in consequence of this being ‘ to- 
gether * happens in the universe. 

2d* Quite different from this sense of self-maintenance^ which 
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Herbart himself expressly allows in the Metaphysic, is that other 
sense in which he applies the same conception in the Psychology. 
Only the investigator of Nature could have satisfied himself with the 
conclusion just referred to. For him the only concern is to ascertain 
the external processes, on which for us the change in the qualita- 
tively different properties of things as a matter of fact depends. It 
is no part of his task to enquire in what way these processes, sup- 
posing them to take place, biing it about that theie is such a thing as 
an appearance to us. If it is the belief of the students of Natural 
Science that the theory, which regards all those processes as mere 
changes in the relations of elements themselves unchangeable, is 
adequate for its purpose — ^though in the sequel I shall have to deny 
that according to this way of presenting the case any but an incom- 
plete view even of the course of external nature is possible — ^yet for 
the present 1 am ready to allow that there may be apparent success 
upon this method in the attempt to eliminate all changes on the part 
of the real itself from the course of the outer world. 

But this only renders the admission of change a yet more in- 
evitable necessity, if we bear in mind that the mtire order of the 
universe which forms the object of Metaphysical enquiry includes the 
origin of the phenomenon in us no less than the external processes 
which are its de facto conditions. Thus, if the physical investigator 
explains the qualitative change of things as mere appearance, the 
metaphysician has to consider how an appearance is possible. Her- 
bart is quite right— and I do not for tlie present trouble myself with 
the reproaches which might be brought against this point of his 
doctrine — in assuming the simple real essence of the soul as the in- 
dispensable subject, for which alone an appearance can arise. 
Whereas in regard to no other real essence do we know in what 
its self-maintenance consists, this, according to him, is clear in regard 
to the soul. Each of its primary acts of self-maintenance, he holds, 
has the form of an idea, i.e. of a simple sensation. Between these 
aboriginal processes there take place a multitude of actions and 
reactions, fronu which is supposed to result, in a manner which we 
need, hot here pursue in detail, the varied whole of the inner life. 
These acts of self-maintenance on the part of the soul, however— con- 
sisting at one time in a sensation, at another in the hearing of a 
sound; now in the, perception of a flavour, now in that of warmth— 
, no longer simple continuations of the imperturbable 

esseMM of the soul taking a di^rection in kind and form according 
to tho idbd and fom pt the (hr(^t6ning disturbance, they are func- 
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tions, activities, or reactions of the soul, which are not possible to an 
unchangeable but only to a changeable Being. For it is not in a 
merely threatened disturbance but only in one which has actually 
taken effect that the ground can lie of the definite reaction, which 
ensues at every moment to the exclusion of many others that, as far 
as the nature of the soul goes, are equally possible for it. In order 
to be able to meet the threatened disturbance a by an act of self- 
maintenance a, the other disturbance h by another act ft the soul 
must take some note of the fact that at the given moment it is a 
and not or h and not that demands the exercise of its activity. 
It must therefore itself suffer m both cases, and differently in one case 
from the other. This change on its own part — I say change, for it 
would be useless to seek to deny that various kinds of suffering are 
inconceivable without various kinds of change on the pait of the 
subject suffering — cannot be replaced by the mere change in the 
relations between the soul unchanged in itself, and other elements. 
Any such relation would only be a fact for a second observer, which 
might awaken in him the appearance of a change taking place in the 
observed soul, which in reality does not take place : but even for this 
observer the appearance could only arise, if he on his own part at 
least actually possessed that capability of change which in the ob- 
served soul he holds to be a mere appearance. 

It is therefore quite impossible entirely to banish the inner liability 
to change on the part of the real from an explanation of the course 
of the universe. If it were feasible to exclude it from a theory of the 
outer world, it would belong the more inevitably to the essence of 
that real Being, for which this outer world is an object of perception. 
But, once admitted in this position, it cannot be a self-evident im- 
possibility for the real elements, which we regard as the vehicles of 
natural operations. That, on the contrary, it is a necessity even for 
these, we shall try to show later on. 

Our consideration of the question, however, so rests on a cer- 
tain supposition; on the necessity, in order to render the fact of 
appearance intelligible, of conceiving a simple real subject, the sottl. 
There is no need for me here to justify this assumption against the 
objections which are specially directed against it It is no object 
of our enquiry, so far, to decide whether the conception of Things is 
tenable at all; whether it does not require to be superseded by 
another conception. I repeat ; it is only m case Things are to be 
taken to exist and to serve to make the world intelligible, that we 
then enquire in what way they must be thought of. And to that 
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question we have given the answer that Essence, Thing or Substance, 
can only be that which admits of Change. Only the predicates of 
Things are unchangeable. They vary indeed in their applicability to 
Things, but each of them remains eternally the same with itself. It 
is only the Things that change, as they admit of and reject now one 
predicate, now another. This thought indeed is not new. It has 
already been expressly stated by Aristotle. For us, however, it neces- 
sanly laises at once questions that are new. 
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26 . The changes which we see going on, and the consecutiveness 
which we believe to be discoverable in them, compelled us to assume 
the esistence of Things, as the sustainers or causes of this continuitf. 
The next step was, if possible, to ascend fiom that which needs ex- 
planation to the unconditioned, in regard to which only recognition is 
possible. For this purpose we tried to think of the Thing as un- 
changeably the same with itself, and, impressed with the need of 
assimilating the idea of it as much as possible to what is contained in 
sensation, since sensa^on alone actually gives us an independent 
something instead of merely requiring it, we took its nature to conrist 
in a simple quality. We convinced ourselves, however, that an un- 
changeable and simple quality is not thinkable as a subject of change- 
able states or appearances, and thus we are compelled to give up the 
claim to any such immediate cognition as might reveal the essence of 
Things to tts in a simple perception. I do not mean to imply by 
this that we should have hoped really to attain this perception. But 
we indulged the tliought that, for such a spirit as might be capable of 
it, there would be nothing in the essence of Things incompatible 
with their being thus apprehended. This conviction in its turn we 
have now to abandon. In its very nature that which is to be a Thing 
in the sense of being a subject of change would repel the posflHlhy 
of being presented as an unmoving object of any Intuition. A new 
form has therefore to be sought for tliat which is to be accounted the 
essence of any Thing; and in order to find it we again take our 
departure from that natural theory of the world which without doubt 
has tried answers of its own to all these questions that are constancy 
reasserting themselves with fresh insistance. 

26 . In regard to the common objects of perception we answer the 
question, What are they? in two ways^ of which one soon reduces 
itself to the other. Products of art, which exhiUt a purpose on the 
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part of a maker, we denote by reference to the end for which they aie 
intended, setting aside the variety of forms in which they fulfil that 
end. The changeable products of nature, in the structuie of which a 
governing pmpose is more or less obscure to us, we characterise 
slccording to the kind and order of phenomena into which they 
develope of themselves or which could be elicited from them by 
external conditions. In both cases by the essence of the thing 
that we are in quest of we understand the properties and modes of 
procedure, by which the Thing is distinguished from other things. 
The other scries of answers, on the contrary, exhibits as this essence 
the mateiial out of which the things are made, overlooking the various 
kinds of behaviour and existence to which in the case of each thing 
the particular formation of this material gives rise. Yet after all this 
second mode of answering the question ultimately passes over into 
the former. It satisfies only so long as it consists in a reduction of a 
compound to more simple components. Supposing us to have dis> 
covered tliis simple matter, how then do we answer the question, 
What after all is the simple matter itself? What for instance is the 
Quicksilver, of which we will suppose ourselves to have discovcied 
tliat something else consists of it? So long as our concern was to 
reduce this other thing to it, it was taken for something simple. But 
itself in its simplidty, wliat is it? We find it fluid at our ordinary 
temperatures, fixed at lower temperatures, vaporous at higher ones ; 
but we could not say what it is in itself, supposing it not to be acted 
on by any of these external conditions or by any of the other con^ 
didons, under which its phenomenal properties change in yet other 
ways. 

We can in fact only answer, tliat it is in itself the unassignable 
something, whicli under one condition appears as a?, under another 
as a*, under a third as o®, and of which wc assume that, if tliesc con- 
ditions succeed each other in reverse order, it will pass again from «* 
into «* and without ever lieing converted into (fi or /S’ — forms 
which in a like mutual connexion exhibit the various phenomena of 
another tiling, say Silver. Thus, it may be stated as a general truth, 
that our idea of that wliicb makes a Thing what it is consists only in 
the thought of a certain regularity with which it changes to and fro 
within a limited circle of states whether spontaneously or under 
visible external conditions, without passing out of this circle, and 
wl^sMt ever, having an existence on its own account and apart from 
of the forms which within this circle it can assume. This 
wnjr of ;^(t^Mniing the caise^ i^tUe fully sofQcient for the needs of 
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ordinary judgment, has given occasion to various further metaphysical 
expel iments. 

27. If attention is directed to the qualities by which one Thing 
distinguishes itself from another, its essence in this sense cannot any 
longer be thought of as object of a simple perception, but only in the 
logical form of a conception, which expresses the permanently uni- 
form observance of law in the succession of various states or in the 
combination of manifold predicates. From this point a very natural 
course of thought leads us to two ways of apprehending the Thing. 
We may define it first by the collective marks, which at a given mo- 
ment it exhibits, in their de facia condition. This gives us a state- 
ment of what the essence is, rh rl iart according to Aristotle’s ex- 
pression. But it would be conceivable that, like two curves which 
have an infinitely small part of their course in common, so two 
different things, A and B, should coincide in the momentary con- 
dition of their marks, but should afterwards diverge into paths of 
development as different as were the paths that brought them to the 
state of coincidence. In that case the essence of each will be held 
only to be correctly apprehended, if the given condition of each is 
interpreted as the result of that which it previously was, and at the 
same time as the germ of that which it will be. This seems the 
natural point of departure from which Aristotle arrived at the for- 
mula rl ftpoi. He did not complete it by the other equally valuable 
rl then, though the notion that might have been $o express^ 
was not alien to his way of thinking. In practice, it must be ad-* 
mitted, these determinations of the idea of the Thing, which theoreti- 
cally are of interest, cannot be carried through. Even the actual 
present condition of a Thing would not admit of exhaustive analysis, 
without our thinking of the mutual connexion between the manifold 
phenomena which it exhibits, as already specifically ordered according 
to the same law which would appear still more plainly upon a con- 
sideration of the various states, past and to be expected^ of the 
Thing. The second formula therefore only gives general eaKpressiou 
to the intention of constantly gaining a deeper view of the essence of 
the Things, in a progression which admits of indefinite continuance, 
while a fuller regard is for ever being paid to the multiplicity of the 
different ways in which the Thing behaves under different conditions# 
to its connexion with the rest of the world, and lastly — according 
to a direction of enquiry very natural, though still out of place in this 
part of Metaphysics— to the final purpose of which the fulfilment is 
the Thing's vocation in the universe. As a means of setting aside the 
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difficulties, which beset us at this point, the expressions refeired to 
have not in fact been used, nor do they seem at all available for the 
purpose. 

as. We proceed to particularise some of these. Had we succeeded 
in making the essential idea of a thing so completely our own, that 
all modes of procedure of the thing under alt conditions would flow 
from the idea self-evidently as its necessary consequences, we 
should after all in so doing have only attained an intellectual im^e 
of that by which as by its essentia the Thing is distinguished from 
everything else. The old question would repeat itself, what it is 
which makes the thing itself more than this its image in thought, or 
what makes the object of uur idea of the thing more than ihinVahiA 
and gives it a place as a real thing in the woild. Just as the Quality 
demanded a Subject to which it might attach, so still more docs the 
idea, less indciKindent than the quality, seem to require a fixed kernel 
to give its matter that reality which, as the material contained in an 
idea, it does not (losscss. If we have once forbidden ourselves to 
look for tlic essence of the Thing in a simple mufurm quality that 
may be grasped in perception ; if we rcs<ilve<l ratlier to find an ex- 
pression for it in the law which governs the succession of its pheno- 
mena ; tlicn that which we arc in quest of has to fulfil for all things 
the same indistinguishable funcUon. Itself without cunsdtoent quali- 
ties it has to give reality to the varying quiditics constituent of things. 
We are thus brought to the notion of a material of reality, a Real 
pure and simple, which in itself is neither this nor Utat, but the prin- 
ciple of reality for everything. 

The histoiy of Philosophy might recount numerous forms under 
wUch this notion has been renewed ; but it is needless to treat them 
here in detail. The natural requirements of die case have always led, 
when once this patli has l>cen entered on, to the same general detetw 
nfinations as Plato assigned to this vKh, The consideration that ob- 
servation presents us with an indefinite number of mutually independent 
Things, permanent or transitory, caused this primary matter of all 
things to be regarded by the imagination as ^visible, in order that 
there might be a piece of it in each single thing, sufficient to stiffisn 
the thing's ideal content into reality. But this concepdon of divisi- 
bility in its turn bad to be to a certain extent withdrawn. For it would 
ireply that before its divkion the matter has possessed a continuiiy, 
'ittd, ijlfiB would be unthinkable without the assumpdon of its having 
fK^p#dhs of moM kind,bywbidi it would have been possible for 
dds dAtstMi of resliiyr to be dbUttguished from other thinkable mate- 
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rials. But thus understood, as already definitely qualified, it would 
not have disposed of the metaphysical question which it was meant to 
solve. For the question was not, what quality of primary matter as a 
matter-of-fact formed the basis of the individual things that fashion 
themselves out of it, but what it is that is needed to help any and 
every thinkable quality to be more than thinkable, to be real If 
therefore the imagination did notwithstanding, as we do not doubt 
that it did, present this ultimate Real to itself mainly as a continuous 
and divisible substance, this delineation of it, occasioned by reference 
to the observation of natural objects, strictly speaking went beyond 
that which in this connexion it was intended to postulate. All that 
had to be supposed was the presence in every single thing, however 
many things there might be, of such a kernel of reality, wholly void 
of properties. There were therefore according to this notion an 
indefinite number of instances of tliis conception of the real, but they 
did not stand in any connexion with each other any more than in any 
other case many instances of a general idea, merely because they are 
all subordinate to that idea, stand in any actual connexion with each 
other. But I will not continue this line of remark; for the obscurity 
of this whole conception is not to be got rid of by criticism, but 
by pointing out its entire uselessness. 

29, It is manifest that a representation which has its value in the 
treatment of ordinary objects of experience, has been applied to a 
metaphysical question, which it is wholly insuflScient to answer. In 
sensuous perception we are presented with materials, which assume 
under our hands such forms as we will, or are transformed by ope** 
rations of nature into things of the most various appearance. But 
a little attention informs us that they are but relatively formless and 
undetermined. The possibility of assuming new forms and of manifold 
transmutation they all owe to the perfectly determinate properties 
which they possess, and by which they offer definite points of contact 
to the conditions operating on them. The wax, which to the ancients 
represented the primaiy matter on which the ideas were supposed to 
be impressed in order to tlieir realisation, would not take this tm^ 
pression, and would not retain the form impressed on it but for the 
peculiar undastic ductility and the cohesion of its minute parts* and 
any finer material which we might be inclined , to substitute for It, 
though it might possess a still more many-sided plasticity, would at 
the same time be still less capable of preserving the form communi-^ 
Gated to it 

, It is therefore a complete delusion to hope by this way of ascent 
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to airive at something which, without any qualification on its own 
part, should still bear this character of pure receptivity, necessaiy to 
the Real we are in quest of. After all we should only arrive at a 
barren matter R, which would be equally incapable of receiving a 
definite shape, and of duly retaining it when received. For that which 
was without any nature of its own different from everything else, could 
not be acted on by any condition p at all, nor by any condition p 
otheiwise than by another q. No position of circumstances therefore 
would ever occur under which that indeterminate subject R could be 
any more compelled or entitled to assume a certain form it rather 
than any other we like, k. If we supposed however this unthinkable 
event to come about and J? to be brought into the form it, theio would 
be nothing to move it to the retention of this form to the exclusion of 
any other, *, since every other would be equally possible and equally 
indifferent to it. In this alxscnce of any resistance, which could only 
rest on some nature of jR’s own, every possibility of an ordered course 
of the world would disai»pear. In every moment of time eveiything 
that was thinkable at all would have an equal claim to reality, and 
dicrc would be none of tliat predominance of one condition over 
another which is indispensable to account for any one state of things 
or to bring about a determinate change of any state of things. But 
not only would any origin or preservalion of individual forms bo re- 
duced to nothing by the complete absence of qualities on the part of 
the Real. The relation itself, which at each moment must be sup- 
posed to obtain between it and the content to which it gives reality, 
would from a metaphysical point of view be unmeaning. Words no 
doubt may be found by which to indicate it metaphorically. We 
spe^ of the properties which constitute the whole essence of a Thing, 
as inhering in the unqualified substance of the Rea^ or as attAphing 
to it, or as sustained by it. But all these figurative expressions with 
the use of which language cannot dispense, arc in contradiction with 
the presupposed emptiness and formlessness of the matter. Nothing 
can sustain anything, or allow it to attach to or depend upon itself, 
udtich does not by its own form and powers afford this other points 
of contact and support. Or, to speak without a figure, it is impos- 
sible to see what inner relation could be meant, if we ascribed to a 
certain Real a property w or a group of properties w as its own. 
R would be as void of relation to the property or group of prop«rtiei, 
aif ato to it, as an))’ other JSK 

HQ. Tbm shortcomings on the part of the conception of the Real 
VipQl4 lBl»ai» 'tli*tt^sdveS’ acutely felt as soon u an attempt was made, 
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not merely to set it up in isolated abstraction, but to turn it to account 
for the actual explanation of the course of things. It would then 
become evident that nothing could be built on it which had any 
likeness to a Static or Mechanic of change. But it will be objected 
that we are fighting here against ghosts raised by ourselves, so long 
as we speak of processes by which the connexion of the real with the 
qualities it contains is supposed for the first time to have come about 
This, however, it will be said, is what has never been meant. Even 
the ancients, who originated the conception of matter in question, we 
find were aware that at no place or time did the naked and unformed 
matter exist by itself. It had existed from eternity in union with the 
Forms, by means of which the different Things, now this, now that, 
had been fashioned out of it In the plainest way it was stated that, 
taken by itself, it was rather without being, a tv, and that Being 
first arose out of its indefeasible union with the qualitative content 
supplied by the Ideas. This may be fairly urged, and in this ex- 
planation we might perfectly acquiesce, if it were one that really 
admitted of being taken at its word. If it were so taken, it would 
amount simply to a confession that what the theory understood and 
looked for under the designation of the Real is nothing more than 
the ‘Position,’ throughout inseparable from the constituent qualities 
of Being, by which these qualities not merely are thought of but art ^ 
and that consequently it would be improper for this ‘ Position/ which 
only in thought can be detached as the uniform mode of patting 
forth from that which is put forth by it, to be regarded in a sub- 
stantive character as itself a something, a Real, the truly existing 
Thing; improper that, compared with it, everything which on other 
grounds we took to form the essence of the Thing, should be forced 
into the secondary position of an unessential appendage. 

The doctrines, however, which speak of the real material of Being, 
are fer from conveying this unreserved admission even in the ex- 
planation adduced. On the contraiy, they continue to interpret the 
distinction between the principle that gives reality and the real itself 
as if it represented something actual. When they ascribe to the 
matter, which has no independent existence, successive changes Of 
form, they do not merely mean by this that the inexplicable ‘Position* 
passes from the content tt to the other content k. In that caso all 
that would be attained would be a succession, regulated or unregu- 
lated, of states of fact without inner connexion* Their object rather 
is to be able to treat the matter R as the really permanent connecting 
member which experiences tt and #c, or exchanges the one for the 
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other, as states of itself, and which, in virtue of its own nature, forbids 
the assumption of othei phenomena ^ and or the realisation of 
another order of succession. Without this last addition the conception 
of the Real R would not, upon this view any more than upon other, 
have any value, Foi I repeat, it is only under the obligation of ex- 
plaining a particular consecutiveness in the course of the world, 
which does not allow any and every thinkable variation in the 
state of facts, that we are constrained, instead of resting in the 
phenomena, to look for something behind them under the name 
of the Real, however that is to be conceived. A flux of absolute 
becoming without any principle, once allowed, demands no explana- 
tion and needs no assumption to be made which could lead to such an 
explanation, intrinsically impossible, as the one given. The doctrines 
in question, therefore, under the guidance of this natural need which 
they think to satisfy by the supposition of the Real pure and simple^ 
do not in fact make the admission which they seem to make. Al- 
though their * matter nowhere exists in its nakedness, this is, so to 
speak, only a fact in the world's history, which need not follow from 
the idea of R. Although as a matter of fact everywhere imprisoned 
in variously qualified forms, still in all those forms R continues to 
exist as the single self-subsislent independent Being and imparts its 
own reality to the content which changes in dependence on it Thus 
the matter, considered by itself and in detachment fiom the forms in 
which it appears, is still not properly, as it is called, a Bp, but 
according to the proper sense even of the doctrines which so designate 
it, merely an cifK Bv, if weight may be laid on the selection of these 
expressions. And against this permanent residuum of the doctrine of 
the ^ the objections already made retain their force. It is impossible 
to transfer the responsibility of providing for the reality of the deter- 
minate content to a Real without content, understood in a substantive 
sense, for none of the connecting thoughts are possible which would 
be needed in order to bring this Real into the desired relation with 
the qualities assigned to it. 

81 , I cannot therefore believe that interpreters, as they went deeper 
into this ancient notion of an empty Real as such, of an existing 
nothing which yet purports to be the ground of reality to all definite 
Being, would find in it a proportionately deeper truth. To us it is 
an example of an error of thought, which is made too often and 
easily not to deserve an oflen-repeated notice* If we ask whence 
^ ocikm of a body proceeds, we usually think at first of a pigment 
wbteh we suppose to communicate the colour to it And in this we 
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axe often right ; for in compound things it may easily be that a pro- 
perty, which seems to be spread over the whole of them, attaches 
only to a single constituent. But we are wrong already in as far as 
our phrase implies that the pigment communicates its colour to the 
whole body. Nothing of the sort really happens, but a combination 
of physical effects brings it about that in our sensation the impression 
of colour produced by the pigment completely disguises the other 
impression, which would have been produced by the other constituents 
of the body, that have throughout remained colourless. But when we 
repeat our question, it appears that the same answer cannot always 
be repeated. The pigment cannot owe its colour to a new pigment 
Sooner or later the colouring must be admitted as the immediate 
result of the properties which a body possesses on its own account 
as its proper nature, and does not borrow from anything else. 

Our procedure has been just the same with reference to the things 
and their reality. We desired to know whence their common pro- 
perty of reality is derived, and m imagination introduced into each of 
them a grain of the stuff of rerlity which we supposed to communi- 
cate to the properties gathered about it the fixedness and consistency 
of a Thing. What actual behaviour, however, or what process this 
expression of ^ communication ’ so easily used, is to signify, remained 
more than we could say. In fact, just as little as a pigment would 
really convey its colouring to anything else, could the mere presence 
of the Real convey the reality, which is emphatically held to be 
peculiar to it, to an essence in the way of qualities, which, we are to 
suppose, have somehow grouped themselves around it. Indeed, the 
metaphysical representation is in much worse case than that which 
we made use of in the example just instanced. For of the pigment 
we did not dream that it was itself not meiely colourless, but in its 
nature completely indifferent to the various colours that may be 
thought of, and that it proceeded to assume one of them as if the 
colours, before they were properties of a thing, already possessed a 
^ reality which enabled them to enter into a relation to bodies luad to 
let themselves be assumed by bodies. In this case we were aware 
that the Redness, which we ascribe to the pigment, is the immediate 
result of its own nature under definite circumstances ; that it could 
not exist, that nothing could have it^ until these circumstances : acted 
on this nature, and that it would change if the body, instead of beixig 
what it is, were another equally determinate body. But in our meta- 
physical language, when we spoke of the properties in opposition to 
the real essence of things, we in fact spoke it the thinkable qualn 
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ties, by which one thing is distinguished from another, before they 
really existed as qualities of a Thing might already possess a reality 
which should enable them to enter into a definite relation to an empty 
Real — a relation by which, without having any foundation more than 
all other qualities in the nature of this Real, it was possible for them 
to become its properties. 

I leave this comparison, however, to be pursued on another occa- 
sion. Apart from figure, our mistake was this. We demanded to 
know what it is on which that Being of Things which makes than^ 
Things rests. By way of answer we invented the Substantive con- 
ception of the Real pure and simple, and believed that by it we had 
represented a real object, or rather the ultimate Real itself. In fact 
however real is an adjectival or predicative conception, a title belong- 
ing to everything that in some manner not yet explained behaves as a 
Thing-- changes, that is to say, in a regular order, remains identical 
with itself in its various stales, acts and suffers ; for it is this that we 
assumed to be the case with Things, sufposing that there are Things. 
The question was, on what ground this actual behaviour rests. It is 
a question that cannot be settled by thinlung of our whole require- 
ment as satisfied in general by the assumption of a Real as such, of 
which after all, as has been shown, we could not point out how in 
each single case it explains the reality which itself is never presented 
to us as universal and homogeneous, but only as a sum of innumer- 
able different individual cases. 

The conception of the Real therefore is liable to a criticism similar 
to though somewhat different from that which is called for by the con- 
ception of pure Being, This latter we found correctly formed, but 
inapplicable, so long as the definite relations are not made good 
again, which had been suppressed in it by the process of abstraction. 
Of the conception of the Real on the contrary it may be maintained 
that it is untiuly formed. That which is conceived in this conception 
everywhere presupposes the subject to which it may belong, and 
carmot itself be subject. For this reason it cannot be spoken of in 
substantive form as the Real, but only applied adjectivally to all that 
is real. It would be well if the usage of language favoured this way 
of speaking, more lengthy though it is, in order to keep the thought 
constantly idive that it is not through the presence of a Real in them 
that Things become or are real, but that primarily they are only called 
real if ' they exhibit that mode of behaviour which we denominate 
raaK^i'-' regard to this we have stated what we mean by it. The 
mode tuuhr , which k maybe thinkable has still to be ascertained. 
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82* With a view to answering the above question we are naturally 
led to the opposite path to that hitherto pursued. Let us see how 
far it will take us. The two incomplete ideas, by the union of which- 
we form the conception of the Thing — that of the content by which it 
is distinguished from other things and that of its reality — cannot be any 
longer taken to represent two actually separable elements of its Being. 
The Reality must simply be the form in which the content actually exists, 
and can be nothing apart from it. But the requirement that this should 
be so meets at once with a serious objection. So long as we could 
answer the question What the Thing is by calling it a simple quality, we 
had a uniform content, apprehensible in intuition, before us, to which 
it seemed, to begin with at least, that the ^ Position * of reality might 
be applied without contradiction. We have now decided that this 
essence is only to be found in a law, according to which the changeable 
states, properties or phenomena, a* o’ of the thing, are connected 
with each other. But how could a law be that which, if simply endowed 
with reality, would constitute a thing? How could it be gifted with 
those modes of behaviour which we demand of whatever claims to be 
a Thing? 

This question involves real difficulty, but it also expresses doubts 
which merely arise from a scarcely avoidable imperfection in our 
linguistic usage. The first of these doubts is analogous to that 
which we raised against the simple Quality as essence of the Things 
and which we found to have no justification. As long as we thought* 
of the Quality in the way presented to us in language by adjectives, 
as a generality abstracted from many instances, distinct indeed from 
other qualities but undetermined in respect of intensity, extent and 
limitation ; so long it could not be accepted as the essence of a 
Thing. After all the determinateness still lacking to it had been made 
good, it might have been so accepted, if the necessary reqidrement of 
capability of change had not prevented this. In like naanner the con-' 
ception of law is at the outset understood in a similar genexul sepse. 
Abstracted from a comparison between the modes of behaviour of ^ 
different things, it represents primarily the rule, according to wbidh«i 
from a definite general class of conditions a definite class of results* 
is derived. The rule indeed is such that there is a permanent proper*^ 
tion according to which definite changes in the results oorrespond to 
definite changes in the conditions; but the cases in which the law will 
hold good, and the determined values of the conditions wbidi give rise 
in each of these cases to equally determined values on the part of > 
the effectS'^^these are not contained in the law itself or contsuned to ^ 
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it only as possibilities which are thought of along with it, but of 
which it asserts none as a fact. In this shape a law cannot be that of 
which the immediate reality, even if it weie thinkable, would form a 
Thing. But this is not what is meant by the theories which employ 
such an expression [which identify thing and law]. What they have in 
view, to put it shortly, is not a geneial law but an instance of its 
application. This latter expression, however, needs further explana- 
tion and limitation. 

38. If in the ordinary general expression of a law, for all quantities 
left indefinite, we substitute definite values, it is not our habit, it is 
true, to call the individual instance thus obtained any longer a law at 
all, because unless we reveit to the general form of which it is an 
application it is no longer fitted to serve as a ground of judgment 
upon other like cases, and this assistance in reasoning is the chief 
service which in ordinary thinking we expect from a law. Intrin- 
sically, however, there is no such real difference between the in- 
dividual instance and the univeisal as would foibid us from sub- 
suming the former under the name of Law. On the contrary, it is 
itself what it is in respect of its whole nature only in consequence of 
the law, and conversely the law has no other reality but In the case of 
its application* It is therefore a legitimate extension of the usage of 
terms, if we apply the name of a law to the definite state of facts 
itself, which includes a plurality of relations between elements which 
are combined according to the dictates of the general law. It may 
be the general law of a series of quantities that each sequent member 
is the power of the preceding one. It is not, however, in this 
general form that the law forms a series. We have no series 
till we introduce in place of a definite value, and at the same 
time to give to some one of the members, say the first, a definite 
quantitative value. Applying this to our present case, the general law 
would correspond only to the abstract conception of a Thing as such; 
the actual series on the other hand, which this laws governs, to the 
conception of some individual Thing. And it is only in this latter 
sense as corresponding to the actual series that it can be intended to 
represent a law as being the essence to which * Position ' as a Thing 
belongs* 

Upon this illustration two remarks have to be added. In our 
paralld the definite series appears as an example of a general law, 
pf which , iimumerable other examples are equally possible. It may 
tiitm 0^ h the sequd that this thought has an equally necessary place 
Ifi ibHf xne^^hysi^ treatment of things; but at this point it is still 
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foreign to our enquiry. It does not belong to that essence of a thing 
of which we are here in quest, that the law which orders its content should 
apply also to the content of other things. On the contrary, it is 
completely individual and single of its kind, distinguishing this thing 
from all other things. On this point we are often in error, misled by 
the universal tendency to construct reality out of the abstractions, 
which the reality itself has alone enabled us to form. The course, 
which investigation cannot avoid taking, thoroughly accustoms us to 
look on general laws as the Prim^ to which the manifold facts of the 
real world must afterwards, as a matter of course, subordinate them- 
selves as instances. We might, however, easily remind ourselves that 
as a matter of fact all general laws arise in our minds from the com- 
parison of individual cases. These are the real Prius, and the 
general law which we develope from them is primarily only a product 
of our thought. Its validity in reference to many cases is established 
by the experiences from the comparison of which it has arisen, and 
is established just so, far as these confiim it Had our comparison, 
instead of being between one thing and other things, been a com- 
parison of a thing with itself in various states— and that is the sort 
of comparison to which alone our present course of enquiry would 
properly lead — then it would by no means have been self-evident that 
the consecutiveness and conformity to law, which we had found to 
obtain between the successive slates of the one thing, must be trans** 
fcrabic to the relations between any other elements whatever they 
might be, and thus to the states and nature of another thing. We 
should have no right therefore to regard the essence of the Thing as 
an instance of a universal law to which it was subject. At the same 
time it is obvious that this law of the succession of states in a single 
thing, wholly individual as it is, if it wcie apprehended in thought, 
would continue logically to present itself to us as an idea, of which 
there might be many precisely similar copies. It is quite possible to 
attempt to make plurals even of the idea of the universe and of the 
supreme Being. It is considerations in a different region, not logiod 
but material, that alone exclude the possibility of there being such 
plurals; and it is these alone which in our Metapl^'Slc can in the 
sequel decide for or against the mTjdtipllcity of precisely similar things 
for or against the validity of universal laws wWch they have to obey^’ 
To make my meaning clearer, I w!U supplement the previous illus^ 
tration of a numerical series by another. We ttiay compare the 
essence of a thing to a melody. It is not disputed that the successive 
sounds of a melody arc governed by a law of aesthetic consecutive* , 
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ness, but this law is at the same time recognised as one perfectly 
individual. There is no sense in regarding a paiticular melody as a 
kind, or instance of the application, of a general melody. Leaving 
to the reader’s reflection the task, which might be a long one, of 
making good the shortcomings from which this illustration, like the 
previous one, suffers, I proceed to the second supplementary remark 
which I have to make. 

If we develope a general law from the comparison of diffeient 
things under different ciicumslances, two points are left undeter- 
mined — one, the specific natuie of the things, the other, the par- 
ticular character of the conditions under which the things will behave 
in one way or in anothei. Let both points be determined, and we 
arrive at ^at result, identical witli itself and unchangeable, which we 
represented by comparison with a definite series of quantities, but 
which cannot answer our purpose — the purpose of appiehending that 
essence of the Thing which remains uniform in change. We have 
therefore, as already remarked, only to cany out the comparison of a 
thing with itself in its various states. The consecutiveness and con- 
formity to law, that would thus appear, would be the individual law or 
essence of the Thing in opposition to the changeable conditions that 
have now to be left undetermined. One more misundei standing I 
should like to get lid of in conclusion. It is no part of our present 
question whether and how this comparison and the discovery of the 
abiding law is possible for us with reference to any particular thing. 
Our problem merely is to find the form of thought in which its 
essence could be adequately apprehended supposing there to be no 
hindrance in the nature of our cognition and in its position towards 
Things to the performance of the process. The same reserve is made 
by every other metaphysical view. Even the man who looks for the 
essence of the Thing in a simple Quality does not expect to know 
that Quality and therefore satisfies himself with establishing the 
general form in which it would appear to him, but denies himself 
the prospect of ever looking on this appearance. 

34. So much for those objections to the notion of a law as con- 
etitpting the essence of the Thing, which admit of being set aside by 
an explanation of our meaning. In feet, if we thought of the 
* Position * which conveys reality as lighting upon this individual law, 

, it would form just that permanent yet changeable essence^ of a Thing 
are in search of. The reader, however, will jSnd little satis- 
feocioia in' all this., The question keeps recurring whether after all 
n ^ bestiUdige usd deonooh ver&aderliche Was.’} 
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that ‘Position’ of reality, applied to this content, can in fact ex- 
haustively constitute the essence of a real Thing ; whether we have 
not constantly to search afresh for the something which, while fol- 
lowing this law, would convey to it — convey to what is in itself a 
merely thinkable mode of procedure — reality? In presence of this 
constantly recuiring doubt I have no course but to lepeat the answer 
which I believe to be certainly true. Let us, in the first place, recall 
the fact that in what we are now asking for there is something in- 
trinsically unthinkable. We are not satisfied with the doctrine that 
the Thing is an individual law. We believe that we gain something 
by assuming of it that in its own nature it is something more and 
other than this, and that its conformity to this law, by which it dis- 
tinguishes itself from everything else, is merely its mode of procedure. 

Can we however form any notion of what constitutes the process 
which we indicate by this familiar name of conformity to law ? If 
this nucleus of reality, which we deem it necessary to seek for, pos- 
sessed a definite nature, alien to that which the law enjoins, how 
could it nevertheless come to adjust itself to the law? And if we 
would assume that there are sundry conditions of which the operation 
upon it might compel it to^ such obedience, would this compulsion be 
itself intelligible, unless its own nature gave it the law that upon these 
conditions supervening it should obey that other law supposed to be 
quite alien to its nature ? In any case that which we call conformity 
to law on the part of a Thing would be nothing else than the proper 
being and behaviour of the Thing itself. On the other side : What 
exactly are we to take the laws to be before they are conformed to ? 
What sort of reality, other than that of the Things, could belong to 
them, such as they must certainly have if it is to be possible for a 
nature of Things, assumed hitherto to lie beyond them, to adjust 
itself to them ? There is only one answer possible to those questions. 
It is not the case that the things foltow a mode of procedure which 
would in any possible form be actually separable from therm Their 
procedure is whatever it may be, and by it they yield the result which 
we afterwards, upon reflective comparison, conceive as their mode of 
procedure and thereupon endojw in our thought with prioriQr to the 
Things themselves, as if it were the pattern after which they had 
guided themselves. If we would avoid this condusion by denying to 
the required nucleus of the Thing any nature of its own, we should 
be brought back to that conception of the absolute Real, i?, which 
we have already found so useless. Even if this real Nothing were 
k$elf thinkable, it would certainly not be capable of distributing the 
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reality, which it is supposed to have of its own, over the content 
which forms the essence of a determinate Thing. It could not there- 
fore represent our quamium^ the something of which we require a 
so-called confoimity to a determinate mode of procedure. There is 
therefore, it is clear, nothing left for us but to attempt to defend the 
proposition, that the real Thing is nothing but the realised individual 
law of its procedure. 

36. r shall be less wearisome if I connect my further reflections on 
the subject with an historical antithesis of theories. Idealism and 
Realism have always been looked upon as two opposite poles of the 
movement of philosophical thought, each having different though 
closely conno('tctl significations, according as the enquiry into what 
really is, or the reference to that which is to be valued and striven 
after in life, was the more prominent. The opposition was in the 
first instance occasioned by the question which now occupies us. In 
the inexhaustible multiplicity of perceivable phenomena Plato noticed 
the recun once of certain uniform Predicates, forming the permanent 
store from which, in endless variety of <*ombination, all things derive 
their particular essence or the nature by which one distinguishes itself 
from the other and each is what it is. And jtist as the simple elements, 
so the real combinations of these wliich the course of nature ex- 
hibited, were no multiplicity without a Principle, but were subject on 
their own part to permanent lyptfs, within which they moved. 
Further, the series of relations, into which the dilTcrcnt things might 
enter with each otljcr— ultimately even the multiplicity of that world 
Which our own action might and should institute — ^testified no less to 
this inner order of all reality. The case was not such as the Sophists, 
his predecessors in philosophy, had tried to make it out to be. It 
was not the case that a stream of Becoming, with no check upon its 
waves, flowed on into ever new forms, unheard of before, without 
obligation to return again to a state the same with or like to that 
flrom which it set out. On the contrary, everything which it was to 
be possible for Reality to bring about was confined within fixed 
limits. Only an immeasurable multiplicity of places, of times, and of 
combinations remained open to it, in which it repeated with variations 
this content of the Ideal world. 

The full value of this metaphysical conception I shall have to bring 
Wt later. For the present I wish to call attention to the misleading 
( path* , never actuslly avoided, into which it has drawn men astray. It 
Will :ins^ the multiplicity in space and time of scattered successive and 
Intetiwteg ;phenon^ course of things— that properly consti- 
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luted the true reality, the primary object given us to be perceived and 
known. That world of Ideas, on the other hand, which compre- 
hended the permanent element in this changing multiplicity and the 
recurrent forms in the transmutation of the manifold, was in contrast 
with it something secondary, having had its origin in the comparisons 
instituted by our thought, and, so far as of this origin, neither real 
nor calculated to produce in turn any reality out of itself. However 
great the value of the observation that Reality is such as to enable us 
by the connexion of those ideas of ours to arrive at a correspondence 
with its course ; still it was wrong to take this world of ideas for any- 
thing else than a system of abstractions or intellectual forms, which 
only have reality so far as they can be considered the modes of pro- 
cedure of the things themselves, but w^hich could in no sense be 
opposed to the course of things as a Prim to which this course 
adjusts itself, completely or incompletely, as something sccondaiy. 

In order to make my meaning quite clear, T must emphasize the 
proposition that the only reality given us, the true reality, includes as 
an inseparable part of itself this varying flow of phenomena in space 
and lime, this course of Things that happen. This ceaselessly ad- 
vancing melody of event — it and nothing else — is the metaphysical 
place in which the connectedness of the world of Ideas, the multi- 
plicity of its harmonious relations, not only is found by us but alone 
has its reality. Within this reality single products and single occur- 
rences might be legitimately regarded as transitory instances, upon 
which the world of ideas impressed itself and from which it again 
withdrew : for before and after and beside them the living Idea re- 
mained active and present in innumerable other instances, and while 
changing its forms never disappeared from reality. But the whole of 
reality, the whole of this world, known and unknown together, could ; 
not properly be separated from the world of Ideas as though it were 
possible for the latter to exist and hold good on its own account 
before realising itself in the given world, and as though there might 
have been innumerable equivalent instances--- innumerable other 
worlds^-besides this, in which the antecedent system of pure Ideas i 
might equally have realised itself. Just as the truth about the in- 
dividual Thing is not that there is first the conception of the Thing 
which ordains how it is to be, and that afterwards there comes, the; 
mere unintelligible fact, which obeys this conception, but that the’ 
conception is nothing more than the life of the real Itself; so none, 
of the Ideas is an antecedent pattern, to be imitated' by what Is* 
Rather, each Idea is the imitation essayed by Thought of one of die 
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traits in which the eternally real expresses itself. If the individual 
Ideas appear to us as generalities, to which innumerable instances 
correspond, we have to ascribe this also to the nature of that supreme 
Idea, into which we gather the individual Ideas. The very meaning 
of there being such an Idea is that a stream of phenomena does not 
whirl on into the immeasurable with no identity in successive 
moments, without ever returning to what it was before and without 
relationship between its manifold elements. The generality of the 
Ideas therefore is implied in the systematic character of what fills 
the universe, in the inner design of the pattern, of which the un- 
broken reality and realisation constitute the world. It is completely 
misinterpreted as an outline-sketch of what might be in impeachment 
of what is — of a possibility which, in order to arrive at reality, would 
reqmre the help of a second Cosmos, of a real and of movements of 
the real that are no part of itself. 

88. I shall have frequent opportunity in the sequel of dwelling 
again on this i^stem of thought; nor in fact can I hope to make it 
perfectly clear till I shall have handled in detail the manifold diffi- 
culties which oppose a return to it I say expressly — return to it; 
for to me it seems the simplest and most primary truth, while to re- 
presentatives of the present intricate phase of scientific opinion it 
usually appears a rash and obscure imagination. Psychologically it 
is almost an unavoidable necessity that the general laws, which we 
have obtained fiom comparison of phenomena, should present them- 
selves to us as an independent and ordaining Prius^ which precedes 
the cases of its application. For in relation to the movement of our 
cognition they are really so. But if by their help we calculate a future 
result beforehand from the given present conditions, we forget that 
what comes first in our reflection as a major premiss is yet only the 
expression of the past and of that nature of its own which Reality in 
the past revealed to us. So accustomed are we to this misunder- 
stan^ng, so mastered by the habit of first setting what is in truth the 
essence of tlie Real over against the Real, as an external ideal for it 
to strive after, and of then fruitlessly seeking for means to unite what 
has been improperly separated, that every assertion of the original 
umiy of that which has been thus sundered appears detrimental to the 
scientific jaccuracy to which we aspire. True, the need of Wending 
Ideal dpd Real, as the phrase is, has at all times been keenly fell; 
but It seeins to jDoc that the attempts to fialfil this prWalem have somc- 
the error which they cx)mbated. In demanding a 
spectal aet oif speculation in order to achieve this great result, they 
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maintain the belief in a gulf, not really there, which it needs a bold 
leap to pass. 

For the present, however, I propose to drop these general con- 
siderations, and, if possible, to get rid of the obscurity and apparent 
inadmissibility of the result just arrived at. One improvement is 
diiectly suggested by what has been said. Wc cannot express our 
Thesis, as we did just now, in the form : * The Thing is the realised 
individual law of its behaviour.' This expression, if we weigh its 
terms, would contain all the false notions against which we were 
anxious to guard. Instead of the ^realised law' it would clearly be 
better to speak of the law never realised, but that always has been real. 
But no verbal expression that we could j&nd would serve the purpose 
of excluding the suggested notion which we wish to be expiessly 
excluded. For in speaking of a law, we did not mean one which, 
though real as a law, had still to wait to be followed, but one followed 
eternally ; and so followed that the law with the following of it was 
not a mere fact or an event that takes place, but a self-completing 
activity. And this activity, once more, wc lopk upon not in the nature 
of a behaviour separable fiom the essence which so behaves, but as 
forming the essence itself — the essence not being a dead point behind 
the activity, but identical with it. But however fain we might be to 
speak of a real Law, of a living active Idea, in order the bettor to 
express our thought, language would always compel us to put two 
words together, on which the ordinary course of thinking has stamped 
two incompatible and contradictory meanings. We therefore have 
to give up the pretension of remaining in complete accord with the 
xisage of speech. 
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Of Becoming and Change. 

87 . When I first ventured, many years ago, on a statement of 
metaphysical convictions, I gathered up the essence of the thoughts, 
with which we were just then occupied, in the following proposition : 
*It is not in virtue of a substance contained in them that Things are ; 
they are, when they are qualified to produce an appearance of there 
being a substance in them.’ I was found fault with at the time on two 
grounds. It was said that the proposition was materially untrue, and 
that in respect of form the two members of the proposition appeared 
not to coi respond as antitheses. The latter objection would have 
been unimportant, if tiue: but I have not been able to convince 
myself of its truth, or of the material incorrectness of my expression. 
According to a very common usage the name * Substance ' was 
employed to indicate a rigid real nucleus, which was taken, as a 
self-evident truth, to possess the stability of Reality — a stability which 
could not be admitted as belonging to the things that change and 
differ from each other without special justification being demanded of 
its possibility. From such nuclei the Reality was supposed to spread 
itself over the different properties by which one thing distinguishes 
itself from another. It was thus by its means, as if it was a coagu- 
lative agent, which served to set what was in itself the unstable 
fluid of the qualitative content, that this content was supposed to 
acquire the form and steadfastness that belong to the Thing. It was 
matter of indifference whether this peculiar crystallisation was thought 
of as an occurrence that had once taken place and had given an 
Origin in time to Things, or whether the solidifying operation of the 
substance was regarded as an eternal process, carried on in things 
equally eternal and without origin in time as an essential characteristic 
of their nature. In either case the causal relation remained the same. 
U,im by means pf a substance empty in itself that Reality, with its 
ibeidniiss ip the course of changes, was supposed to be lent to the 
deteinni^te content 
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I believe myself to have shown that no one of the thoughts involved 
in this view is possible. In going on, however, to supplement the 
conclusion that it is not in virtue of a substance that Things are, by 
the further proposition that, if they are qualified to produce an 
appearance of the substance being in them, then they are, 1 did not 
intend any correspondence between this and the other member of the 
antithesis in the sense of opposing to the rejected construction of that 
which makes a Thing a Thing another like construction. What I in- 
tended was to substitute for every such construcHon (which is an im- 
possibility) that which alone is possible, the definition of what constitutes 
tlie Thing. The notion which it was sought to convey could only be 
this, that when we speak of something that makes a Thing, as such 
('die Dingheit’), we mean the form of real existence belonging to a 
content, of which the behaviour presents to us the appearance of a 
substance being present in it; the truth being that the holding- 
ground which under this designation of substance we suppose to be 
supplied to Things is merely the manner of holding itself exhibited by 
that which we seek to support in this impossible way. 

88, There was no great difficulty in showing the unthinkableness of 
the supposed real-in-itself. The denial is easy, but is the affirmation 
of a tenable view equally easy? Setting aside the auxiliary conception 
just excluded, have we other and better means — are we left with 
means that still satisfy us— of explaining the functions which we 
cannot but continue still to expect of Things, if the assumption of 
their existence is to satisfy the demands for the sake of which it was 
made? On this question doubts will arise even for a man who 
resolves to adopt by way of experiment the result of the previous 
considerations. I repeat : A world of unmoved ideal contents, if it 
were thinkable without presupposing motion at least on the part of 
him to whom it was object of observation, would contain nothing to 
occasion a quest for TIffings behind this given multiplicity* Nor U it 
the mere variety of these phenomena, but only the regul^tyof some 
hind perceived or surmised in it, that compels us to the assumption of 
persistent pxinciples by which the manifold is connected. 

Common opinion, under a mistake soon refuted, had thought to 
find these subjects of change in the Things perceivable by the senses* 
For these we substituted supra-sensible essences of perfectly simple 
quality. But the very simplicity of these would have made any 
alternative but Being or not-Being impossible for them, and would 
thus have excluded change. Yet dhange must reaUy take place 
somewhere, if only to render possible the appearance of ch^ge.some« 
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where else. Then we gave up seeking the permanent element of 
Things in a state of facts always identical with itself, and credited 
ourselves with finding it in the veiy heart of change, as the uniform 
import of a Law, which connects a multiplicity of states into one 
rounded whole. Even thus, however, it seemed that only an ex- 
pression had been gained for that in virtue of which each Thing is 
what it is, and distinguishes itself from what it is not. As to the 
question how an essence so constituted can partake of existence in 
the form of a Thing, there remained a doubt which, being insuflBciently 
silenced, evoked the attempt to represent the real-in-itself as the un- 
yielding stem to which all qualities, with their variation, were related 
as the changeable foliage. The attempt has failed, and leaves us still 
in presence of the same doubt. The first point to be met is this : If 
we think of change as taking place, then the law which comprehends 
its various phases as members of the same series will serve to 
represent the constant character of the Thing which persists through- 
out the change ; but how can we tMnk the change itself, which we 
thus presuppose? How think its limitation to these connected 
members of a series ? And then wc shall have to ask ; Would the 
regularity in the succession of tlie several states o’, a*, a* . , . really 
amount to that which, conceived as persistence of a Thing, we believe 
it necessary to seek for in order to the explanation of phenomena? 
These questions will be the object of our next consideration. 

88. Under the name ‘change,’ in the first place, there lurks a 
dfficulty, which we must bring into view. It conveys the notion that 
the new real, as other than something else, is only the continuation of 
- a previous reality. It tends to avoid the notion of a naked coming 
into being, which would imply the origin of something real out of a 
complete absence of reality. Yet after all it is only the distinctive 
nature of the new that can anyhow be thought of as contained in the 
previously existing. The reality of the new, on the other hand, is not 
contained in the reality of the old. It presupposes the removal of that 
reality as the beginning of its own. It thus beyond a doubt htemes 
(comes into being) in that sense of the term which it is sought to 
avoid. It is just this that constitutes the distinction between the 
object of Metaphysic and that world of ideas, in which the content of 
a truth « Is indeed founded on that of another I, but, far from ariring 
out of the a n nihil ation of h, holds good along with it in eternal 

!lf Mur we enquiry how this becoming, involved in every change, is 
to be ihewght pf, what we want to know, as we naturally suppose, is 
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not a process by which it comes about. The necessity would be too 
obvious of again assuming the unintelligible becoming in this process 
by which we would make it intelligible. Nor can even the notion of 
becoming be represented as made up of simpler notions without the 
same mistake. In each of its forms, origination and decay, it is easy 
to find a unity of Being and not-Being. But the precise sense in 
which the wide-reaching term * Unity ^ would have in this connexion 
to be taken, would not be that of coincidence, but only that of 
transition from the one to the other, and thus would already include 
the essential character of becoming. There is no alternative but to 
give up the attempt at definition of the notion as well as at construc- 
tion of the thing, and to recognise Becoming, like Being, as a given 
perceivable fact of the cosmos. 

Only on one side is it more than object of barren curiosity. It may 
appear to contain a contradiction of the law of Identity, or at least of 
the deductions thought to be derivable from this law. No doubt this 
law in the abstract sense, which I previously stated S holds good of 
every object that can be presented to thought, a will never cease to 
• a till it ceases to be. That which is, never is anjrthing that is not, 
so long as it is at all. On the same principle that which becomes, 
originates, passes away, is only something that becomes so long as it 
is becoming, only something that originates so long as it originates, 
only something that passes away so long as it passes away. There 
does not therefore follow from tibe law of Identity anything whatever 
in regard to the reality of any m. Let m be what it will, it will he 
in case it is and so long as it is. But whether it is, and whether, once 
being, it must always be, is a point on which the principle of Identity 
does not directly decide at all. Yet such an inference from it is 
attempted. Because the conception of Being, like every other 
conception, has an unchangeable import, it is thought that the reality, 
which the conception indicates, must belong as unchangeably to that 
to which it once belongs. The doctrines of the irrcmoveaWlity ar)d 
indiscerptibility of everything that truly is are thus constantly te^ 
current products of the movement of metaphysical thought 

But this inference is limited without clear justification to the sub- 
sistence of the Things on which the course of natum is supposed to 
rest. That relations and states of Things come into Being and pass 
away is admitted without scruple as a self-evident truth. It is true 
that without this admission the content of our experience could not 
be presented to the mind at all* If, however, it were the principle of 
' [Logic, i 55.] 
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Identity that required the indestructibility of Things, the same 
principle would ^so require the unchangeableness of all relations 
and states. For of eveiything, not merely of the special form of 
reality, it demands permanent equality with itself. This consideration 
might lead us to repeat the old attempts at a denial of all Be- 
coming, or — since it cannot be denied — to undertake the self-contra- 
dictory task of explaining at least the becoming of the appearance of 
an unieal becoming. But if we refuse to draw this inference from the 
principle of Identity, then that peisistency in the Being of Things, 
which we hitherto tacitly presupposed, needs in its turn to be 
established on special metaphysical grounds, and the question aiises 
whether the difficult task of reconciling it with the undeniable fact of 
change cannot be altogether avoided by adopting an entirely opposite 
point of view. 

40. This question has in fact already been often enough answered 
in the affirmative. Theories have been advanced in the history of 
Thought, which would allow of no fixed Being and reduced everything 
to ceaseless Becoming. They issued, however, — as the enthusiasm 
witli which they were generally propounded was enough to suggest — 
from more complex motives than we can here examine. We must 
limit ourselves to following the more restricted range of thoughts 
within which we have so far moved. Still, we too have seen reason to 
hold that it is an impossible division of labour to refer the maintenance 
of the unity which we seek for in succession to the rigid unalterable- 
ness of real elements, and the production of succession merely to the 
fluctuaUon of external relations between these elements. Change 
must find its way to the inside of Being. We therefore agree with 
the last-mentioned theorists in thinking it worth while to attempt the 
resolution of all Being into Becoming, and in the interpretation of its 
permanence, wherever it appears, as merely a particular form of 
Becoming ; as a constantly repealed origination and decay of Things 
exactly alike, not as a continuance of the same Thing unmoved. But 
it would be useless to speak of Becoming without at the same time 
adding a more predse definition. Neither do we find in experience 
an origination without limit of everything from everything, nor, if we 
did find it, would its nature permit it to be the object of scientific 
enquiry, or serve as a principle of any explanation* Even those 
tiw^rists who found enthusiastic delight in the sense of the ujv* 
mobility enjoyed by the Becoming which they held in 
lib^iitr as contrasted with the lifeless rigidity of Being— even they, 

' have set such value on the inexhaustible variety of 
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Becoming, and on its marvellous complications, have yet never held 
its eternal flux to be accidental or without direction. Even in 
Heraclitus we meet with plain reference to inexorable laws which 
govern it. It is only, then, as involving this representation of a 
definite tendency that the conception of Becoming merits further 
metaphysical examination. 

41. The thought just stated fiist had clear expression given it by 
Aristotle in his antithesis of bwafus and ivipyeta. The undirected 
stream of event he encloses, so to speak, within banks, and determines 
what is possible and what is impossible in it. For what he wishes to 
convey is not merely the modest truth, that anything which is to be 
real must be possible. It is of this possibility rather that he maintains 
that it cannot be understood as a mere possibility of thought, but must 
Itself be understood as a reality. A Thing exists bvvdiut when the 
conditions are really formed beforehand for its admission as an 
element of reality at some later period, while that alone can exist 
€pepy«iqi, of which a bvvapis is Contained in something else already 
existing tprpyel^. Thus all Becoming is characterised throughout by 
a fixed law, which only allows the origination of real from real, nay 
more, of the determinate from the determinate. We have here the 
first form of a principle of Sufficient Reason, transferred from the con- 
nected world of Ideas to the world of events. The first conscious 
assertion of a truth, which human thought has made unconscious use 
of from the beginning, is always to be looked on with respect as a 
philosophical achievement, even if it does not offer the further fruits 
which one would fain gather from it Barren in detail, however, 
these two Aristotelian conceptions certainly are, however valuable the 
general principle which they indicate. They would only be applicable 
on two conditions ; if they were followed by some specific rule as to 
what sequent can be contained Bvpdpsi in what antecedent, and if it 
could be shown what is that C which must supervene in order to give 
reality to Ae possible transition from bCpopus into Mpy^to. 

To find a solution of the first problem has been the effort of 
centuries, and it is still unfound. On the second point a clearer 
explafetion might have been wished for. The examples of which 
Aristotle avails himself include two cases which it x$ worth while to 
distinguish. If the stones lying about are dvpidp 4 i> tjio house, or the 
block of marble dvpdp^i the statue, both stones and marble await the 
exertion of activity from without, to make that out of them 
which indeed admits of being made out of them but into which they 
do not develope themselves. They are possibilities of something 

VOJU u G 
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future because they are available for that something if made use of by 
a form-giving motion. On the other hand, if the soul is the activity 
of the living body, it is in another sense that the body is Svwa/xfi the 
soul. It does not wait to have the end to which it is to shape itself 
determined from without, as the stone waits for external handling to 
be woiked into a house or into a statue. On the contrary it involves 
in itself the necessary C, the active impulse which presses forward to 
the realisation of that single end, of which the conditions are involved 
in it to the exclusion of all other ends. Each case is metaphysically 
important. The fiibt is in point where we have to deal with the 
connexion between dififcient elements of which one acts on the other 
and with the conveyance of a motion to something which as yet is 
without the motion. The second case apait from anything else 
involves the question, on which we propose to employ ourselves in the 
immediate sequel: granted that a thing instead of awaiting fiom 
without the determination of that which it is to become, contains in 
its own nature the principle of a and the piinciple of exclusion of 
every ft how comes it about that this is not the end of the matter but 
that the a of which the principle is picscnt proceeds to come into 
actual being, and ceases to exist merely in principle ? 

42. 1 shall most easily explain at once the meaning of this question 
and the reason for piopounding it, by adducing a simple answer, 
which we might be tempted to employ by way of setting the question 
aside as superfluous. It is self-evident, we might say, that a proceeds 
from a because a conditions this « and nothing but this a, not any ft 
Now it is obvious that tliis answer is only a repetition of the question- 
able supposition which we just made. The very point we wanted to 
ascertain was, what process it is in the thing that in reality compels 
the conditioned to issue from that which conditions it, as necessarily as 
in our thought the consciousness of the trutli of the proposition which 
asserts the condition carries with it the certainty of the truth of that 
which asserts the conditioned. We do not in this case any more 
than elsewhere cherish the unreasonable object of finding out the 
means by which in any case a realised condition succeeds further in 
realising its consequence. But to point to it as a self-evident truth 
that one fact should in reality call another into being, if to the eye of 
thought they are related as reason and consequence, is no settlement 
' ’ qf our question. I reserve for the present the enquiry into the manner 
{ ^ ivhich we think in any case of the intelligible nature of a conse- 
\ as contained in the nature of its reason GK Whatever 

, / refer to tie Oetmaa words used here * Grund’ oad ' Folge.*] 
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this relation may be, the mere fact that it obtains does not suffice to 
make the idea of F arise out of G even in our consciousness. Were 
it so, every truth would be immediately apparent to us. No round- 
about road of enquiry would be needed for its discovery, nor should 
we even have a motive to seek for it. The universe of all truths 
connected in the way of reason and consequent would stand before 
our consciousness, so long as we thought at all, in constant clearness. 
But this is not the case. Even in us the idea of the consequence F 
arises out of that of its reason G only because the nature of our soul, ^ 
with the peculiar unity which characterises it, is so conditioned by 
particular accompanying circumstances, that it cannot rest in the 
idea of G and, supposing no other circumstances, q, to condition it 
otherwise, cannot but pass on account of its own essence to the idea 
of F^Xo that and no other. In the absence of those accompanying 
conditions, which consist in the whole situation of our soul for the 
moment, the impulse to this movement is absent likewise ; and for 
that reason innumerable ideas pass away in our consciousness without 
evoking images of the innumerable consequences, F^ of which the 
content is in principle involved in what these ideas contain. If 
instead of the conditions, those other circumstances, are present 
— consisting equally in the general situation of the soul for the 
moment— then the movement may indeed arise but it does not 
necessarily issue in the idea of F. It may at any moment experience 
a diversion from this goal. This is the usual reason of the distraction 
and wandering of our thoughts. It is never directly by the logical 
affinity and concatenation of their thinkable objects that their course 
is determined but by the psychological connexion of our ideas, so 
far as these are the momentary states of our own nature. Of the 
connexion of reason and consequence in Things we never recognise 
more than just so much as the like connexion on the part of our own 
states enables us to see of it. 

It is not enough therefore to appeal to the principle, that the 
content of G in itself, logically or necessarily, conditions that of F^ 
and that therefore in reality also F will ensue upon Q. The question 
rather is why the Things trouble themselves about this connexion 
between necessities of thought ; why they do not allow the principlei 
G which they contain to be for ever a barren principle, but actually 
procure for it the consequence /’which it requires ; in other words, 
what addition of a complementary C must be supposed m order that 
the Things in their real being may pass from 0 Xo F just as our 
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thought — not always or unconditionally — passes from the knowledge 
of G to the knowledge of F. 

43* We are thus brought back to a proposition which I shall often 
in the sequel have occasion to repeat ; namely that the error lies just 
in this, in first setting up in thought an abstract series of principles 
and consequences as a law-giving power, to which it is supposed that 
every world that may possibly be created must be subject, and in then 
adding that, as a matter of self-evidence, the real process of becoming 
can and must tn concrete strike only into those paths which that ab- 
suact system of law has maiked out beforehand. It will never be 
intelligible whence the conformity of Things to rules of intellectual 
necessity should arise, unless their own nature itself consists in such 
conformity* Or, to put the matter more correctly, as I stated in 
detail above (84) ; it is just this real nature of things that is the First 
in Being — nay the only Being. Those necessary laws are images in 
thought of this nature, secondaiy repetitions of its original procedure. 
It is only for our cognition that they appear as antecedent patterns 
which the Things resemble. It is therefore of no avail to appeal to 
the indefeasible necessity, by which Heraclitus thought the waves of 
Becoming to be directed. Standing outside the range of Becoming, 
this ^AvSyicrj would have had no control over its course. It became 
inevitable that Becoming should be recognised as containing the 
principle of its direction in itself, as soon as we admitted the necessity 
of substituting its mobility for the stationariness of things. Now if 
we attempt to find the necessity in the Becoming, one thing is clear. 
Between the extinction of the reality of m and the origin of the new 
reality of ps no gap, no completely void chasm can be fixed. For the 
mere removal of w would in itself be exactly equivalent to the removal 
of anything else, fi or gf, that we like to imagine. Any other new 
reality therefore, tt or k, would have just as much or as little right to 
follow on the abolished as that ; and it would be impossible that 
definite consequents should flow from definite antecedents. It is 
impossible therefore that the course of nature should consist in 
successive abolitions of one and originations of another reality. Every 
effort to conceive the order of events in nature as a mere succession 
of phenomena according to law, can only be justified on the ground 
that It may be temporarily desirable for methodological reasons to 
forego the search for an inner connexion. As a theory of the true 
coni^tution of reality it is impossible. 

, Buf the (theory of Becoming might with perfect justification admit 
aU ibis and complain of a misinterpretation of its meaning* 
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Just as motion, it will be said, cannot be geneiated by stringing 
together moments of rest in the places <7, 3, c, so Becoming cannot be 
apprehended by supposing a succession of realities <r, 3, of which each 
is detached from the rest and looked upon as a self-contained and — 
for however brief an interval — motionless Being. On the contrary, to 
each single one of these members the same conception of Becoming 
must be applied as to the series, and just as the definitely directed 
velocity, with which the moving object without stopping traverses its 
momentary place a, necessarily carries it over into the place h and 
again through it into another, so the inner Becoming of the real 
as rightly apprehended, is the principle of its transition into b and into b 
only. For this is self-evident : that, just as it is not Being that is, 
but Things that are, so it is not Becoming that becomes, but the 
particular becoming thing; and that consequently there is no lack of 
variety in the qualities a^b^c^ which at each moment mark out in advance 
the direction in which the Becoming is to be continued. 

I do not doubt that this defence would have expressed the mind of 
Heraclitus, with whose more living thought that modern invention of 
the schools which explains Becoming as a mere succession of pheno* 
mena stands in unfavourable contrast. And we might go further in 
the same spirit ‘ You,* we might say, ‘ who treat a motionless content 
as existing, have certainly no occasion to contemplate its change ; but 
for all that we have nothing but your own assurance for it that the 
“Position" by which you suppose a to have been once constituted will 
endure for ever. In reality you can assign no reason why such should 
be the case with it, unless you look upon the a of one moment as the 
condition of a in the next moment and thus after all make a become 
a. But in the nature of reality there may be contained the springs of 
movement which are lacking to mere thought. If we think of an ^ 
of which the essence consists only in the motion to we are indeed 
as little able to state how this a and its efQux is made, as you would 
be to state how your a and its rest is made. But your conception has 
no advantage over ours. For the motion, which (as extruded to 
Things themselves) you find fault with, you after all have to allow in 
regard to the external relations of your Things, where you are as little 
able to construct it as in the inner nature of Things. To us, however,, 
if admitted (within Things) as a diaracteristic of the real, it affords 
the possibility of explaining not merely the manifold changes In the 
course of nature but also as a special case that persistency in it which 
you are fond of putting in the foreground, without going into particu*- 
lars, as something intelligible of itself, but which at bottom you present 
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to yourselves merely as an obstruction to your own thoughts. Your 
law of Identity, moreover, would be equally suited by our assumption* 
We could not indeed suppose a to become h and c in three successive 
moments, unless it were piecisely h in the second moment and c in 
the third — thus at each moment exactly what it is. More than this — 
more than the equality with itself of each of these momentary forms — 
cannot be lequiied by the law of Identity. That the reality of the 
one moment should be the same as that of the other, could not be 
more properly demanded as a consequence of this law than could the 
exact opposite of its meaning; namely that cveiything should be 
amply identical with everytiiing else.* 

44. If the view just staled wcic the true meaning of the theories 
which maintained the sole reality of Becoming, their fundamental 
thought would not be exactly expressed either by this conception of 
Becoming or by that of Change. It would not be expressed by the 
former, because when in connexion with such speculations we oppose 
Becoming to Being we do not commonly associate with it in thought 
any such continuity as has been dcHCiibcd; a continuity according to 
which every later phase in the becoming, instt‘ad of merely coming 
into being afUr the earlier, issuers oui of it. It would not be expressed 
by the conception of change, because in it the later docs in fact aiise 
out of tlie complete extinction of the earlier; because h is conse- 
quently another than a and, apart from that constancy of connexion, 
there is no thought of a peimanent residuum of a which would have 
undergone a change in adopting b as its slate. 

We may go on to remark that, however much of the interpretation 
g^ven wc may take to be of use, it is at once apparent that the theory 
is insufficient to explain evciy'thing which wc believe to be presented 
to us in experience. It would be convincingly applicable only to the 
case of a development which, witliout any disturbance fiom without, 
gradually exhibited the phases <5, lying in the direction of the 
moving a. In reality, however, we find no unmistakeable instance of 
such development. None but an artificial view, which we must 
notice later, has attempted to explain away what seems to be an 
obvious fact — the mutual influence of several such developments on 
each other, or tlie change that proceeds from the reciprocal action of 
different things. The next point for our consideration will therefore 
; be, what we have to think in order to apprehend this mutual influence^ 
it for the present to be matter of indifference how we judge of 
,tbk m<it$t.pbysical nature of the Things between which the influence is 
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46. In the fiist instance we only find occasion for assuming the 
exercise of an influence by one element a over another 3 in a change 
to i8 which occurs in h when a having been constantly present incurs 
a change into a. It is not merely supposed that the contents of a and ft 
as they exist for thought, stand to each other once for all in the rela- 
tion of reason and consequence ; but that a sometimes is, sometimes 
is not, and that in accordance with this changeable major premiss the 
change from b into ^ sometimes will ensue, sometimes will not. 

Now we know that it might be ordained by a law external to a and 
h that h should direct its course according to these different circum- 
stances : but it would only obey this ordinance if it were superfluous 
and if its own nature moved it to carry out what the ordinance con- 
tains. In order to the possibility of this that difference of conditions, 
consisting in the fact that at one lime a is, at another is not, must 
make a difference for h itself, not merely for an observer reflecting on 
the two, h must be in a different state, must be otherwise affected, 
must experience something different in itself, when a is and when a 
is not : or, to put it in a short and geneial form ; if Things are to take 
a different course according to different conditions, they must iah mU 
whether those conditions exist or no. Two thoughts thus unite here. 
In order that a may be followed by ^ not by ^ or i3*, a and ^ must 
stand in the relation of piinciplc or ratio sufficiens and consequence. 
But in order that p may actually come into being and not remain the 
for ever vainly postulated consequence of o, the ratio sufficiens must 
become causa efficiens^ the foundation in reason must become a pro- 
ductive agency ; for the general descriptive conception of the agency of 
one thing on another consists in this that the actual states of one essence 
draw after them actual states of another, which previously did not exist. 
Now how it can come about that an occuncnce happening to the one 
thing a can be the occasion of a new occurrence in the thing 3, is just 
what constitutes the mystery of this interference or •transeunt* action^ 
with which we shall shortly be fiirther occupied. We introduce it 
here, to begin with, only as a demand, which there must in some way 
be a possibility of satisfying, if an order of events dependent on cOtt* 
ditions is to be possible between individual things. 

46. Supposing us however to assume that this unintelligible act has 
taken place, from the impression which b has experienced as its own 
inner state we look for after effects within itself; a continuation of its 
Being or of its Becoming different from what it would have been 
without that excitement. To determine in outline the form of this 
continuation is a task which we leave to the sequel. As regards the 
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question of its origin, we are apt to look on our difficulties as got rid 
of when this point is reached. This immanent opeiation, which de- 
velops state out of state within one and the same essential Being, we 
treat as a matter of fact, which calls for no fuither effort of thought. 
That this operation in turn remains completely incomprehensible in 
respect of the manner in which it comes about, we are meanwhile 
very well aware. For how a state a' of a thing a begins to bring 
about a consequent state, a®, in the same thing, we do not understand 
at all better than how the same sets about producing the con- 
sequence iS* in another being It is only that the unity of the 
essence, in which the unintelligible process in this case goes on, 
makes it seem superfluous to us to enquire after conditions of its 
possibility. We acquiesce thcrefoie in the notion of immanent opera- 
tion, not as though we had any insight into its genesis, but because 
we feel no hindrance to recognising it without question as a given 
fact Conditions of the same subject, we fancy, must necessarily 
have influence on each other ; and in fact if we refused to be guided 
by this fundamental thought, there would be no hope left of finding 
means of explanation for any occurrence whatever. 

47. Towards these notions the two theories as to the essence of 
things, which we have hitherto pursued, stand in different relations. 
On the preliminary question how it comes about that the inwardly 
moving a attains an influence over the equally passing b the dofctrinc 
of Becoming must like every other admit ignorance for the present. 
But supposing this to have come about, it will look for the operation 
of this influence only in an altered form of Becoming, which a strives 
to impress on b. The next-following phase of b will consequently 
not be iS, but a resultant compounded of fi and the tendency imparted 
from without. Henceforth this new foim would determine the pro- 
gressive Becoming of that original 3, if it continued to be left to 
itself ; but evciy new influence of a would alter its direction anew. 
If each of these succeeding phases is called a Tiling, on the ground 
that it is certainly capable of receiving influences from without and 
of exerting them on its likes, then Thing will follow Thing and in its 
turn pass away, but it will be impossible to speak of the unity of a Thing 
which maintains itself under change. It is possible that the residuary 
effects of an original b in all members of the series may fiu: outweigh 
the influence of action from without. In that case they would all, 
like different members of a single pedigree, bear a common family 
in spite of the admixture of foreign blood, but they 
w^ottM be no more one than are such members It is another possible 
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case that h without disturbance from without should develope itself 
into its series h, jS®. Its members would then be comparable to 
the successive generations of an unmixed people, but again would 
form a real unity as little as do these. Even if d reproduced itself 
without change, each member of the series d&d would indeed be as 
like the preceding one as one day is like another, but would as little 
de the preceding one as to-day is yesterday. 

This lack of unity will afiford matter of censure and complaint to 
the theory which tieats the Thing as persistent; but it is time to 
notice that this theory has itself no unquestionable claim to the pos- 
session of such unity. Those who profess the theory rightly reject 
the notion which would represent the vanishing reality of one thing 
as simply followed by the incipient reality of the other without con- 
necting the two by any inward tie ; but they think scorn of recog- 
nising this continuity in an actual, though unintelligible, becoming of 
the one cu/ ^the other and hope to make it intelligible by the inter- 
polation of the persistent Essence. But this implies that they are in 
fact reduced simply to the impossibility, on which we have already 
touched, of attaining the manifold of change by a merely outward tie 
to the unchangeable stock of the Thing. This is merely disguised 
from them by the power of a word, the use of which wc ♦have found 
it impossible to avoid but are here called upon to rectify. When wo 
called o®, a’ s/aies of <2, we could reckon only too well on the 
prospect that this expression would remain unchallenged and would 
be thought to contain the fulfilment of a demand, for which it merely 
supplies a name. Quite of itself this expression gives rise incidentally 
to the representation of an essence which is of a kind to sustain these 
states, to cherish them as f/r own and thus to maintain itself as 
against them. But what does this mean, and how can tliat be, which 
— under the impression that we are saying something that explains 
itself — we call the state of an essence? And in what does that 
relation consist— a relation at once of inseparableness and difference— 
which we indicate by the innocent-seeming poss^slve pronottb? 
So long as we maintain the position that a as in the state a' is 
thing other than what it is as in the state 0®; so long again as we 
forego the assumption that there is present an identicaj residuum 
of a in and a®, on which both alike might have a merely external 
dependence ; so long as we thus represent a as passing in complete 
integrity into both states— while this is so, the expressions referred to 
convey merely the wish or demand, that there should be something 
which would admit of being adequately expressed by them, or W'hloU 
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would satisfy this longing after identity in diffeience, after perma- 
nence in change. They do not convey the conception of anything 
which would be in condition to satisfy this demand* 

In saying this I must not be understood to take it as settled that 
this Postulate cannot be fulfilled, only as unproven that it can be. 
Reality is richer than Thought, nor can Thought make Reality after 
it. The fact of Becoming was enough to convince us that there is 
such a thing as a union of Being and not-Being, which we even when 
it lies before us aie not able to reconstruct in thought, much less 
could have guessed at if it had not been presented to us. It is 
possible that we may one day find a form of reality which may leach 
us by its act how those unioconcilable demands are fulfilled, and prove, 
in doing so, that in their nature they aie capable of fulfilment, and that 
the relation, seemingly so clear, between Thing and state is other than 
an empty combination of words, to which nothing in reality corre- 
sponds. It will not be till a veiy late stage in these enquiries that we 
shall have opportunity of raising this question again. For the present 
wc take the real permanent unity of the Thing under change of states 
to be a doubtful notion, which is of no value for the immediate objects 
of our consideration. 

48. If ^ or tf is to act on 3, h must in all cases. be differently 
affected by the existence of a and by its non-cxistencc. The * Iran- 
scunt' action of a on 2 would thus lead back to an operation * imma- 
nent' in b. The proximate condition which brings about the change 
of must have lain in b itself. We usually distinguish it as an impres- 
sion from the reaction— a usage of speech on which we may have to 
dwell below. For the present we satisfy ourselves with the reflection 
that anything which b is to expciiencc through the action of^ must 
result from the conflux of two principles of motion ; from that which 
a ordains or strives to bring about and from that which cither in 
self-maintenance or in self-transformation, would seek to produce, if 
a were not Two principles are thus present in 3, of which in geneial 
the one condiiions something else tlian what the other conditions. 
Neither of these two commands therefore could realise itself, if each 
pf them were absolute. For neither the one nor the other of 
them would have any prerogative, both being, to revert to the old 
plirase^ states of the same essence, b, A determinate result is 
only possible on supposition that not only a third general form of 
consequence is thinkable, into which both impulses may be blended, 
'that also the two principles have comparable quantitative values. 
ifi fliie ihvestigiattons of natural science it is not doubted that the deter- 
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mination of a result from various coincident conditions always pre- 
supposes, over and above the assignment of that which each condition 
demands, the measure of the vivacity with which it demands it. It is not 
merely in nature, however, but in all reality that something goes on 
which has no place in the syllogistic system formed by the combina- 
tion of our thoughts. In the latter, of two opposite judgments only 
one can be valid. In reality different or opposite premisses confront 
each other with equal claim to validity and both ask to be satisfied on 
the ground of a common right. I am therefore only filling a gap 
which has hitherto been left unfilled in Metaphysic, when I seek to 
bring out the necessity of this mathematical element in all our judg- 
ments of reality, leaving its further examination to the sequel. 

40. * Quo plus realitatis aut esse unaquaeque res babet, eo plura 
attributa ei competunt.* So says Spinoza'; and nothing seems to 
foibid the converse proposition, that a greater or less measure of 
Being or of reality belongs to things according to the degree of their 
perfection I cannot shaie the disapproval which this notion of there 
being various degrees of strength of Being has often incurred. It is 
no doubt quite correct to say that the general conception of Being, 
identical with itself, is applicable in the same sense wherever it is 
applicable at all, and that a large thing has no more Being in being 
of large size than a little thing in being of small size. I do not find 
any reason, however, for emphasizing in Metaphysic this logical equality 
of the conception of Being with itself, since Metaphysic is concerned 
with this conception not as it is by itself but in its application to 
its content — to the things that are. But in this application it should 
not, as it seems to me, be looked upon as if the ‘Position' which it 
expresses remained completely unaffected by the quantity of that 
on which the ‘Position' falls. In the same way motions, the slowest 
as well as the quickest, all enjoy the same reality. We cannot say 
that they are^ but they all fake place ^ one as much as another. Neither 
in their case docs this reality admit of increase or diminution foi^ any 
single one of them. The motion with the velocity C cannot, while 
retaining this velocity, be taking place either more or less. But for 
all that the velocity is not matter of indifference in relation to the 
motion. When it is reduced to nothing the motion ceases; and con-* 
versely no motion passes out of reality into unreality otherwise than 
by the giaduaj reduction of velocity. 

Now that which we admit in the case of the extreme limit*— the 
connexion of Being, or in this case of taking place, with that which is 
' [Eth. i. Prop. ix,3 
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or happens — why should we not allow to hold good within that 
interval, in which this quantity still has a real value? Why should we 
look on the velocity as a secondary property, only accidentally attach- 
ing to that character of the motion which consists in its being some- 
thing that occurs, when aftei all it is just so far as this propeity 
vanishes that the motion continuously approximates to the rest in 
which nothing occuis ? The fact is that the velocity is just the degree 
of intensity with which the motion corresponds to its own Idea, and 
the occuirence of the quicker motion is the more intensive occur- 
rence. If now we apply the term ‘ Being,' as is proper in Metaphysic, 
not to the empty * Position' which inight fall upon a certain content, 
but to the filled and perfectly determinate reality as alieady including 
that on which the * Position' has actually fallen, I should in that case 
have no sciuple about speaking of diflferent quantities or intensities of 
the Being of Things, according to the measure of the power with 
which each thing actively exerts itself in the course of change and 
resists other impulses. Nor in this argument 'im I by any means 
merely interested in rescuing a form of expression that has been 
assailed. I should seriously prefer this expression for the reason that 
it helps to keep more clearly in mind what I take to be the correct 
view; viz. that Being is really a continuous energy, an activity or 
function of things, not a doom thiust upon them of passive 'posi- 
tion'*. I'hc constant reminder of this would be a more effectual 
security against shallow attempts to deduce the Real fiom the co- 
incidence of a still unreal essence with a * Position ' supposed to be 
foreign to this content and the same for all Things indiflferently. 

^ [* Passivibcher Gesetzheit.’] 
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Of the Nature of Physical Action. 

Our concern so far has been to give to the conception of Becoming 
a foim in which it admits of being applied to the Real. In seeking 
to do so we were led to think that the connexion between a cause 
and its eflFects must be more than a condiiioning of the one by the 
other; that it must consist in an action on the part of the cause, 
or require such an action for its completion. Only thus could it be- 
come intelligible that effects, which in a woild of ideas are conse- 
quences that follow eternally from their piemisses— premisses no less 
eternally thinkable, should in the world of reality sometimes occur, 
sometimes not. Many and various have been the views, as the history 
of Philosophy shows, which have been successively called forth by 
the need of supplying ihis complement to the idea of cause and by 
the difficulty of doing so without contradiction. Many of them, hovir- 
ever, are for us already excluded, now that it becomes our turn to 
make the same attempt, by the preceding considerations; 

50, In the first place we meet at times with a disposition — no 
longer indeed admitted among men of science but still prevalent in 
the untutored thoughts of mankind^ — ^to ascribe the nature and reality 
of a consequent wholly and exclusively to some one being, which is 
supposed to be the cause, the single cause, of the newly appearing 
event. The unreasonableness of this view is easily evinced. It con- 
denses all productive activity into a single element of reality, while at 
the same time it deems it necessary that the results of the activity 
should be exhibited in certain other elements, which stand to the 
exclusively causal element in the relation of empty receptacles for 
effects with the form and amount of which they have nothing to dd. 
As we have already seen, everything which we can properly call a; # 
receptivity consists, not in an absence of any nature of a thing^s own, 
but in the active presence of determinate properties, which alone, 
make it possible for the receptive element to take up into itself tbel 
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impiessions tendered to it and to conveit them into states of its own. 
Deprived of these qualities or condemned to a constant inability of 
asserting them, the elements in which the oidinance of the active 
cause is supposed to fulfil itself, would contribute no more to its 
realisation by then existence than by their non-existence. Instead of 
something being wrought by the cause, it would rather be created by 
it in that peculiai sense in which, according to a common but singular 
usage, we talk of a creation out of nothing. I call it a singular usage 
because we should piopcily speak simply of cieation, to which we 
might add, merely in the way of negation, that the creation does not 
take place out of anything in particular. Trained by expeiience, 
however, to look upon new stales meiely as changes of what is 
already in existence, our imagination in this case gives an affirmative 
meaning even to the ‘ nothing * as the given material out of which 
something previously unreal is fashioned. 

I'he same cxtiaordinary process is repeated in that manner of con- 
ceiving the action of a cause of which I have just spoken. The sup- 
position is allowed to stand of things which the active cause requires 
in order to fulfil its active impulse in them : but as these according 
to the conception in question contribute nothing to the nature of the 
new event, they are in fact inoiely empty images which serve to meet 
the requirements of our mental vision. They represent imaginary 
scenes upon which an act, wholly unconditioned by these scenes of 
its exhibition, oiiginatcs, out of nothing and in nothing, some new 
reality, I lescrvc the question whether this conception of creation 
admits any application at all and, if so, in what case. It is certainly 
inapplicable in studying the course of the alieady existing universe ; 
inapplicable when the fact that requires explanation is this, that indi- 
vidual things in their changing states determine each other's be- 
haviour. Were it possible for one of these finite elements, A or By to 
realise its will, a or ft in other elements after this creative manner, 
without fuitherancc or hindrance from the co-operation of any nature 
which these otlicr elements have of their own, there would be nothing 
to decide upon the conflicting claims which any one of these omni- 
potent beings might make on any other. The ordinances, a ox pox y, 
would be realised, with equal independence of all conditions, in all 
beings C, JD, E* This notion, if it were possible to carry it out in 
thought, would at any rate not lead to the image of an ordered course 
of jhe universe, in which wider definite conditions different elements 
aJre liable to Afferent incidents, while other incidents remain impos- 
0jie to thWi Any assumption that A or Bean only give reality to 
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its command upon C or D, not upon E or would force us back 
upon the conception that C ox D are not only dififerent from E and 
but that in viitue of their own nature they are joint conditions of the 
character and reality of the new occunence, which we previously 
regal ded as due to a manifestation of power on one side only, to a 
single active cause. 

51. Natural science, so long as it maintains its scientific charactei, 
is constrained by experience to recognise this state of the case. It 
has reduced it to the foimula that every natural action is a reciprocal 
action between a plurality of elements. It was apt to be thought, 
however, that the proposition in this foim expressed a peculiarity of 
natural processes, and it was a service rendered by Herbart to point 
out Its universal validity as a piinciple of Metaphysics in his doctiine 
that every action is due to several causes. Though these things aie 
ultimately self-evident, the mere establishment of a more exact 
phraseology calls for some enquiry. In the first place Reasons ^ and 
Causes ® will have to be distinguished more precisely than is done in 
ordinary speech. By ' causes,' consistently with the etymology of the 
Geiman term ‘ Ursache,' we understood all those real things of which 
the connexion with each other — a connexion that lemains to be 
brought about — leads to the occurrence of facts that were not pre- 
viously present. The complex of these new facts we call the effect, 
in Geiman 'Wirkung' — an ambiguous term which we shall employ 
to indicate not the productive process but only the result produced. 
Wherever it shall appear necessary and admissible to take notice of' 
this distinction, we shall reserve the infinitive ^ Wirken ' to express the 
former meaning. The ‘ Reason * on the other hand is neither a thing 
nor a single fact®, but the complex of all relations obtaining between 
things and their natures; lelations from which the character of the 
supervening effect is deducible as a logically necessary consequence. 

Now just because we do not think of the new event as issuing from 
a creative activity independent of conditions, the explanation of, any 
effect would require us, besides assigning the causes (Ursachen) to show 
the reason (Grund) which entitles the causes to be causes of just this 
effect and no other. Further, just because seveial constituents of this 
reason (Grund) are not merely given as possible in thought, but are 
embodied or realised in the form of real properties of real things and 
of actually subsisting relations between them, the consequence does 
not merely remain one logically necessary which we should be en- 
titled to postulate, but becomes a postulate fulfiUtd^ an actual effect 

^ ['Cnmde,’] ® [* Ursache.’] » [* Nicht Bing noch Sache/J 
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instead of an unreal necessity of thought. Finally, observation con- 
vinces us that things, without changing their nature, yet sometimes do, 
sometimes do not, exercise their influence on each other. It appears 
therefore that it is not the relations of similarity^ or contrast between 
the things — ^relations which upon comparison of their natures would 
always be found the same — ^that qualify them to display their pro- 
ductive activity, but that, as a condition of this activity, there must 
besides supervene a variable relation, C. I reserve the question 
whether we are right in thinking of this relation as other than one of 
those included in what we meant to be understood by the complete 
Reason (Grund) of the effect. A doubt being possible on this point, 
which will demand its own special investigation, we will provisionally 
conform to the ordinary way of looking at the matter and speak of C 
as the condition of the actual production of the effect — a condition 
which is something over and above the Reason (Ginind) that deter- 
mines the form of the ensuing effect. 

62. According to this usage of terms the causes (Ursachen) of a 
gunpowder-explosion are two things or facts, viz. the powder A and 
the heated body which forms the spark JB. The condition, C, of their 
action upon each other is presented to us in this case as their 
approximation or contact in space. The reason (Grund) of the effect 
lies in this, that the heightened temperature and the expansiveness of 
the gaseous elements condensed in the powder are the two premisses 
from which there arises for these elements a necessity of increase in 
their volume as effect. The final question, how in this case the 
efficient act takes place, we do not profess to be able to answer. Of 
whatever conjecture as to the nature of heat we may avail ourselves 
for the purpose, we find it impossible in the last resort to state how it 
is that Ae heightened temperature operates in bringing about in the 
expansive materials the movement of dilatation which they actually 
undergo. It is only the effect, the result brought about, which in this 
case is not a motionless state but itself a movement, that is open to 
our observation. 

In one respect this instance is unsatisfactory. In the case supposed 
we have no experience as to what becomes of the spark which was 
supposed to form one of the two causes of the total event. If on the 
other hand we throw a red-hot body, B, into some water, we 
notlice, over and above the sudden conversion of water into steam, 
ywhkh in this instance corresponds to the explosion of the powder in 
ptO' ofteTi the change which B has undergone. Lowered in its tern- 
‘ ['Aehallchkeiil 
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perature, perhaps with its structure shattered, or itself dissolved in what 
is left of the water, there lemains what was previously the heated body. 
Thus even the effect in this case consists of several different changes 
which are shared by the different concrete causes (Ursachen) that have 
been brought into contact Finally, since the evaporating water dis- 
sipates itself in the air, leaving behind it the cooled motionless body, 
that contact between the two which previously foimed the condition 
of their effect upon each other, has changed into a new relation in 
space between the altered bodies. Combining all these circumstances, 
we may say that, where a definite relation, C, gives occasion to an 
exercise of reciprocal action between the things A and JB^ A passes 
into a, JB into A and C into y. 

53. The particular forms and values which these tiansitions A — a, 
B — C — y, take in individual cases, can only be detei mined by so 
many special investigations, and these would be beyond the province 
of Metaphysics. Even the task of merely showing that all kinds of 
causation adjust themselves in general to the formula just given would 
be one of inoidinate length, and must be left to be completed by the 
attentive reader. The only point which I would bring into relief is 
this, that alike the contributions which the several ‘causes' (Ursachen) 
make to the form of the effect, and the changes which they themselves 
undergo through the process of producing it, admit of vacation in a 
very high degree. In view of this variety the usage of speech has 
created many expressions for states of the case, of which the distinc- 
tion is well-founded and valuable for the collective estimate of the 
impoUance of what takes place but which do not exhibit any distinc- 
tions that aie fundamental in an ontological sense. If clistic bodies, 
meeting, exchange their motions with each other wholly or in part, 
we have no doubt about the necessity of regarding both as meta- 
physically equivalent causes of this result They both contribute 
alike, though in different measure, to determine the form of the result, 
and the effect produced visibly divides itself between the two* 

It is otherwise in the instance of the exploding powder. Here 
everything that conditions the form of the result appears to He on one 
side, viz. in the powder, in the capability of expansion possessed by 
the elements condensed in it. The spark contributes nothing but an 
ultimate complementary condition — the high temperature, namely* 
which is the occasion of an actual outburst on the part of the pre- 
viously existing impulse to expansion, but which would not be qualified 
to supply the absence of that impulse. For this reason we look upon 
these two causes of the effect in different lights* It is not indeed as 

vor.. L H 
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if, in accordance with the reason given, we assigned the designation 
' cause ' par excellence to the powder. On the contrary this designation 
is assigned by ordinary usage rather to the spark, which alone pre- 
sents itself to our sensuous apprehension as the actively supervening 
element in contrast with the expectant attitude of the powder. But 
this usage at least we are ready to modify >\hen we enter upon a more 
scientific consideration of the case ; we then treat the spark as merely 
an occasional cause which helps an occurrence, for which the prelimi- 
naries were otherwise prcpaied, actually to happen. Though it is 
undoubtedly important, however, to note that peculiarity of the case 
which is indicated by the cxpiession ‘occasional cause,* yet from the 
ontological point of view the spark, even in its character as occasional 
cause, falls completely under the same conception of cause under 
which wc subordinate the powder. For whatever tendency to expan- 
sion wc may ascrilie to the elements united in the powder, taken by 
itself this merely suffices to maintain the picsent state of things. It 
is only the introduction of a heightened temperature that produces 
the necessity of explosion The ‘occasional cause* therefore brings 
about this result, not in the sense of giving to an event, for which the 
reason (Oiuiul) was completely constituted, but which still delayed to 
happen, the impulse which projected it into reality, but in the sense 
of being the last step in the completion of that ‘reason* of the event 
which was incompletely constituted before. Similar reflections will 
have to be made in all those cases whore one ‘cause* seems only to 
remove a hindrance which impedes the other causes in actually bring- 
ing about an effect for which the preliminary conditions are completely 
provided by them. The setting aside of an obstruction can only bo 
understood as the positive completion of that which the obstruction 
served to cancel in the complete ‘ Reason.* 

Phenomena such as occur in the processes of life call for still 
fhrtbcr distinctions of this kind. The same occasional causes, Light, 
Warmth, and Moisture, excite the seeds of different plants to quite 
different developments. In whatever amounts we combine these ex- 
ternal forces, though we may easily succeed in destroying the power of 
germination in any given seeds, we never succeed in eliciting different 
kinds of plants from them. The same rcmaik applies to the behaviour 
of living things at a later stage, when fully formed. The form of 
action which they exhibit, upon occasion being given from without, is 
IdoWpletely determined by their own organization, and we look upon 
< , causes in this case as mere necessary and fitted 

to exci|;e or, check reactions of which the prior conditions are present 
the oi^ganism, but with no further influence on the form which 
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the reactions lake. I do not pause to correct any inexactness that 
may be found in this last expression, nor do I repeat remarks which I 
have previously made and which would be applicable ’here. It is 
enough to say that, in a natural history of the vaiious forms which 
the process of causation may assume, all those that have been just 
referred to, as well as many others, fully deserve to be distinguished 
by designations of their own and to have their peculiarity exhibited in 
full relief. It is the oflSce of ontology, on the contrary, to hold fast 
the general outline of the relation of reciprocal action, in respect of 
which none of these forms contain any essential difference. In the 
view of ontology all causes of an effect are just as necessary to its pro- 
duction the one as the other. However great or small the share may 
be which each of them has in determining the form of the effect, no 
one of them will be wholly without such a share. Each of them is a 
contribution without which the complete 'reason’ (Grund) of the 
actual effect cannot be constituted. No one of them serves as a mere 
means of converting into fact a possibility already, without it, com- 
pletely determined in kind and quantity. It is exclusively with this 
ontological equivalence of the manifold causes of a fact that we are 
here concerned. It will only be at a later stage that it will become 
necessary to refer to those other characteristics of the causal relation 
of which the existence might even at this stage easily be established 
by the farther consideration of the instances already given. Such 
would be the fact that the effect produced does not attach itself ex- 
clusively to any one of the co-operative causes but rather distributes 
itself among them all, and, finally, the change, after the resulting action 
has been exerted, of the relation which served to initiate it, 

54. After all these remarks, however, the proper object of enquity 
has still been left untouched. How is this relation C, of which the 
establishment was necessary to elicit the effect, to be understood 
metaphysically? The need in which this question stands of spedsJ 
consideration is most readily apprehended if we transfer ourselves 
to the ontological position of Herbart. His theory started express^ 
from the supposition of a complete mutual independence on the part 
of the real Beings, of their being unconcerned with any Relation. 
If it allows the possibility of their falling into relations with each 
other, the readiness to make this admission rests simply on the sup- 
position that they remain unaffected by so doing. At the same time 
this metaphysical theory recognises a relation, under the name of the 
coexistence ^ of the real Beings, which does away with their complete 
^ [‘Zusammen/ lit. * together.*] 
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indifference towaids each other, and compels them to acts of mutual 
disturbance and of self-maintenance. 

In what, however, does this 'coexistence,' so pregnant with con- 
sequences, consist? So long as we confine oui selves to purely 
ontological consideiations, we can find in this expiession merely that 
indication of a postulate, not the indication of that by which this 
postulate is fulfilled. The 'coexistence' is so far nothing but that 
relation, as yet completely unknown, of two real Beings, upon the 
entiy of which their simple qualities can no longei remain unaffected 
by each other but are compelled to asseit an active reciprocal in- 
fluence. Thus underslood, let us call the ‘coexistence’ r. The 
teim ‘coexistence,’ howcvci, with its spatial associations, having once 
been chosen for this Quacsiium^ appears to have been the only source 
of Herbart's cosmological conviction that, as a self-evident tiuth, the 
only form in which the ontological ‘ coexistence ’ r, the condition of 
efficient causation, can occur in the woild, is that of coincidence in 
space. At least I do not find any further proof of the title to hold 
that tlic al)stract metaphysical postulate r admits of realisation in 
this and in no other imaginable * form. I shall have occasion below 
to express an opinion against the material Uuth of this assumption ; 
against the importance thus attached to contact in space as a con- 
dition of the cxeition of iihysical action, lleie we may very well 
concede the point to the common opinion, if appeal is made to 
the many instances in which, as a matter of fact, the appioximatiou 
of bodies to each other presents itself to us as a necessary pre- 
liminary to their action upon each other. Assuming, then, that con- 
tact can be shown universally to bo an indispensable pieliminary 
condition of physical action, even then we should only have dis- 
covered or conjectured the empirical form C under which as a matter 
of fact that mctai)hysical r, the tiue ground of all physical action, 
presents itself in the world. The question would remain as to the 
law which entitles this connexion in space to make that possible 
and necessary which would not occur without it. 

Wc are all at times liable to the temptation of taking that in the last 
r^ort to explain itself, of which continued observation has presented 
us with frequent instances, It cannot, therefore, be matter of surprise 
to me if younger and consequently keener intellects undertake to 
teach me that in tins case I do not understand myself. Whatever my 
‘*m)t may be, I cannot get rid of it. I must repeat that, so far as 
dll aee» there is no such inner connexion between the conception 
I [‘Anachaulich/] 
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of contact in space and that of mutual action as to make it self- 
evident that one involves the other. Granted that two Beings, A and 
B, are so independent of each other, so far removed from any mutual 
relation that feach could maintain its complete existence without regard 
to the other, as it were m a world of its own ; then, though it may be 
easy to picture the two as ' coexisting ’ in the same point of a space, 
it seems to me impossible to show that for this reason alone the 
indifference to each other must disappear. The external union of 
their situations which we present to our mind's eye must remain for 
them as unessential as previously every other relation was. Inwardly 
their several natures continue alien to each other, unless it can be 
shown that this ‘ coexistence * in space, Cl is more than a ' coex- 
istence' in space, that it includes precisely that metaphysical co- 
existence, which renders the Beings that would otherwise be self- 
suiRcing, susceptible and receptive towards each other. Not believing 
myself in the coirectness, as a matter of fact, of this theory of contact, 
I have naturally no reason to attempt such a proof, which, moreover, 
would carry us prematurely beyond the province of ontology. As a 
question of ontology, it only remains to ask what the r is, i. e. what 
is the condition which wo must suppose fulfilled, if in any relation C*, 
whether it be out of contact in space or of some wholly dififerent 
form, we suppose things previously indifferent to each other to 
become subject to the necessity of having respect to each other and 
of each ordering its states according to the states of the other. This 
question is the starting-point of the various views that have been held 
on the problem, how one thing comes to act on another. None of 
them could avoid enquiring for a mode of transition of some sort or 
other from the state which is not one of coexistence to one that is so. 
It is according as they claim to have discovered the mode of transi** 
lion or to be entitled to deny that there is any such transition, that they 
have resulted in notably divergent conceptions of the course of the 
universe. 

66. The transfer of an influence^ is the process by whigh accord- 
ing to the common view it is sought to explain the excitement of 
Things, previously unaffected by each other, to the exercise of their 
active force: and the process is generally conceived in a one- 
sided way as an emanation proceeding from an active Being only, 
and directed upon a passive Being. That this representation only 
serves to indicate the fact of which an explanation is sought, becomes 
at once apparent if we attempt to define the proper meaning and 
nature of that to which, under the figurative name of influence, we 
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ascribe that transition from the one Being to the other. Only one 
supposition would make the matter perfectly clear ; the supposition, 
namely, that this E which makes the transition is a Thing, capable of 
independent reality, which detaches itself from its formal connexion 
with A and enters into a similar or different connexion with some- 
thing else JB. But precisely in this case unless something further 
supervened, theie would be no implication of that action of one thing on 
another, which it is sought to render intelligible. If a moist body A, 
becoming diy itself, makes a dry body i?, moist, it is the palpable water 
E which here effects this tiansition. If, howcvei, what we under- 
stood by moisture was mciely the piesence of this watei, at the end 
of the transition neithei A nor B woukl have undergone a change of 
its own nature, such a change as it was our object to bring under the 
conception of an effect attained by an active cause. The transition 
itself is all that has taken place. 

Tiue, the withdrawal of the watci alters the drying body, its ac- 
cession alters the body that becomes moist. The connexion between 
the minutest particles changes as the liquid forces its way among 
them. As they aie forced asundci, they foim a larger volume and 
the connexion between them l>econies tougher, while the drying 
body becomes more brittle as it shrinks in cxlenl. These aie effects 
of the kind which we wish to understand, but the supposed transition 
of the water does not suffice for their exidauation. After the water 
has reached its new position in the second body 7?, the question 
arises completely anew what the influence is which, so placed, it is 
able to exercise — an influence such that the constituents of B are 
compelled to alter their relative positions. In like manner the ques- 
tion would arise how th<j removal of the water from A could become 
for this body a reason for the reversal of its properties. This illus- 
/ iration will be found universally applicalilc. Wiercvcr an clement 
I capable of independent motion, passes from A to B — thus in all 
cases where we observe what can propeily be called a ‘ causa transiens' 
—there universally this transition is only picliminary to tlie action^ of 
one body on another. This action follows the transition, beginning 
in a manner wholly unexplained only when the transition is com- 
pleted* Nor would it be of the slightest help if, following a common 
, tendency of the imagination, we tried to sublimate the iranseunt ele<« 
ment into something more subtle than a Uhing.’ Whatever spiritual 
ebtti^. we might suppose to radiate from to j?, at the end of its 
Jouililjfr k would indeed be in J?, but the question how, being there, 

; ' » t*Wiikung/j. 
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it mjght begin to exert its action upon constituents different from it, 
would recur wholly unanswered. 

60. This difficulty suggests the next transformation of the com- 
mon view. Instead of the causative thing (Ursache), we suppose a 
force, an action, or a state, E, to pass from A to B, We may sup- 
pose these various expressions, which are to some extent ambiguous, 
to have so fax a clear notion attached to them that they denote some- 
thing else than a thing. They thus avoid the question how the 
thing acts on other things after its transition has been effected. But 
in that case they are liable to the objection, familiar to the old Meta- 
physic : ‘ attnbuta non separantur a substantiis.^ No state, Ey can so 
far detach itself from the Thing of which it was a state, as to subsist 
even for an infinitesimal moment between A and B^ as a state of 
neither, and then to unite itself with B in order to become its state. 

The same remark would apply if that which passed from A to B 
were supposed, by a change of expression, to be an action, and thus 
not a state but an event. No event can detach itself from the A, 
in a change of which it consists, and leave this A unchanged behind 
it in order to make its way independently to B. According to this 
conception of it, so far as it is a possible conception at all, the action 
thus supposed to transfer itself would simply be the whole process of 
efficient causation which it is the problem to explain, not a con- 
dition, in itself intelligible, which would account for the result being 
brought about. 

And after all these inadmissible representations would not even 
bring the advantage they were meant to bring. As in regard to the 
transition of independent causative things, so in regard to the transi- 
tion of the state or event E from A to B the old question would 
recur. GranUng that E could separate itself from A^ what gave it its 
direction at the particular moment to B, rather tlian to C? If we as- 
sume that A has given it this direction, we presuppose the same 
process of causative action as taking place between A and E tor 
which we have not yet found an intelligible account as taking place 
between A and B, Nor is this all. • Since it will not be merely bn 
B and C, but presumably on many other Beings that A will put 
forth its activity, we shall have to ask the further question what it is 
that at a given moment determines A to impart to jS" the direedpn 
towards B and not towards C, or towards C and not towards B. An 
answer to this question could only be found in the assumption that 
already at this moment A is subject to some action of B, and not at 
the same time to any action of C, and that there thus arises in it the , 
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counter-action, in the exercise of which it now enjoins upon E the 
transition to B and not to C. Thus for the second time we should 
have to presuppose an action which we do not undei stand before we 
could piesent to ourselves so much as the possibility of that con- 
dition which is no more than the preliminary to a determinate action. 

Finally it is important to lealise how completely impossible is the 
innocent assumption that the tiansferred -S' will all of a sudden be- 
come a state of B, when once it has completed its journey to B, 
Had this homeless state once anived at the metaphysical place which 
B occuiiies, it would indeed be theic, but what would follow from 
that? Not even that it would icmain tlierc. It might continue its 
mysterious journey to infinity and, as it was once a no-man’s state, so 
remain. For the mcie purpose of keeping it in its course, we must 
make the yet further supposition of an arresting action of B upon it. 
And given this singular notion, it would still be a long way to the 
consequence that A', being an independent state, not belonging to 
anything in particular, should not only somehow attach itself to the 
equally independent being jff, but should become a state of this B 
itself, an affection or change of B, These accumulated difficulties 
make it clear that the coming to pass of a causative action can never 
be explained by the tian&fer of any influence, but that what we call 
such a transfer is nothing but a designation of that which has taken 
place in the still unexplained process of causation or which may be 
regarded as its result. 

67. Apart from its being wholly unfruitful, the view of which we 
have been speaking has become positively mischievous through pre** 
judiccs which very naturally attach themselves to it. It treats the 
transmitted effect E as one ready-made, and merely notices the 
change on the part of the things of which incidentally it becomes a 
stale. No doubt there is a tacit expectation that, upon its being 
carried over to B, many further incidents will there follow in its train 
of which no more explicit account is taken. But in order that the 
view may have any sort of clearness, it must in any case assume that 
B will afford to E on its arrival the same possibility of reception and of 
4 ^ existence in it which was offered it by A* There thus arise jointly the 
1 notions that the effect must be the precise counterpart of its cause or at 
Toast resemble^ it, and that all beings, between which a reciprocal action 
'fte to be possible, must be qualified for it by homogeneity of nature. 

^ i' Cfiatoh Oder doriiShnlSch sein milfise,* Cp« note on * Gleichheit,’ § 19 supra. 
, ' ' '59 saakes It clear that the term * gleioh’ does not merely refer to the alleged 

of eaus«t ^ 
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Our previous considerations compel us to contradict these 
every point. No thing is passive or receptive in the sense of its being 
possible for it to take to itself any ready-made state from without 
as an accession to its nature. Foi everything which is supposed to 
arise in it as a state, there is some essential and indispensable co- 
operating condition in its own nature. It is only jointly with this 
condition that an external impact can form the sufficient reason which 
determines the kind and form of the resulting change. So long as 
there is speaking generally a certain justification, owing to that pecu- 
liarity of the cases contemplated which we mentioned above, for 
treating one thing A par excellence as the cause, a second B as the 
sustamer of the effect or as the scene of its manifestation, in such 
cases we shall even find that the form of the effect produced by A 
depends in quite a preponderating degree on the natuie of the 
which suffers it. It is only to forms of occurrence which are pos- 
sible and appropiiate to this its nature that B allows itself to be con- 
stiained by exteinal influences. It is little more than the deter- 
mination of the degrees in which these occurrences are to present 
themselves that is dependent on corresponding varieties in the ex- 
ternal exciting causes. This is the case not only with living beings, 
but with inanimate bodies. Upon one and the same blow one 
changes its form yieldingly, another splits into fragments, a third falls 
into conUnuous vibrations, some explode. What each does is the 
consequence of its completely determinate stiucture and constitution 
upon occasion of the outward excitement. 

This being so, if it is improper to speak of a transmission of a 
ready-made effect, it is still moie so to speak of a universal identity 
in kind and degree^ of cause with effect. It would in itself be an 
inexactness, to begin with, to try to establish an equation between the 
' cause ' (Ursache), which is a Thing, and the effect which is a stat^ 
or an occurrence. All that could be attempted would be to maintain 
that what takes place in the one ‘cause* considered as active is 
identical with that which will take place in the other considered as 
passive; or, to put the proposition more correctly, considering the 
number of objects which are equally entitled to be causes, each 
will produce in the other the same state in which it was itself. Ex- 
pressed in this form, we might easily be misled into looking upon it 
as in fact a universal truth. The science of mechanics, at least, in 
the distribution of motions from one body to another, puts a number 
of instances at command which would admit of being reduced to this 
^ [‘ Glcichheit,’ v, note on p. 104.] 
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point of view and which might awaken the conjecture that other 
occurrences of a different kind would upon investigation be found 
explicable in the same way* Against this delusion I must recall the 
previous expression of my conviction ; that even in cases where as a 
matter of fact a perfectly identical reciprocal action, Z, is exercised 
between A and -5, it yet cannot arise in the way of a transmission of 
a ready-made state, Zi that what takes place in A and JB is even in 
these cases always the pioduction anew of a 2', conformably with the 
necessity with which Z under tlie action of JB arises out of tlie nature 
of and under the action of A aiises out of the nature of -ff ; that, 
while it is a possible case, which our theory by no means excludes, 
that these two actions should be the same ; their equality is not a 
universal condition which we arc to consider in the abstract as essen- 
tial to the occurrence of any reciprocal action. 

58. I'he fatal error, on which we have been dwelling, is not one to 
be lightly passed over. The conviction must be established that of 
the alleged identity between cause and effect nothing is left but the 
more general truth with which we are familiar. This truth is that 
the natures of the Things which act on each other, the inner states in 
which for the moment they happen to be and the exact relation 
which prevails between them — that all this forms the complete 
* reason^ from which the re.sulting effect as a whole issues. Even 
that this conse<iucnce is contaimd in its reason is more Ilian we should 
be entitled to say, unless we at least conceive as immediately involved 
in the nature of the things and already in living operation those 
highest grounds of determinution, according to which it is decided 
what consequence shall follow from what reason in the actual world. 
And this tacit completion of our thought would emj>haticaliy not lead 
back to the view which we are here combating* For of what is con- 
tained in those highest conditions which determine what shall 
emanate from what, in the actual world, as consequent from cause or 
reason, we have not in fact the knowledge which we might here be 
inclined to claim. There is nothing to warrant the assurance that it 
is exclusively by general laws, the same in innumerable instances of 
their application, that to each state of facts, as it may at any lime 
Starkd, the new slate, which is to be its consequence, is adjusted. It 
is an assurance in which the wish is father to the thought It 
paturally arises out of our craving for knowledge, for it is doubtless 
upon this supposition that any consequence can be derived 
otttlytiicdlly from its * reason ' or be understood as an instance of a 
' chor^teristlc. 
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But what is there to exclude Hn limine^ the other possibility; that 
some one plan, which in the complex of reality only once completes 
itself and nowhere hovers as a universal law over an indefinite 
number of instances, should assign to each state of facts that con- 
sequence which belongs to it as a further step in the realisation of 
this one history — so belongs to it, howevei, but once at this definite 
point of the whole, never again at any other point ? On that supj>o- 
sition indeed our knowledge would no longer confront reality with 
the proud feeling that it can easily assign its place to everything that 
occurs in it, as a known instance of general laws, and can prede- 
termine analytically the consequence which must attach to it. The 
series of events would unfold itself for us synthetically; an object of 
wondering contemplation and experience, but not an object of actuiil 
understanding till we should have appiehended the meaning of the 
whole, as distinguished from that which repeats itself within the whole 
as a geneial mode of connexion between its several meinhers. 

69. We will not, however, pursue these ultiinalc thoughts. I 
merely hint at them here in Older to dislodge certain widely* spread 
prejudices from their resting-place, but cannot now work them out. 
We will take it for granted that every effect in the world admits of ' 
being apprehended in accordance with the requirements of know* 
ledge as the conclusion of a syllogism, in which the collective data of 
a special case serve as minor premiss to a major premiss formed by ^ 
a general law. Even on this supposition it would still be an ua- : 
warrantable undertaking to seek to limit the content of that general 
law itself and that relation between its constituent meml>ers which in 
supposed to serve as a model for the connexion between the faelsi 
given in the minor premiss. Supposing this content of the law to l>e 
symbolised by a-f-/3=:y^ we are not to go on for ever attempting to 
deduce the title of a+^ to be accepted as tlie reason of /from higher 
and more general laws. Each of these higher laws which wc might 
have reached would repeat the same form Oj-f and would com- 
pel us at last to the confession that while undoubtedly a ooncej^Udn 
of the individual admits of being derived analytically from the general, 
the most general laws are given synthetic relations of reason and con- 
sequent, which we have simply to recognise without in turn making 
their recognition dependent on the fulfilment of any coudlilona 
whatever. No doubt, in the plan of the world as a whole these given 
relations are not isolated, unconnected, data. Any one who was able 
to apprehend and express this highest idea would find them tmnd 
together, not indeed necessarily by a logical connexion ; but by alt 
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sesthelic necessity and justice. From finite knowledge this actual 
system of reality is hidden. It has no standard at command for 
deciding with what combination a+jS this system associates a con- 
sequence y; to what other combination it forbids eveiy con- 

sequence. In judging of particular phenomena the natuial sciences 
confoim to this sound principle. It is to expeiience alone that they 
look for enlightenment as to all those simplest and most primary 
modes of action of bodies upon each other, to which by way of ex- 
planation they reduce the individual characteristics of the given cases. 

This makes us wondci the moie at the geneial inclination to ven- 
ture recklessly, just at this most decisive point, upon an a priori 
proposition of a kind fiom which science would shrink if it were a 
question of the primaiy laws of matter and motion, and to make the 
possibility of any icciprocal action depend on identity of kind and 
degrees comparability or likeness on the part of the agents between 
which it is to take place. Where this identity really exists, it does 
not help to explain anything— neither the nature of the effect nor the 
manner in which it is hioughi about. For our minds, no doubt, a 
and a upon coming together foim the sum 20, but how they would 
behave in reality— whethei one would add itself to the other, whether 
they would fuse with each other, would cancel, or in some way alter 
f‘ach other — is what no one can conjecture on the giound of this 
juecisc likeness between thorn. As little can we conjecture why 
they should act upon each other at all and not remain completely 
IndifTerent. In spite of this likeness they were, on the supposition, 
two mutually independent things l^efore they came together. Why 
their likeness^ should compel them to become susceptible to each 
other’s influence is far less immediately intelligible than it would be 
that difference and opposition should have this effect. These at 
least imply a demand for an adjustment to be effected by a new event, 
whereas from an existing likeness the absence of any reciprocal 
action would seem the thing to be naturally looked for. Such con- 
siderations however simply settle nothing. All that wc can be certain 
of is ihc complete groundlessness of every proposition which connects 
possibility of reciprocal action, between things with any other 
homogeneity on the part of the things than that which is guaranteed 
by the fact of this reciprocal action. To connect the reciprocal action 
with Ms homogeneity is an identical proposition. If the things act 
Upon» and are affected by, each otlicr, they have just this in common 
that, fltey fell under the conception of substance, of which the essence 
^ V. fiote on ( £jr, * Equality * would not bult the argument bered 
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is determined merely by these two predicates. But there is no other 
obligation to any further unifoimity on theii part in order to their 
admitting of subsumption under this conception of substance. 

60 . There have been two directions in which the mischievous 
influence of the prejudices we have been combating has chiefly 
asserted itself. One of its natural consequences w^as the effort to 
reduce whatever happens to a single common denomination, to 
discover perhaps in spatial motion, at present, for instance, in the 
favourite foim of vibration, not one kind of event, but that in which 
all events, as such, consist ; the primary piocess, variations of which— 
none of them being more than variations in quantity — had not only 
to afford to all other events, diffenng in kind and form, the occasions 
for their occurrence, but to produce them as far as possible entiiely 
out of themselves, as an accession to their own being, though indeed 
an unintelligible one. This impoverishment of the universe, by le- 
duction of its whole many-coloured course to a mere distribution of 
a piocess of occurrence which is always identical, was in fact scarcely 
avoidable if every effect in respect of all that it contained was to be 
the analytical consequence of its presuppositions. It is enough heie 
to have raised this preliminary protest against the ontological piin- 
ciples on which this reduction is founded. Theie will be occasions 
later for enlaiging further upon the objections to it. 

The other equally natural consequence of the prejudice in question 
was the oflence taken at the manifold variety in the natures of things. 
This has been at the bottom of views now prevalent on many ques- 
tions, and especially on that of the leciprocal action between soul and 
body. On this point ancient philosophy was aheady under the in- 
fluence of the misleading view. That^ like can only be known by 
like was an established superstition to which utterance had been given 
before the relation of causality and reciprocal action became an object 
of enquiry in its more general aspect. What truth there may be in 
this ancient view is one of the questions that must be deferred for 
special investigation ; but I can scarcely pass it over at once, for do . 
I not already hear* the appeal, ^If the eye were not of the nature of? 
the sun, how could it behold the light®?* But the finest verses do' 
not settle any metaphysical question, and this greatly misapplied: 
utterance of Goethe*s is not an exception. To the logical analyst, in' 
search for clearness, it conveys another impression than to the sensi- 
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bility that demands to be excited. It is not the eye at all that sees 
the sun : the soul sees it. Nor is it the sun that shines, but the seen 
imaged present only in the soul, that yields to the soul the beautiful 
impression of illumination. Light in that sense in which it really 
issues from the sun — the systematic vibratory motions of the ether — 
we do not see at all, but there supervenes upon it owing to the nature 
of our soul the new phenomenon, wholly incomparable with it, of 
luminous clearness. What confiimation then could there be in Goethe's 
inspired lines foi the assumption that like can only be known by like, 
kin by kin? To the poet it is no repioach that he should have seized 
and expicfescd a general truth of gieat interest in a beautiful form, 
though the persuasive force of that form of expression lies less in its 
exactness than in the seductive presentation to the mind’s eye of a 
fascinating image. Perhaps this poet's privilege has been somewhat 
too freely used in these chaiming veises, of which the matter is false 
in every single fibre ; but we must candidly confess what we all feel, 
that at all events tlicy express forcibly and convincingly the pregnant 
thought of a universal mutual relativity which connects all things in 
the world, and among them the knowing spirit with the object of its 
knowledge, and which is neither less real nor less impoitant if it is 
not present in the limited and one-sided foxm of a homogeneity of 
essence. The tiuth on the contrary is that there is no limit to the 
possible number and variety of the ties constituted by this relativity, 
by the mutual susceptibility and reciprocal action of things. The 
metaphysician, who stands up for this wealth of variety against every 
levelling prejudice which would attenuate it without reason, is cer- 
tainly in deeper sympathy with the spirit of the great poet than are 
tliose who use this utterance^ itself open to some objection, as a 
witness in favour of a wholly objectionable scientific mistake. 

61 . So much by way of digression. Let us return to the object 
before us. It was impossible, we found, in the case of two causes 
operating on each other, to represent anything as passing from each 
to the other which would explain their reciprocal influence. Yet 
it appeared to be only under this condition that* the conception of 
causal action was applicable. The only alternative left, therefore, is 
to tender the course of the universe explicable, without presupposing 
this impossible action. 

The first attempt in this direction is the doctrine of Occasionalism— 

, • [I know of no othorword than 'imago' by which 'BiW can here be rendered, 
bat It matt be uaderitood that no meaning of attaches to the word in 
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the doctrine which would tieat a relation C arising between A and B 
only as the occasion upon which in A and B, without any mutual 
influence of the two upon each other, those changes take place into 
a and ft which we commonly ascribe to reciprocal action between 
them. In this simple form there would be little in the doctrine to 
excite our attention. It is easy to see that an occasion which cannot 
be used is no occasion. But in order to be used, it must be observable 
by those who are to make use of it. If A and B^ upon an occasion C, 
are to behave otherwise than they would have done upon an occasion 
y, they must already in case C be otherwise affected than they would 
have been in case y. That this should be so is only thinkable on 
supposition that some action, wherever it may have come from, has 
already taken effect upon them. The occasion, accordingly, which 
was to make it possible for the active process to be dispensed with, 
presupposes it on the contrary as having already taken place. Other- 
wise the occasion could not serve as an occasion for a further reaction. 
Occasionalism therefore cannot be accepted as a vuiaphysical theory. 
The notion that it can is one that has only been ascribed to me by a 
misinterpretation which I wish expressly to guard against. As I re- 
marked above, I can only regard ‘Occasionalism' as a precept of 
Methodology, which for the purpose of definite enquiries excludes an 
insoluble question — one at any rate which docs not press for a solu- 
tion — ^in order to concentrate effort upon the only attainable, or only 
desirable, end. If it is a question of the reciprocal action between 
soul and body, it is of importance to investigate the particular spiritual 
processes that are in fact so associated with particular bodily ones 
according to general! ules that the manifold and complex occurrences, 
presented to us by our inner experience, become reducible to simple 
fundamental relations, and thus an approximate forecast of the future 
becomes possible. On the other hand, it is for this purpose a matter 
of indifference to know what are the ultimate means by which the 
connexion between the two series of events is brought about. Thus 
for this question as to body and soul— and it was this that, as a mat- 
ter of history, the doctrine of Occasionalism was framed to meet*-*-^ 
may be as serviceable as for Physics, which itself is content to enquire 
in the first instance into the different modes of connexion between 
different things, not mto the way in which the connexion is brought 
about Metaphysics, however, having this latter problem for its ex- 
press object, cannot be satisfied vnth passing it over, but must seek 
its solution. 

62 . Meanwhile I may mention a special expression of this view, 
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'which is not without some plausibility. ‘ Why,’ it ■will be asked, ‘ if it 
is once allowed that the lelation C between A and 5 is the complete 
reason of a definite consequent jF", do we go on to seek for some- 
thing fujther by which the sequence of this consequent is to be con- 
diuoned? What power in the woild could there be which would lie 
able to hinder the fulfilment of a universal law of nature, if all con- 
ditions are fulfilled to the realisation of which the law itself attaches 
the realisation of its consequent?’ Such is the argument that will be 
used, and it may be supplemented by a pre\ious admission of our 
own, that whenever there is an appearance as if the occui fence of 
a consequent, of which all the conditions are piesent, wcie yet de- 
layed, pending a final impulse of realisation, it will always lx- found 
on closer observation that in fact the sum of conditions was not com- 
pleted and that it was for its completion, not for the mere realisation 
of something of which the cause was already completely given, that 
the missing detail lequired to be added*. 

This argument, however, is only a new form of an old error, and 
our rejoinder can do no moie than repeat what is familiar. The 
assertion that there obtains a general law, which not only connects 
necessary truths with each other but reality with reality, is simply an 
expression of the recollection, observation, and expectation that in all 
cases where the condition foiming the hypotliesis of the law has been, 
is, or will be realised, the event fonning its conclusion has occurred, 
is occurring, or will occur. We are therefore not entitled to treat the 
validity of the law as an independently thinkable fai t, to which its 
supervening fulfilment attaches itself as a necessary consequence. 
Rather it is simply the observed oi expected fulfiliueut itself, and w« 
should have to fall back on the barren proposition that wherever the 
law fulfils itself it docs fulfil itself, while the question how this n>suU 
comes about would remain wholly unanswered. Or, to express the 
same error in another way ; were we really to conceive Ute law to be 
valid merely as a law, it would follow that it was only hyjiothetically 
valid, and was not in a state of constant fulfilment : for in the latter 
case it would be no law, but an eternal fact. Kven on this sup{x>sitkm 
it will only fulfil itself when the conditions involved m its mitecedent, 
which form the sole legitimation of its conclusion, have been actually 
reused. If then the force compelling tlie realisation proceeded from 
the law, this must be incited to the manifestation of its force by Ute 
, ^ivea ,case of its application, which implies that it must itself lie 
. ,ot^ter^ affected in that case than in the case where it is not 
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applicable. We should thus be clearly presupposing an action exer- 
cised upon the law itself in order, by help of the power of the law, to 
dispense with the action of the things upon each other. 

If, then, we decide to give up these peculiar views in which the law 
is treated as a thing that can act and suffer ; if we allow that, whatever 
be the ordinance of the law, it must always be the things that take 
upon themselves to execute it, then A and at the moment when 
they find themselves in the relation C, must be in some way aware of 
this fact and must be affected by it otherwise than they would be by 
any other relation y, not at present obtaining. The upshot of these 
considerations is that neither the validity of a general law nor the 
mere subsistence of a relation between two things is enough to ex- 
plain the new result thereupon arising without the mediation of some 
action. On the contrary, what we call in this connexion the action 
aupcrvci\ing in consequence of the relation, is in fact only the reaction 
upon another action that precedes it and to which the things had 
already been subject from each other. It was our mistake to look 
upon this as a relation merely subsisting but not yet operative, a 
relation merely introducing and conditioning the causative action. 
I'lie recognition of this truth is of fundamental importance. We 
shall be often occupied in the sequel with its further exposition. 
This preliminary statement of it may serve to throw light on the 
complete untenableness of Occasionalism even in this refined form 
and to show that it can as little dispense as can any other theory with 
the problematical process of causative action, by help of which alone 
it can explain how it is that a law is alternately fulfilled and not 
fulfilled according as its conditions are fulfilled or no. 

60. Another soriesp of kindred attempts may be grouped under the 
name given by liCibnitz to the most elaborate of them, that of the 
^Prc-eslablishcd Harmony/ In laying down the principle that ^the 
Monads are without windows,' Leibnitz starts from the supposition of 
a relation of complete mutual exclusion between the simple essences 
on which he builds his universe. The expression is one that I cannot 
admire, because I can find no reason for it, while it summarily exdfides 
a pORsibillly as to which at any rate a question still remained to be 
asked. That Monads, the powers of which the world consists, are 
not empty spaces which become penetrated by ready-made states 
tlirough openings that arc left in them, was a truth that did not need 
explanation, but this proved nothing against the possibility of a less 
palpable commerce between them, to which the trnme ^reciprocal 
action' might have been fitly applied. It would not therefor© have 
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caused me any surprise if Leibnita had employed the same in 
an exactly opposite way and had taught that the Monads liad windows, 
through which their iimer states were communicated to each other. 
There would not have been less reason, perhaps there would luivct 
been more, for this assertion than for that which he preferred. To 
let that pass, however, when once recipiocal action had been ted, 
there was nothing left for explanation of the de facto correspontlrnce 
which takes place between the states of things but an appeal tn a 
higher all-encompassing bond, to the deity whicli had designtHl tiu*ir 
developments. Before the understanding of God there hover iutiu- 
merable images of possible worlds: each of them so ordered iti the 
multitude of its details as is required with consistent mKCSsity hy 
certain eternal laws of truth, binding for God himself and not alter- 
able at his pleasure. In this inner arrangement of each world (iod 
can alter nothing. If in the various worlds his wisdom fituls 
various degrees of perfection, he yet cannot unite tltcir scatU*red 
superiorities into one wholly perfect world. His will can only grant 
for that one which is relatively most perfect, just as it is, atlmlsirion 
to reality. 

The further elaboration of the doctrine might l)e looked for In 
either of two different directions. It might have lx»en ex])ecied cither 
to take the line of conOning the original determination to the general 
laws governing the world that has been called into cxi.slenct% as 
distinct from the sum of the cases in which those laws may l;e applied, 
or that of supposing these cases of their application also to h.iv<f k^eti 
once for all irrevocably determined. The first assumption would only 
have led back to the embarrassments of Occasionalism jmi noticed. 
Leibnite decided unhesitatingly for the second Just as in owr first 
parents the whole series of descendants is contained, with alt details 
of their individuality, with their acts and destinies, so is every maurat 
occurrence, down to the direction which the falling rain-flrnp takes 
to-day in the storm, completely predetermined. But this In not to lie 
understood as if the manifold constituent agents of Uw worlfl hy Uidir 
co-operation at each moment brought about what is contained hi tlie 
i^ext moment of the world’s existence. For each single constitiumt 
the series of all its states is established from the beginning, and tlie 
Inner developments of all take place after tlio iminiufr of a pandiel 
Independent course, without interference with each other. The cor# 
t^A^Kmdence which is nevertheless maintained between them is tlie 
unavoidable consequence of their first arrangement, if we consider the 
world as a creation of the divine design, or simply their rfr 
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chaiacter, if we consulet it merely as an unalterable object of the 
divine intellect. 

64. This notable tlicory impresses us in different ways, according 
as one or other of its features is put in clearer relief. I'he doctiinc 
of a thonmgh mutual relation between all elements of the universe, 
and the other doctiine of the independence of those elements, are in 
it alike carried to a degree of exaggeration at which both conceptions 
seem to approach the unintelligible. The whole content of the 
Univeise and of its history is supiiosed to be present to the divine 
understanding at one and the same time as a system of elements 
mutually and unnliCRibly conditioned in manifold ways, so that what 
appears in time as following an antecedent is not less the condition of 
that iiutcccdcnt than is any antecedent the condition of that which it 
precedf.s. Thus I.A‘ibnity. could say that not merely do wind and 
waves iiniiel the ship Imt the motion of the ship is the condition of the 
motion of wind and waves. 'I'lie iiunicduite consequence of thus 
substituting the connexion of a system of coifsistent ide.ia for a 
connexion in the way oi active causation is to take away all inteili' 
gible tnciudiig from the Reality which God is supiiosed to have vouch- 
safed to this world, while he denied it to tlic other imaginary worlds 
wliich were present to his intellect as consistent articulations of what 
was contained in other ideas. 'I'hc development in time adds nothing 
to die eternally predclemiined order. It merely presents it as a 
succession. What new relation then is constituted for God or the 
world by this reality, so that it should count for something more and 
Ifcttcr than the previous presentation of the idea of a world to the 
mind of God? It is of no avail to say that then the world was 
merely thought of, whereas now it is. It is not open to us con- 
sistently with the system of fsiitmiu, as it might tic elsewhere, simply 
to ri>cogntsc this antithesis as one tlmt is given, however hard to define. 
When the supposition is that of a wise will, which had the altemadve. 
of adlowitig reality to an idea or of refilling it, the question, what new, 
Good could arise merely by the realisation of what previously WM 
present to Thought, must be plainly answered. 

If the artist is not satisfied with the completed image of the worfeti 
wltich hovers before bis mind's eye, but wisto to see it in bodily foim 
witii thf licxiily eye; or if the Itearer of a tale betrays his interest by 
enquiring wliether it is true; what is the source of the onivlng for 
ftatUiy in these two cases, which we may compare with the case in 
question ? In the first case, 1 think, it is simply this> that there is a 
tadt expeetation of some growth in the content of the work of wt 
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arising from its realisation# To walk about in the huihling as m luully 
built is something different from the range of imagination throiigii tli»‘ 
details of the plan. Not only the materials of the building, but du* 
world outside it, among the influences of which — influences sul'jis I to 
incalculable change — the work, when realised, is plic«*d, eiivile a 
multitude of new impressions, which th<i inventive fumy iniglil ind^'r-il 
hope for but without being able to cicate the iinpiesNions thri »'-«•! vew. 
This advantage of realisation is one that f^eihnilz not have h.td 
in view since his theory of the Pre-establishment of all that is <*^*n- 
tained in the world had excluded the possiliiliiy of iiu} ihing new a-* 
well as the reciprocal action from which alone an} thing newi rmld 
have issued. The other wish — the tvish that a story hi*arrl tn»iy ts* 
true or (in other cases) that it may not be true, arises from ih** 
which the heart feels in the deincted relationH of the figun*s brratghl 
on the scene. It is not enough that every happy tnoment of spiritna! 
life should merely be a thought of the Poet and an enjoyment im- 
parted to the hearoV, of which the exhibition of unreal ftntiis is ihct 
medium. We wish these forms themselves to live, in order that It 
might be possible for them also to enjoy the grmd width delights 
in the imaginary tale. In like manner we console rmr.M'lve » with lfi*» 
unreality of what we hear or read, if we are <listrc*ssed by the image,* 
presented to us of unhappiness or wrong. 

This line of thought was not excluded by tlie eoncepliou with whit ti 
Leibnitz began, but it could only be worked out on one hupjyodiion. 
To give reality to an idea of a world was only worth ilf)ing if the mn 
of the Good was increased by tlic sum of those who tn glit iK'vome 
independent centres of its enjoyment; if, instead of th,a which was 
the object of God’s approval remaining simply His thought, the 
.beings, of whom the image and concisptiou W(tre iiulwdrd in lint 
approved plan of a world, were enabled ihemHriveH to thitik it .md 
have experience of it in their lives. 1 n*Hcrv<* the {{tie.Jiou bow f 4 r 
this view correspomls with Leibnitz’ tfwory. Alien to him it w;h not. 
Something at least analogous to spiritual life was accepl^ul by him, for 
whatever reason, as the concrete import <»f the lielng which Mn 
Moxutds possessed. 

68* This line of thought, however, whicli alone Hef*»w to nu* iij» 
correspond to the notion of an admission Ui r<?ality of a world 0{h«*r« 
lirise 6bly present in idea to God, is scarcely consistent with the com* 
IfoM of all events. When we turn to the implications 

idenoe, we find that ft too, if It allows no limits to hs 
prfoc^ bt esiusslity and denies tlie possibility of mty new starting* 
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point for events, cannot avoid the conclusion that cvciy detail in the 
established course of the univeise is a necessaiy consequence of the 
past, and ultimately, though this regress can never be completed, of 
some state of the universe which it decides to regaid as the primary 
state. But it does not take this doctnne to mean that the sum of all 
these conscr^uenceh has been fixed in some primary providential 
computation. Tlie consequences arc supposed really to come into 
being for the first time, and the validity of universal laws is taken to 
bt‘ sufficient to account for their realisation without any such pre- 
anangement. These laws arc enough to provide for limitation to a 
definite diiecUon in the development of the new out of the old. In 
tludr ultimate const‘qnence8 the two doctrines coincide so far as this* 
that they lead to the belief in an iiicvocable arrangement of all events. 
Yi*t in th(j actual puisuit of physical investigations something else 
sutmis to me to be inqilied. \\V shrink fioin sunendering ouiselves 
to this last <leducli<jn from tlie cansal nexus. No natural law, as 
expressed by a universal hypothetical judgment, indicates by itself the 
cases in which it comes to be applied. It waits for the requisite 
plants of application to be supplied from some (Aher quarter. 

We know, of course, that upon supposition of the universal 
validity of the causal nexus neither accident nor freedom is admis- 
sible; that accordingly what remains undehtmined in our conce{>tioni 
of the law cannot be really imdctcrmincd; that thus every later point 
of application of a law is itself only a product of earlier applications. 
I’hiH is adinittetl witliout cpialificaiion In reference to every limited 
section of leality, since behind it one still uninvestigated may bo con- 
ceived in the past, as to which silence may be kept. But with every 
inclination to treat the spiritual life in its turn according to like 
principles, wc slirink from pronouncing flatly that the whole of 
reality, including the history of spirits, is only the successive unfold- 
ing of consetiui’uces ab^K>lutcly predetermined. That in the real ; 
passage of events scnnclhing sliould really come to pass, sometldng 
new which previously was not ; that history should be something more] 
tlmn a translation into time of the eternally complete content, of 
ordered world ; tids is a deep and irrepressible demand of our spirit, 
umler the influence of which we all act in life. Without its satis- 
faction tlie world would be, not Indeed unthinkable and 8elf*»contrSuJic- 
toiy, but unmeaning and incre<lihle. When we admit the universal 
validity of laws, it is at bottom only In the tacit hope that, among the 
changing points of application which are presented to those laws In 
the course of events, there may turn out to be new ones introduced 
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from which the consequences of the laws may take directions not 
previously determined. Natural sympathy, therefore, is what the 
Pre-established Harmony does not command. Even if it fulfilled its 
metaphysical puipose, this hypothesis of Leibnitz would have an 
ardficiality which would prevent it from commending itself to our 
sense of probability. I admit that this repugnance rests more upon 
feeling than upon theoretical reasons ; more at any rate than upon 
such reasons as fall within the proper domain of Metaphysics, It 
remains, therefore, for us to enquire how far this view serves the pur- 
pose of a theoretical explanation of the universe, 

06. In each single Monad, according to Leibnitz, state follows 
upon state thiough an immanent action, which is accepted as a fact, 
unintelligible indeed but free from contradiction. It was only 
‘transeunt* action of which the assumption was to be avoided. If 
this exclusion of transeunt action is to accord with the facts, the two 
states a and /3 of the Monads A and which observation exhibits 
to us as apparent products of a recipiocal action, must occur in the 
separate courses of development of the two beings at the same 
moment. If we had a light to assume that a was separated from a 

previous state a of A by as many intervening phases as /£# from 

a state 3 corresponding to a, we should not need to ascribe anything 
but an equal velocity to the progress of the development of all 
Monads. But since a may be removed from a by a larger numlxT 

of phases than jS from 3, we should be obliged to attribute to every 

single Monad its special velocity of development in onhs to iin<l(*r- 
stand the coincidence of the corresponding states. This assumption 
does not seem to me in contradiction with the fundamental viiw 
which governs the theory in question. As was above remarked, the 
thought of Leibnitz approximates to that interpretation of becoming 
which we conceived to be the pre-supposition of Heraclitus; once 
grant that the being of every Thing, if the name 'Thing Ms to be 
accepted for a closed cycle of phases, consists in a constant effort to 
pass from one state to another, then it is natural that different Ibingi 
should be distinguished from each other not merely by the direcUon 
but also by the velocity of their becoming, i.e. by an intensity of ibelr 
being or reality which, if it is to express itself subject to the form of 
time, will appear partly at least as velocity. 

, I c^not recaU any explanation given by Leibnitz on lids point, 
might have refused any answer. lie might have said tluit the 
' rationality, without which no image of a world would have 
beeti possible at all, had provided for this correspondence of alt 
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occurrences that go together. Only in tliat case it would be difficult 
to say how the whole doctrine was distinguished from the modest 
explanation, that ever} thing is from the beginning so arranged that 
the univeisc must be exactly what it is. The feeling which Leibnitz 
had of llie necessity of accounting in some way for the correspond- 
ence is lietraycd, I think, by his reference to the example, borrowed 
fiom Geulinx, of the two clocks which keep the same time; for it 
was scarcely required as a mere illustration' of the meaning of his 
assertion, which is simple enough. As an explanation, however, this 
comparison is of no avail. Mutual influence, it is true, the two clocks 
do not exercise. But in order that they should at every moment 
{mint to tlic same time, it was not enough that the artificer ordered it 
so to be. And on the other hand the mechanism, which he had to 
imiKirt to them with a view to this end, is according to its idea pre- 
cisely not tiaiisferable to the Monads, shut up in themselves as they 
are siqiposed to he. Kach of the two clocks, A and B, is a system 
of different, mutually connected {larts. The materials of which they 
are constructed, as well as tim movements which may be imparted to 
tliese, arc suiijeet to gctu>ral mechanical laws, which apply to one as 
mucii as to the otlicr. From them it follows that with reference to a 
time, which is measumhlc according to the same standard for the rate 
of motion of A and //, different quantities of matter can be so 
arranged that tiie entire systems, A and B, can pass at the same 
moments into constantly corresponding jiositions, a and a and .0, 
But that which in this case carries out the corresponding transition is 
nothing but tlie ' transeuni ’ action, which one element by communi- 
cation of its force and motion exercises on the other. The inde|)cnd- 
cncc of mutual influence on the part of the two clocks is compen- 
sated hy the carefully {ire-arranged influence which the elements of 
each of them exercise u{)on each other. It is merely the place, 
therefore, of tlie ‘ transeunt ' action that is shifted by this comparison. 

It is not shown tliat it can bo dispensed with in accountii^ the 
corresfKMKlence of dm events. 

Alt this indeed is of litde Importance. For it must oertalnly be 
admitted that in this case of the clocks, as much as in any other, 
loiitmitz would deny the * transeunt ’ action which appears to us to be 
discoveroUe in it. It is not, ho would say, that one wheel of the 
dock acts motivdy on the other ; it is of its own impulse th^ the 
tatter wheel puts Itself In motlon^-^e motion which according to onr 
ordittoiy apprehension is the effect of the former wheel Upon this 
it may be remarked that comparisons are usually employed in order , 
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that some process which, as described generally, seems impiobablc 
or cannot be brought before the mind’s eye, may be illustrated by an 
instance in which it is presented with a cleainess that allows of no 
contradiction. The cases therefore which one selects for compaiison 
are not such as, before they can supply the desired demon&tiation, 
require, like Leibnitz^ clocks, to be rendered by an effort of thought 
into instances of the process of which a sensible illustration is souglit* 
Gi anting all this, however, our enquiry will have shown no more 
than what was well known without it, that Leibnitz was never veiy 
happy in his comparisons. The possibility in itself of what he main- 
tains must nevertheless be allowed. 

67. For the complete reconciliation of thcoiy and expoiicnce one 
thing more is needed. That the connexion of occuirences accord- 
ing to general laws is intelligible, we may, at least with reference to 
all natural events, regaid as a fact It is a fact however which, like* 
any other, would demand its explanation — not indeed an explanation 
of how it comes about, for that would be pre-established like every- 
thing else, but an explanation of the meaning which its pre-cstabUsh- 
ment would have in the Leibnitzian theory of the universe taken as a 
whole. Images of possible worlds, to which God might vouchsafe 
reality, we found distinguished from impossible ones, which must 
always remain without reality. The advantage of consistency, which 
distinguishes the former sort, we might suppose to lie in tliis, that 
they not merely combine their manifold elements according to a 
plan, but that at the same time the elements which, in so doing, they 
bring together are such as are really connected witii eacli otlu‘r 
according to general laws. It is obvious, that is to say, that every 
imaginary world must appear as a whole, and its development in time 
as the realisation of a preconceived plan, in which for all phases of 
the internally moved Monads— for a*, a® , . . and S*, i9», as for 

the several pieces of a mosaic, their sequence and their coincidence 
are prescribed. But there was no necessity for any single one of 
these phases to occur more than once in this whole. It was accord- 
ingly no self-evident necessity that there should be gcwfdl laws— 
laws connecting the repetiUons of a with repetitions of i6. Without 
any such repetition, these series of events might still be constantly 
carrying out a predetermined plan. It is a somewhat arbitrary inter- 
pretation which I take leave to adopt, since Leibnitz himself gives us 
^ ^ht on the matter, when I understand that rationality, which 
the realisable images of worlds from the unrcalisabic, to 
tiot merely an agreement with logical truths of thought, but 
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this definite chaiactcr of conformity to laws, which in itself 

is no necesbiLy of thought : in other words, the fact that the demands 
made by the realisation of the world-plan are met by help of a multi- 
plicity of comparable elements, which fall under common generic 
conceptions, and by repetitions of comparable events, which fall 
under geneial laws. 

But neither with this interpretation nor without it are we properly 
satisfied. If in the last resoit it is the greatest perfection which de- 
termines the divine choice between different rational images of 
worlds, is it then self-evident that among the indispensable pre- 
conditions of the perfection is to be reckoned above all this con- 
formity to universal law, and that anything which lacked it was not 
even open to choice ? For the coherence of our scientific effoits this 
conformity to law, which is the sole foundation for our knowledge of 
things, has indeed attained such ovei powering importance, that its 
own independent value seems to us almost un(juestionable. Yet, 
aft<jr all, is it certain that intrinsu ally a greater good is attained, if 
every a is always followed by the same than if it were followed 
sometimes by At, somiftitues by y. sometimes by ft, just as was at (*ach 
moment reejuired by the constantly changing residue <;f the plan still 
to be fulfilled? Might there not be as good reason to find fault 
with those general laws as at bottom vexatious hindrances, cutting 
short a multitude of beautiful developments which but for their, 
troublesome intervention might have made the system 6f the 
perfect world still more perfect ? If we pursue this thought, it be-» 
comes clear what is for us the source of confidence in the necessary* 
validity of universal laws. In a dream, which needs no fulfilment, 
we find a succession possible of the most beautiful events, connected 
only by the coherence of their import : and the case would be the 
same if a realisation of this dream could come about tlirough the 
instannmeous spell of its admission as a whole to reality, without the 
requirement by each successive constituent of a labour of produotfewt 
on the part of the previous ones. 

If, on the other hand, we follow our ordinary conception of the 
world which finds this labour necessary, the state of the case is (pot- 
ent. Supposing that in the moment / an clement a of the world 
hapi)ened to be in the state a, and supposing it to be indispensable 
that, in order to the completion of the plan of the worfd Or to the 
restoration of its equilibrium or to consccutiveness in its development, 
at the same moment /, 5 also should pass into the state then the 
fact z of this necessity, i.c. the present state of the remaining 
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elements, i2, of the world together with the change of a into a, must 
exert an action upon k But in order that only jS and not any other 
consequence may arise in 3, s and jS — ^therefore also a anti — must 
merely in respect of their content, without reference to the phase of 
development of the universe as a whole, belong together as members 
that condition each other : and for that reason in every case of the 
repetition of a the same consequence p will occur, so far as it is not 
impeded by other lelations that condition the state of the case for die 
moment. Upon this supposition, therefore, which is habitual to u«, 
that the course of the woild is a gradual becoming produced by 
active causation, its connexion accoiding to general laws appears to 
us to be necessary. But this way of thinking is not reconcilcable 
with the views of Leibnitz. He looks upon the whole sum of reality 
as predetermined in all the details of its course and as coming into 
being all at once thiough that mysterious admission to existence 
which he has unhappily done so little to define. No work is left to 
be gradually done within it. But if this supposition is granted him, 
the limitation of realisability to such projected worlds as have their 
elements connected according to general laws is an arbitraiy assump- 
tion. Any combination whatever of manifold occurrences— any 
dieam — ^might in this way have just as well obtaine<l a footing in 
reality. We have here therefore an inconsistency in Lcjibnitz' doc- 
trine. If the necessity of general laws was to be saved fr<»m dis- 
appearing, there were only, it would seem, two ways of doing it. He 
should either have exhibited them as a condition of that perfection 
of the world which renders it worthy of existence— and it is not 
improbable that he would have decided for this alternative— or we 
should have given up the attempt to substitute for the unintelligible 
action of one thing on another an even more uninteHigible pre- 
establishment of all things. 
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68, Tiirrk is only one condition, as wc have found, under which 
the conception of a ‘transeunt’ operation can be Iranished fiom our 
view of tl«! world and n-plac ed by that of a harmony betwecJi indepen- 
<lcnt iiinci developments of I'hings. The condition is tliat we make 
uji our minds to a thorou}.'hly consistent 1 ieti nnijiism, which regards 
ail th.U llu* woild ('onlains as <’oileclively predctemiiued to its minutest 
details. So long, liowever, as we shrink frotn this conclusion, and 
cling to the hope, for which we haw in the meantime no jusliiication 
but whicli is still insupprcssible, that the course of Things in which we 
live admits of events being initiated, which are not the necessary con- 
Hequence of previous development'— so long as Uiis is the case the 
ftfikumption of ' transeunt ’ operation cannot be dispensed with by 
help citlier of the theory of a predetermined sympathetic connezioti, 
or by that of an unamditioned validity of univer^ laws. Our final 
persuasion, tberefore, might seem to dei>cnd on the choice we make 
Iwlwcctt the two above-mentioned pre-supjKwilions (that of complete 
determinism, and tiiat wiiich allows of new beginnings) — a choice 
whh h theoretical reasons are no longer sufiicient to decide. But if 
this were maliy the case— a {Krint which I reserve for later invesfigw- 
lion— the option left o]H:n to us would be a Justification for deveiopiBg, 
in the first place hytrotheticoily, the fbrther conceptions wddeb w« 
sliould Itavo to form as to ' transeunt* operation if having odoj^ted tiM 
second of tire supirositions stated we maintained the nec^ty of 
assuming such ojarration. I cannot however apply myself to this 
task witiurut once again repealing, in order to prevent mlsonder* 
standings, a warning that has already been often idven. < 

My pur{Mrse cannot be to give such a description of tho prooess by 
whidt every operation comes about as may enable the reader to 
present it to his mind’s eye, and thus by demonstrating htw it happens 
(0 give the most convincing proof that it can happen. The object in 
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view is merely to get rid of the difficulties which make the conception 
of a ‘ transeunt * operation obscure to us while, although in fact undei- 
standing just as little how an ‘ immanent^ operation conics about, wo 
make no scruple about accepting it as a given fact* How in any case 
a condition, if realised, begins in turn to give reality to its effect, or 
how it sets about uprooting a present state of anything and planting 
another state in the real world— of that no account can be given. 
Every desciiption that might be attempted would have to depict 
processes and modes of action which necessarily presuppose the very 
operation that has to be explained as already taking place many times 
over between the several elements which are summoned to pci form 
it. Indeed the source of many of the obscurities attaching to our 
notion of opeiation lies in our persistent effort to explain it by images 
derived from complex applications of the notion itself, which for that 
reason lead necessaiily to absurdity if supposed to have any bearing 
on its simplest sense. If we avoid these unprofitable attempts, and 
confine ourselves to stating that which operation actually consists 
\ in, wc must state it simply thus : that the reality of one state is the 
condition of the realisation of another. This mysterious connexion 
we allow so long as its product is merely the development of one and 
the same Being within the unity of that Being's nature. What sc<‘ni» 
unthinkable is how it can be that something which occurs to one 
Being, A, can be the source of change in another, J?. 

09. After so many failures in the attempt to bridge a gulf of which 
we have no clear vision, in the precise mode demanded by imagina* 
' tion, we can only hope for a better result if wc make the point clear 
in which the cause of our difficulty lies. In the couise of our con- 
sideration of the world we were led, at the outset, to the notion of a 
plurality of Things. Their multiplicity seemed to offer the most con- 
venient explanation for the equally great multiplicity of appeamneos. 
Then the impulse to become acquainted witli the unconditioned 
Being which must lie at the foundation of this process of the con- 
ditioned was the occasion of our ascribing this unconditioned Being 
without suspicion to the veiy multiplicity of elements which we found 
to exist If we stopped short of assigning to every reality a pure 
Being that could dispense with all relations to other Beings, yet even 
while ^flowing relations we did not give up the independence of 
Things as against each other which we assumed to begin with* It 
'• as so many independent unities that we supposed them to enter 
,iW6,‘$uch peculiar relations to each other as compelled their self- 
iufiSiang inate to act and react upon each other. But it was Im^ 
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possible to sLite in wliat this transition from a state of isolation to 
mclaphyskal rnmbitjuiion might consist, ami it remained a standing 
(onlr.Hlictjon that Things having no dependence on each other should 
yet i!ti(fr into suth a rclalion of dependence as each to concern itself 
with the olln-r, and to conform Itself in its own slates to those of the 
other. 'Phis prejudice must Itc given up. There cannot be a multi- 
plicity of indi-pendi'iil ’I'hings, but all elements, if reciprocal action is 
to be possible between them, must be regarded as parts of a single 
and real Heing. The Tluralistti with which our view of the world 
iK'giin has to give pl.icc to a Monism, through which the ‘transeunt' 
opeiation, alwa,v> unintelligibh-, passets into an ‘ immanent 'operation. 

A first siiggi'sfion of the inijiossibility of that unlimited pluralism 
was, strhtly sjasiking, afforded as soon as we felt the necessity of 
appreitending the evi-nts which form the course of tlic world, as 
Consetiuenls that ran be known from Antecedents. If no elements 
of the wtirld admitted of < oinjiarison tuiy mote titan do our feelings of 
sweet ami red, it would tie ini{KissibIe tiait with tlie union of the two 
A and in a certain relation 6’ Utcre should Ite connected a con- 
M'tjnrncr F, to the exclnsion of all other consequences. For in that 
case liir relation of A to Ji, which alone could justify this connexion, 
would lie the same— the two elements being completely incomiiarable 
and alien to eatb other- -as tltat lietween any two other elements, A 
and A/, Ji and N, At and N. There would accordingly be no 
legitimate ground for connecting tlte consequence with one rather 
tlian another pair of related elements, or indeed for any definite con- 
nexion whatever. lienee it appears that the independent elements of 
the world, the many real esseuccs which we supposed that there were, 
could by no incatm have had unlimitc’d licence of being what they 
liked as soon as each single one liy simplicity of Us quality bod 
mtisfled tk* conditions under which its ‘position' was post^bk. 
lietween llteir qualities there would have had to be tluoughout a com- , 
tnensurability of some kind which rendered them, not indeed jOteatWa . 
of a single series, but memtwrs of a system in which various seriw ant ’ 
in some way related to each otiier. All however that tKis primaify^ 
unity necehsarily imidied on the i»art of the elements of the world was , 
simply this connneusurability. Their origin from a ringk root» Of “ 
theii pi-raument immanence in one Being* it only rendered probable.' 
It is not till we i'oine to tlie conridoration of cause and effect that we 
fmd any ne<.essity to ailopt this iltrther view— to hold tliat Things can 
only exist as parts of a single Being, separate relatively to our appro- 
hettsi'.iit, but not at-tually iudepondont. 
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70. This conclusion of our considerations requires so much to be 
.dded in the way of justification and defence that to begin with my 
)nly concern is to explain it. Let -^be the single truly existing sub- 
!tance, 5, and R the single Things into which, relatively to our 
acuities of presentation and observation, the unity of M somehow 
esolves itself—^ and B being those upon the destinies of which our 
■Lttention has to be employed, R the sum of all the other things to 
which has to be applied, by help of analogy, all that we lay down 
about A and B. Then by the formula M:=:<p(ABR) we express the 
thought that a certain definite connexion of A B and R, indicated by 

exhibits the whole nature of Jf. 

If we allow ourselves fuithei to assume that one of the individual 
elements has undergone a transition from A into a — however the 
excitement to this transition may have arisen — then tlic former 
equation between <f> {a BR) and ilf will no longer hold. It would only 
be re-established by a corresponding change on the part of the other 
members of the group, and <l>{adR^)i=:M would anew express the 
whole nature of Jkf, Let us now admit the supposition that the 
susceptibility, which we had to recognise in every finite Ik‘ing— a sus- 
ceptibility in virtue of which it does not experience changes without 
maintaining itself against them by reaction — that this belongs also to 
the one, the truly existing Mi then the production of the new states 
d and R^ in B and R will be the necessary consequence of the change 
to a that has occurred in A. But tlus change a was throughout not 
merely a change of the one element A^ for such a change would have 
needed some medium to extend its consequences to B and R. It was 
at the same time, without having to wait to become so, a change of 
M, in which alone, in respect of Being and content, A has its rc^ity 
and subsistence. In like manner this change of docs not need to 
travel, in order as by transition into a domain not its own, to make its 
sign in B and R. It too, without having to become so by such means, 
is already a change of B and R, which in respect of what they 
contain and are, equally have reality and subsistence only in M. Or— 
if we prefer another expression, in which we start from the ai)parcnt 
itwlependence of A B and i?— the only mediation which causes the 
dbanges of B and R to follow on those of A consists in the identity 
at M, with itself, and in its susceptibility which does not admit a 
.change a wUhout again restoring the same nature Mhy production of 
■^ eontpensatoiy change d and R\ To our observation a presents 
event which takes place in the isolated element Ai iua 
Which befalls the equally isolated B. In accordance 
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with this appearance we call that a ‘transeunt' oi>eration of A upon 
B, which in truth is only an immanent operation of M upon M. A 
proem thus seemH to us to Iwj ipcjuisitc to bring the elements A and 
i?, originally indifferent towauls each other, into a relation of mutual 
sympathy. In tiuth they always stand in that relation, for at every 
moment the lealily which they simultaneously possess has its con- 
nexion in the imjtort of M, and ^4 or a is the complement to .5 and J?, 
or to h and (as the case may Ik.-), required by Alva, order to the 
maintenance of its eciuality with itself, just as i? or ^ is the comple- 
ment rcipiiicd to A and or to 0 and Ji'. 

Our earlier idea, therefore, of manifold original es-sences, un- 
conditionally existing and^of independent content, which only came 
afterwards to full together into variable actions and reactions upon 
each other, passes into a diffenmt idea, that of manifold elements, 
of which the existenre and I'Oiitent is throughout conditioned by the 
nature and rt-alUy of the one existence of which they aic organic 
memiK'rs ; whose maintenance of itself places them all in a constant 
relation of dc{K’nduiice on each other as on it ; according to whose 
command, without posHibillty of offering resistance or of rendering any 
help wliich sitould be due to their own independent reality, they so 
ORler du-mselves at every moment that the sum of Things presents a; 
new identical expression of the same meaning, a harmony not pro: 
ettablished, but which at each moment reproduces itself through the ' 
power of the one existence. 

71.. Before {Kissing to details, let me remark that I would not have 
thisie statements regarded as meant to descrilic a process which 
needed to Ik: hit utmn by conjecture, and did not naturally follow 
from the meta{tliysical demaml which it was its purpose to satisfy. 
Or, to Use another exiiression, I do not imagine myself to have 
itateti what we have to think in order to render reciprocal action 
inteitigihie, but what wu in iact do tltlnk as soon as we explabt to 
ourselves wliat we mean l>y it. If we suppose a certain A io 
conform itself to die state d of another Bdng .9 and to &B into the 
Mate a, this thought directly implies the other, that the changtt .it which 
at first seemed only to befafi B is idso a change ftar the other Being, 
A. Tht-re may be reqifired investigaUon of the mode in which it is a 
change also for A, but there can be no doubt that it has to be t^raught 
nntkir die same formal conception of a state of A wlddh we at first 
only applied to a. But the idea that the states of a Being .i? are at 
the same time states of another Being A, involves the direct negation 
of dm proimsition diat .d and are two separate and independent 
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Beings : for a unity of the exclusive kind by which each would set a 
barrier between itself and the other, if it is to be more than verbally 
maintained — ^if it is to be measured according to what may be called 
its practical value — can only consist in complete im‘penetrability on 
the part of the one against all conditions of the other. 

Thus it was not necessary that the unity of all individual Beings 
should be conjectured or discovered as an hypothesis enabling us to 
set aside certain difficulties that are in our way. It is, as it seems to 
me, a thought which by mere analysis can be shown to be involved in 
the conception of reciprocal action. If we fancy it possible to main* 
tain that Things are to begin with separate and mutually independent 
Unities, but that there afterwards arises between them a relation of 
Union in operation, we are describing, not an actual state of Things 
or a real process, but merely the movement of thought which begins 
with a false supposition and afterwards, under the pressure of problems 
which it has itself raised, seeks in imperfect fashion to restore the 
correct view which it should have had to start with, 

72. Moreover, in the logical requisites of a theory, this view of the 
original unity of all Things in M is by no means inferior to the other 
view of their changeable combinations. It might be urged indeed 
that our view represents all Things too indiscriminately as compre- 
hended once for all in the unity of and thus has no place for 
the gradations that exist in the intimacy of their relations to each 
other ; that the opposite view, by recognising on the one hand the 
progress from a complete absence of relation to an ever greater closc* 
relation, and on the other the relaxation of relations that 
^«^oasly existed, alone admits of due adjustment to experience, 
which testifies in one case to a lively action and reaction of Thinga 
upon each other, in another to their mutual indifference* In truth the 


reverse seems to me to be the case. So far we regard ilfas expressing 
only the formal thought of the one all comprehensive Being, As to 
the concrete content of that which is to occupy this supreme position 

■ hing, and therefore can settle nothing as to^ the 
:or(fing to its nature it at each moment compre- ' 
ute realities, There Is nothing, however, against 
issibiJity of the various equations ; ifeT® 

Of these equattene 
:ptess the possibility of a change in the sum of <be 
rdmnge which is balanced by a second mA 
compensatory change on the pett of A 
woirfd imaffeeted 
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alteration of the rest of the world in which they are included. Of the 
third equation the meaning would be that another change of R, viz. 
into only requires a change /S in .3, to which A would appear in- 
different ; while the fourth would represent a reciprocal action which 
exhausts iLself between A and B, leaving the rest of the world un- 
affected. 

It thu.s appears that our view is not irreconcileable with any of the 
gradations which the mutual excitability of the woild’s elements in 
fact exhibits. There would be nothing to prevent us even from 
ascribing to the unity, in which they are all comprehended, at various 
moments various degrees of closeness down to the extreme cases in 
which two elements, having no effect whatever on each other, have 
all the appearance of being two independent entities ; or in which, on 
the other hand, limited to mutual operation, they detach themselves 
from all other constituents of the world as a pair of which each 
belongs to the other. But the source of tiicsc giadalions would not 
Iw that elem<-ntK originally indei)endcnt were drawn together by 
variable relations ranging in intensity from nought to any degree we 
like to imagine, 'fheir source would be that the plan of that unity 
which holds things permanently together, obliges them at every 
moment either to new reciprocal action of definite kind and degree 
or to tlie maintenance of tiieir previous state, which involves the 
apficarance of deficient reciprocal actiott. Thus the reason trity 
thingH take the appearance of independence as against eadh other is 
not tliat the Unity M, in which they are always comprehended,, 
is sometime's more, sometimes less, real, or even altogether ceases to 
Iw, but that the offices which M imposes on Aem vary: so that every 
degree of relative independence which things exhibit as against each 
other is itself the consequence of their entire want of independence 
as against M, which never leaves them outside its unity. That rela- 
tbnii, on the other hand, which did not previously subsist between, 
iad(‘p«ndent things, can never begin to sutwist, I have already pointed 
out, nor is it necessary to revert to this impossible notioou 
■ 78. The next question to be expected is, not indeed what Ilf ettn- 

sSsts in but how, even as a mere matter of logical relation, the 
connexion assumed between it, the One, and the multiplicity of 
clmnunts deixmdent on it is to be thought of. We have contented) 
ourselves with describing these demente as parts of the infinite SI^ 
We should find no lack of other designations if we cared to nodoe 
all the theories which the history of philosophy records as having on 
various grounds arrived at a similar Monism. We might r^ of! 
voi;.. u x 
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modifications of the infinite substance^ of its developments and dif- 
ferentiations, of emanations and radiations from it. Much discussion 
and enthusiasm has gathered round these terms. Their variety serves 
in some measure to illustrate the variety of the needs by which men 
were led to the same persuasion. Stripped of their figurative clothing 
— a clothing merely intended to serve the unattainable purpose of 
presenting to the mind's eye the process by which the assumed rela- 
tion between the one and the multitude of finite beings is brought 
about — all that they collectively contain in regard to the import of 
this relation amounts merely to a negation. They all deny the inde- 
pendent reality of finite things, but they cannot determine positively 
. the nature of the bond which unites them. 

This inability by itself would not to my mind form any ground of 
objection to the view stated. The exact determination of a postulate, 
whether effected by means of affirmations or by means of negations, 
may claim to be a philosophic result even when it is impossible to 
present anything to the mind's eye by which the postulate is fulfilled. 
An intuition, however — a presentation to the mind’s eye — of that 
which according to its very idea is the source of all possibility of 
intuition-^is what we shall not look for. Neither the One, before its 


production of the manifold capable of arrangement in various out- 
lines, nor the metaphysical process, so to speak, by which that pro- 
duction is brought about, can be described by help of any figure, for 
the possibility of presentation as a figure depends on the previous ex- 
istence of the manifold, and the origin of the manifold world in the 
case, before m is just the point at issue. But it does not follow that 
meaning in the conception of that relation of dependence 
upon the one. Though unable to state what constitutes 
persistent force of the bond which connects individual things in 
Reality, we can yet seek out the complex modes in which its un-* 
imaginable activity conditions the form of their connexion ; and the 


general ideas, vy^hich I have already indicated on the subject, in their 
application to our given experience, warrant the hope, on this sid^ 

' " ^ unlimited growth of our knowledge. 

gi ga;^g this however I do not overcome the objection whldi 
It will readily be allowed that the relation of the 
4- the many does not admit of being exhiKted in any 
^ urged however that it ought not to 
Mit is to be admitted even as a postulate } yet bow it 
that what is one should not only cause a 
^ but should continue to, be this mMoW, ilhk ' 
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question has at all times formed one of the difficulties of philosophy 
for the reason that in fact, whatever may have been the point of 
departure, a thousand ways lead back to it I need not go further 
back than the latest past of German philosophy. For the idealistic 
systems, which ended in Hegel, not merely the relativity of everything 
finite, but also the inner vitality of the infinite which projects the full- 
ness of the manifold out of its unity, was a primary certainty which 
foiced itself on the spirit with an aesthetic necessity and determined 
eveiy other conviction accordingly. It must be allowed that this 
prerogative of the so-called reason in the treatment of thmgs, as 
against the claims made by the understanding on behalf of an 
adherence to its law of identity, has been rather vigorously asserted 
than clearly defended against the attacks made on it in the interest 
of this law. In the bold paiadox, that it is just in contradiction that 
there rests the deepest tiuth, that which had oiiginally been con- 
ceived as the mystery of things came to be transferred in a very 
questionable way to our methods of thought. Theie ensued in the 
philosophy of Herbart a vigorous self-defence on the part of formal 
logic against this attack — a defence which no doubt had its use as 
restoring the forms of investigation that had disappeared during the 
rush and hurry of ‘dialectical development,' but which in the last 
resort, as it seems to me, can only succeed by presupposing at the 
decisive points the actual existence, in some remote distance, of that 
unity of the one and the many, which in its metaphysic it was so shy* 
of admitting. On this whole question, unless I am mistaken, there is 
not mucli else to be said than what is objected by the young Socrates 
in the * Parmenides ’ to the assertions of Zeno. ‘ Is there not one 
idea of likeness and another of unlikeness? And arc wc not called 
like or unlike according as we partake in one or the other ? Now 
if something partook in each of the opposed ideas, and then had to 
be called like and unlike at the same time, what would there be to 
surprise us in that? No doubt if a man tried to make out 
as such to be equivalent to unlikeness as such, that 
credible. But that something should partake in both Ideas s^, ib . 
consequence should be both like and unlike, that I deem' ak Jittjie ^ 
absurd as it is to call everything one on account of its participation 
in the idea of uni^ and at the same time many on account of its 
equal participation in the idea of moltipIicUy. The only thing &at 
we may not do is to take Unity for multipUcity, or multiplicity for 
unity-’ 

It may seem at first sight as if Socrates had only pushed the 
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difficulty a step further back. The possibility, it may l>c sai<l, of 
simultaneous participation in those two ideas is just what the laws of 
thought forbid to every subject. With this objection I cannot agree. 
I have previously pointed out the merely formal significance of the 
principle of identit}'. All that it says is that A=iA; that one is one 
and that many are many; that the real is real and the impossible 
impossible ; in short, that every predicate is equivalent to itself, and 
every subject no less so. By itself it says nothing as to the j«».ssibility 
of attaching several predicates simultaneously, or even only ontj, to 
a single subject. For that which we propeily mcim l>y comurling 
two thinkable contents S and P, as subject and predicate — the meta- 
physical copula subsisting between S and which justifies this mode 
of logical expiession— is what cannot itself be expressed or con- 
structed by means of any logical form. The only logical obligation 
is when once the connexion has been supposed or recognised, to bo 
consistent with ourselves in regard to it. Therefore the law of 
excluded middle in its unambiguous form asserts this, and only tliis ; 
that of two judgments which severally affiim and deny of tho sanio 
subject S the same piedicate P only one can be tru<‘. For <*veii that 
metaphysical copula, which unites a? and -P, whatever it may 
in, must be equivalent to itself. If it is F, it cannot be non-T; 
if non-F, it cannot be F. Thus the propositions, aV in and S is 
not P, aie irreconcileable with each other; but the proj^ositifmH, A* is 

, and S is non-i', are reconcileable until it is cstablislunl m a 
matter of fact that there is no non-P=s Q which can f >o t ontiected 
with aS by a copula, W, that is reconcileable with V. No one dim- 
fore disputes the simultaneous validity of the propositions, ‘ the l»rwly 
S is extended P,* and ‘ S has weight Qt Logic finds them com- 
patible. It could not however state the reason of ihcir cornpaiibility, 
for the metaphysical copula, F, between S and P— i. e. the real be- 
haviour on the part of the body which constitutes its extcDKion, or the 
mode in which extension attaches to its essence — is as unknown m 
the copula IF— the behaviour which makes it heavy. Still less %mUl 
we show positively how it is possible for Fand fFto 8ul>giKt un- 
disturbed along with each other. That is and remains a mystery tm 
the part c/ZAs thing. 

iUt u8 now apply these considerations to the matter In hand. If 
M is OM, then it is untrue that it is mi this unity, P. If it is many* 
it is fanpossibl^ that it should not be this multiplicity, Q. If it 
,w at once unity and multiplicity, then it is impossible that tdther 
•M!^ b4. pnfirae of it. But from the truth, of one dtHermlnatton 
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there is no inference to the untruth of the other. This would only 
be the case if it could be shown that the concrete natuie of M\^ 
incapable of uniting the two modes of behaviour in virtue of which 
severally it would be unity and multiplicity. On the contrary, it might 
be held that their reconcileability is logically shown by pointing out 
that the apparently conflicting predicates are not applicable to the 
same subject, since it was not the one M that we took to be equi- . 
valent to many but the one unconditioned M that we took to be 
equivalent to the many conditioned m. But, although this is correct, ■ 
yet the material content of our proposition is inconsistent with this 
logical justification. For was supposed to be neither outside the 
many m nor to represent their sum. It was supposed to possess the 
same essential being, that of a real existence, which belongs to every 
m. Not even the activity which renders it one would, upon our view, 
be other than that which renders it many. On the contrary, by the 
very same act by which it constitutes the multiplicity, it opposes itself 
to this as unity, and by the same act by which it constitutes the unity 
it opposes itself to this as multiplicity. Thus here, if anywhere, we 
expressly presuppose the essential unity of the subject to which we 
ascribe at once unity and multiplicity. 

At the same time tliat other consideration must be insisted on; 
tliat It is quite unallowable to leave out of sight the peculiar significance 
of the whole procedure which our theory ascribes to and to gene- 
rate a contradiction by thinking of unity and multiplicity as united 
with M in that meaningless way which the logical schemata of judg- 
ment express by the bald copula, ts. If this word is to have an 
unambiguous logical meaning of its own, it can only be the meaning 
of an identity between the content of two ideas as such. The various 
mcauiug.s of the metaphysical copula, on. the contrary, it never ’ 
expresses— that copula which, os subsisting between one content and 1 
another, justifies us in connecting them, by no means always in the j 
same sense, but in very various senses, as subject and predicate* Wh^le ^ 
it cannot be denied, tlien, that the one is the many, if we nee^ 
so express ourselves, still in this colourless expression it is impossible 
to recognise what we mean to convey. The one is by no ineans the 
many in the same neutral sense in which we might say that it is the 
one. It is the many rather in the active sense of bringing , U forth f 
and being present in it This definite concrete import of our piro-f 
position— the asset tion that such procedure is really possible— Is 
what should have been disputed. There Is no meaning whatever m 
objections derived from the treatment of unity and multiplicity, 
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t^siracto, apart from their actual points of relation, as opposite con- 
ceptions. That they are, and cannot but be so opposed, is self- 
evident. Every one allows it the moment he speaks of a unity of 
the manifold. For there would be no meaning in what he says if he 
did not satisfy the principle of identity by conUnuiiig to understand 
unity merely as unity, multiplicity merely as multiplicity. Neither 
this principle, then, nor that of excluded middle, is violated by oui 
doctrine. On the other hand, they are alike quite insufficient to 
decide the possibility of a relation, of which the full meaning cannot 
be brought under these abstract formulse. In applying them we fall 
mto an error already noticed. From the laws which our thought has 
to observe in connecting its ideas as to tlie nature of tilings, we deem 
ourselves able immediately to infer limitations upon what is jiossible 
in this nature of things. 

76. I must dwell for a moment longer on tins point, which 1 
previously touched upon. Reality is infinitely richer than tiioiighu 
‘ It is not merely the case that the complex material with which reality 
is thronged can only be presented by perception, not produced hy 
thought Even the umversal relations between the manifold do not 
admit of being constiucted out of the logical connexions of our ideas. 
The principle of identity inexorably bids us think of every A ansi /t. 
If we followed this piinciple alone and looked upon it as an ultimate 
limit of that which the nature of reality can yield, we should never 
; arrive at the thought of there being something which we call Bo- 
i coming. Having recognised, however, the reality of becoming, we 
persuade ourselves that it at eveiy moment satisfies the principle of 
Identity, though in a manner which outrages it in the total result, 
and that its proper nature* can be comprehended by no connexion, 
which Logic allows, of elements identical or not-identical. For 
c^ainly if a passes through the stages a‘ a* into i, it is true that 
at each moment a=a, a‘s=a\ a’=o*, a*=o', issi, and the principle 
of Identity is satisfied ; but, for ail that, it remains the fact that the 
same a which was real is now unreal, and the i wliich was unreal is 
real. How this comes about— how it is that the reality detaches 
, Itself from one thing, to which it did belong, and attaches itself to 
t'anodier from which it was absent— ;’thi8 remains for ever inexplicable 
.‘SX.^IWfcht, and even the appeal to the lapse of time does not make 
.the riddle clearer. It is true that between the extremities, a and of 
;;,tijat feljain, our perception traverses the intermediate links, o*, «*, and 
' ' ^ of these passes in an indivisible moment into its suc- 

, tf we thought of as broken op into the new chain «i «( 
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each of these links in turn would be identical with itself, so long as it 
lemained in existence, and even if the immediately sequent were 
separated by an inteival of empty lime from a,, still the transition of 
flg from being into not-being would have to be thought of as taking 
place in one and the same moment, and could not be expanded into 
a new series of transitions. 

Undoubtedly therefore, if we want to think of Becoming, we have 
to face the requirement of looking upon being and not-being as fused 
with each other. This, however, does not imply that the .import of 
cither idea is apprehended otherwise than as identical with itself and, 
different from the other. How the ifusion is to be effected we know 
not. Even the intuition of Time only piesents us with the de facto 
solution of the problem without informing us how it is solved. But 
we know that in fact the nature of reality yields a result to us un- 
thinkable. It teaches us that being and not-being are not, as we 
could not help thinking them to be, contradictory predicates of every 
subject, but that there is an alternative between them, arising out of a 
union of the two which we cannot construct in thought. This ex- 
plains how the extravagant utteiance could be ventured upon, that it 
is just contradiction which constitutes the truth of the real. Those 
who used it regarded that as contradictoiy which was in fact superior 
to logical laws — which does not indeed abrogate them in their 
legitimate application, but as to which no sort of positive conjecture 
could possibly be formed as a result of such application. 

77. The like over-estimate of logical principles, the habit of re- 
garding them as limitations of what is really possible, would oblige us 
to treat as inadmissible the most important assumptions on which our 
conception of the world is founded. All ideas of conditioning, of 
cause and effect, of activity, require us to presuppose connexions of 
things, which no thought can succeed in constructing. For thought 
occupies itself with the eternally subsisting relations of that wbldbi 
forms the content of the knowable, not with real existence, atid irtth 
that which renders this existence for ever something more than tite, ' 
world of thoughts. In regard, however, to all the rest of 
assumptions the imaginings of ‘ speculation’ have been busied, though 
in our eyes ineffectually, in banishing them from our theory of the, 
world. It was only Becoming itself that it could not deny, even 
after reducing professedly every activity to a relation of cause and 
effect, and every such relation to a mere succession of phenomena. 
Even if in the outer world it substituted for the actual succesaon 
of events a mere appearance of such succession, it could not but 
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recognise a real Becoming and succession of events at least in thr)So 
beings in and foi which the supposed appearance unfoldetl itself. 
It is to this one instance, therefore, of Becoming, that we coniine 
ourselves in order to convey the impression of how much may exist 
in reality without possibility of being reproduced by a logical con- 
nexion of our thoughts. One admission indeed must be made. ( )f 
the fact of Becoming at any rate immediate perception convinced ns. 
It cannot similarly convince us that the connexion whi( h we a.ssumc<l 
between the one unconditioned real and the multiplicity of its (Con- 
ditioned forms, is more than a postulate of our reflt^clinn, that it is a 
problem eternally solved in a fashion as mysterious as is Becoming 
itself. 

This makes it of the more interest to see how this rcipiircinent of 
the unity of the manifold, in one form or another, is always pressing 
itself upon us anew. Even the metaphysic of Ilf'rb.irt, though so 
unfavourably disposed to it, has to admit it among those * accidental * 
ways of looking at things, by which it sought to make the |MSfei.ily 
simple qualities, a and of real beings, so far coraparaldc* with each 
other as to explain the possibility of a recipnjcal action taking place 
between them. If the simple a was tafom to I Xy th<* no lam 
simple i to these substitutions were to lie calked ‘ accidcnUP 

only for the reason that the preference of these to others ileiw^ndcd 
on the use to which it was intended to put them, not on thtr nature 
of the things. If the object had been the explanation of aiuHhcr 
process, a might just as well have been taken to in order to 
)3e rendered comparable with (say) However unaflfrctetl, 

therefore, by these ‘accidental* modes of treatment the essimee of 
things might be held to be, their application always involves the pre 
supposition that the perfect simplicity of quality, from which any 
sort of composition is held to be excluded, may in regpeta of Its con- 
tent be treated as absolutely cqmvalent not merely to somit one lait 
to a great number of connected multiplicities. 

The ease with which, in mathematics, a complex cxpa*ss{o« can 
be shown to be equivalent to a simple one, has made tlie applicatton 
of this view to the essence of things seem less qucstionablt^ tlnui it is* 
For that which is indicated by those simple mathematical expressions 
tnake^ no sort of claim to an indissoluble metaphysical unity of con- 
tsnt as do the real essences. On the contrary, the jwislbillty of in* 
equivalents being substituted for 0 rests in Uits case cm 
tl^. ^tted infinite divisibility of c, which allows of its being lirokcn 
Ae fragments recompounded^ in any number of forms; or 
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else, in geometry, on the fact that a is included in a system of re- 
lations of position, which implies the possibility in any given case of 
bringing into view those external relations of a to other elements of 
space by which it may contribute to the solution of a problem pro- 
posed without there being any necessity for an alteration in the con- 
ception of the content of a itself. The essence of things cannot be 
thought of in either of these ways. The introduction of mathe- 
matical analogies could only serve to illustrate, not to justify, this 
metaphysical use of ‘accidental* points of view. Whoever counts 
it admissible maintains, in so doing, the new and independent pro- % 
position that the unity of the uncompounded quality, by which one 
real essence is distinguished from another, is identical with many 
mutually connected multiplicities. 

78. A further step must be taken. The * accidental views * are 
not merely complex cxpiessions, by which our thought according to 
a way of its own contrives to present to itself one and the same 
simple essence; not meicly our different ways of aniving at the 
same end. The course of events itself conesponds to them. In the 
presentation of a as and of b as thexe was more than 

a mere view of ours. In the opposition that we assumed to take 
place between + x and - x^ which would destroy each other if they 
could, lay the active determining cause of an effort of self-mainten-r 
ance on the part of each being, which was not elicited by the 
mutually indifferent elements, p and q. Now whether we do or do 
not share Herbart's views as to the real or apparent happening Of 
what happens and as to the meaning of sclf-maintcnance, this in any 
case amounts to an admission that not merely the content of the 
simple qualities is at once unity and multiplicity, but also that the 
things, so far as they are things, in their doing and suffering are at 
once one and many. It is only with that element x of its essence 
that a OKserts itself and becomes operative, which finds an opposite 
element in A But for all that x remains no less in indissoluble con- 
nexion with A which for the present has no occasion for activity, and 
which would come Into play if in another being d it met widx a 
tendency, — ^ opposed to it. 

For reasons to Ixc mentioixed presently I cannot adopt fMs way of 
thinking. I have only pursued it so far in order to show that it 
asserts the unity of the maxxlfold, and that in regard to the real, 
tlxougb in a different place from that in which it seemed to me 
necessary. Tliat which in it is taken to be true of every real essence 
is wliat in our theory is required of the one Real; except that with 
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Herbart that abropt isolation of individual beings continues in whit h 
we find a standing hindrance to the real explanation of the couim* of 
the woild. Herbart was undoubtedly right in holding that an un- 
conditioned was implied in the changes of the conduioiud. Kut there 
was no necessity to seek this unconditioned straightway in the tn mi- 
fold of the elements which no doubt have to he jin-hUpiKisud as 
pioximate principles of explanation for the course of events. ’I'hc 
experiment is not made of admitting this multiplicity, liiii only as a 
multiplicity that is conditioned and compiehended in tiw unify nf a 
single truly real Being. Yet it is only avoided at the tost of .idinit- 
ting in the individual real a multiplicity so conditioning itself as to 
become one, of the vciy same kind as that whit h is osttuisihly de- 
nied to the Real as a whole. 

78 . I return once more to Leibnitz. He too contvivis in>inirMi<l 
mutually-independent Monads as tlie elements of the world, in an- 
tithesis, however, to the unity of God, by whosi* uinlerst.miling, ac- 
cording to Leibnitz, is determined the content of what hikes pi, tee in 
the world, even as its reality is determined by his will. I f wt* « ,in 
make up our minds to abstain from at once tiismissing the suppurts 
drawn from a philosophy of religion, which la-ihnil/. h.w gtwn to 
his theory, there is nothing to prevent us from going h.nk tifiti 
further to an eternally mobile Phantasy on the part of God. the 
creative source of those images of worlds which liover Is lore Hit 
undcistanding. Those of the images which hy the rati(»n.ility of their 
connexion justify themselves to tills understanding are tin* ise-sihlr 
worlds the best among wbicli His will renders real. Now so lung 
as we think of a world-image, A, as cxpoH<;<i to this testing iiisjwc- 
tioaon the part of the divine Being, so long we can iind'‘rst.-tnd what 
is meant by that truth, rationality or consistency, on wliith tlm 
bility of its realisation is held to depend. It is the sl.ite o( living 
satisfaction on the part of God, which arises out of the felt rriittioni>*Ril 
harmony between this image as unfolding itself in Otsl's toiisciotM- 
ness and the eternal habits of his thought. In this active divine 
intelligence which thinks and enjoys every feature of the world image 
In its connexions with other features—in it which knows Iiow to 
hold eveiythlng together—the several lines of the image are com- 
bined and fom not a scattered mulfipHcity hut tlw nvtive totality 
bf a worid which is possible because it fonns such a complete wlwle. 
Wye previously noticed the difficulty of assigning any farther iteter- 
which accrues to this world, already Uiought of as possible, 
Iftt fttticit (s^y thought but by God's will called into reality. How. 
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soever this may be, it could only enjoy this further something which 
reality yielded under one of two conditions. It must eitlier continue 
within the inner life of God as an eternal activity of his Being, or 
enter on an cxiHtence of its own, as a product which detaches itself 
from him, in an independence scarcely to be defined. 

The first of these suppositions — that of the world’s Immanence in 
God — we do not further pursue It will lead directly back to our 
view that eveiy single thing and event can only be thought as an 
activity, constant or transitory, of the one Existence, its reality 
and sulistance as the mode of being and substance of this one Exist- 
ence, its nature and fonn as a consistent phase in the unfolding of 
the same. 

If, on the other hand, we follow Leibnitz in preferring the other 
supposition that the leal woild is constituted by a sum of develop- 
ments of isolaleil Monads — developments merely paiallel and not inter- 
fering with each other, in what precise form has this world preserved 
the very propet ty on which rested its claim to be called into reality? 
I mean that truth, consistency, or rationality, which rendered it 
suiKirior to the unrealisable dreams of the divine Phantasy ? What 
would tie gained by saying that in this world, while none of its members 
condition each other, eveiything goes on as if they all did so; that 
accordingly, while it does not really form a whole, yet to an intelli- 
gence directed to it, it will have the appearance of doing so; that, b 
one word, its reality consists in a hollow and delusive imitatipn of 
that inner consistency which was pronounced to be, as such, the 
ultimate reason why its reaUsation was possible ? 1 can anticipate an 
olijectioii that will here lie made ; doubtless, it will be said, between 
the elements of this world tiiere exist reciprocal conditions, though 
it may not follow that the elements actually operate on each other in 
accordance witli these conditions ; tlicy exist in the form of a sum of 
actually present relations of all elements to all, but the presence Of 
these relations does not imply an Intelligence that comprehends 
them ; like any truth, they continue to bold though no one thinks of 
them. 

The substana* of what I have to say against the admissibiliQ^ of 
such views I postpone for a moment. Here 1 would only remind the 
reader that all this might equally be said of the unre^ised worid- 
image A as supposed to lie still hovering before the divine unden* 
standing. At the same time something more might be said of it. 
For in tliis living thought of God it was not merely the case that a 
part a of tliis image stood to another part ^ in a certain relation, 
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which might have been discovciecl by the attention of a mind directed 
to it. For in fact this consciousness actually was constantly directed 
to it, and in this consciousness, in its relating activity, these relations 
had their being. The picsentation of a was m fact in such an in- 
stance the efljcient cause which brought the picsentation of b into 
the divine consciousness, or — if this is held to be the ofiicc of the 
Phantasy — winch at any rate retained it in consciousness and re- 
cognised it as the consistent complement to a. The active condition- 
ing of b by a is absent from the elements of reality and is expressly 
replaced, according to the theory in question, by the men* coexist- 
ence, wilhoul any active opeiation of one on the other, of things the 
same in content with the presentations of the divine consciousness, 
'fhus, to say the least, the realised world, so far fiom being richer, 
is poorer in coiiHcquence of its supposed independent existence as 
detached from the Divine Being — in consequence of its course re- 
sulting no longer from the living presence of God but only from an 
order of relations established by him. The requirement that God 
and the world should not he so bl<*mli*d sis to leave no opposition 
betw<‘en them is in itself perft»ctly justified Bui the right way to 
satisfy it would have boon not by this unintelligible second act of 
constitution, by the realisation of what was previously an imago of a 
merely possible world, I)ut by the recognition that wluit in this theory 
is presented as a in<‘ie possibility and preliminary sugg<*htion (to the 
mind <ff (iod) is in fact the full reality, Imi that nevertheless the one 
remains diflfereiit from all the manifold, which only exists in and 
tlirough the one. 

80. I now return to the thesis, of which I just now pf)Hi|>oncd 
llte statement for an instant. It at once forms the I'onclusion of a 
course of thought previously entered on and has a decisive bi»arlng 
on ail that I have to say in the sequel. At the outset of this dis- 
cusHion wc came to the conclusion tlut the pro(K>sition, * things 
exist/ has no intelligible meaning except that they stand in relations 
to each other. Bui tiiese relations we left for the present without a 
name, and contented ourselves, by way of a first interpretation of our 
thought, witii reference to various relations in the way of space, time, 
and of cause and effect, of which the subsistence between things 
Constituted for our every-day apprehension timt which we call the 
real existence of tlie world, iiut between the constituents of the 
ymld oC icteas**-<onstituents merely Uiinkable as opposed to real— * 
i)Sf a complex of relations no less rictu Nay, our mobile 
it hf4 merely to will it, and the number of these 
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relations might be indefinitely increased by transitions in the way of 
comparison between points selected at pleasure. This consideration 
could not but elicit the demand that the relations on which the being 
of things rests should be sought only among those which obtain 
objectively between them, not among such as our subjective process 
of thinking can by arbitrary comparisons establish between them. 

This distinction however is untenable. I repeat in regard to it 
what I have already in my Logic ^ had opportunity of explaining in 
detail. In the passage referred to I started with considering how 
a representation of relations between two matters of consciousness, a 
and is possible. The condition of its possibility I could not find 
either in the mere succession or in the simultaneity of the two several . 
presentations, a and 3, in consciousness, but only in a relating activity, 
which directs itself from one to the other, holding the two together. 

‘ He who finds red and yellow to a certain extent different yet akin, 
becomes conscious, no doubt, of these two relations only by help of 
the changes which he, as a subject of ideas, experiences in the trans- 
ition from the idea of red to that of yellow;’ but, I added, he will 
not in this transition entertain any apprehension lest the relation of 
red to yellow may in itself be something different from that of the 
affections which they severally occasion in him ; lest in itself red 
should be like yellow and only appear different from it to us, or lest 
in reality there should be a greater difference between them than we 
know, which only appears to us to involve nevertheless a certain, 
afl&nity. Doubts like these might be entertained as to the external 
causes, to us still unknown, of our feelings. But so long as it is not 
these causes but only our own ideas, after they have been excited in ' 
us, that form the object of our companson, we do not doubt that the 
likenesses®, differences, and relations which these exhibit on the part of ] 
our presentative susceptibility indicate at the same time a real relation ‘ 
on the part of what is represented to us. Yet how exactly is this. ♦ 
possible ? How can the propositions, a is the same as a, ai^ a is di^- 
ferent from 3, express an objective relation, which, as objective, wonid 
subsist independently of our thought and only be discovered or 
recognised by it? Some one may perhaps still suppose himSelf to 
know what he means by a self-existent identity* of a with a; but , 
what will he make of a self-exist^t distinction between a and Si 
and what objective relation will correspond to this * letmen/ to which, , 
we only attach a meaning, so long as it suggests to us the distance in 

^ [§§ 337. 338.] * ['Gleichheitea,T 

* [* Gleidiheit. gleidi,* v. note on $ 19.] 
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space which we^ in compaiing a and 3, metaphorically interpolated 
for the purpose of holding the two apart, and at the same time as a 
connecting path on which our mind’s eye might be able to travel from 
one to the other ? Or — to put the case otherwise — since difference, 
like any other relation, is neither a predicate of a taken by itself nor of 
h taken by itself, of what is it a predicate? And if it only has a 
meaning when a and b have been brought into relation to each other, 
what objective connexion exists between a and h in the supposed case 
where the relating activity, by which we connected the two in con- 
sciousness, is not being exercised ? 

The only possible answer to these questions we found to be the 
following* If a and h, as we liave so far taken to be the case, are not 
things belonging to a reality outside and independent of our thought, 
but simply contents of possible ideas like red and yellow, straight and 
curved, then a relation between them exists only so far as we think it 
and by the act of our thinking it* But our soul is so constituted, and 
we suppose every other soul which inwardly resembles our own to be 
so constituted, that the same a and b, how often and by whomsoever 
they may be thought, will always produce in thought the same rela- 
tion — a relation that has its being only in thought and by means of 
thought. Therefore this relation is independent of the individual 
thinking subject, and independent of the several phases of that sub- 
ject’s thought. Tills is all that we moan when we regard it as having 
an existence in itself between a and b and believe it to be discoverable 
by our thought as an object which has a peimancnce of its own. It 
really has this permanence, but only in the sense of being an occur- 
rence which will always repeat iUclf in our thinking in the same way 
under the same conditions* So long tliercfore as the question concerns 
an a and 3, of which the content is given merely by impressions and 
Ideas, the distinction of objective relations obtaining between them, 
from subjective relations established between them by our thought, is 
wholly unmeaning. All relations which can be discovered between 
the two arc predicable of them on exactly the same footing ; all, that 
is to say, as inferences which their own constant nature allows to our 
thought and enjoins upon it ,* none as something which had an exists 
ence of its own between them prior to this inferential activity on our 
part The relation^ of a to 3 in such cases means, conformably to the 
etymological form of the term, our act of reference*. 

Bh We now pass to the other case, which concerns us hero as 

» [* Beriekung.*] 

* [^Uuieie Haudlung des Bestehem**] 
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dealing no longer with logic but with metaphysics. Let a and h indi- 
cate expressly Realities, Entities, or Things. The groups, a and of 
sensible or imaginable qualities, by which these things are distinguished 
from each other, we can still submit with the same result as before 
to our arbitrary acts of comparison, and eveiy relation which by so 
doing we find between the qualities will have a significance for the 
two things a and h equally essential or unessential, objective or non- 
objective. No relation between them could be discovered if it were 
not founded on the nature of each, but none is found before it is 
sought. 

But It is not these relations that we have in view if, in order to 
render intelligible a connexion of the things a and h which experience 
forces on our notice, we appeal to a relation C, which sometimes does, 
sometimes does not, obtain between a and b ; which is thus not one 
that belongs to the constant natures, a and 3, of the two things, but a 
relation into which the things, as already constituted independently of 
it, do or do not enter. In this case the conclusion is unavoidable 
that this objective relation C, to which we appeal, cannot be anything 
that takes place between a and 3, and that just for that reason it is not 
a relation in the ordinary sense of the term, but more than this. For 
it IS only m our thought, while it passes from the mental image or 
presentation of a to that of 3, that there arises, as a perception imme- 
diately intelligible to thought, that which we here call a between. , It I 
would be quite futile to try, on the contrary, to assign to this between^ ’ 
at once connecting and separatmg a and 3, which is a mere memorial 
of an act of thought achieved solely by means of the unity of our con- 
sciousness, a real validity in the sense of its having an independent 
existence of its own apart from the consciousness which thinks it. 
We are all, it is true, accustomed to think of things in their multipli- 
city as scattered over a space, through the void of which stretch the 
threads of their connecting relations ; whether we insist on this way of 
thinking and consider the existence of things to be only possiUe in 
the space which we see around us, or whether we are disposed wim 
more or less clearness, as against the notion of a sensible space, to 
prefer that of an intelligible space which would afford the web com- 
posed of those threads of relation equal convenience of expansion. But 
even if we cannot rid ourselves of these figures, we must at least allow 
that that part of the thread of relation which lies in the void between 
a and 3, can contribute nothing to the union of the two immediately 
but only through its attachment to a and 3 respectively. Nor does 
its mere contact with a and 3 suffice to yield this result* It must 
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communicate to both a definite tension, prevalent throughout its own 
length, so that they are in a different condition fiom that in which 
they would be if this tension were of a different degree or took a dif- 
ferent direction. 

It is on these modifications of their inner state, which a and h sus- 
tain from each other — on these alone — that the result of the relation 
between them depends ; and these are obviously independent of the 
length and of the existence of the imagined thread of relation. The 
tcimini a and h can produce immediaiely in each other these reciprocal 
modifications, which they in the last resort must pioduce even on 
supposition that they communicated their tension to each other by 
means of the thread of relation ; since no one would so far misuse 
the figure as to make the thread, which was ostensibly only an adapta- 
tion to sense of the relation between the termini, into a new real 
material, capable of causing a tension, that has arisen in itself from 
the reciprocal action of its own elements, to act on inert things, a and 
4 attached to it. Let us discard, then, this easy, but useless and con- 
fusing, figure. Let us admit that there is no such thing as this interval 
between things, in which, as its various possible modifications, we 
sought a place for those relations, C, that we supposed to form the 
, ground of the changing action of things upon each other. That 
v'hich we sought under this name of an objective relation between 
tilings can only subsist if it is more than mere relation, and if it sub- 
sists not lietweeh things but immediately in them as the mutual acuon 
which they cxercibc on each otlicr and the mutual effects which they 
‘Sustain from each other. It is not till we direct our thought in the 
way of comparison to the various forms of this action that we come 
to form this abstract conception of a mtrt relation, not yet amounting 
'to action but preceding the action which really takes place as its 
'ground or condition. 
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Conclusion. 

82. We may now attempt by way of summary to determine how 
many of the ontological questions, so far proposed, admit of a final 
answer. In the first place, to stand in relations appeared to us at 
the beginning of our discussion to be the only intelligible import of 
the being of things. These relations are nothing else than the im- 
mediate internal reciprocal actions themselves which the things un- 
remittingly exchange. Beside the things and that which goes on m 
them there is nothmg in reality. Everything which we regard as 
mere relation — ^all those relations which seem to extend through the 
complete void of a * beiween-ihingsl so that the real might enier into 
them — subsist solely as images which our presentative faculty on 
its own account makes for itself. They originate in it and for it, as 
in its restless activity it compares the likeness, difference, and se- 
quence of the impressions which the operation of j9, C upon us 
brings into being — this operation at each moment corresponding to 
the changeable inner states which Ay B^C expenence through 

their action on each other. To pursue this Thesis further is the problem 
of Cosmology, which deals with things and events as resting or pass- 
ing in the seemingly pre-existent forms of space and time, and which, 
will have to show how all relations of space and time, which we are, > 
accustomed to regard as prior conditions of an operation yet to 
ensue, are only expressions and consequences of one aJjreaify 
place. ' , 

We find an answer further to the enquiry as to that metaphysicsd 
Cy that relation which it seems necessary should supervene, iu order, 
that things, which without it would have remained indifferent to each 
other, might be placed under the necessity, and become capable, of 
operation on each other. The question is answered to the effisct that 
such a thing as a non-C, a separation w;hich would have left the things 
indifferent to each other, is not to be met with in reality and that* 
therefore the question as to the transition from this state into that of 
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combination is a question concerning nothing. The unity of M is 
this eternally present condition of an interchange of action, unremit- 
ting but vaiying to the highest degree of complexity. For neither 
does this unity ever really exist in the general form indicated by this 
conception and name of unity and by this sign M, It really exists at 
each moment only as a case, having a definite value, of the equation 
for which I gave the foimulaS and in such form it is at the same time 
the efficient cause of the actuality of the state next-ensuing as well as 
the conditioning ground of what this state contains. Thus the stream of 
this self-contained opeiation propagates itself out of itself from phase 
to phase. If a sensible image is needed to help us to apprehend it, 
we should not think of a wide-spiead net of relations, in the meshes 
of which things lie scattered, so that tightening of the threads, now at 
this point, now at that, may draw them together and force them to 
share each other’s states. We should rather recall the many simul- 
taneous Taits’ of a piece of polyphonic music, which without being in 
place aie external to each other in so far as they are distinguished by 
their pitch and tone, and of which first one and then another, rising 
or falling, swelling or dying away, compels all the rest to vary cor- 
respondingly in harmony with itself and one another, forming a series 
of movements that result in tlic unity of a melody which is consistent 
and complete in itsclC 

83 . Our last considerations started from the supposition that in a 
certain element A oi new state a has somehow been introduced.* 
It is natural that now a further question should be raised as to the 
possibility of this primary change, from the real occurrence of which 
follows ffic course of reactions depicted. This question as to the 
beghming of motion has been a recognised one since the time of 
Aristotle, but it has been gradually discovered that the answer to it 
cannot be derived from the unmoved, which seemed to Aristotle the 
ultimate thing in the world. The most various beliefs as to the 
nature and structure of reality agree upon this, that out of a con- 
dition of perfect rest a beginning of motion can never arise. Not 
merely a multiplicity of ori^nally given real elements, but also given 
motions between them, are presupposed in all the theories in wbiA 
professors of the natural sciences, no less than others, strive to explain 
the origin of the actual course of the world out of its simplest prin- 
ipiplei*, To us, with that hunger for explanation which characterises 
OSnr^ihp^ht, It looks like an act of despair to deny the derivability 
else of some general fact, when in regard to its 

vi'' 
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individual forms one is accustomed to enquire for the conditions of their 
real existence. We experience this feeling of despair if we find our- 
selves compelled to trace back the multiplicity of changeable bodies 
to a number of unchangeable elements. Yet the question, why it 
is just these elements and no others that enjoy the prerogative of 
original reality, does not force itself upon us. Our fancy does not 
avail, beyond the elements given by experience, to produce images of 
others, which might have existed but were in some unintelligible way 
cheated of their equal claim to reality. Of the motions, on the con- 
trary, of which these elements, once given, are capable, we see first 
one and then another take place in reahty according as their changing 
conditions bring them about. None of them appears to us so 
superior to the rest that it exclusively, and without depending in its 
turn on similar conditions, should claim to be regarded as the first 
actual motion of the real. 

These considerations lead on the one side to an endless regress in 
time. It is not necessary however at this point to complicate our 
enquiry by reference to the difficulties connected with occurrence in 
time. Our effort will be to exclude them for the present. But, no 
matter whether we believe ourselves to reach a really first beginning 
or whether we prolong the chain of occurrence in endless retrogres- 
sion, the established course of the world is anyhow a single reality in 
contrast with the innumerable possibilities, which would have been 
realised if either the primary motion had been different, as it might 
have been, or if, which is equally thinkable, the endless progression, 
as a whole, had taken a different direction. For whether in reality it 
be finite or infinite, in either case its internal arrangement admits of 
permutations which, as it is, are not real. 

All these doubts, however, are only different off-shoots of a general 
confusion in our way of thinking and a complete misunderstanding 
of the problems which a metaphysical enquiry has to solve.' The' 
world once for all is, and we are in it. It is constituted in a pailrticli^ 
lar way, and in us for that reason there lives a Thought^ %tdch is'alfa 
to distinguish different cases of a universal Now that alt this is 
there may arise in us the images and conceptions of possibilities 
which in reality are not; and then we imagine that vre, wUh Aito; 
Thought of ours, are there h^ore all reoKty and have , the- business of 
deciding what reality should arise out of the^e enipty IpossibiHiles, 
which are yet ah alike only thinkable because there is a reality^ 
from which this Thought springs. When once, in this Though^ 
sffilnnation and denial of the same content have become possible, 
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can propose all those perverted questions against which we have so 
often protested — Why there is a world at all, when it is thinkable that 
there should be none ? Why, as there is a world, its content is M 
and not some other drawn fiom the far-reaching domain of the 
non-JlT? Given the real world as why is it not in rest but in 
motion ? Given motion, why is it motion in the direction X and not 
in the equally thinkable direction Z? To all these questions there is 
only one answer. It is not the business of the metaphysician to 
make reality but to recognise it ; to investigate the inward order of 
what is given, not to deduce the given fiom what is not given. In 
order to fulfil this office, he has to guard against the mistake of 
regarding abstractions, by means of which he fixes single determina- 
tions of the real for his use, as constructive and independent elements 
which he can employ, by help of his own resources, to build up the 
real. 

In this mistake we have often seen metaphysicians entangled. 
They have formed the idea of a pure being and given to this a 
significance apart from all relations, in the affirmation of which and 
not otherwise it indicates reality. They have petrified that reality 
which can only attach to something completely determined, into a 
real-in-itsclf cleslilute of all properties. They have spoken of laws 
os a contTdlling power b(*twecn or beyond the things and events in 
which such laws liad their only real validity. In like manner we 
are inclined to think at the outset of the truly existing the complex 
of all things, as a motionless object of our contemplation ; and we are 
right in doing so as long as in conceiving it we think merely of the 
function, constantly identical with itself, which it signifies to us. From 
this function, it is true, simply as conceived, no motion follows. But 
we forget meantime that it is not this conception of this function that 
is tlio real, but that which at each moment the function executes, and 
of which the concrete nature may contain a kind of fulfilment of the 
function, which docs not follm from that conception of it. In what 
way that one all embracing M solves its problem— whether by mam- 
talning a constant equality of content, or by a succession of innu- 
merable different instances, of which each satisfies the general equa- 
tion prescribed by its plan— tliat is Its own affair. Between these two 
thinkable possibilities it is not for us to choose as we will, Oax 
business is to recognise whichever of them is given as reality. Now 
is to us is the fact of Becoming. No denial of oto 
It ffom the world. It Is not therefore as a statiouaiy tdexUity 
islth only as an eternally self-sustained motion that we, hkve 
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to recognise the given being of that which truly is. And as given 
with it we have also to recognise the direction which its motion 
takes. 

84. I have referred to the theories which agree with my own in 
being Monistic. In all of them motion is at the same time regarded 
as an eternal attribute of the supposed ultimate ground of the world. 
This motion, however, was generally represented as a ceaseless 
activity, on the opposition of which, as living and animating, to the un- 
intelligible conception of a stark and dead reality the writers referred 
to loved to dwell. Such language shows that the metaphysical reasons 
for believing in the Unity of Being have been reinforced by aesthetic 
inclinations which have jielded a certain prejudice as to the nature 
of the Being that is to be counted supreme. It was not the mere 
characteristic of life and activity but their worth and the happiness 
found in the enjoyment of them which it was felt must belong in 
some supreme measure to that in which all things have their cause and 
reason. Such a proposition is more than at this stage of our enquiry 
we are entitled to maintain. Life and Activity only carry the special 
meaning thus associated with them on supposition of the spirituality 
of the Being of which they are predicated. The only necessaiy 
inference, however, from the reasoning which has so far guided us is 
to an immanent operation, through which each new state of what Is 
becomes the productive occasion of a second sequent upon it, but 
which for anything we have yet seen to the contrary may be a blind 
operation. I would not indeed conceal my conviction that there is 
justification, notwithstanding, for a belief in the Life of that which is 
the ground of the world, but it is a justification of which I must post- 
pone the statement. I would only ask, subject to this proviso, to be 
allowed the use of expressions, for the sake of brevity, of which; the 
full meaning is indeed only intelligible upon a supposition, as we have 
seen, still to be made good, but which will give a more vivid mcanlfig 
to the propositions we have yet to advance than the constant repeti- 
tion of more abstract terms could do. ! , ! ' 

85. So long as all we know of M the. function ft . 
required to fulfil — ^that, namely, of being the Unity which renders all 
that the world contains what it is— so long we can derhe nothitog 
from this thought but a series of general and abstract d^u^ns. 
Every smgle being which exists, exfstS in virtue not of any being of 
its ovm but of the commission, given it, so to speak, by the one M ; 
and it exists just so long as its particular being is required for fee 
fulfilment of the equation Again, it is what it is not abso- 
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lutely and in immemorial independence of anything else ; it is that 
which the one ^/charges it to be. One thing, finally, operates on 
another not by means of any force of its own, but in virtue of the 
One present in it, and the mode and amount of its operation at each 
moment is that pi escribed it by M for the re-establishment of the 
equation just spoken of. 

To the fuither interpretation of these pi ©positions in detail I letum 
presently. That which is implied in all of them is a denial of any 
knowledge antecedent to all experience — a denial which goes much 
deeper, and indeed bears quite another meaning than is understood by 
those who are so fond of insisting on this renunciation of a priori 
knowledge. It is not in philosophy meicly, but in the propositions 
on which scientific men venture *that we trace the influence of the 
prejudice that, independently of the content realised in this world, 
M, there are certain universal modes of procedure, certain rights 
and duties, which self-evidently belong to all elements, as such, that 
are to be united in any possible world, and which would be just as 
valid for a wholly different world, iV'ss as for that in which we 
actually live. Inhere lias thus arisen in philosophy a series of piopo- 
sitiona which purport to set forth the pioperties and pierogatives of 
substances aa such independently of that course of the world in which 
they are inwoven. They obviously rest on the impression that every 
other order of a universe, whatever it might be, that could ever come 
into Being, would have to respect these properties and prciogatives 
and could exact no function from Things other than what, in virtue of 
a nature belonging to tlicm antecedently to the existence of a world, 
they were fitted and necessitated to render. And no less in the 
procedure of the physical sciences, however many laws they may 
treat as obtaining merely in the way of matter of fact, there is yet 
implied the nation of there being a certain more limited number of 
mechanical principles, to which every possible nature, however hetero- 
geneous from nature as it is, would nevertheless have to conform., 
The philosophers, it is true, liavo imagined that the knowledge of the 
prerogatives of Substance was to be attained by pure thinking, while 
the men of science maintain that the knowledge of ultimate laws is 
only to be arrived at by experience. But as to the metaphysical value 
of that which they suppose to be discovered in these different ways 
they are both at one. They take it as the sum of pre-mundatie truth,,. 
wWch different worlds, Mss M wad JVss do but exhibit in different 
application. 

yibi$ j|e the , notion which I seek to controvert* Prior to the world* 
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or prior to the first thing that was real, there was no pre-mundane or 
pre-real reality, in which it would have been possible to make out what 
would be the rights which, in the event of there coming to be a reality, 
each element to be employed in its construction could urge for its 
protection against anything incompatible with its right as a substance, 
or to which every force might appeal as a justification for refusing 
functions not imposed on it by the terms of its original charter. 
There is really neither primary being nor primary law, but the 
original reality, M or N- Given ^or iV, there follows firom the one 
^for its world, the series of laws and truths, which hold 

good for this world. If not M but N were the original reality, then 
for the world N =‘ iV there would follow the other series of regulated 
processes which would hold good for this other world. There is 
nothing which could oppose to these ordinances M 01 iV'any claim of 
its own to preservation or respect 

86. Here the objector will interpose: * Granting this, aie you not 
liable to the charge of having here in your turn given utterance to one 
of those pre-mundane truths, of which you refuse to admit the validity? 
Have you not of your own accord expressly alleged the case of two 
worlds, M and iV, which you suppose would both be obliged to 
conform to the general rule stated?' Now I have purposely choseii 
these expressions in order to make my view, which certainly stands in 
need of justification against the above objection, perfectly clear. In 
the first place, as regards the world which I placed in opposition 
to the real world I have to repeat what I have already more than 
once pointed out. The world M is, and we, thinking spirits, are in 
it, holding a position which M in virtue of its nature as M could not 
but assign to us. To this position are adjusted those general processes 
of our Thought, by which we are to arrive at what we call a know- 
ledge of the rest of the world. Among these is that very fmportknit 
one, no doubt corresponding to the plan on which the wprjd Jtf 
ordered, which enables us not only to form general ideas as sud9i> 
to subsume any given manifold under any one of its niarks^ oif' * 
a general idea has been formed, as a species or instanpeiithet’isbif^^ 
This intellectual capability, once given, does not subject Itself tp, any 
limits in its exercise. Even that which, when we Consider it meta- 
physically, we recognise as in reality the all-containing and unpoti-* 
ditioned, we may as a matter of logm tjike for one of tte variotils >, 
instances admitting of subsumption under the general idea of the ,un^ 
conditioned. Hence, while it is only of particular thin^ that we 
assert multiplicity as a matter of reality, we attempt on the otk^ 
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hand to form a plural of the conception ‘ Universe/ and oppose the 
real M to many other possible Universes. 

But the capacity of doing this we owe not to the knowledge of a 
law to which 3f and N alike are subject, but only to that which 
actually takes place in and to a certain tendency transfeired from 
it to us as constituents of 3f‘. tlie tendgncy to think of everything 
real as an instance of a kind, of which the conception is derived by 
abstraction from that thing, and thus at last to think even of the 
primary all-embiacing Real, 31 itself, as an instance representing the 
idea we form of it, and so to dieam of othei instances existing along 
with iu Thus arises the notion of that world N, a perfectly empty 
fiction of thought to which we ascribe no manner of leality, and of 
no value, except, like other imaginary formuloe, to illustrate the other 
conception 3f, which is not imaginary. And I employed iV exclusively 
for tills purpose. Further, when wo said that, if N existed, the laws 
valid for iV would flow from the equation 27= iV in just the same 
way as those valid for 31 flow from the equation 3£ss3f, this was 
not a conclusion drawn from knowledge of an obligation binding on 
both of tliem. On the contrary, it was an analogy in which what was 
true of the real 3f was transferred to the imaginary N. In reality we 
have no title to make this tiansfer, for — to put it simply — who can tell 
what would lie and would happen if everything were other than it is? 
But If we do oppose this imaginary case to the real one in order to 
explain the latter, we must treat it after the type of the real. Other- 
wise, as wliolly disparate, it would not even serve the purpose of illus- 
trating the real by contrast with it — the only purpose for which it is 
introduced. 

87. Yet a third objection remains to be noticed. The statement 
that from 31 follows the scries of laws that hold good for this world 
M, obviously does not mean merely that these laws proceed anyhow 
from M‘, it means that they arc the proper consequences of its 
nature. But what is meant by a ‘ proper consequence ’ when it can 
no longer bo distinguished firom an improper consequence as corre- 
sponding to some rule to which the improper consequence does not 
correspond? Have we not after all to presuppose some law of the 
neoNN^ or possibiUty'of thought, absolutely prior to the world and 
reahty, wifleh determines, in regard to every reality that may come to 
be, what development of its particular nature can follow comdstently 
' nature of the primary real, 31 or N, in distinction from anch 

' » dewlppment as would be inconsistent? 

' ' Itdi wriatiOh of the old error can only be met by a variation of ttw' 
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old answer. At first sight it seems a pleonasm to demand that actual 
consequences should not be inconsequent. Still the expression has 
a certain meaning. Hitherto we have taken the idea of reason and 
consequent to be merely this, that from a determinate something there 
flows another determinate something. The question, what determinate 
something admits of being connected with what other, by coherence 
of this sort, has been left aside. The idea of reason and consequent, as 
above stated, would be satisfied, if with the various reasons the 

completely determinate consequences pqr were as a matter of fact 
associated, without there being any aflSnity between p q and r corre- 
sponding to that between g^g'^g^. We shall find that our knowledge 
of reality is in fact ultimately arrested by such pairs of cohering 
occurrences. For instance, betvreen the external stimuli on which the 
sensations of sight and hearing depend, we are able to point out 
affinities which make it possible to present those several modes of 
stimulation as kinds, g"^ and ^V'of one piocess of vibration,^. But 
between sounds and colours we are quite unable to discover the same 
affinity, or to prove that, if sensations of sound follow upon sensa- 
tions of colour must in consistency present themselves on occasion 
oig\ 

This example illustrates the meaning of that consistency of conse- 
quence which, m our view as stated above, can wdthin certain limits 
be actually discovered and demonstrated in the real world, but beyond 
those limits is assumed to obtain universally in some form or other. 
The Unity of Being, without which there would be no possibility of 
the reciprocal action within a world of the seemingly though not really 
separate elements of that world, excludes the notion of a multiplicity 
of isolated and fatalistic ordinances, which without reference to each 
other should bind together so many single pairs of events. There 
must be some rule or other according to which the connexion of the 
members of each single pair, g ^ and with each other determines that 
of all the other pairs, g'^ and It is only in reference to the com- 
parison of various cases with each other, which thus become l^ssible, 
that there is any meaning in speaking as we did of ‘ consfetemcy.* 
The expression has no meaning in relation to any single pair, and, 
/, which we might have made the point of departure for our .pre- 
liminary consideration, of the rest. The coherence between twp 
members would at the outset be an independent fact of w;bich 
nothing could be known but simply that it was the feet For 

^ [‘g* and * V stand for * Gnind* and ^Folge*' here, as on p. 83. Cp. also p. 96 
where ‘ Gmnd ' (Reason) is distinguished from • Ursache * (Cause).] ' 
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supposing we chose to think of their adjustment to each other as 
connected with the fulfilment of a supreme condition Z requiring 
consistency, they would still only correspond to this condition. The 
actual concrete mode in which they satisfied it, the content in virtue 
of which they subordinated themselves to it, would be something 
which it would be impossible to suppose determined by Z itself; the 
more so in proportion as Z was more expressly taken to be an or- 
dinance that would have to be fulfilled indifferently in innumerable 
cases, nay even in the most various worlds. Supposing Z to be 
neithei the determining ground of the content of g and nor the pro- 
ductive cause of their real existence, the pioposition that a connexion 
between the two ensues in accordance with Z, cannot be a statement 
of a real metaphysical order of supremacy and subordination : but is 
just the reverse of the real order. The piimary independent fact of 
the connexion between g"^ and is of such a character that the com- 
parison of it with^® and/®,^® andy^, enables us first to apprehend 
a universal mode of procedure on the part of the various connexions 
of events in the world — a concrete procedure, peculiar to this world 
Jl/~and then, upon continued abstraction, to gencrale the conception 
of a condition Z^ w'hich would hold good for the organization of any 
world, Ny so long as the mental image of N was formed after the 
pattern of the given reality, M, 

^ 88, At the present day few will understand the reasons for the per- 
sistency with which I dwell on these considerations and so often 
return to them. We live quickly, and have forgotten, without settling, 
a controversy which forty years ago was still a matter of the liveliest 
interest among the philosophers of Germany. I'hc difficulties involved 
in Hegel's system of thought were then beginning to make themselves 
felt even by those who looked with favour on his enterprise— *of 
repeating in thought by a constructive process the actual development 
of the woild from the ground of the absolute. It was not after 
Hegel's mind to begin by determining the subjective forms of 
thought, under which alone we can apprehend the concrete nature 
of this giound of the Universe—a nature perhaps to us inaccessible. 
From the outset he looked on the motion of out thought in its effort 
to gm a clear idea of this still obscure goal of our aspiration as the 
pjtoper inward development of the absolute itself, which only needed 
te be pursued consistently, in order gradually to bring into consdotll^ 
the universe contains, 

a^wtract of objects came to, be thought of as ^ 

' ^ conqrtti— a way of thinking which it was soon found 
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impossible to carry out. Even in dealing with the phenomena of 
nature, though they were forced into categories and classifications 
without sufficient knowledge, it had to be supposed that the process 
of development, once begun, was carried on with a superabundance 
in the multiplication of forms for which no explanation was to be 
found in the generalities which preceded the theory of nature. All 
that these could do was to make us anticipate some such salius\ for the 
transition of one determination into its opposite, or at any rate into 
an * otherness/ had been one of the supposed characteristics of the 
motion which was held to generate the world. The same difficulty 
might have been felt when the turn came for the construction of the 
spiritual and historical world, into which nature was supposed to pass 
over* There are many reasons, however, even in actual life, for not 
being content with the derivation of our ideas of the beautiful and the 
good from the living feeling which in fact alone completely appre- 
hends their value, but for giving them greater precision by requiring 
them to satisfy ceitain general formal determinations. It is true that 
they too undergo a sensible degradation if they are looked on merely 
as instances of abstract relations of thought, but this was taken almost 
less notice of than the same fact in regard to the phenomena of nature, 
for owing to the latter being objects of perception, it could not be 
ignored how much more they were than the abstract problems which 
according to the Hegelian philosophy they had to fulfil. 

Hegel himself was quite aware of the error involved' in thfe way, of 
representing the world^s course of development. He repeatedly insists , 
that what appears in it as the third and last member of the dialectical ' 
movement described is in truth rather the first. And assuredly this 
remark is not to be looked upon as an after-thought of which no 
further application is made, but expresses the true intention of this 
bold Monism, which undertook far more than human powers can 
achieve, but of which the leading idea by no means loses its value 
through the great defects in its execution. From the errors,, noticed 
SchcUittg thought to save ua. It was time, he told ns, that the higher/ 
the only proper, antithesis should be brotight into view — ^the anialhesis 
between freedom and necessity, in apprehending which, and not other-' 
wise, we reach the inmost centre of philosophy. I will not dwell on 
the manner in which he himself worked out thisyiew in its application 
to the philosophy of religion. It was Weisse who first sought to 
devclope it systematically* That which Hegel had taken for true 
Being, he looked upon merely as the sum of prior conditions without 
which such Being would be unthinkable and could not be, but which 
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themselves have not being. Thus understood, they formed in his 
view the object of a certain part of philosophy, and that compaiatively 
speaking a negative part, namely Metaphysic. It was for experience 
on the other hand — ^the experience of the senses and that of the moral 
and religious consciousness — as a positive revelation to give us know- 
ledge of the reality built on that abstract foundation. 

Such expressions might easily be explained in a sense with 
which we could agree. It would be a different sense, however, 
from that which they weie intended to convey. According to that 
origmal sense the general thoughts, which it was the business of 
Metaphysic to unfold, were more than those forms of apprehending 
true Being without which we cannot think. They were understood 
indeed to be this, but also something more. In their sum they were 
held to constitute an absolutely necessary matter for which it was 
impossible either not to be or to be other than it is, but which, noN 
withstanding this necessity, notwithstanding this unconditional being, 
was after all a nothing, without essence and without reality; while 
over against it stood the true Being, for which according to this 
theory, it is possible not to be or to be other than it is, thus being 
constituted not by necessity but by freedom. I shall not spend time 
in discussing this usage of the terms, freedom and necessity* I would 
merely point out that the latter term, if not confined to a necessity of 
thought on our pait, but extended to that which is expressly hold to 
be the unconditioned condition of all that is conditioned, would liavc 
simply no assignable meaning and would have to be replaced by the 
notion of a dt facio universal validity. The adoption of the term 
* Freedom’ to indicate the other sort of reality expressly recognised as 
merely the reality of that which might just os well not be~ 

is to be explained by the influence of ideas derived from another 
"sphere of philosophy — the philosophy of religion— which cannot be 
further noticed here. Taken as a whole, the theory is the explidt 
and systematic expression of that Dualism which I find wholly un- 
thinkable, and against which my discusdons have so far been directed* 
In this form at any rate it cannot be true. It is impossible that there 
should first be an absolute Prim consisting in a system of forms that 
cairy necessity with them and constitute a sort of unaccountable Fate, 
and that then there should come to be a world, however created, 
which should submit itself to the constraint of these laws fer the 
„ realisation of just so much as these Hmite will allow. The teal alone 
m the real which by its Being brings about the appearance 
' Of Wng a necessity antecedent to it, just as it is the living body 
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that forms within itself the skeleton around which it has the appear- 
ance of having grown, 

89. We have not the least knowledge how it is that the seemingly 
homogeneous content of a germ-vesicle deposits those fixed elements 
of form, aiound which the vital movements are carried on. Still 
less shall we succeed in deducing from the simple original character^ 
ifef, of a world, the organization of the necessity which prevails in it. 
There are two general ways, however, of understanding the matter, 
alike admissible consistently with our assumption of the unity of the 
world, which remain to be noticed here, I will indicate them 
symbolically by means of our previous formulae, Jlf=^[A£JR], 
and the converse <I)[AB jRjssM'. By the former I mean to convey 
that M is to be considered the form-giving Prius, of which the 
activity, whether in the way of self-maintenance or development, 
at every moment conditions the state of the world s elements and the 
form of their combination, both being vaiiable between the limits 
which their harmony with M fixes for them. In the second formula 
M is presented as the vaiiable resulting form, which the world at 
each moment assumes through the reciprocal effects of its elements — 
this form again being confined within limits which the necessity, 
persistently and equally prevalent in these effects, imposes. I might; 
at once designate these views as severally Idealism and Realism, 
were it not that the familiar but at the same time somewhat indefinite ^ 
meaning of these terms makes a closer investigation necessary, 

90. Availing ourselves once again, for explanatoiy purposes, of 
the opposition between two worlds, M and we might designate 
the form in which, according to the sense of the former view, we 
should conceive the different characters of the two worlds to be alike 
comprehended, so that of an Idea^ or, Germanicb, as that of 
a Thought*. It is thus that in iSsthetic criticism we are accustomed 
to speak of the Idea or Thought of a work of Art, in the sense of 
the principle which determines its form in opposition to the particular 
outlines in which indeed the principle is manifested but to which it is 
not so absolutely tied that other kindred means, even means wholly 
different, might not be combined to express it. So again in active 
life we speak of a project as an Idea or Thought, when we mean to 
censure it for including no selection between the manifold points 
capable of being related by the combination of which it might be 

.-carried out If now we diop the imaginary world iV, we cannot 

*?^bereupon suppose that the resd world Af lacks that concrete character 
^ * [‘Gcdanke.’] 
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by which we distinguished it from iV, although that character would 
no longer be needed for the purpose of distinguishing it from some- 
thing else now that it is understood that there is nothing external 
to It It would therefore be incorrect to call the Idea, simply as the 
Idea, the supreme principle of the world. Even the absolute idea, 
although, in opposition to the partial ideas which it itself conditions 
as constituents of its meaning, it might fitly be called unlimited, would 
not on that account be free from a definitely concrete content, with 
which it fills the general form of the Idea. 

In other cases it is more easy to avoid this logical error of putting 
an abstract designation of essence, as conceived by us, in place of the 
subject to which the essence belongs. We are more liable to it in 
the present case, where the reality, being absolutely single, can only 
be compared with imaginary instances of the same conception. We 
are then apt to think that every determinate quality which we might 
leave to this leality would rest on a denial of the other determinate 
qualities which w^e excluded from it, and which, in order to the 
possibility of such exclusion, must at the same time be classed with 
that which excludes them as coordinate instances of a still higher 
reality. This reality can then only be reached by an extinction of 
all content whatever. Thus the tendency, which so oflcn recurs in 
the history of philosophy, spins out its thread — tlie tendency to look 
on the supreme creative principle of the world not merely as un* 
definable by any predicates within our reach but as in itself empty 
and indefinite. These ways of thinking arc only justifiable so far as 
they imply a refusal to ascribe to the supreme as a sort of pre- 
supposition of its being, a multitude of ready-made predicates, from 
which as from a given store it was to collect its proper nature. It Is 
no such doctrine that we mean to convey in asserting that Uie supreme 
principle of reality is to be found in a definitely concrete Idea, 
and not in the Idea merely as an Idea. The truth is rather tlds* 
^ being in existence, or in consequence of its existence, It t)ecomet 
possible for our Thought, as included in it, to apprehend tliat which 
M is in the form of a summum gems to which Jiyr admits of being 
subordinated and as a negation of the non-.^. It !s not every deter« 
minatiop that rests on negation. On the contrary, there Is an origbial 
Po^itioii without which it would be impossible for us to tppritfkend 
die content of tllat Position as a determination and t6 explatn h by 
negation of something else. 

The mode of development, accordingly, which Is Imposed on 
the iMAhf the Idea of which it is the expression, would depend on 
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the content of the Idea itself, and could only be set forth by one who 
had previously made himself master of this content. So to make 
himself master of it must be the main business of the Idealist as much 
as of any one else. The only preliminary enlightenment which he 
would have to seek would relate to that characteristic of the cosmic 
Older in the way of mere form which is implied in the fact that, 
according to him, it is in the form of a governing Idea that the con- 
tent just spoken of, whatever it may be, constitutes the basis of this 
order. For him M means simply a persistent Thought, of which the 
import remains the same, whatever and how great soever in each 
instance of its realisation may be the collection of elements combined 
to this end. The world therefore would not be bound by JJf either 
to the constant maintenance of the same elements or to the main- 
tenance of an identical form in their connesiion. Not only would 
JJ9 jR admit of replacement by air and but also their mode of 
connexion <l> by x or*'i/r, if it was only in these new forms that those 
altered elements admitted of being combined into identity with M, 
It would be idle to seek universally binding conditions which in each 
single form of realisation the coherent elements would have to 
satisfy simply in order to be coherent. What each requires on the 
part of the other in these special cases is not ascertainable from any 
source whatever either by computation or by syllogism. We have 
no other analogy to guide us in judging of this connexion than that — 
often noticed above — of Aesthetic fitness which, when once we have 
become acquainted with tlie fact of a combination between manifold 
elements, convinces us that there is a perfect compatibility, a deep- 
seated mutual understanding, between &cm, without enabling us to 
perceive any general rule in consequence of which this result might 
have come about. The relation, however, of the Idea M to the 
various forms, tlius constituted, of its expression— ^[.4 j^abr\ 

— is not tliat of a genus to its species. It passes from one Into 
the other— not indificrently from any one into any other, but in de- 
finite series from ^ through x No Idealiim at any , rate has 

yet failed to insist on the supposition — a supposition which expenence 
' beats out— that it is not merely in any section of the worid whddh 
might be made at any given moment, but also in the succession of its 
phases, that the unity of the Idea will assert itsdf. , 

The question may indeed be repeated, What are the cottd(ltioxi$ 
which ^ and x have to satisfy in order to the possibility of sequence 
upon each other, while it is Impossible for ^|r to arise Erectly out of 
Of all theories Idealism is most completely debarred from an 
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appeal to a supra-mundane mechanism, which makes the one suc- 
cession necessary, the other impossible. In consistency it must 
place the maintenance of this order as unconditionally as the forma- 
tion of its successive members in the hands of the Idea itself which 
is directed by nothing but its own nature. On this nature will de- 
pend the adoption of one or other of certain courses ; or rather it 
will consist in one or other of them. It will require either a per- 
fectly unchanged self-maintenance, or the preservation, along with 
more or less considerable variations, of the same idea and outline 
in the totality of phenomena ; either a progress to constantly new 
forms which never returns upon itself or a repetition of the same 
periods. It is only the first of these modes of procedure which 
observation contradicts in the case of the given world. Of the others 
we find instances in detail ; but if we were called to say which of 
them bears the stamp of reality as a whole, our collective expe- 
rience would afford no guide to an answer. All that we know is 
that the several phases of the cosmic order, whatever the nature of the 
coherent chain formed by their series as a whole, are made up of 
combinations of comparable elements, that is, as we arc in the habit 
of supposing, of states and changes of persistent things. This is 
the justification of our way of employing the equivalent letters of 
different alphabets to indicate the constituents which in different 
sections of the cosmic order seem to replace each other. If wo 
allow ourselves then to pursue this mode of icpicscntation and con- 
cede to Idealism that tlic Idea M determines the scries of its forms, 
without being in any way conditioned by anything alien to Ituclf,' 
still by this very act of determination it makes each preceding phase, 
with its content, the condition of the realisation of tJiat which follows. 
It is no detached existence, however, that we ^ can ascribe to tlio 
Idea, as if il>»were an as yet unformed M apart from all the several 
forms of its possible realisation. We may not present it to our- 
selves as constantly dipping afresh into such a repertory of forma, 
with a definite series in view, for the purpose, after ditjcarding the 
prior phase, of clothing itself in the new one which might be next In 
the series. At each moment the Idea is real only in one of theso 
forms. It is only as having at this particular time arrived at this parti-, 
cular expression of its meaning, that it can bo the determining gi*oniKl. 
for the surrender of this momentary form and for the roaliaatiion of 
next succeeding one. The aesthetic or, if that term is preferred, 
dialectic connexion between such phases of reality as stand In ^ 
of succession, which was implied in their being ns-j 
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garded as an expression of one Idea, must pass over into a causal 
connexion, in which the content and organization of the world at 
each moment is dependent on its content and organization at the 
previous moment. 

82 . The difficulties involved in this doctrine have been too much 
ignored by Idealism, in the forms which it has so ffir taken. In 
seeking to throw light on them, I propose to confine myself to the 
succession of two phases of the simple form <l> [/iBH] and <f> [adJi], 
which were treated in §72 as possible cases. This detenninate 
succession can never become thinkable, if each of these phases is 
represented as an inert combination of inert elements ; for in that 
case each is an equivalent expression for M and the transition from 
each into each of the innumerable other expressions or phases of M 
is equally possible and equally unnecessary. Either the included 
elements must be considered to be in a definitely directed process of 
becoming, or the common form of combination, <j>, must be con* 
sidcred a motion which distributes itself upon them in various definite 
quantities. This assumption is not inconsistent cither with the prin- 
ciples previously Isucl down, according to which a stationaiy being 
of things could not be held to be anything but a self-mainte- 
nance of that which is in constant process of becoming, or wifh 
the spirit of Idealism ; for Idealism includes in its conception oi^ 
every form of being the dialectical negativity, which drives t^ bffagi j 
out of one given form of its reality into another. For these two ' 
unmoving members therefore we should have at once to substitute 
the one independent fact of a process by which Jl passes into a and 
/f into i, while Ji remains the same. Now this fact is an equivalent 
expression of that form of becoming which at this moment con- 
stitutes the reality ofM. A~a and accordingly, are two occur* 
rences of wlticlt, in the expression of the idea which constitutes 
one cannot take place witliout the other. Taken by themsdivei^ 
indeed, they woitid have no such mutual oonnexion. The oon- , 
nexiott does not represent any supra-mondane law, holding good 
for the world N as well as for the real M. It is only In titis tell 
d/^-which means for os in fact thqy belong, 

together as each the condition of the other, so long as tihere is no 
change on the part of the remaining member X to affect the pure *, 
operation of the two on each other. 

Supposing iti now, to come about in the course of this world JkT, 
that certain preceding phases once agrin gave rise to the ocourienoe 
4-0 and along with it to an unchanged JS or an iZ changed only , 
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in respect of internal modifications without external effect, then we 
should infer that in this case of repetition of A^a, the occurrence 
must also reappear as its consequence required by the nature 
of M. If, however, the preceding phases necessitated along with 
A-a a transition of jR to r, then the tendency of the former occur- 
rence to produce B-b, while continuing, would not be able to 
realise itself purely. What would really take place would l>e a re- 
sulting occurrence, the issue of those two impulses, determined 1^ a 
relation of mutual implication in M just in the same way as, in the 
case of the indifference of i?, B-b is determined by A-a. Or— • 
to express the same generally — the transition of the one phase 4> into 
the other x is brought about by the combination of the reciprocal 
effects, which the several movements contained in ^ once for all exer- 
cise in virtue of their nature, independently of the phase in wluch 
they happen to be combined or of the point in the world’s course at 
wliich they from time to time appear. 

We thus come to believe in the necessity of a mechanical system, 
according to which each momentary realisation of the Idea is that 
which the preceding states of fact according to certain laws of their 
operation had the power to tiring about. Nor is it, in any fatalistic 
way, as an alien necessity imposing itself on the Idea, that this 
mechanism is thought of, but as an analytical cunscciuencc of our 
conception of the Idea— of die supposition that it enjoins tqion 
itself a certain order in its manifold possible modes of manifestation 
and by so doing makes the one on antecedent condition of that 
which follows. So long, however, as Idealism continues to regard 
the import of the Idea as the metaphysical Prius which determines 
the succession of events, so long there lies a difficulty in this twofold 
demand— the demand that what is conditioned by the Idea a frotOt 
should be always identical with that to which this mechanism of its re- 
alisation impels a kruo. At a later stage of my cminiry I shall have 
occasion to return to this question. It will he at Uic point, to which 
the reader will have been long looking forward, where the appear- 
ance within nature of living beings brings home to us with special 
cogency the thought of relation to an end as govemtug tlic course of 
tldngs, or of an ideal whole preceding the real parts and tludr com- 
biitodon. The question can then be discussed on more definite 
premissetu In the region of generality to which I td present omfine 
n^lf Idealism could scarcely answer otherwise tlian by the mere 
Uiettien; ‘Such is the fket: such is the nature of the concrete 
2dei^ and snii^ the nutuner of its realisadon at every moment, tliot 
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everything which it ordains in virtue of its own import must issue as 
a necessary result in ordered succession from the blind co-operation 
of all the several movements into which it distributes itself, and 
according to the general laws which it has imposed on itsel£’ 

98. It is not every problem that admits of a solution, nor every 
goal, however necessarily we present it to ourselves, that can be 
reached. We shall never be able to state the full import of that Idea 
which we take to be the animating soul of the Cosmos* Not the 
fragmentary observation, which is alone at our command, but only 
that complete view of the whole which is denied, could teach ns 
what that full import is. Nay, not even an unlimited extension of 
observation would serve the purpose. To know it, we must live it 
with all the organs of our souL And even if by some kind of com- 
munication we had been put in possession of it, all forms of thought 
would be lacking to us, by which the simple fulness of what was 
given to us in vision could be unfolded into a doctrine, scientifically 
articulated and connected. The renunciation of such hopes has 
been prescribed to us by the conclusion to which we were brought 
in treating of Pure Logic. It remains, as we had there to admits an 
unreaJisable ideal of bought to follow the process by which the 
supreme Idea draws from no other source but itself those minor 
Premisses by means of which its import, while for ever the same, is 
led up to the development of a reality that consists in a manifold 
change. Here, however, as there we can maintain the conviction 
that in reality that is possible which our thoughts are inadequate 
to reproduced It is not any construction of the world out of the 
idea of which the possibility is thus implied, but merely a regressive 
interpretation, which attempts to trace back the connexion of what 
is given us in experience, as we gradually become acquainted with it, 
to its ineffable source. 

To this actual limitation upon our possibilities of knowledge the 
second of the views above® distinguished — * Realism *---adju6W itsdf, 
better than Idealism^ though it has not at bottom any other or more 
satisfactory answer to give to the questions just raised. Realism does 
not enquire how the course of the world came to be determined as it 
is. It contents itself with treating the collective structure of the world at 
any moment as the inevitable product of the forces of the past operating 
according to general laws. On one poin^ however, I think the ordinary 
notion entertained by those who bold this view has already been 
corrected. They commonly start from the assumption of an indefinite 
* LogiOi, { X51. ® Logic, loc. Hi, • [I 89.] 
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mimber of mutually independent elements, which are only brought 
even into combination by the force of laws. That this is impossible 
and that for this Pluralism there must be substituted a Monism is what 
I have tried to show and need not repeat. It is not thus, from the 
natigre of objects^ but from the nature of the one object®, that we must, 
even in Realism, derive the course of things. In fact, the distinction 
between the two views would reduce itself to this, that while the 
Idealist conceives his one principle as a restlessly active Idea, the 
Realist conceives his as something objective*, which merely suffers 
consequences of an original disintegration into a multitude of elements 
that have to be combined according to law — a disintegration which 
belongs to the de facto constitution of its nature, as given before 
knowledge begins. The mode of their combinations may l>ecome 
known to us through the elaboration of experience : and this know- 
ledge gives us as much power of anticipating the future as satisfies 
the requirements of active life. An understanding of the universe is 
not what this method will help us to attain. The general laws, to 
which the reciprocal operations of things conform— in the first in- 
stance special to each group of phenomena — are presented as limita- 
tions coeval with knowledge, imposed by Reality on itself and within 
which it is, as a matter of fact, compelled to restrain the multiplicity of 
Its products. The overpowering impression, however, which is made 
by the irrefiragability of these limits, is not justified by any value which 
in respect of their content th^ possess for our understanding. 

They would thus only satisfy him who could content himself with 
the mere recognition of a state of things as unconditional matter of 
feet But even within the range of realistic views the invincible 
spiritual assurance asserts itself that the world not merely is but has 
a meaning, To succeed in giving to the laws, that ore found as a 
matter of fact to obtain, such an expression as makes the reason in 
them, the ratio iegis, matter of direct apprehension, is everywhere 
reckoned one of the finest achievements of science. Nor can the 
realistic method of enquiiy resist the admission that the ends to which 
events contribute cannot always be credibly explained as mere pro- 
ducts of aimless operation. It is not merely organic structures to 
which this remark applies. Even the planetary system exhiUts forms 
of self-maintenance in its periodic changes, which have the appearance 
being particular cases especially selected out of innumetaUe 
aqjvally possible, or more easily possible, results of such operations* It 
la that our observation is unable to settle the question whether 
^ C-Sachea.’] * ['Sache-T • 
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these cases of adaptation to ends are to be thought of as single 
islands floating in a boundless sea of aimless becoming, or \rhcther 
we should ascribe a like order in its changes to the collective universe. 
Realism can find an explanation of these special forms only in the 
assumption of an arrangement of all operative elements, which for all 
that depends on the general laws might just as well have been another, 
but which, lieing what it is and not another, necessarily leads in 
accordance with those laws to the given ends. It thus appeals on its 
part to the co-operation, as a matter of fact, of two principles inde- 
pendent of each other which it knows not how to unite; on the one 
hand the general laws, on the other hand the given special aminge- 
ment of their points of application. In this respect Realism can 
claim no superiority over Idealism. At the same time it is only enquiries 
conducted in the .spirit of Realism that will satisfy tlic wishes of Idealism. 
They will indeed never unveil the full meaning of the Idea. But there 
is nothing but recognition of the de facto relations of things that can 
make our thoughts at least converge towards this centre of the universe. 

84. The conception of a Thing which we adopt has been exposed 
to many transformations, liithcrto without decisive issue.* Doubts have 
at last been raised whether the union of oneness of essential being 
with multiplicity of so-called states has any meaning at all and is any- 
thing better than an emiity juxtaposition of words. In approaching 
our conclusion on this point we must take a roundabout road. The 
misgiwng just expressed reaches further. In all the arguments 
which we ultimately adduced, and in which we pas^ naif judgments 
on the innennost essence of the real, on what is possible-and impos- 
sible for it, according to principles unavoidable for our thought, what 
warranted the assurance that the nature of things must correspond to 
our sul>je<:tive necessities of thought ? Can such reasonings amount 
to more tliaii a human view of tilings, bearing perhaps no sort of fike- 
ness to tliat which it is credited with representing ? 

This general doubt 1 meet with an equally general ooafiMiion, 
which it may be well to make as against too aspiring an estimate M 
what Philosophy can undertake. I readily admit that I take Pbfib- 
sopliy to be throughout merely an inner movement of the human 
spirit. In dw history of that spirit alone has Philosophy its history. 
It is an effort, within the presupposed limits, even to ourselves abso- 
lutely unknown, which our earthly existence Imposes on us, to gain a 
consistent view of the world— an effort which carries us to something 
beyond tlie satisfaction of the wants of life, teaching us to set before 
ourselves and to attain worthy objects in living. An absolute tfu% 
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such as the archangels in heaven would have to accept, is not its 
object, nor does the failure to reahse such an object make our efforts 
bootless. We admit therefore the completely human subjectivity of 
ail our knowledge with the less ambiguity, because we see clearly 
moreover that it is unavoidable and that, although we may forego 
the claim to all knowledge whatever, we could put no other knowledge 
in the place of that on which doubt is thrown, that would not be open 
to the same reproach. For in whatever mind anything may present 
itself which may be brought under the idea of knowledge, it will 
always be self-evident that this mind can never gain a view of the 
objects of its knowledge as they would seem if it did not see them, 
but only as they seem if it sees them, and in relation to it the seeing 
mind. It is quite superfluous to make tliis simple truth still more 
plain by a delineation of all the several steps in our knowledge, each 
monotonously followed by a proof that we everywhere remain within 
the limits of our subjectivity and that every judgment, in the way of 
recognition or correction, which we pass from one of the higher of 
these steps upon one of the lower, is still no more than a ne&'ssity of 
thought for ua At most it is worth the trouble to add that -siill, of 
course, according to our way of thinking— this is no specially preju- 
dicial lot of the human spirit, but must recur in evciy being whicli 
stands in relation to anything beyond it. 

Just for this reason this universal character of subjectivity, belong- 
ing to all knowledge, can settle nothing as to its truth or untrutlt. 
In putting trust in one component of ostensible knowledge while 
we take another to be erroneous we can lie justified otily by a con- 
sideraUon of the import of the two components. We lave to rctjcct 
and alter all the notions, which we began by forming but which 
cannot be maintained without contradiction when our thoughts are 
systematized, while they can without contradiction be replaced ly 
others. As regards the ultimate principles, however, which we follow 
in this cridcism of our thoughts, it is quite true that we are left with 
nothing but the confidence of Reason in itself, or the certainty of tiellef 
in the general truth that there is a meaning in the world, and that the 
nature of that rcalily, which includes us in itself, has given our spirit 
only roch necessities of thought as haimonise with ib 
8i. 0^ the various forms in wMch the scepticism in question 
, . wkppears thi last is that of a doubt not as to the general ctqiaeiQr for 
^^; 0 n the part of our cognition, but as to the truth <rfone ©fits 
■ detonainate though very comprebenrive one. It rdates 

, to 0^ yrhoiri wfrid of tilings which so far, in conformily with (he 
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usual way of thinking, we have taken for granted. After the admirable 
exposition which Fichte has given us of the subject in his * Vocation 
of Man,’ I need not show over again how everything which informs 
us as to the existence of a world without us, consists in the last resort 
merely in affections of our own ^ 0 ^ 01 — to use language more free 
from assumption — in forms w^hich hover before our consciousness, 
and from the manifold variations and combinations of which there 
arises the idea — and always as our idea— of something present with- 
out us, of a world of things. Now we have a right to enquire what 
validity this idea, irrespectively of its proximate origin, may claim in 
the whole of our thoughts ; but it would have been a simple fallacy 
merely on account of the subjectivity of all the elements out of which 
it has been formed, to deny its truth and to pronounce the outer world 
to be merely a creation of our imagination. For the state of the case 
could be no other, were there things without us or no. Our know-* 
ledge in the one case, our imagination in the other, could alike only 
consist in states or activities of our own being — in what we call im^ 
pressions made on our nature, supposing these to be things, but on 
no supposition in anything other than a subjective property of ours. 

As is well known, Fichte did not draw the primaiy inference which 
—offensive as it is— would be logically involved in the error noticed, 
the inference, namely, that the single subject, adopting such a philo- 
sophy, would have to consider itself the sole reality, which in its'owrt 
inner world generated the appearance of a companion Universe. In 
regard to Spirits he followed the conviction which I just now stated^ 
It is only by means of subjective effects produced upon him, like 
those which mislead him into .believing in things, that any one can 
know of the existence of other Spirits ; but just because this must 
equally be the case if there really arc Spirits, this fact proved nothing 
against their existence. If thoicfore Fichte allowed the exist-* 
cnce of a world of Spirits, while he inexorably denied that of 
a world of Things, the ground of his decision would only Ue in the 
Judgment which he passed on the several conceptions in 
simply of their content— in the feet that he found the conceptteii' of 
Spirit not only admissible but indispensable in the entirety of his view 
of the world, that of the Thing on the contrary as inadmissible as 
superfluous. To this conviction he was constant. To have no lon^t 
an eye for mere things was in his eyes a requirement to be made of 
every true philosophy. 

90 . I proceed to connect this brief historical retrospect with the 
difficulties which, as wc saw, have still to be dealt with. Wc found 
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it impossible for that to be unchangeable which we treated as a thing, 
a. It did not even admit of bemg determined by varying persist- 
encies on the part of different qualities \ We were forced to think 
of it as in continuous becoming, either unfolding itself into the one 
series, a\ a®, a\ or maintaining itself, in the other, a, a, a, by constantly 
new production. Each of these momentary phases, however, we saw 
must be exactly like itself, but a^=a^ is different from every other. 
Even the exactly similar members of the latter series, though exactly 
similar, were not one and the same. For all that we asserted that in 
this change the Unity of a thing maintained itself. We could not but 
assert this if we were to conceive the mutual succession of the several 
forms, which could not arise out of nothing but only out of each 
othei. We weie not in a condition, however, to say what it was that 
remained identical with itself in this process of becoming. Wo took 
advantage of the term * states * which we applied to the changing forms, 
’but we came to the conclusion that in so doing we were only express- 
ing our mental demand without satisfying it We saw that an im- 
mediate perception was needed to show us this relation of a subject 
to its states as actually under our hands and theicby convince us of 
its possibility. 

Perhaps the reader then cherished the hope that there would be no 
difficulty in adducing many such instances in case of need. Now, on 
returning to this question, we only find one being, from the special 
nature of which the possibility of that relation seems inseparable. 
This is the spiritual subject, which exercises the wonderful ftmetion 
not merely of distinguishing sensations, ideas, feelings from itself but 
at the same time of knowing them as its own, as its states, and which 
by means of its own unity connects the series of successive events 
in the compass of memory. I should be misunderstood if this state- 
ment were interpreted to mean that the Spirit understands how to 
bring itself and its inner life in the way of logical subsumption under 
the relation of a subject to its states or to recognise itself as an 
instance of this subordination. It experiences the fact of there being 
this relation at the very moment when it lives through the process of 
its own action. It is .only its later reflection on itself which thereupon 
generates for it in its thinking capacity the general conception of this 
relation— a relation in which it stands quite alone without possibility 
of another homogeneous instance being found. It is only in the 
se^itive act, which at once repels the matter of sense from us as 
' that exists for itself and reveals it to us ’as our own, that 
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we become aware what is meant by the apprehension of a certain a 
as a state of a subject A. It is only through the fact that our atten- 
tion, bringing events into relation, comprehends past and present in 
memory, while at the same time there arises the idea of the persistent 
Ego to which both past and present belong, that we become aware 
what IS meant by Unity of Being throughout a change of manifold 
states, and that such unity is possible. In short it is through our 
ability to appear to ourselves as such unities that we are unities. Thus 
the proximate conclusion to which we are forced would be this. If 
there are to be things with the properties we demand of things, they 
must be more than things. Only by sharing this character of the 
spiritual nature can they fulfil the general requirements which must 
be fulfilled in order to constitute a Thing. They can only be distinct 
from their states if they distinguish themselves from tlieir states. 
They can only be unities if they oppose themselves, as such, to the 
multiplicity of thcii states. 

97. The notion that things have souls has always been a favourite 
one with many and there has been some extravagance in the imagina- 
tive expression of it. The reasoning which has here led us up to it does 
not w^arrant us in demanding anything more than that there should 
belong to things m some form or other that existence as an object 
for itself which distinguishes all spintual life from what is only an 
object for something else. The mere capacity of feeling pain or 
pleasure, without any higher range of spiritual activity, would suffice 
to fulfil this requirement. There is the less reason to expect that this 
psychical life of things will ever force itself on our observation with 
the clearness of a fact. The assumption of its existence will always 
be looked on as an imagination, which can be allowed no influence 
in the decision of particular questions, and which we can only indulge 
when it is a question, in which no practical consequences are involved, 
of making the most general theories apprehensible. 

It is therefore natural to enquire whether after all it is necessajy to 
retain in any form that idea of an existence of Things whiqh fortjed 
this assumption upon us. There are two points indeed ^bi<A I 
should maintain as essential : one, the existence of spiritual beings 
like ourselves which, in feeling their states and opposing themselves 
to those states as the unity that feels, satisfy the idea of a permanent 
subject*: the other, the unity of that Being, in which these subjects 
in turn have the ground of their existence, the source of their peculiar 
nature, and which is the true activity at work in theffi. But why over 
‘ [^Eine8Wcsen8,»J 
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and above this should there be a world of things, which themselves 
gain nothing by existing, but would only serve as a system of occa- 
sions or means for producing in spiritual subjects representations 
which after all would have no likeness to their productive causes? 
Could not the creative power dispense with this roundabout way and 
give rise directly in spirits to the phenomena which it was intended 
to present to them ? Could it not present that foim of a world which 
was to be seen without the intervention of an unseen world which 
could never be seen as it would be if unseen? And this power being 
in all spirits one and the same, why should there not in fact be a 
correspondence between the several activities which it exerts in those 
spirits of such a kind that while it would not be the same world- 
image that was presented to all spirits but different images to dif- 
ferent spirits, the diffeient presentations should yet fit into each other, 
so that all spirits should believe themselves planted at different posi- 
tions of the same world and should be able to adjust themselves in it, 
each to each, in the way of harmonious action ? As to the effects 
again which Things interchange with each other and which according 
to our habitual notions appear to be the strongest proof of their 
independent existence — why should we not substitute for them a 
recipiocal conditionedness on the part of innumerable actions, which 
cross and modify each other within the life of the one Being that 
truly is? If so, the changes which our world-image undergoes would 
at each moment issue directly from the collision of these activities 
which takes effect also in us, not from the presence of many inde- 
pendent sources of operation bringing these changes about externally 
to us. 

In fact, if the question was merely one of rendering the world, as 
phenomenally given to us, intelligible, we could dispense with the con- 
ception of a real operative atom, which we regard only as a point of 
union for forces and resistances that proceed from it, standing in 
definite relations to other like atoms and only changing according to 
fixed laws through their eflfect upon it. We could everywhere substitute 
for this idea of the atom that of an elementary action on the part of 
the, one Being — an action which in like manner would stand in 
definite relations to others like it, and would through diem undergo a 
no less orderly change. The assumption of real things would have no 
advantage but such as consists in facility of expression. Even this we 
waH secure if, while retaining the term * things,' we simply established 
^ defitution of it; that ‘ things ' may be accepted in the course of 
our' enquiry as secondary fixed points, but for all that are not real 
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existences in the metaphysical sense, but elementary actions of the 
one Being which forms the ground of the world, connected with each 
other according to the same laws of reciprocal action which we com- 
monly take to apply to the supposed independent things. 

98 . For the prosecution of our further enquiries it is of little im- 
portance to decide between the two views delineated. But a third 
remains to be noticed which denies the necessity of this alternative, 
and undertakes to justify the common notion of a Thing without a 
Self. When we set about constructing a Being which in the change 
of its states should remain one, it was the experience of spiritual life, 
it will be said, which came to our aid, and by an unexpected actual 
solution of the problem convinced us that it was soluble. What 
entitles us, however, to reckon this solution the only one ? Why might 
there not just as well be another, of which we can form no mental 
pictuie only for the reason that we have had no experience of it as 
our own mode of existence ? Why may not the ‘ thing ' be a Being 
of its own paiticular kind, defined for us only by the functions which 
it fulfils, but not bound in the execution of these to maintain any such 
resemblance to our Spirit as, with the easy presumption of an anthro- 
pomorphic imagination, we force upon it ? 

This counter- view is one that I cannot accept. So long as what we 
propose to ourselves is to give shape to that conception of the world 
which is necessary to us, we allow ourselves to fill up the gaps in our 
knowledge by an appeal to the unknown object, to which our thoughts 
converge without being able to attain it ; but we may not assume an 
unknown object of such a kind as would without reason conflict with 
tlio inferences which we cannot avoid. Now it seems to me that the 
suggestions just noticed imply a resort to the unknown of this un- 
warrantable kind. In the first place it is not easy to see why the 
conception of the Thing, in the face of the duly justified objections to 
it, needs to be maintained at the cost of an appeal to what is after all 
a wholly unknown possibility of Its being true. Secondly, while 
readily allowing that anything which really exists may have its own 
mode of existence, and is not to be treated as if it followed the type 
of an existence alien to it, we must point out that where such 
peculiarity of existence Is asserted the further predicates assigned to 
it must correspond. What manner of being, however, could we con- 
sistently predicate of that from which we bad expressly excluded the 
universal characteristics of animate existence, every active relation to 
itself, every active distinction from anything else ? Of that which had 
no consciousness of its own nature and qualities, no feeling of Its 
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states, which in no way possessed itself as a Self? Of that of which 
the whole function consisted in serving as a medium to convey effects, 
from which it suffered nothing itself, to other things like itself, just as 
little affected by those effects, till at last by their propagation to 
animate Beings there should arise in these, and not before, a compre- 
hensive image of the whole series of facts. If we maintain that in fact 
such a thing cannot be said to he^ it is not that we suppose ourselves 
to be expressing an inference, which would still have to be made 
good as arising out of the notion of such a thing : it is that we find 
directly in the description of such a thing the definition of a mere 
operation, which, in takmg place, presupposes a real Being from 
which it proceeds and another in which it ends, but is not, itself, as a 
third outside the two. That our imagination will nevertheless cling 
to the presentation of mdependent and blindly-operating individual 
things, we do not dispute nor do we seek to make it otheiwise ; but 
in the effort to find a metaphysical truth in this mode of expression 
we cannot share. It is not enough to try to give a being to these 
things outside their immanence in the one Real, unless it is possible 
to show that in their nature there is that which can give a real 
meanmg to the figure of speech conveyed in this ^outside! 

As to the source of our efforts in this direction and their fruitlcss- 
ness, I may be allowed in conclusion to repeat some remarks which in 
a previous work^ I have made at greater length. We do not gain the 
least additional meaning for Things without self and without conscious- 
ness' by ascribing to them a being outside the one Real. All the 
stability and energy which they ensure as conditioning and motive 
forces in the changes of the world we see, they possess in precisely 
the same definiteness and fulness when considered as mere activities 
of the Infinite. Nay it is only through their common immanence in 
the Infinite, as we have seen, that they have this capability of mutual 
influence, which would not belong to them as isolated beings detached 
firom that substantial basis. Thus fer the purpose of any being or 
function that we would ascribe to things as related to and connected 
with each other, we gain nothing by getting rid of their immanence. 
It is true however that things, so long as th^ are only states of the 
infinite, are nothing in relation to themselves : it is in order to make 
them something in this relation or on their own account that we insist 
, on their existence outside the Infinite. But this genuine true reality, 
-.winch consists in relation to self— whether in being someihing as 
' to self or in that relation simply as such*— is not acquired by 
' , , , ' ^ MikrokQsmus, iii. 530. 
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things through a detachment from the one Infinite, as though this 
‘Transcendence,’ to which in the supposed case it would be impossible 
to assign any proper meaning, were the antecedent condition on which 
the required relation to self depended as a consequence. On the 
contrary, it is in so far as something is an object to itself, relates itself 
to itself, distinguishes itself from something else, that by this act of its 
own it detaches itself from the Infinite. In so doing, however, it 
does not acquire but possesses, in the only manner to which we give 
any meaning in our thoughts, that self-dependence of true Being, 
which by a very inappropriate ‘metaphor from space we represent as 
arising from the impossible act of ‘Transcendence.^ It is not that the 
opposition between a being in the Infinite and a being oukidi it is 
obviously intelligible as explaining why self-dependence should belong 
to the one sort of being while it is permanently denied to another. It 
is the nature of the two sorts of being and the functions of which they 
are capable that make the one or the other of these figurative ex- 
pressions applicable to them. Whatever is in condition to feel and 
assert itself as a Self, that is entitled to be described as detached from 
the universal all-comprehensive basis of being, as outside it : whatever 
has not this capability vrill always be included as ‘immanent^ within 
it, however much and for whatever reasons we may be inclined to 
make a separation and opposition between the two. 
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CHAPTER L 

Of the Subjectivity of our Perception of Space* 

In the course of our ontological discussion it was impossible not to 
mention the forms of Space and Time ; within which, and not other- 
wise, the multiplicity of finite things and the succession of their states 
are presented to perceptive cognition. But our treatment did not 
start from the first questions that induce enquiry, rather it pre- 
supposed the universal points of view which have already been re- 
vealed in the history of philosophy. We were able therefore to deal 
with abstract ontological ideas apart from these two forms which are 
the conditions of perception. Any further difficulties must look for 
a solution to the Cosmological discussions on which wc are now 
entering. Among the subjects belonging to Cosmology it may seem 
that Time should come first in our treatment \ seeing that wc substi- 
tuted the idea of a continual Becoming for that of Being as unmoved 
‘position’/ Accessory reasons however induce us to speak first of 
Space, which indeed is as directly connected with our second require- 
ment, that we should be able in every moment of time to conceive 
the real world as a coherent unity of the manifold 
09. In proposing to speak of the metaphysical value of Space, I 
enUrely exclude at present various questions which, with considerable 
interest of their own, have none for this immediate purpose. At present 
we only want to know what kind of reality we arc to a8cril)c to space 
as we have to picture it, and with what relation to it we are to credit 
the things which it appears to put in our way. No answer to 
hor materikls for one, can be got from psychological discussionir 
*[v.Bk.L§380 
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as to the origin or no-origin of otir spatial perception. To designate 
it as an a priori or innate possession of the mind is to say nothing 
decisive, and indeed, nothing more than a truism ; of course it is 
innate, in the only sense the expression can bear^, and in this sense 
colours and sounds are innate too. As surely as we could see no 
colours, unless the nature of our soul included a faculty which could 
be stimulated to that kind of sensation, so surely could we represent 
to ourselves no images in space without an equally inborn faculty for 
such combination of the manifold. But again, as surely as we chotfid 
not see colours, if there were no stimulus independent of our own 
being to excite us to the manifestation of our innate faculty, so surely 
we should not have the perception of space without being induced to 
exert our faculty by conditions which do not belong to it. 

On the other hand, one who should regard our spatial perception 
as an abstraction from facts of experience, could have nothing before 
him, as direct experience out of which to abstract, beyond the arrange- 
ment and the succession of the sense-images in his own mind. He 
might be able to show how, out of such images, either as an un- 
explained matter of fact, or by laws of association of ideas which he 
professed to know, there gradually arose the space-perception, as a 
perception in our minds. He might perhaps show loo, how there ' 
originated in the notion of a world of things outside our conscious- 
ness as the cause of these spatial appearances. We shall find this a 
/ hard enough problem, later on; but granting it completely solved, 
still the mere development-history of our ideas of space would be in 
no way decisive of their validity as representing the postulated world 
of tilings, nor of the admissibility of this postulate itself. As was 
said alx)vo, the way in which a mode of mental representation grows 
up can be decisive of its truth or untruth, only in cases where a prior 
knowledge of the object to which it should relate convinces us that its 
way of growth must necessarily lead whether to approximation or to 
divergence. Therefore, for this latter view, as well as for the for^r 
which maintains the a priori nature of the space-perception, thete is 
only one sense in which the question of its objective vali^ty is answer-' 
able : namely, whether such a perception as we in fact possess and 
cannot get rid of, however it arose, is consistent with our notions of 
what a reality apart from our consciousness must be; or whether,; 
directly or In its results, it is incompatible with them. 

100. A further Introductoiy remark is called for by recent investiga- 
tions. We admitted that our ideas of Space are conditioned by the 

* X-ogte, I ssf 
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stimuli which arc furnished to o]’ faculty for forming them. It is 
conceivable that these stimuli do not come to all minds with equal 
completeness, and that hence the space-perception of one mind need 
not include all that is contained in that of another. But this indefmite- 
ness in the object of our question is easily removed. Modes of 
mental presentation which are susceptible of such differences of 
development may have their simplest phases still in agreement with 
the object to which they relate, while their consistent evolution evokes 
germs of contradiction latent before. Therefore when their truth is 
in question, we have only to consider their most highly evolved form ; 
in which all possibility of fuither self-transformation is exhausted, and 
their relation to the entirety of their object is completed. 

We all live, to begin with, under the impression of a finite extension, 
which is presented to our senses as surrounding us, though with un- 
determined or unregarded limits ; it is our subsequent reflection that 
can find no ground in the nature of this extension for its ceasing at 
any point, and brings the picture to completion in the idea of infinite 
space. This then, the inevitable result of our mode of mental por- 
trayal when once set in motion, is the matter whose truth and validity 
are in question. But scepticism has gone further. It is no longer 
held certain and self-evident that the final idea of a space uniform and 
homogeneous in all directions, at which men have in fact arrived, and 
which geometry had hitherto supported, is the only possible and 
consistent form of combination for simple perceptions of things tieside 
one another. Some hold that other final forms are conceivable, 
though impossible for men; some credit even mankind with the 
capacity to amend their customary perception of space by a better 
guided habituation of their representative powers. This last ho{)C we 
may simply neglect, till the moment when it shall be crowned with 
success ; the former suggestion, in itself an object of lively interest, we 
are also justified in disregarding for the present: for all the other 
forms of space whose conceivability these speculations undertake to 
demonstrate, would share the properties on which our decision depends 
with the only form which we now presuppose; that, namely, whose 
nature the current geometry has unfolded. 

lOL The kind of reality which we ought to ascribe to the content 
of an idea must agree with what such a content ebums to be; we 
could not ascribe the reality of an immutable existence to what we 
of as an occurrence; cor endow what seemed to be a 
jpri^perty with the substantive persistence wUch would only suit its 
Therefore we first try to define what space os represented 
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in our minds claims to be; or, to h..d an acknowledged category of 
established existence under which if extended to it, it could fairly be 
said to fall. 

Some difficulty will be found in the attempt. The only point 
which is clear and conceded is that wc do not regard it as a but 
distinguish it from the which are moveable in it ; and that 

though many determinations which are possible in space are properties 
of things, space itself is never such a property. Further ; the defini- 
tions actually attempted are untenable ; space is not a limit of things, 
but every such limit is a figure in space; and space itself extends 
without interruption over any spot to which we remove the things* It 
is neither form, arrangement, nor relation of things, but the peculiar 
principle which is essential to the possibility of countless dificrent 
forms, anangcmeiits, and relations of things ; and, as their abso** 
lutely unchangeable liachground, is unaffected by the alternation and 
transition of tlu*se determinations one into another. Kven if we 
callfd it * form * in another sense, like a vessel which enclosed things 
witliin it, we should only be explaining it by itself ; for it is only in 
and by means of Space that there can be vessels which enclose theit 
contents but are not identical with them. These unsuccessful attempts 
show tliat there is no known general concept to which we can sub-^ 
ordinate space ; it is su/ gemriSf and the question of what kind its 
reality is, can only be decided according to the claims of this its 
distinctive position* 

102, Ah the condition of possibility for countless forms, relations^ 
and arrangements of things, though not itself any definite one of 
them, it might sc<‘m that Space should be on a level with every 
anivctrsal genus-concept, and as such, merit no further validity. Like 
it, a g<*nuH*conc(*pt wears none of the definite forms, which belong to 
its Hubonlinatc species; but contains the rule winch governs thO 
manifold groupings of marks in them, allows a choice between certain 
teombinatious os possible, and excludes otliors as impossible. 

Just such is the position of Space. Although formless In comparison 
with every outline which may be sketched in it, yet it is no passive 
background which will let any chance thing be painted on it ; but it 
contains bciwtjcn its points unchangeable relations, which determine 
the posKibility of any drawing that we may wish to make In it It is 
not <'ssc'«tial to find an cxlmustlve expression for these relations at 
tiiU moment ; we may content ourselves, leaving much undetermined, 
with defining tln^tn thus far t*— that any point may be placed with any 
other point in a connexion homogeneous with that In which any 

VOt* U K I 
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third point may be placed with any fourth ; that this connexion is 
capable of measurable degrees of proximity and that its measure 
between any two points is defined by their relations to others. No' 
matter, as I said, what more accurate expression may be substituted 
for that given, in as far as our perception of space contains such a' 
legislative rule we might regard every group of manifold elements, 
which satisfied this rule, as subordinate to the universal concept of 
Space. But we should feel at once, that such a designation was 
unsuitable ; such a group might be called a combination of multiplicity 
in space, but not an instance of space, in the sense in which we regard 
every animal whose structure follows the laws of his genus as a species 
or instance of that genus. The peculiarities of what we indicated 
above as the law of space in general ^ create other relations between 
the different cases of its application, than obtain between the species 
of natural Genera. Each of the latter requires indeed tliat its rule of 
the grouping of marks shall be observed in each of its species ; but it 
puts the different species which do this in no reciprocal connexion. 
They are therefore subordinate to it; but when we call them, as 
species of the same genus, co-ordinate with one another, we really 
mean nothing by this co-ordination but the uniformity of their lot in 
that subordination. Supposing we unite birds, fishes, and other 
creatures under the universal concept * animal,’ all wc find is that the 
common features of organization demanded by the concept occur in 
all of them ; this tells us nothing of the rcci])rocal attitude and be- 
haviour of these classes ; the most wc can do is, conversely, to attempt 
afterwards a closer systematic union, by the formation of narrower 
genera, between those which we have ascertained from other sources 
of experience -to possess reciproced connexions. 

On the other hand, the character of Space in general \ requiring '< 
every point to be connected with others, forbids us to regard the^ 
various particular figures which may satisfy its requirements as isolated ■ 
instances ; it compels us to connect them with each other under 
same conditions under which points are connected with points within i 
the figures themselves. If we conceive this demand satisfied, as far ,, 
as the addition of fresh elements brings a constantly recurring possl** ' 
bility and necessity of satisfying it, the result which we obtain Is 
the single and entire picture, that is not only present by the 
uniformity of its nature in every limited part of extension, but at the 
Satte time contains them all as t/s parts, though of course it is not, 
W ^ ^0 be embraced in a single view : it is like an integral 

, ‘ ^ t^Rteilichkeit;] > [» der Rtum.’] 
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obtained by extending the relation which connects two points, to the in- 
finite nunaber of possible points. The only parallel to this condition, 
is in our habit of representing to ourselves the countless multitudes of 
mankind not merely as instances of their genus, but as parts united 
with the whole of Humanity; in the case of animals the peculiar 
ethical reasons which bring this about are wanting, and we are not in 
the habit of speaking in the same sense of ‘ animality.* 

103, Of course, in the above remarks, I owe to the guidance of 
Kant all that I have here said in agreement with his account in Sect, a 
of the Tianscendcntal Aesthetic; as regards what I have not men- 
tioned here, I avoid for Jhe moment expressing assent or dissenl^ ex- 
cepting on two points which lie in the track of my discussion. ‘ It is 
impossible,’ Kant says^ ‘to represent to one’s self that there is no 
space, though it is possible to conceive that no objects should be met 
with in space.* Unnecessary objections have been raised against the 
second part of this asscition, by lequiring of the thought of empty 
space, which Kant consideis possible, the vividness of an actual per- 
ception, or of an image in the memory recalling all the accessory 
conditions of the perception. Then, of course, it is quite right to 
pronounce that a complete vacuum could not be represented to the 
mind, without at least reserving a place in it for ourself ; for what- 
ever place, outside the vacuum which we were observing, we might 
attempt, as observer, to assign ourself, we should unavoidably con- 
nect that place in its turn, by spatial relations, with the imagined 
extension. We should have the same right to assert that we could 
not conceive space without colour and temperature; an absolutely 
invisible extension is obviously not perceptible or reproducible as an 
image in memory : it must be one which is recognised by the eye 
at least as darkness, and in which the observer would include the 
thought of himself with some state of skin-sensation, which, like colour, 
he transfers as a property to his surroundings. But the question is 
not in the least about such impossible attempts ; the admitted mobility 
of things is by itself a sulBcient proof that we imply the idea of edm^ 
plctely empty space, as possible in its own nature, even while we are 
actually considering it as filled with something real. This is most ’ 
simply self-evident for atomistic views ; if the atoms move, evety point 
of the space they move in must be successively empty and full; but 
motion would mean nothing and be impossible, unless the abandoned 
empty *plt^ccs retained the same reciprocal positions and distances 
which they had when occupied ; the empty totality of space is tJicre- 

* [Trans. Acsih. 3. (a).] 
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fore unavoidably conceived as the independent background, for which 
the occupadon by real matter is a not unvarying destiny. 

To prefer the d}'namical view of continuously filled space leads to 
the same result. Degrees of density could mean absolutely nothing, 
and would be impossible, unless the same volume could be con- 
tinuously occupied by different quantities of real matter ; but thiii too 
implies that the limits of the volume possess and pic-wjve their 
geometrical relations independently of the actual thing (»f wliiih they 
are the place ; and they would continue to possess tla-nt, if we sup- 
posed the density to decrease without limit and to appioaih ,an 
absolute vacuum. Therefore it is ceilain that we cannot imagine 
objects in space witliout conceiving its empty extension as a b,« k- 
ground present to begin with ; although no remcmber<-d image of a 
perception of it is possible without a remembrance of tin* objnits 
which made it perceptible to sense. 

104. With this interitretalion we may also admit the first part of the 
Kantian asscition. It is true that we cannot rcprtsenl to ourselves tlw 
non-existence of sp.acc as something tlwt can lie experienced, ami 
re-experienced in memory. It is however noKinconmnihlf to us uIm*- 
lutely; but only undei tlie condition dial an aggregate of actu.al «'sist. 
ence, capable of combination, in short a real world, is to b»‘ given, ami 
that the subjects which hav<! to bring it before them are owr mimls. 
Now this real woild is given us; metaphysii rests entirelv on this f.ul, 
and only investigates its inner unifomiity without indulging in eon- 
tcmplalion of the unreal : it is enough then for her to < oiinider sp,u i to 
be given, as the universal, unchangeable, and ever present environment 
of things, just as much as things and their {tualities au; letoguised to 
be given as changeable and alternating. 

In this sense I may couple Kant's aswrtion with another ‘.lyiti'i 
of his; ‘space is imagined as an infinite given nmgiiittide It Inr 
been objected against this too, that an infinite magnittide latiturt be 
imagined as given; lait no one knew this Ix-tler tb.m Kum. A 
reasonable exposiUon can only take his exprension to iiumk, ilvtt 
space is aliove oil things and is not like a imiver»,il of wbi* h 
tiiere can bo a doubt whetlicr it applies to anything or not ; and tii it 
further, in every actual limited perception space is given, as a mag. 
aitude whose nature demands and iwnnltM, that, as <ritending 
uniformly b^ond eveiy limit, it should lie pursued to infinity. I feme! 
the iaflaity of space clearly Is given; for there is no limit with that 
bojOttd iti although conceivable, yet wouhl not he real in 
' tTons, », (4).] 
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the same sense as the interval left behind ; every increment of exten- 
sion, as it is progressively imagined, must be added to the former 
quantity as equally a given magnitude. 

Finally, all these observations strictly speaking do nothing but 
repeat and depict the impression under which we all are in every-day 
life. The moment we exert our senses, nothing seems surer to us 
‘than that we are environed by Space, as a reality in whose depths the 
actual woilcl may lose itself to our sight, but from which it can never 
escape ; therefore while every particular sense-perception readily falls 
under suspicion of being a purely subjective excitement in us, to doubt 
the objectivity of Space has always seemed to the common appre- 
hension an unintelligible paradox of speculation. 

106. The motives to such a startling transformation of the ordinary 
view weie found by Kant not in the natuic of space itself, but in con- 
tradictions which seemed to result from its presupposed relation to the 
real world, I'he attempt of the Transcendental Aesthetic, to demon- 
strate our mental picture of space to be an a priori possession of our 
mind, docs not in itself run counter to common opinion. For 
suppose a single space to extend all round us and to contain within 
it ourselves and all tilings ; precisely in that case it is of course im- 
possible that the several visions of it, existing in several thinking . 
l>cings, could be the space itself; they could not be more than sub-' 
jeetive representations of it in those beings : so whether they belong ; 
to us originally, or arise in us by action from without, there is no 
prima facie hindrance to their being, qua images belonging to cog- 
nition, similar to a space which exists in fact 

Nothing short of the antinomies in which we become entangled, if 
wc attempt to unite our ideas of the entirety of the world or of its 
ultimate constituent parts with this presupposition of an actual Space, 
decided Kant for his assumption that the space-perception was 
nothing hut a subjective form of apprehension with which the nature 
of the real world that had to be presupposed had nothing in common. 
With this indirect establishment of his doctrine I cannot agree ; 
because the purely phenomenal nature of space does not properly 
si>eaking refnove any of the difficulties on account of which Kant felt 
compelkid to assert it. It is quite inadmissible, after the fashion 
especially of popular treatises of the Kantian school which exulted in 
this notion, to treat Things in themselves as utterly foreign to the 
forms under which they were nevertheless to appear to us ; there must 
Iks determinations in the realm of things in themselves prescribing the 
definite places, forms, or motions, which wc observe the appearances 
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in space to occupy, sustain, or execute, without the power of changing 
them at our pleasure. If Things are not themselves of spatial form 
and do not stand in space-relations to one another, then they must be 
in some network of changeable intelligible relations with one another ; 
to each of these, translated by us into the language of spatial images, 
there must correspond one definite space-relation to the exclusion of 
every other. How we are in a position to apply our innate and con- 
sequently uniform perception of space, which we are said to bring to 
our experiences readymade, so that paiticular apparent things find 
their definite places in it, is a question the whole of which Kant has 
left unanswered ; the results of this omission, as I think it worth while 
to show briefly, encumber even his decision upon the antinomy of 
Space. 

106 . The real world, it is said, cannot be infinite in space, because 
infinity can only be conceived as unlimited succession, and not as 
simultaneous. Now how is our position bettered by denying all 
extension to the real world, while forced, with Kant, to admit that in 
all our expeiience space is the one persistently valid form under 
which that world appeals ? I cannot persuade myself that this so- 
called empirical reality of space is reconcilable with the grounds 
which cause the rejection of its transcendental validity for the world 
of Things in themselves. 

In this world, the world of expeiience, if we proceed onwards in a 
straight line, we shall, admittedly, never come to the end of the line ; 
but how do we suppose that our perceptions would behave during 
our infinite linear progress? Would there always be something to 
perceive, however far we advanced ? And if there was, would there 
be some point after which it would be always the same or would it 
keep changing all through? In both of these cases there must be 
precisely as many distinguishable elements in the woild of things in 
themselves as there are different points of space in this world of per- 
ception; for all the things that appear in different places, whether 
hke or unlike, must be somehow different in order to have the power 
of so appearing, and so must at least consist in a number of similar 
elements, corresponding to the number of their distinguishable places* 
Consequently, on this assumption, space could only possess its em- 
pirical reality if there were conceded to the real world that very 
c^untlcssness or infinity the impossibility of admitting which was the 
roeson for restricting space to an empirical reality* I trust that it 
WUriiot, be attempted to object that in fact the infinite rectilinear 
progxe^n can never be completed. Most certainly it cannot* and 
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doubtless we are secure against advancing so far in space as to give 
practical urgency to the question how our perceptions will behave : 
but in treating of the formation of our idea of the world, we must 
consider the distances which we know we shall never reach as in 
their nature simultaneously existent, just as much as those which 
we have actually traversed are held simultaneously persistent ; it is 
impossible for us to assume that the former are not there till our 
perception arrives at them, and that the latter cease to be, when we 
no longer perceive them. 

Now, one would think, the other assumption remains; suppose at 
a definite point reached in our advance, the world of perception came 
to an end, and with it, all transmission of perceptions arising from the 
actually existing contents of the distances previously traveised. This 
would give the image of a finite actual world-volume floating in the 
infinite extension of empty space, Kant thinks it impossible ; his idea 
is that in such a case we should have not merely a relation of things 
in space, but also one of things to space; but as the world is a 
whole, and outside it there is no object of perception with which 
it can stand in the alleged relation, the world's relation to empty 
space would be a relation of it to no object. The note ^ which Kant 
subjoins here, shows clearly what his only reason is for scrupling to 
admit this relation of a limitation of the real world by space: he 
starts with his own assumption that space is only a form to be 
attached to possible things, md not an object which can limit other 
objects. But the popular view, which he ought not to disregard as 
up to this point* he has not explicitly disputed it, apprehends space to ; 
be a self-existent form such as to include possible things, but clearly 
in treating it thus by no means takes it for a form which can only 
exist in attachment to things as one of their qualities, or for a simple 
non-entity. Rather it is held to be a something of its own enigmatic ■ 
kind, not indeed an object like other objects, but with its peculiar* ^ 
sort of reality, and such therefore as could not be known- without; 
proof to be incapable of forming the boundary of the real world. ' 
But in any case we should have no occasion to expect of einpty spaefe 
a restricting energy, which should actively set limits to the world, as 
if it were obvious that in default of such resistance the world must , 
extend into infinity. The fact is rather that the world must stop at 
its limit, because there is no more of it; yvtwy call this a relation^, 
of the world ‘ to no object,' but such a relation is at least nothing 

^ [Krilik d. r.V. p. 307, Hartenstein^s ed. 1868. Footnote, ‘der Raum ist bios 
die Form/ etc] * [Cp. § losO 
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mysterious or suspicious j moreover, it would have to remain true 
even of our unspatial world of things in themselves ; this also, the 
totality of existence, would be m the same way bounded by Nothing. 
So if m our progression thiough the world of experience, the coherent 
whole of our observations convinced us that at any point the real 
world came to an end, this fact alone would not cause us the difficulty 
by which Kant was impelled to overthrow the common idea ; w(ire 
it but clear what is meant by saying of things that they are in space, 
we should not be disturbed at their not being everywhere. 

On the other hand it cannot be denied, that this boundedness of 
the world in space would also be reconcilable with Kant’s doctrine, 
if this were once accepted, and supplemented in the way I suggest. 
If the world of things in themselves w'cre a completed whole ; if they 
all stood to each other in graduated intelligible relations, which our 
perception had to transform into spatial ones; then the pheno- 
menal image of such a woild would be complete when all these 
actually existing relations of its elements had found their spatial 
expression in our apprehension. But beyond this bounded world- 
picture there would appear to extend an unbounded empty space ; 
all conceivable but unrealised continuations or higher intensities of 
those intelligible conditions would like them enter into our percep- 
tion, but only as empty possibilities. To indicate it briefly; every 
pair of converging lines a b and c d whose exticmities we found 
attached to impressions of real things, would require their point of 
intersection to be in the infinite void, supposing them not to find it 
within the picture of the real world. The boundedness of the real 
world is therefore admissible both on Kant's view of space and on 
the popular view, and so the choice between them is undetermined; 
it is equally undetermined if we assume the unboundedness of the 
world, as neither of the views in question by itself removes the 
difficulties which are found in the conception of the infinity of exist- 
ing things. 

107. I intend merely to subjoin in a few words the conesponding 
observations on the infinite divisibility, or the indivisibicness, of the 
ultimate elements of real existence. If we abide strictly by the em- 
pirical reality of space, then in thinking of the subdivision of extended 
oldifects as continued beyond the limits attainable in practice, we must 
' Cdme to one of two conclusions about the result ; cither wo must 
,! at ultimate actual shapes, indivisible not only by our methods 
nature;, or else the ^visibility really continues to infinity. 

I If smjt'thiugs were infinitely divisible the diflSculty which we should 
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see in the fact would be no more removed by assuming space to be 
purely phenomenal, than was the similar difficulty in the idea of 
infinite extension ; every real Thing, which pre;sented itself pheno- . 
menally to our perception as something single and finite occupy- 
ing space, would have to be itself infinitely divisible into unspatial 
multiplicities ; for every part of the divisible space-image, must, as it 
appears in a different point of space from . eveiy other part, be de- 
pendent on a real element which has an existence of its own and in 
its unspatial fashion is distinct, somehow, from all other points. 

If on the contraiy we arrived at the conviction, that definite 
minimum volumes of real tilings were indivisible, while the space they 
occupied of course retained its infinite geometrical divisibility, we 
might still think it obscure what could be meant at all by saying that 
real things occupy space : but if we assume this as intelligible, we 
should not be astonished that in virtue of its nature as a paiticular 
kind of unit, each real thing should occupy just this volume and no 
other, and allow no subdivision of it. Heie once more the obscure 
point remarked upon is made no clearer by the assumption that space is 
merely phenomenal. We should have to represent to ourselves that 
every Thing in itself, though in itself unspatial, yet bore in Its in- 
telligible nature the reason why it is forced to present itself as a 
limited extension to any perception which translates it into spatial 
appearance. This idea involves another ; that the real Thing, thougli 
indivisibly one, is yet equivalent to an indissolubly combined unity of 
moments, however to be conceived ; every point of its small pheno- ^ 
mcnal volume, in order to distinguish itself from every other and; 
form an extension with theii help, presupposes a cause of its pheno- 
menality in the Thing-in-itself, distinct from the corresponding cause , 
of every other point, and yet indissolubly bound up with those causes. ' 

How to satisfy these postulates wc do not yet know; common opinion,' 
which says that the Thing is actually extended in an actual space; 
probably thinks that it is no less wise, and much more clear, about : • 
tlie fact of the matter than the view of the unreality of space, which ' 
common opinion holds to be at all events not more successful in ‘com- 
prehending it. 

Here, as in the last section, 1 dismiss the objection that there Is a 
practical limit ; that we can never get so far in the actual subdivteioh 
of what is extended, as to be enabled to assert either infinite divisi- 
bility or the existence of indivisible volumes. One of the two must 
necessarily be thought of as taking place as long as the empirical 
reality of space is allowed universal validity; that is as long as we 
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assume that however far we go in dividing the objects of our direct 
experience, spatial ideas will find necessary application to all the 
products of this subdivision; that there would never be a moment 
when the disruption of what is in space would suddenly present us 
with non-spatial elements. 

108 . The foregoing discussions have brought me to the conviction 
that the difficulties which Kant discovers by his treatment of the Anti- 
nomies, neither suffice to refute the ordinary view of the objectivity 
of space, nor would be got rid of by its opposite ; but that other 
motives are forthcoming, though less noticed by Kant, which never- 
theless force us to agree with him- 

The want of objective validity in the spatial perception is revealed 
before we come to apply it to the universe or to its ultimate elements. 
We have only to ask two other and more general questions ; how can 
' space, such as it is and must be conceived whether occupied or not, 
have ascribed to it a reality of its own, in virtue of which it exists 
before its possible content ? And how can what we call the exist- 
ence of things in space be conceived, whether such occupation by 
xeal things concerns its entire infinite extent, or only a finite patt of it? 

The first of our questions, more especially, but the second as well, 
require a further introductory remark. We must give up all attempt 
to pave the way for answering the two questions by assigning to space 
a different nature from that which we found for it in our foimcr de- 
scription. There is obvious temptation to do so in order to make the 
substantive existence of space, and its limiting action on real things, 

, seem more intelligible. Thus we are inchned to supply to space, 

I which at first we took for a mere tissue of relations, some substratum 
; of properties, undefinable of course, but still such as to serve for 
■ a substantive support to these relations. We gain nothing by doing 
so ; we do not so much corrupt the conception of .space, as merely 
throw the difficulty back, and that quite uselessly. For the second of 
our questions was, how real things cair at all stand in relation to 
; space. Precisely the same question will be raised over again by the 
I new substratum in which space is somehow to inhere. Therefore 
we must abide by this ; there is simply nothing behind that tissue of 
ifelations which at starting we represented to ourselves as space ; if 
' we ask questions about its existence, all that we do or can want to 
" ; kupw is, what kind of reality can belong to a thing so represented, to 
' ^ .this empty and unsubstantial space. 

I ! No doubt, when so stated, the question is already decided in 

! my own conviction by what I said above concerning the nature of all 
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‘relations^*: that they only exist either as ideas in a consciousness 
■which imposes them, or as inner states, within the real elements 
of existence, which accoidmg to our ordinary phrase stand in the 
‘ relations.’ 

Still I do not wish to answer the present question merely by a 
deduction from this previous assertion of mine ; but should think it 
more advantageous if I could succeed in aniving at the same result 
by an independent treatment But I do not hide from myself how liable 
such an attempt is to fail ; it is a hard achievement to expound by 
discursive considerations the essential absurdity of an idea which 
appears to be justly formed because it is every moment forming itself 
anew under the overpowering impression of a direct perception ; an 
idea too, which never defines precisely what it means, and which 
therefore escapes, impalpably, all attempts at refutation. 

This is our present case. It is an impression which we all share 
that space extends before our contemplating vision, not merely as an 
example of external being independent of us, but as the one thing 
necessary to making credible to us the possibility and import of 
any such being. The idea that it would still remain there, even if 
there were no vision for it to extend before, is an inference hatd to 
refute ; for it docs not explain in what the alleged being of that space 
would any longer consist if it is to be neither the existence of a thing 
which can act, nor the mere validity of a truth, nor a mental repre- 
sentation in us. It is vain to repeat, that space itself teaches us wida 
dazzling clearness that there are other and peculiar kinds of reality 
besides these; this is only to repeat the confusion of the given per- 
ception with the inference drawn from it ; the former does find space 
appearing in its marvellous form of existence ; but perception cannot . 
go outside itself and vouch that there corresponds to this reality which 
is an objpet of perception a similar reality which is not; this notion 
can only be subjoined by our thought, and is primafack a question- 
able supposition. 

I now wish to attempt to show how little this hypothesis does to 
make those properties intelligible, which we can easily understand to 
he true of space if we conceive it merely as an image created by our 
perceptive power, and forthcoming for it only. 

no. Evciy point p of empty space must be credited with the same 
reality, whatever that may be, which belongs to space as a whole ; 
for whether we regard this latter as a sum of points, or as a product 
of their continuous confluence with one another, in any case it could 

^ [§ 8i, end.] 
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not exist, unless they existed. Again, we find every point p exactly 
like every other q or r, and no change would be made if we thought 
of p as replaced by q or by r. At the same time such an interchange 
is quite impossible, only real elements can change their relations 
(which we are not now discussing), to empty space-points ; but these 
latter themselves stand immovable in fixed relations, which arc dif- 
ferent for any one pair and for any other. 

Of course, no one even who holds space to be real, regards its 
empty points as things like other things, acting on each other by 
means of physical forces. Nevertheless, when we say ‘ Space exists,’ 
it is only the shortness of the phrase that gives a semblance of settling 
the matter by help of a simple * position ^ ’ or act of presenting ilsclfi 
easily assigned or thought of as assigned to lliis totality, which we 
comprehend under the name of space. But, in fact, for space to 
exists everything that we have alluded to must occur ; every point' 
must exist, and the existence of each, though it is like every other, 
must consist in distinguishing itself from every other, and determining 
an unalterable position for itself compared with all, and for all com- 
pared with it. Hence the fabric of space, if it is to exist, will have to 
rest on an eiFcctual rccipiocal determination of its empty points ; this 
can in any case he brought under the idea of action and leaction, 
whatever distinction may be found between it and the operation of 
physical force, or between empty points and real atoms. 

This requirement cannot be parried by the objection that as we 
have not to make space, but only to consider it as existing, we have 
no occasion to construct its fabric, but may accept it, and therefore 
the position of all its points, as given. True, we do not want to 
make space, as if it had not existed before, but this very act, the 
recognition of it as given, means presupposing that precise action and 
reaction of its points which I described. No points or elements, 
unless thought of as distributed in an already existing space, could 
conceivably be asserted simply to be in particular places, without being 
responsible for it themselves, and to share in the relation subsisting 
between these places ; but the points of empty space cannot be taken 
, as localised in turn in a previous space, so as to have their reciprocal 
; relations derived from their situation in it \ it must be in consequence 
of what they themselves are or do, that they have these relations, and 
. hy their means constitute space as a whole. Hence, if the two points 
^ exist, their distance pq is something which would not be there 

' ^ ^ and which they must make for themselves, 

* C*Po$itioft/v, ixQ.] 
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I can imagine the foimcr objection being here repeated in another 
shapes that we did not conceive the spatial relations as prioi, in 1 
order to place the points in them afterwards j and so now, we aie 
not to assume the points first, so that they have to create the relations 
afterwards; the two together, thought in complete cohesion, the 
points in these relations, put before us, at once and complete, the 
datum which we call existing space. Granting then, that I could ^ 
attach any meaning to points being in relations simply as a fact, 
without cither creating or sustaining them by anything in themselves ; 
still I should have to insist on the circumstance that every reality, 
which is merely given in fact, admits of being done away and its 
non-existence assumed at least in thought. Now not only does no 
one attempt to make an actual hole in actual empty space ; but even 
in thought it is vain to try to displace one of the empty space-points 
out of that relation to others which we arc told is a mere datum of 
fact ; the lacuna which we try to create is at once filled up by space 
as good as that suppressed. Now of course I cannot suppose that 
anyone who affirms the reality of space will set down tliis invulner- 
ability only to his subjective ixjrception of it, and not to existing 
space itself; obviously this miraculous property would have to be 
ascribed to real extension as well. 

This property is very easily intelligible on the view of the purely 
phenomenal nature of space. If a consciousness which recollects its 
own different acts or states, experiences a number n of impressions 
of any kind in a succession which it cannot alter at pleasure; if, 
in the transition from each impression to the next, it experiences 
alterations, sensibly homogeneous and equal, of its own feeling; if; 
again, it is compelled to contemplate these diftcrenccs not merely as 
feelings, but owing to a reason ,in its own nature, as magnitudes 
of a space whose parts are beside each other ; and if, finally, 
after frequently experiencing the same kind of progresson, it ab- , 
stracts from Uie various qualities of the impressions recs^ved t^id ' 
onl^ calls tp mind the form under which they cohered ; th^n, ftw' 
their conscioushess, and this only, there will arise before the mintTs’ 
eye the picture of an orderly series or system of series, ih each of 
which between tlie terms m—x and rn-fi it is imposuble for to 
lie mltming. If there were no impression to occupy the plade 
still the image of the empty place in the series would be at , once 
supplied by help of the images of the two contiguous places and 
by means of the single self-identical activity of the representing con- 
sdotisncss. 
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All is diilcrent if \v'c require an existing space, and conceive the 
tdwence of this consciousness, which combines its images, evokes 
•nine to join others, and never passes from one to tlie otheis without 
yllK) representing the difTcrenee wliich divides tliein. I'iieii, the 
' I>oints of space would have to take upon themselves wliat the 

' ^yc consciousness did ; they would have to piescrilH: their places 
^ (0 each other by attraction and repulsion, and to exert of themselves 
the extraordinary reproductive power by which space healeil its 
mutilations. And in spite of all we should at once get into ficsh 
difficulties. 

. lU. For, the relation or interval p y, which the two existing jioliits 
p and q would be bound accoiding to their nature to establish lietwecn 
them, ought at the same time to be different from every oiln-r similar 
relation which p and r or y and r for similar rea.soiis would set up 
lietwcen Itim. But the complete similarity of all empty {tninis in- 
volves, on the contrary, an impossibility of p and y determiiiiiig any 
other relation between themselves, titan any other pair of [loints 
could between themselves; even N, a numlier of coimt‘Ctcd isiinls, 
conceived with determinate relations already existinur iHilween them, 
could assign no place in particular to another point r which wc might 
suppose tlirown in, because any other, t or u, would have as gotsl a 
right to the same place. 

It is easy to forc'see the answer that will at once lu. made ; (Istt it 
is quite indifferent, whether die point is desigtMted ity r or i nr u\ it 
is in itself a yet undefined, and therefore^ in ftfirincRs, a iiantchws 
point; it is only after JV has assigned it a partkulor pia(« that It 
becomes the point s, which is now distinct from tht‘ {Hdii's / and w, 
which are differendy localised by N. Bat this oliservatioii, though 
quite correct in itself, is out of place here. It would only apply if w« 
were regarding s as the mere idea of an extreme term iH'longiiig to 
a series iV begun in our consciousness; sticii an idea «if r wtmid Imii 
created by our consciousness, in the act of requiring it, in the {sir' 
ticular relations to Af which Monged to it; there wimid tm no in- 
ducement to the produedott of any otlicr image which lutd nm tlM-sc 
relaUons. Or again; our consclousnetw may not mstiict itMtlf to its 
immediate problem, but recalling previous experiences may Rntt f(»rm 
the idea of an extreme term, for two series which converge, witiiout 
being aware what place it will hold in a system of other {iHir|wndc»t 
terms which is to serve as the measure of its poidUon ; itien wc have 
al lljim eft which has as yet no name, and which is not iarticularised 
i| 4 4 br we come accurately to consider dm iaw accoiding to 
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which series progi esses, and so the simultaneous determining 
equarioi.s are both solved. 

gilt h A productive process of deteimination, realising what it aims 
atj is explained in this case by the nature of our single consciousness, 
wb*Lh connects with each other all the particular imagined points of 
^jts content; but if instead of mental images of empty points we are 
fto of actual empty points, then we should really be compelled 
to i)S8>nie, iifker that every existing number of points iVis constantly 
creatii'ig new points, which by the act of their production enter into 
th^ re^ifttlons appropriate to them ; or that by exerting a determining 
activity Iff imposes these relations on points already existing whose 
own nature is indifferent to them. Obviously we should not conceive ' 
clxh^t jtrf these constructions as a histoiy of something that had once ’ 
takeh , place, but only as a description of the continually present 
unmoving hmsion of activities which sustains in every moment the 
appantnrty inactive nature of space. Having once got so far into 
this region of interesting fancies I wish to puisue the former of these 
hypol|lWiH‘$ one step fuithcr; tlic second, my readers will gladly 
exensf fiom considering. 

We cannot seriously mean to regard a particular ready-made 
ilf'M the core round which the rest of space crystallises. Not 
f If v^hatever, but ultimately every individual empty point, 
i tNiyiji the same right to possess this power of propagation, and 
" ^arrive at the idea of a radiant point in space, fundament- 
’! same sense in which it is known to geometry. Then, the 
point p would produce all the points with which its nature 
4 geometrical relation possible, and each of them in the precise 
which iHjlongs to it in respect of p; among others the point 
is determined by the distance and direction p q. All this is 
true of any other empty point; it would still hold good if 
them was a ami then among the innumerable points which 
lild create there would be one standing to j in the relation 
ame which was above designated, in a different order^ by p q* 

^ tmw it might be supposed that we had done what we wanted, 
obtained a construction of space corresponding to its actual 
obvious p q and qp indicate the same dis- 
that thus the radiant activities of 
cWiiclctnr^ exten- 

|n,n wittrits ' ’ 

Ulis expectation U 

';j||li«te(t our construction wc knew uolhitig mot* in ^ omvty |iomti 
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from which it was to start, than that they are all simila- to or. ? 
another, and that the same reality attaches to all of them ; bu* bcyor*cl j 
this they had no community with each other. It is therefo c by n > ] 
means self-evident, that tlie pencil of rays which starts from ihi' 
existing point p will ever meet the other, emitted by the indooenden 
point q ; both of them may, instead of meeting, extend as if iito t% * 
different worlds, and remain ever strange to each other, even mo * 
naturally than two lines in space which not being in the same plan< 
neither intersect nor are parallel. The point y, generated by tl 
radiant point is not obviously the same y, with that which, as given 
independently, we expected to generate p\ the second / generated 
by the given q need not coincide with the first nor the line q p with 
the previous line p q\ in a word, what is generated is not a single 
space, in which all empty points would be arranged in a sy&tc*n, Imt 
as many reciprocally independent spaces, as we assumed ikdiant 
points ; and from one of these spaces there would be absolutely no 
\ transition into another. Our anticipation of finding that only a^ single 
\ space is generated, started with the tacit assumption that spa^ was 
I present as the common all-comprehending background, in wlalch the 
radiations from the points could not help meeting. \ 

Still, if all the resources of a disputatious fancy arc to be mlcrted 
in defence of the attempted construction ; there might be this csWpe. 
Suppose there arc countless different spaces, it might be said ; stilll just 
because they do not concern each oilier, for that very reason thew do 
not conceinus; excepting that particular one in which we and alftour 
experiences are comprehended, and with which alone, as the ot^rs 
never come in contact with us at aU, Mctapbysic has to do* The4 let 
us confine ourselves to the space which is generated by the rad^W 
point p. The point q which it creates, has equal reality with pf 
so shares its radiant power; it must, in its turn, determine a point 
towards which it imposes on itself the relation qp; and this 
will certainly be no other than, but the same with, that which 
imposed on itself towards q the relation p q ; therefore tlic Knee ^ 
and p q will certainly coincide. 

But even this does not give us the result aimed at Aft 
tigard a particular point p exclusively, but 
whatever, as the starting-point of tWft 

representatiojj, transited ofcoiiftlfiiecid 

preset of^ tkrjtydeiic>% this; that It Is die fact ttad 

^00^ Dft^' ito particular place, and that a < 

magnitude, taken in the oppoHitc 
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tion qpi returns to its starting-point. No doubt this is correct; but 
no one will affirm that this last construction fulfils its purpose of 
explaining such a condition of things ; there is something too extra- 
ordinary in the notion that an existing point generates out of itself an 
infinite number of points with equally real existence, and some- 
thing too strange in the result that every existing empty point has as 
it were an infinite density, being created and put in its place by every 
other point, not merely by one; and finally, the whole idea is too • 
empty a fiction, with its radiant power which if it is not to lead to a 
purely intensive multiplication of being into itself, but to an Extension, 
must in any case presuppose a space, in which its effect may assume 
this very character of radiation. 

Nevertheless all these incredibilities appear to me to be un- 
avoidable, as long as we persist in thinking of empty space with 
its geometrical structure as actually existing; but the doctrine of 
Its purely phenomenal nature avoids them from the beginning; 
and it is hardly requisite to prove tiiis by a protraction of this.long 
exposition. 

One can understand how, for a consciousness which remembers its 
previous progression through the terms pqr^ there arises the expecta- 
tion of a homogeneous continuance of this series in both direefions, 
which implies an apparent powm: of radiation, as above, in those 
points ; only what takes place here is not a self-multiplication of sorne’^* 
thing existent, but a generation of ideas out of ideas, Le. of fredt states 
of a single subject out of its former states, in accordance with the laws 
of its faculty of ideas and Uie movement of its activities which was in 
progress before. It is on this hypothesis equsdly easy to understand, 
that the converse march of the movement returns from q to the same 
^ i.e, reproduces the identical image p from which it started ; for the 
image q has only such radiant power as it derives from representing 
to the mind the purport of the series ; so that q by itself, as long as jt 
is represented as a tenn in the series, can never induA a divergence 
from the direedem of that series. 

On the other band, starting with a qualitatively determined impresw 
^n IT, which fills the geometrical place of the term A there may 
an advance to other impressions k and p, such that the differences 
X-/), may be comparable with each other, though not conor 
par«d)le vrilh the difference of the series ^ Sf, r. Then we have the 
case which we mentioned above ; ir radiates too, but, so to speak, 
into anotlier world, and the series w, x, p, finds in fact no place in 
Space-perception, and in respect to its relations within itself can only 
von* t 0 
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be metaphorically or symbolically represented by constructions in 
space, but cannot be shown to have a spatial situation, 

113. 1 am sure that the whole of this account of the mailer has 
only convinced those who were convinced before, and will not have 
done much to shake the preference for an existing space. Ix:t us 
therefore ask once more where in strictness the diffeience of the two 
views lies; and what impoitant advantage there is that can only be 
secured by the assumption of this enigmatic existence, so constantly 
reaffirmed, of an empty extension, and that must be lost by con- 
ceding that its import is purely phenomenal? The clearness and 
self-evidence, with which our perception sees space extended around 
us, is equally great for both views; we do not in the least traverse 
this perception, which is endowed with such self-evidence ; but only 
the allegation of a being that underlies it, which must be inaccessible 
^to perception and so cannot share its self-evidence. No doubt for 
common opinion eveiy perception carries a revelation of the reality r>f 
what is perceived ; but in the world of philosophy Idealism claims the 
first hearing, with its proof that what is perceived, in this case, space, 
is given to begin with merely as the subjective perception of our 
minds. Now of course in common life we do not need to go through 
the long toil of inference from perception before ai/am/njif the id<ja 
that what is perceived is real ; but in the world of philosophy this 
investigation is essential, to decide whether we may re/am this idea ; 
for I repeat that in this region it is not the primary dalum^ but re- 
mains pioblematic till it is proved to be necessary. 

Such a prooi^ in strictness, has never been attempted ; the burden 
of disproof has been thrown on the opposite view, and its opponents 
have taken their stand on the probability of their own opinion as im- 
porting a valid presumption of its tiuth. The probability seems to rest 
on this ; that a space, which exists by itself with all the properties 
ascribed to it by our perception, makes the origin of this perception 
seem much more natural than docs our more artificial doctrine; 
according to which it arises from a combination of inner states of 
our consciousness wholly dissimilar to it. But the artificiality here 
objected to must be admitted, even if space were as real as could be 
wished. The pictures which are made of it in the countless minds 
which are all held to be within space, could not l>e more than 
pictures of it, they could not ie ii\ and as pictures Uiey could only 
have arisen by means of operations on the mind which could not be 
extienslpns, but could only be inner states corresponding to tlie nature 
of tlie subject operated upon. In every case our mental representa* 
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space as as any Perc^iton. 

tion of space must arise in this wayj we cannot get it more cheaply, 
whether we imagine beneath the picture presented to our mind an 
existence like it outside us, or one entirely disparate. 

What can be gained then by maintaining the view which we 
oppose ? Men will go on repeating the retort ; that it is impossible 
to doubt the reality of space, which is so clearly brought home to us 
by immediate perception. But are we denying this reality ? Ought 
not people at length to get tired of repeating this confusion of ideas, 
which sees reality in nothing but external existence, and yet is ready 
to ascribe it to absolute vacuity ? Is pain merely a deceitful appear- 
ance, and unreal, because it subsists only for the moment in which it 
is felt? Are we to deny the reality of colours and tones because we 
admit that they only shine and sound while they are seen and heard? 
Or is their reality less loud and bright because it only consists in being 
felt and not in a self-sustained being independent of all consciousness ? 
So then space would lose nothing of its convincing reality for our 
perception if we admitted that it possesses it only in our perception. 

Wo long ago rejected the careless exaggeration which attaches to 
this idea ; space is not a mere semblance in us, to which nothing in 
the real world corresponds ; rather every particular feature of our spatial 
{perceptions corresponds to a ground which there is for it in the world 
of things; only, space cannot retain the properties which it has in our 
consciousness, in a substantive existence apart from thought and 
perception. In fact, there is only one distinction forthcoming, and 
that of course remains as between the two views; for our view all^ 
spatial determinations are secondary qualities, which the real relations 1 
jmt on for our minds only ; for the opposite view space as the ‘ 
existing background which comprehends things is not merely secondary 
but primary as a totaliQr of determining laws and limits, which the 
Being and action of things has to obey, so that the things and oursdves 
are in space ; while our view maintains that space is in us. This brings , 
us naturally to the second of the questions, which were proposed^ 
above. 

114 , When I want to know what precisely we mean by saying that 
things are in space, I can only expect to meet with astonishment, and 
wonder what there is in the matter that is open to question ; nothing, 
it will be said, is plainer. And in fact this spatial relation is given so ; 
clearly to our {perception, that we find all other relations, in them- . 
selves not of the spatial kind, expressed in language by designations 
borrowed from space. We even meet with philosophical views which 

* [Sfct. 108.3 
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not only demand constructions in space by way of sensuous elucidation 
of abstract thought, but prefer to regard the problem of cognition as 
unsolved till such constructions are found. I have no hope of 
making clear the import of my question to such a ‘ scicntilic mind,* 
But the assumption of a purely phenomenal space has little difficulty 
in answering it. 

Only I feel compelled to repeat the warning, that this assumption 
does not any more than the other aim at denying or modifying the 
duectness of the overwhelming impression which makes space appear 
to us to include things in it ; it only propounds reflections on the true 
state of the facts, which makes this impression possible ; and we 
expressly admit of our reflections that they are utterly foreign to the 
common consciousness. The power of our senses to see colours and 
forms or to hear sounds, seems to us quite as simple ; we need, we 
think, only to be present, and it is a matter of course that sensations 
are formed in us, which apprehend and repeat the external world as it 
really is; the natural consciousness never has an inkling of the 
manifold intermediate processes required to produce these feelings ; 
and one who has gained scientific insight into their necessity does 
not feel them a whit more noticeable in tlie moment of actual 
sensation. 

It is the task of psychology to ascertain these intermediate pro- 
cesses for the case in hand ; its solution will not point to an image of 
empty space, formed prior to all peiceptions, into which the mind Imd 
, subsequently to transplant its impressions; it is rather the scries of 
peculiar concomitant feelings of homogeneous change of its condition, 
experienced in the transition from the impression J to the other 
impression that is felt by it as the distance p g; and from the 
' comparison of many such experiences there arises, as I indicated just 
now, by help of abstraction from the content of the various im» 
pressions, the picture of empty extension. After it has arisen, to 
localise an impression 7 in a particular point of this space simply 
means: taking an impression / as the initial slate from which the 
movement of consciousness starts, to contemplate the magnitude of 
the change which consciousness felt or must feel in order to reach g, 
under the form of a distande p g. 

These different concomitant feelings, wliich distinguish the im* 
pr^sions p and f, are independent of the qualitative difference of 
their content, and may attach to like as well as to unlike impressions* 
metaphysic can only derive the feelings from a difference 
In the effects pt^uced on the soul by the real elements which corre- 
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spond to them, in conformity with a difference of actual relations in 
which the realities stand to the soul, and consequently, with a deter- 
minate actual relation in which they stand to each other. I reserve for 
a moment my further explanations concerning these intelligible rela- 
tions, as we may call them, of the realities, which we regard as causes 
of our perceived relations of space ; I only emphasise here the fact \ 
that they consist in actual relations of thing and thing, not of things . 
and space ; and that it is not they, as merely subsisting between the ' 
things, but the concentration in the unity of our,jmnsciousness of 
effects of the things varying in conformity with them, that is the , 
proximate active cause of our spatial idea in which we picture their j 
locality, and their distance from each other. 

115 . From this point we may obtain a conspectus of the difficulties 
which spring from the opposite view, that space has an existence of 
its own, and that* things are in it. If space exists, and consequently 
the point p exists, what is meant by saying that a real element tt is in 
the point p ? Even if ^ itself is not to be taken to be a real thing, 
still, between it as something existent, and the reality t, some 
reciprocal operation must be conceivable by the subsistence of which , 
the presence of in ^ is distinguished from its not being present in p. ' 
But as regards tr we do not believe that its place does ^ything to it; - 
on the contrary, it remains the same in whatever place it may be ; ' 
therefore there is nothing which takes place in it by which its being in ^ 
p is distinguishable from its being in ^ ; the two cases would only be ^ 
distinguishable to an observer, who had reason on the one hand to | 
distinguish p from and on the other to associate the image of ir in ' 
the moment of perception only mthp and not with g'. 

If we go on to ask what happens to the point p when w is in it, we 
should suppose that the nature of p would be just as little changed as 
that of tt; but no doubt the answer will be : the very fact that p is 
'occupied by tt distinguishes it from <7, which is now not the place 
occupied by w. Against this answer I am defenceless. It is indeed 
unassailable if we can once conceive, and accept as a satis&ctoiy 
solution, that between two realities, the point p and the actual eteme^l 
IT, there should be a relation as to wWch neither of the related pointer 
takes note of anything except that it, the relation, subwsts, while in 
every other respect the two things axe exactly as they would be if it did 
not subrist. I might add, that p would not be permanently filled by «r, * 
but, in turn, by other real elements « or /> ; surely the one case ought 
somehow to distinguish itself firom the other, and the point p to be 
different when occupied by tt from what it is when occupied by k. 
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But this would be unavailing; I should be answered with the same 
acuteness : that in all these cases p remains just the same in every 
other respect, and the distinction between them is constituted by the 
simple fact, that the occupation of which does not affect it in itself, 
is carried out by it in one case and by k. in another. As all this more- 
over is as true of as of ^ I can only meet this leassertion by reas- 
serting the opposite notion ; that the whole state of things alleged is 
inconceivable to me as in real existence, and only conceivable as in 
the thought of an observer, who, as I indicated, has reason to dis- 
tinguish p from q and, at the moment, to combine either tt or k with 
p or q — to make one combination and not another. 

Finally, takingly as the distance between the real elements it and k 
which occupy the points p and we do not in fact treat this localisation 
as unimportant in our further investigation of things; for we believe 
the intensity of reciprocal action between tt and « to be conditioned 
according to the magmtude of the distance. But their action cannot 
be guided by this changeable distance unless it is somehow brought 
home to them ; how are we to suppose this to be done ? The distance 
/ ^ is not in the points p and q but between them ; if we suppose the 
empty point q represented at p by some effect produced by q on 
which makes jthe distance p q always present to p, and conse(]uently, 
though I can see no reason for the inference, present also to the 
element v in p and determining its behaviour, still this would hold 
equally good of any other empty point r or r. All of them would be 
represented at p, consequently they would all have an equal right to 
determine the behaviour of the element it zip} the pre-eminence of 
q which is at the moment occupied by the real element /c, could only 
depend on the latter, and would have to be accounted for thus ; the 
empty point q must undergo a change of state by becoming filled, 
must transmit the change to p through qp and there transfer it to the 
'/element it] a reaction between real existence and the void, which 
f would be as inevitable as it is inexplicable. The argument might bo 
pursued farther, but I conclude here, hoping that the mass of ex- 
travagances in which we should be involved has persuaded us of the 
inconceivability of the apparently simple assumption that space lias 
fedepeudent existence and that things have their being in space. 

116. The opposite view which I am now maintaining leads to a 
«9eries of problems which I vrill not undertake to ti'eat at present; it 
is eipough to characterise their import as far as is requisite to establish 
. .gtoeral admissibility of the doctrine. We may begin by ex-» 
prtwihg ourselves thus; that we regard a system of relations between 
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the realities, unspatial, inaccessible to perception, and purely in- « 
telligible, as the fact which lies at the root of our spatial perceptions, ! 
When these objective relations are translated into the subjective lan- 
guage of our consciousness, each of them finds its counterpart in one 
definite spatial image to the exclusion of all others. I should avoid 
calling this system of relations an ‘ intelligible space * and discussing 
whether it is like or unlike the space which we represent to ourselves 
by help of our senses. I start fiom the opposite conviction, that 
there exists no resemblance between the two ; for it would transfer 
to the reality of the new condition of things all the difficulties which ' 
we found in the reality of empty space. ^ 

However, it is not worth while to keep up the idea of such a 
system of relations, which was only of use as a brief preliminary ex- 
pression of the fact ; we now return to the conviction expressed above ; 
it is not relations, whether spatial or intelligible, hetwem the things, but 
only direct reactions which the things arc subject to from each other, ^ 
and experience as inner states of themselves, which constitute the real 
fact whose pcrccjition we spin out into a semblance of extension, 
lact P and Q bo two real elements thought of as unrelated ; let P k and 
Qir indicate them when in the states of themselves which are set up 
by a momcntaiy mutual reaction ; these states of theirs contain the 
reason why P and or at the moment Pk and Qw, appear in our 
perception in the places p and separated by the intcr^ pg. It 
need hardly be observed that the mere fact of the reaction subsisting 
between i^and Q cannot by itself set up our perception ; but can only 
do so by means of an action of P and Q upon us, conformable to 
their momentary states k and w ; and therefore other than it would 
have been in the moment of a different mutual reaction. The : 
meeting of these two actions in our consciousness causes, first, in 
virtue of its unity, the possibility of a comparison and reciprocal 
reference of the two ; secondly, in virtue of its peculiar nature the j 
necessity that the result of this comparison should assume form 
of distance in space to our perception ; and finally, the magnitude of ^ 
the difference which is felt between the two actions on us, determines,/ 
to put it shortly, the visual angle by which we separate the , 
pressions of the two elements. 

Tim the theory attaches itself to a more general point of view> 
which I adopt in opposition to a predominant tendency of the 
philosophic spirit of the age ; bolding that tijpugbt should 4j^qkys go|’ 
back to the living activities of things, which activitifs are to be! 
considered as the efficient cause of' all that we xegard as external j 
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relation between things. For in calling these latter ^ relations ' we are 
in fact using a mere name ; we cannot seriously conceive them to be 
real and to subsist apart from thought. I regret that there is an in- 
creasingly widespread inclination in the opposite direction, namely, to 
apprehend everything that takes place as the product of pre-existing 
and varying relations ; overlooking the circumstance that ultimately, 
even supposing that such relations could exist by themselves, nothing 
but the vital susceptibility and energy which is in Things could 
utilise them, or attach to any one of them a result different from that 
attaching to the others. 

117. As an elucidation, and more or less as a caution, I add what 
follows. If the arrangement of perceivable objects in space were 
always the same, we might think of them as the image of a sys- 
tematic order in which every element had a right to its particular 
place, in virtue of the essential idea of its nature. It would not be 
necessary that the elements which presented a gi eater resemblance of 
nature should occur in closer contiguity in space, or that dissimilar 
things should be more widely separated; the entire scheme of 
which realises itself in the simultaneously combined manifold of 
things, might easily necessitate a multitude of crossing relations or 
reactions between them, of such a kind that similar elements should 
repeatedly occur as necessary centres of relation at veiy different 
parts of the whole system, while very dissimilar ones would have to 
stand side by side, as immediately conditioning each other. 

The movability of things makes it superfluous to go deeper into 
this notion ; the ground of localisation is clearly not in the nature of 
the things alone, but in some variable incident which occurs to them, 
compatible with their nature, but not determined by it alone. This 
might lead to the idea, that it was simply the intensity of the sulwiist- 
Ing reaction between them which dictated the apparent situation of 
things in space; whether we presume that in all things what takes 
place is the same in kind and varies only in degree; or, that the 
inner states produced in things by their reactions are different in 
kind, but so far comparable that their external effects are calculable os 
degrees of one and the same activity. 

It would be no objection to this that it is observed that tlicre often 
are elements contiguous in space which seem quite indifferent to each 
o4er, while distant ones betray a lively reciprocal action. No 
efement must be tom from its connexion with all others, and none of 
its states from their cohesion with previous ones ; contiguous elements 
iwb are indifferent are together not because they demand one 
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another, but because their relations to all others deny them every 
other place, and only leave them this one undisputed; the remote 
elements in question act powerfully on one another, because the 
ceaseless stream of occurrence has produced counteractions, which 
hinder the two elements from attaining the state towards which they 
are now striving. 

However, it is not my intention to continue the subject now, or to 
show by what general line of thought my view of space might be 
reconciled with the particular facts of Nature. The following sections 
will compel us to make this attempt, but they would entirely dis- 
appoint many expectations unless I began by confessing that the 
theory of a phenomenal space when applied to the explanation of the 
most general relations of nature will by no means distinguish itself 
for facility and simplicity in comparison with the common view* 
On the contrary; the latter is a gift which our mental nature gives 
us as a means to clearness and vivid realisation. But I insist upon 
it that my view is not propounded for its practical utility, but simply 
because it is necessary in itself, however much it might ultimately 
embarrass a detailed enquiry were we bound to keep it explicitly 
before us at every step* We shall see that we are not obliged to do 
so; but at present I maintain with a philosopher’s obstinacy, that 
above all things that must hold good which we find to be in its 
nature a necessary result of thought, though all else bend or break. 
In no case may we regard other hypotheses as definitive truth (con- 
venient as they may be for use and therefore to be admitted in Use), 
if they are in themselves as unthinkable as the indefinite species of 
reality, which the ordinary view attributes to empty space. 
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Deductions of Space. 

118 . Among the commonest undertakings of modem philosophy 
are to be found attempted deductions of Space ; and they have been 
essayed with different purposes. Adherents of idealistic views, con- 
vinced that nothing could be or happen without being required by 
the highest thought which governs reality, had a natural interest in 
showing that Space was constrained to be what it is, or to be re- 
presented as it is represented to us, because it could not otherwise 
fulfil its assigned purpose, Self-evident as the belief fundamentally is, 
that everything in the world belongs to a rational whole, there are 
obvious reasons why it should be equally unfruitful in the actual de- 
monstration of this connexion in a whole ; and even the deduction 
of Space has hardly given results which it is necessary to dwell on. 
The solidarity of the whole content of the universe was maintained, 
in the dawn of modem philosophy, by Spinoza ; but in a way which 
rather excluded than favoured the deduction of Space. The reason 
lay in an enthusiasm, somewhat deficient in clearness, for the idea of 
Infinity, and for evexything great and unutterable that formal logical 
acumen combined with an imagination bent on things of price could 
concentrate in that expression. Hence he spoke of infinitely nume- 
rous attributes of his one infinite substance, and represented it as 
manifesting its eternal nature by means of modifications of each of 
them. Our human experience, indeed, was restricted to two only of 
them, consciousness and extension, the two clear fundamental notions 
under which Descartes had distributed the total content of the 
universe; and the further progress of the Spinozistic philosophy 
takes account of these two only. But it adheres to the principle 
laid down at its starting about all attributes; each of them rests 
, wholly on itself, and can be understood by us only by means of 
we find it expressly subjoined, that though it is one and the 
' .piM expresses its essence as well in forms of 
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extension as in forms of thought; yet the shape which it assumes in 
one of these attributes can never be derived from that which it has 
assumed in the other. I'his prohibits any attempt to deduce the 
attributes of Space from what is not Space ; but at the same time 
Consciousness and Extension aie considered to be as manifestations 
of the absolute quite on the same level; in assuming the shape of 
extension, it does a positive act as much as in giving existence to 
forms of consciousness ; neither of these is the mere result or sem- 
blance of the other. 

119. These notions influenced Schelling. After Kant had des- 
troyed all rational cohesion between things-in-themselves and spatial 
phenomena, it was natural to make the attempt to restore Space to 
some kiiul of objective validity. If we may here eliminate the many 
blight alterations which Schelling's views underwent, the following 
will be found a pretty constant series of thoughts in him. Empty 
Space is for him too only the subjectively represented image, which 
remains to our pictorial invagination when it disregards the definite 
forms of real existence in Space, that is, of matter ; it is not a prior 
creation of the absolute which goes before the production of the 
things to Iks realised in it, but matter itself is this first production, and 
si>atial extension is only real in matter, but in it is actually real and 
not a mere subjective mode of the spectators apprehension. How 
be represents the creation of matter as coming to pass, we need not 
describe here; but in general it is easy to see how the desire to 
explain by one and the same root the distinction which experience 
presents between the material and spiritual world might lead to 
denying the primary presence of the characteristic predicates of these 
two worlds in the Absolute, the root required ; while conceiving,^ in 
the complete indefmiteness thus obtained of this absolute Identity, 
two eternally co-cxistent impulses, tendencies, or factors, out of 
which the distinction that had been cancelled might again ^s6. 
Some interest attaches to the different expressions which Schelling 
employs to designate them ; he opposes to the real objective producing f 
factor, which embodies the Infinite in forms of the finite, the ideals 
subjective defining factor which re-moulds the finite into the in- 
finite; It is the former whose predominance creates Nature, the 
latter that creates the world of Mind; though the two are 
separably united that neither can produce its result without the co- 
operation, and participation as a determining factor, of the other. 

This account admits of no idea of a deduction proper of Space ; 
stiU I think that Uta equal rank assigned to the above designations 
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contains an indication of the reason which made the spacc-gcnerating 
activity of the absolute appear indispensable to the idea of it. It became 
obvious not only that nothing could be generated out of the void of 
absolute Identity, but it was also impossible for the determinations 
which might have been held to be included in it as merely ideal, to 
be more than unrealisable problems failing one condition; that 
something should be forthcoming, given, with content, and for per* 
ception ; such as the ideal forms could never create, and as applied 
to which, qua forms of its relations, and so only, they would possess 
reality. Thus, not without a reminiscence of Kant's construction of 
matter out of expanding and contracting forces, Schelling makes the 
one, that is the productive factor, provide above all things for the 
creation of that which the ideal factor has only to form and to deter* 
mine ; it is only by the activity of the first that results arc made naU 
which for all the second could do, would never be more than a 
postulate, that is, an idea. Even the actual form whicli the creation 
assumes is determined by the character of the productive factor; for 
it is only this character that can, though under the control and 
guidance of the other factor, create such shapes of reality as are 
within its range. 

120. The indefiniteness of the absolute Identity has disappeared 
in Hegel, and the position of the two factors has altered ; the com*- 
prehensive system of notions which forms his Logic may be regarded 
as the interpretation of what the ideal factor, now the proximate and 
piimary expression of the Absolute, demands; tlic cons^ciousness, 
how strongly all these determinations involve and postulate that as 
determinations of which they must be presented in order to lie r«*al, 
appears as the urgency of the ideal factor or hitherto purely logical 
i^a, to pass over into its form of otherness ; that is, into a shape 
capable of direct or pictorial presentation, such as can only exist In ilia 
forms by which a multiplicity whose parts are outside one another is 
connected into a whole. Therefore the logical idea, doing away Us 
OMm character as logical, produces Space as * the abstract universality 
of its being outside itself V Hegel says on this point * As our pro* 
cedure is, after establishing the thought which is necessitated by the 
notion ^ to ask, what it looks like in our sensuous idea ^ of it; wc go 
on to assert, that what corresponds in direct presentation to the 
thought of pure externality is Space. Even if we arc wrong in 

^ [*Di6 abstracte Allgexneinheit ihren Ausserfdchiieifls.’] 

* Nstuxpliulosophie. Skmmtiiche Werke, Ikl. VIl. | 4/. 
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that will not interfere with the truth of our thought.’ I re»"to this 
remarkable passage in order to indicate the limits which such 
tive constructions of Space as this is can never overstep. Thej^l^ 
of course derive in a general way, from the thought in which they 
conceive themselves to express the supreme purpose of the world, a 
certain postulate which must be fulfiiled if the end is to be fulfilled; 
but they are not in a position to infer along with the postulate what 
appearance would be piesentcd by that which should sadsfy it In 
the passage quoted Hegel admits this; in pronouncing Space to be 
the desired principle of externality he professes to have answered a 
riddle by free conjecture; tlic solution might be wrong, but the 
problem, he asserts, would still be there. 

Just in the same way Weisse says* ‘That primaiy quality of what 
exists, die idea of which arises from quantitative infitdty being 
specified and made qualitative by the specific character of triplicity-^ 
is Space only that he, alUiough in this sentence expressly separating 
enigma and answer by a mark of interruption, yet regards the latter 
as a continuous deduction of the space which is present to perception 
from his abstract and obscure postulate. It can never be otherwise ; 
after, on the one hand, we feel justified in making certain abstract 
demands which reality is to satisfy, and after, on the other band, we 
have become acquainted with Space, then it is possible to pot the two 
together and to show that Space, being such as it is, satisfief these 
demands. But it is impossible to demonstrate that only it, and no 
other form, can satisfy them ; we are confined to a speculative inter- 
pretation of space, and any deduction of it is an impossibility on this 
track. One would think that the opinion Hegel expresses could not 
but incline him prima facie to the view of the mere phenomenality of 
the sensuous idea of space; but what be adds on the subject can 
make no one any wiser as to his true meaning; as a rule toe 
views of his school have adhered to extension as a real activity of 
toe Alffiolute. 

laL Philosophical constructions, it was held, were undor toefurtoet 
obligation, to itemonstrate not merely of Space as a whole, but furtoet 
of each and every property by which geometry characterises it, that it 
is a necessary consequence of ideal requirements. Attempts have 
iMicn made on obvious and natural grounds to conceive toe infinite - 
diviKibaity and toe homogeneousness of an infinite extension, as' 
antecedent conditions of that which toe idea sets itself to realise 
within space; but toe most numerous and least fortunate endeavours 
* Metaphytik, 
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have been devoted to the three dimensions. There are two points 
in these innumerable attempts that have always been incompre- 
hensible to me. 

The first is, the entire neglect of the circumstance that space 
contains innumerable directions starting from every one of its 
points, and that the limitation of their number to three is only ad- 
missible under the further condition that each must be perpendicular 
to the two others. Accessory reasons, which are self-evident in the 
case of geometry and mechanics, have no doubt led to the habit of 
tacitly understanding, by dimensions of space, such par excellence as 
fulfil this condition ; but the philosophical deductions proceed as if 
the only point was to secure a tnplicity, and as if it was unnecessary 
to find among the abstract presuppositions from which space is to be 
deduced, a special reason why the dimensions which are to correspond 
to three distinct ideal moments (however these may be distinguished), 
should be at right angles to one another. 

The second point which I cannot understand is the fastidiousness 
with which every demonstration partaking of mathematical form, that 
a fourth perpendicular dimension must necessarily coincide with one 
of the other three, is always rejected as an external and unphilosophical 
process of proof. I think, on the contrary, that if wc once suppos<*d 
ourselves to have deduced that certain relations which we postulated 
in an abstract foim must take the shape of lines and angles l)(*twecn 
them, then the correct philosophical progress would consist in tlio 
demonstration that these elementary forms of space lK:ing once 
obtained were completely decisive of its whole possible structure. 
As a whole subject to law it can have no properties but those 
constituted in it by the relations of its parts ; if its properties are 
to correspond besides to certain ideal relations then it ought to have 
been shown that this correspondence demanded just those primary 
spatial relations from which the properties must proceed as inevitable 
result. However, it is not worth while to go at greater length into 
these unsuccessful undertakings, which are not to the taste of tlie 
present time, and, we may hope, will not be renewed. 

122. Our attention will be much longer detained by oth<‘r investi- 
gations which are sometimes wrongly comprehended under the name 
of Psychological Deductions of Space. In virtue of the title ' Psycho- 
logical' they would not claim mention till later j but they treat in 
^ detafl or touch in passing three distinct questions, the complete 
, of which seems to me indispensable. 

ifrf The first, were it capable of being solved, would really belong 
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to Psychology: it is this; what is the reason that the soul, receiving 
from things mamfold impressions which can only be to begin with 
unextended states of its own receptive nature, is obliged to envisage 
them at all under the form of a space with parts outside each other? 
The cause of this marvellous transfiguration could only be found in 
the peculiar nature of the soul, but it never will be found; the question 
is just as unanswerable as how it comes to pass that the soul brings 
before consciousness in the form of brightness and sound the effects 
which it can only experience by means of light and sound vibra- 
tions transmitted through the senses. It is important to make clear 
to ourselves that these two questions are precisely alike in nature ; and 
that to answer the first is neither more essential nor more possible 
than to answer the second, which every one has long desisted from 
attempting. All endeavours to derive this elementary and universal 
character of ideas of space, this externality, which appears to us in the 
shape of an extended line, from any possible abstract relations, which 
are still unspatial, between psychical affections, have invariably led to 
notliing but fallacies of subreption ; by which space, as it could not be 
made in this way, was brought in at some step of the deduction as an 
unjustified addition. 

a. On the other hand, if wc postulate as given the capacity and 
obligation of the soul to apprehend an unspatial multiplicity as in 
space, then there arises the second problem, which I hold to be 
capable of being solved though a long way from being so ; What sort 
of multiplicity does the soul present in this peculiar form of its appre- 
hension? — for there are some which it does not treat thus. And 
under what conditions, by what means, and following what clue, 
does it combine its occasional particular impressions in the definite 
situation in space in which they are to us the express image 
of externsd objects? As no perception of this variable manifold can 
take place but by the instrumentality of the senses, the solution of this 
question concerxnng the localisation of sensations belongs wholly to 
that part of psychology which investigates the connexion of 
tionS) and the associations of these remembered images ; which latter 
are partly caused by the conjoint action of nervous stimuli, partly by 
the activity of consciousness in creating relations. 

3. There remains a third question, that of the geometrical structure 
of extension which arises if we devdope all the consequences that the 
given character of the original externality necessitates or admits ; and 
which is wanted to complete the totality of the Space-image in whose 
uniformly present environment we are obliged to set in array the 
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various impressions of sensation. This investigation, which has fallen 
to the share of Mathematics, has hitherto been conducted by that 
science in a purely logical spirit; it took no account of the play of 
psychical activities, which bring about in the individual apprehending 
subject a perception of the truth of its successive propositions, a play 
of which in these days wc think we know a great deal, and really know 
nothing ; it attached the convincingness of their truth purely to tire 
objective ' necessity of thought with which given premisses demand 
their conclusions. But the premisses themselves, as well as that 
combination of them on which the conclusion has to rest, were 
simply accepted by Mathematics from what it railed Direit or In- 
tuitional Perception*. Nor could the word perception'-’ be held to 
designate any psychical activity, which could be sliowu to possess a 
peculiar and definite mode of procedure ; every impartial attcrnirt to 
say what perception * docs, must end with the admission that it rcsilly 
does nothing, that there is no visible working or process at all as a 
means to the production of its content ; but that on Ute contrary it is 
nothing but a direct receptivity, with an entirely unknown psychical 
basis, which merely becomes aware of its object and the {rcculiar 
nature of that object. Obviously, an investigation cannot Iwgiti Itefore 
the matter is given to which it is to refer; but again, it will only 
consist, even when the matter is forthcoming, in presenting one by 
one to this receptivity all the details which do not fall at once in tlut 
line of our mental vision ; and defining their diiTen-nces or Minilaritios 
by help of marks which make it possible to transfer from one to tire 
other of these features the judgments about tliem made by (Urcct por- 
cr^tion, and to connect all such features systematically together. 

I shall return later on to what it is indispensable to say on this 
head; 1 will only add now that it was possible for the Kuclidunn 
geometry, which arose in the above way, to remain uuassutk-d as long 
as no doubt was raised of the objective validity of spac<! ; while it was 
believed, that is, that we had in it if not a n-al tiling, at least tlie 
actual and peculiar form attaching to real things. It was not indeed 
solely, as wo sliall see, but chiefiy, Uie modern notion whU h wtes in it 
only a subjective mode of perception, that dislurlwd this unsuspicious 
security and raised such quostions os these ; of how much that bi 
true aWt the world can we projierly be said to get ex]M.irieiie<t by 
help of titis form of apprehension ; could there not tie otlter species 
of perception that might teach us the some truth aliout 'rhlngs heiter, 
<^«r truths quite unknown ; and finally, may not the whole fabric 
' ■ , ‘ Swilill c h e , * } * AniwlMaung.''l 
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of our spatial perceptions be incomplete, perhaps charged with inner 
contradictions whkh escape our notice for want of tlie empirical 
stimuli which would bring them to light ? The diversity of opinions 
propounded in relation to the above matters compels me in my meta- 
physic to enter upon the essential nature of space in its geometrical 
aspect ; and I Is’gin my task by a vciy fiank confession. I am quite 
uiialile to persuade myself that all those among my fellow-students of 
pliilosophy, who accept the new thcoiics with applause, can really 
uiidei stand with such ease what is quite incomprehensible to me; I 
fear, that from over-modesty they do not discharge their oiTice, and 
fail, on tins borderland between mathemarics and philosophy, to 
vindifate their full weight for the grave doubts which they should 
have niised in the name of the latter against many mathematical 
spi'culalions of the present day. I shall not imitate this procoduie; 
but while on the contrary I plainly say that the whole of this specu- 
lation seems to me one huge coherent erior, I am quite happy to risk 
Ix’ing censured for a complete misapprehension, in case my remarks 
should have tliu good fortune to provoke a thorough and decisive 
refutation. 

123. I liegin with the first inference suggested by the doctrine that 
S{>ace Is only the subjective form of apprehension which is evolved 
from the naturc.of our souls, though not deducible by us. Then, there 
is nothing to interfere with our thinking of beings endowed witii mental 
images as diifering in nature within veiy wide limits ; or with our 
asalguitig to each of these kinds a mode of apprehension of its own, 
which, as is commonly said, it holds in readiness to apply to its future 
perccpilons. Meantime we have convinced ourselves how little use 
such forms could be to these minds, if tlicy were only a subjective 
manner of liehaviour and destitute of all comparability with the things. 
In short, things would not be caught in nets whose meshes did not 
fit them; fitr less could there bo in purely subjective forms any 
ground of distinction which could compel things to prefey one 
place to appear In rather tlian another. We must therefora neCCa- . 
sarily give a idtare in our consideration to the connexion in which 
tlte forms of apprehension are bound to stand with the objects 
which they are to grasp. The following cases will have to be 
dlstinguislied. 

Let JC and be two of tlwse modes of perception, different from 
' oar S{)ace H, which we arlrilrarily assign to two kinds of beings 
fodowed with mentol images, and organized diiTerently from tis. 
,ipUs assumption would cause us no difficulty as long os, (i.) we sup- 
, wt. t. s 
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posed the worlds which are to be perceived by their means, to differ 
from the world M accessible to our experience, but to be such as to 
admit of apprehension in the forms X and Z as easily as the world 
lends itself to our apprehension in the form of our space S, Only, 
this assumption would not interest us much; though free from in- 
ternal contradiction, in fact, strictly, a mere tautology, it has no 
connexion whatever with the object of our doubt ; the inteiest of our 
question depends entirely on a different presupposition ; (ii.) that this 
same world which we represent to ourselves as enclosed in the 
flame of Euclidean space *5", appears to other intellectual beings in 
the utterly heterogeneous systematic forms X or Z. On this sup- 
position also there are two cases to be kept separate. The adtions 
and reactions which the things of this world M reciprocate with each 
other may be extremely various ; it is neither necessary nor credible 
that they only consist in such activities as cause us to localise the 
things in spatial relations in accordance with them ; on the contrary, 
much may go on within the things that is not able to find expression 
in their appearance in space, even with the help of motion. Therefore 
there is still this alternative; either, (a.) the forms of perception X and 
Z reproduce relations of things which cannot be represented in our 
space and do not occur in it ; about this assumption we can have 
no decisive judgment, but only a conjecture, which I will state 
presently ; or (iS.) we assert that the same relations of things which 
appear to us as relations in space S' are accessible to other beings 
under the deviating modes of perception Xot Z] and on this point 
we shall have something more definite to say. 

124. Let us begin with the former alternative (ii. a). We are 
justified in subordinating the idea of space S to the more universal 
conception of a system of arrangement of empty places, within which 
the reciprocal position of any two terms is fully determined by a 
number n of relations of the two to others. And there is nothing to 
prevent us, as long as no other requirements are annexed, from con-' 
ceiving many ^ other species of this genus, in which the reciprocal 
definition of the terms might be effected by other rules than those 
valid for the space aS, or might require a greater or smaller number of 
conditions than are required in it. Still, it seems to me unfruitful to 
refer for further illustration of such ideas to the well-known attempts 
to arrange in a spatial conspectus either the whole multiplicity of 
sei^jsafeions of musical sound, with reference to strength, pitch, quality, 
or the colours in all their variety on similar 
, Notog indeed is more certain than that (i) we here have 
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before us relations of the terms to be arranged for the adequate 
representation of which our space S is unfitted ; but at the same time 
I think nothing can be more doubtful than the implied idea by which, 
whether furtively or explicitly, we console ourselves, that (2) there 
may be other modes of perception X ox Z which permit to beings of 
different organization the feat which we cannot perform, I must 
speak more fully of both parts of my assertion. 

126 . (i) We may arrange musical notes in a straight line according 
to their rise of pitch ; but as there appears to be an increasing diver- 
gence from the character of the keynote up to the middle of the 
octave, and from that point again an increasing approximation to it, 
having regard to this we may represent the notes still more clearly, by 
arranging them as Probisch does in a spiral, which after every circuit 
corresponding to an octave returns to a point vertically above the 
starting-point. But in doing so we should bear in mind that all this, 
like any other appropiiate device which might be added to the scheme, 
is still a symbolical construction ; the notes are not in the space in 
which we localise them for the convenience of our perception, nor is 
the increment-element A/ of the pitch p really the element of a 
line in space s^ to which, for the purpose of our perception, we treat 
it as equivalent No one refuses this concession ; but it is not pre- 
cisely in this that the ground of my difliculty lies. Seeing that I have 
asserted the phenomenal nature of space there is no longer any mean- 
ing for me in distinguishing Things as in space, from sounds as only 
to be projected into it by way of symbolism. When Things appear 
to us in space, what we do to them is just the same as the treatment 
to which we submit the ideas of notes in the above constructions ; 
like them, things have neither place nor figure in space, nor spatial 
relations ; it is only within our combining consciousness and only to 
its vision that the living reactions which Things interchange with each 
other and with us expand into the system of extension, in which , 
every phenomenal element finds its completely definite plkce. So if 
the innumerable mental representations of sounds compelled zb 
unambiguously to place each of them in definite spatial relations to 
others, I should not be able to see how such an arrangement mdst be 
less legitimate for them than for things, for which also it remains a ' 
subjective apprehension in our minds. 

It will further be observed, and quite correctly, that Things arO 
movable in space, and their place at any time oidy expresses the sum 
of relations in which they stand to other thmgs, which subsists at the , 
moment but is essentially variable ; it tells nothing of the Thing^s o^ 

I* 2 , , 
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nature ; whereas such constructions of the realms of colour or sound 
aim at a completely different result ; they attempt to assign to each 
one of these sensations conformably with the peculiar combination 
in which each unites definite values of the univeisal predicates of 
colour and sound, a systematic position between all others which it 
can never exchange for another place. No doubt this difference is 
important as regaids the nature of the elements which it is proposed 
to systematise m the two cases; still there is no essential obstacle to 
copying the eteinal and permanent articulation of a system of con- 
tents^ fixed in the shape of ideas by means of the same mode of per- 
ception which is used to repiesent the variable arrangement of real 
Things. In fact, for every single indivisible moment the existing 
arrangement of real things in space would be precisely the total ex- 
pression of the complete systematic localisation appropriate to the 
individual things in virtue of the actions which intersected each other 
in them at that moment. The circumstance that within things there 
is motion, which will not admit of being represented for ever by the 
same fixed system, is a fact with its own importance, but not a proof 
that the space foim is inadequate to express systematic relations. 
Therefore the felt inadequacy of the space-form S can only rest on the 
fact that its articulation, though fitted for what we perceive in it, is 
not fitted for such matter as these sensations which we project into it, 

120. Things then obviously do not arrange themselves in space 
accoiding to a constant affinity of their natures, but according to 
some variable occurrence within them, consisting of the reactions 
which they interchange. We are not justified -in assuming an en- 
tirely homogeneous form of event as produced in all of them by 
these actions ; but we cannot help regarding as homogeneous all that 
part of such events which has its effect in fixing their place in space ; 
in designating it by the name of ‘mechanical relations ^ of things wo 
approach the common view of physical science, which considers that 
in eveiy moment the place which a body occupies abandons or tends 
to, is determined by the joint action of entirely comparable forces and 
impulses. 

Now it is just this comparability which is wanting to the musical 
properties of sounds ; that is, the felt properties, for we are only 
speaking of them, not of the comparable physical conditions of their 
production* The graduated series of loudness * i and of pitch t may 

^ C^lnluiItsystem.T 

* ^ y®t*ittcd the i because it probably stands for ‘IntsasUSt* 
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no doubt be formed, each separately, by addition of homogeneous 
increments ; but when we come to the series of qualities q we find it 
cannot be exhibited in this way; and in any case A?, A/, and A^ 
would remain quite incomparable with each other. The lines f,/, and 
though we might suppose that each could be constructed by itself, 
yet would diveige from any point in which they were united, as it 
were into different worlds ; and if one of them were arbitrarily fixed 
in space still there would be nothing to determine the angles at which 
the others would cross it or part from it. 

It will of course be said that this as well as the difficulties raised in 
the last section, was known long ago ; but that no one can be sure 
that ( 2 ) beings different from us have not at command forms of 
apprehension X or Z, which attach themselves to the content to be 
arranged just as unambiguously and perfectly, as our space 5 does to 
its matter, the mechanical relations of things. Yet I cannot see how 
this should be supposed possible as long as we ascribe to those beings 
the same achievement as that in which we fail. If instead of the 
qualitatively different colours and tones which we see and hear, they 
perceived only uniform physical or psychical actions, from a mixture 
of which those sensations arose in us, I do not dispute that in that 
case they might have for such actions an adequate perceptive form X 
or Z\ but the relations which they would have to arrange would again 
be purely mechanical, only mechanical in a different way from those 
which we reproduce in our space S. 

On the other hand, if those beings are supposed to feel the same dif- 
ference between red and blue as we do, or to feel the pitch of a note as 
independently of loudness and quality as we feel it, then the different 
progressions q^ would be as incomparable for them as for us ; 
though they might arbitrarily reduce the relations of tones and colours 
to the foims X and Z by way of symbolism, with the same sort of 
approximation as we obtain in our space S. But I hold thait a special 
colour-space X or tone-space Z is an impossibility ; an imp6siS£bility, 
that is, as an endowment of the supposed beings with two fac^os of 
the nature of empty forms of apprehension, prior to all cont«i1| tmd 
so having none of their own, but able to dictate particulaa: situations 
to disparate elements subsequently received into them, solely in 
virtue of the rules of connexion between individual places which 
they contain. No form of perception X^ be it, what it can 
enable elements which remain disparate even for it to pre- 
scribe their places in it definitely and unambiguously to each other. 
And conversely; there may no doubt be rules of criticism for variously 
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combined values of disparate predicates, which, being based on an 
estimate of the efficient causes which produce such combinations, 
show how to exclude impossible terms and to airange possible 
ones in series according to their various aspects; but a form of 
perception X such as to umte all these different series of ideas ahmil 
the material into a single image of the mateiial seems to me impos- 
sible. 

I cannot see how we lose much if we admit this ; the many-sided 
affinities, resemblances, and contrasts of colours and tones are not 
lost to us because we cannot satisfactorily symbolise them in space ; 
we have the enjoyment of all of them when we compare the impiessums 
with each other. Now it seems to me that no being can gt*t l>eyond 
this disemsive knowledge in respect of elements which in their sum of 
predicates combine different properties that remain disparate even for 
that being ; a form of perception, in the sense of an ordered system 
of empty places, can only exist for such relations of elements as are 
completely compaiable, and each of which is sepaiated from a second 
by a difference of the same kind as separates this second from any 
third or fourth. It is possible that things contain some system of 
uniform occmrences which escape us, but form the object of percep- 
tion for other beings, and are in fact apprehended by them in forms 
of perception which differ from our space-form S and adapt them- 
selves to the peculiar articulation of the occurrences ; but this id('a 
being motived by no definite suggestion need not be pursued furtlier, 
at least for the moment. 

127. We are much more interested in the other of the cases dls* 
tinguished above (ii, /3) \ If the same relations of things which are 
imaged by us as in space were supposed to meet with forms of a 
different kind in other beings ; at least we know that there is noticing 
in the nature of these relations to make them intractable to combina- 
tion before the mind's eye into one entire image ; such an X or X 
undoubtedly might bear the character of perceptive forms. I'hey 
would not need to be in the least like our space S; the difference 
between two places of the system which appears to us in our space as 
the line would represent itself in them in the form a' or a; l>oth 
of which would be as disparate from s as the interval between two 
notes from the distance between two points* As long as we maintain 
th^se postulates, we have no reason to deny the possibility of lltOBC 
p^ceptio^ X and X, but as we do not possess them their assump- 
Wb an empty idea, and we know absolutely nothing further 

' eud.J 
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of hcw things present themselves and what they look like under those 
forms. Only we must not require more of them than our own space- 
appiehension can achieve; not, therefore, that the beings which enjoy 
them shall be enabled by them in each individual perception to appie- 
hend the true relations of what is pciceived. This is more than even 
our space S does for us ; for instance we have to assign ourselves a 
place in it, with the change of which the v/hole constellation of our 
impiessions is displaced; even to us, owing to the laws of the optical 
impiessions made on us, parallel lines inevitably appear to converge 
at a distance, magnitudes to diminish, and the horizon of the sea to 
lise above the level of the shore. As we require the comparison of 
many experiences to enable us to apprehend the true relations in 
despite of the peisistcnt semblance of the false, no moie than this 
ought to be demanded of the natuie of X and Z ; that is, that com- 
bined experiences should give ciitcna for the elimination of the con- 
tradictions and mistakes of isolated ones. We may say then, subject 
to such conditions, that the same relations of things as appear to us 
in space admit of other kinds of pciccption completely unknown to 
us but leading to equally true cognition. Still even this is by no 
means what is as a rule in people’s minds 5 it is expressly other ^ace- 
perceptions than ours that it is hoped to make conceivable in this 
way. It is to be taken as settled that the relation of two elements 
presented to perception is given by perception the shape of the 
tended line and the relation of two such relations that of the angle a; 
and still even so there is to be a possibility that by help of other com- 
binations this s and a may form not our space S but a diffeient one 
or iS’®, like ours in respect of the character of its elements s and a 
as pictmed to the mind, but unlike in the fabric of the whole which 
they generate. Perhaps it will not be too painful to the feelings of 
philologists if I propose for these foims ox the name of Rau- 
moids^ [‘quasi-spaces’]. I know no shorter way of expressing the 
difference between these forms and our previous forms X and iT; and 
as 1 mean to maintain that there cannot be Raumotds, their name 
will soon disappear again supposing I am right; if I am 
make a present of it to my antagonists as the only thing I can do , for 
their cause. For I shall hardly myself be brought to surrender my 
conviction that to accept s and a as elements of space is to decide itk 
total form and inner structure, fully, unambiguously, and quite in the 
sense of the geometry which has hitherto prevailed. 

128* I hold it, strictly speaking, unreasonable to require any other 

I [From ‘Raum,* < Space.*] , , 
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proof of this than that which lies in the development of the science 
down to the present time. That assuming the elements s and a they 
admit of other modes of combination than can be presented in our 
space *5*; and that these other combinations do not remain mere 
abstiact names, but lead to kinds of perception and S^; all this 
could only be pioved by the actual discovery of the perceptions in 
question. But it is admitted that our human mode of representation 
cannot discover and j nothing but S can be evolved out of it ; 
therefore if the logical sequence of this evolution were established, 
and we still believed in other beings who could form diveigent per- 
ceptions out of the same elements s and a, we should have to credit 
them with other laws of thought than those on which the truth of 
knowledge rests for us. Such an assumption would destroy our 
inteiest in the question ; though no doubt it would not in the least 
run counter to the taste of an age whose tendency is so indulgent as 
to take anything for possible, which cannot be at a moment's notice 
demonstrated impossible. 

But there is a point at which our geometry has long been thought 
deficient in consecutiveness of deduction ; that is in the doctrine of 
parallel lines and of the sum of the angles of a triangle. Still it 
appears to me as if philosophical logic could neither advance nor 
propel ly speaking admit the peculiar claims to strictness of procedure 
made at this point by the logic of mathematics. After all, discursive 
proof cannot make tiuth, but only finds it ; the perception of space 
with the variety of its inner relations faces us as the given object of 
inner experience ; one which, if not so given, we should never be 
able to construct by a logical combination of unspatial elements, .or 
even of those elements of space which we assumed ; all demonstrations 
can but serve to discover certain definite relations between a number 
of arbitrarily chosen points to be implied in the nature of -the whole# 
For such discovery perfect strictness of reasoning is indispensable ; 
and elegance of representation may also require that the multiplicity 
of relations shall be reduced to the minimum number of directly 
evident and fundamental ones; but it will always be fruitless to 
assume fewer independent principles than the nature of the facts 
requires, and always eironeous to presuppose that it does not require 
a considerable number. We convinced ourselves in the IrOgic that 
all our cognition of facts rests on our application of synthetic Judge- 
ments ; the law of Identity will never tell us more than that every A 
' saine as itself; there is no^ formal maxim which gives us any 
, a!bout the relation of A to B, except the one law which simply 
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disjoins them because they are not the same ; every positive relation 
which we assert between A and B can only express a content which 
is given us, a synthesis ; such as could be derived neither from A nor 
fiom nor from any other relation between them which was not 
Itself m turn given to us in the same way. It is impossible to pursue 
this here in its general sense, but it will be useful to elucidate it in 
relation to space in particular, 

129 . The first consequence of what has been referred to is that a 
case is possible in which we are unable to give adequate definitions 
either of A or of B without involving the relation C in which they are 
given to us, and equally so to define this relation apart from A and B, 
It would be impossible to say what a point of space is and how 
distinguished from a point of time, unless we include in our thought 
the extension in which it is, and treat it, for instance, as Euclid does, 
as the extremity of a line ; no more could we construct this line out 
of points without a like presupposition. Two precisely similar and 
co-existent points may have innumerable different relations of the kind 
which we know as their greater or less distances from one another 5 
but how could wc guess or understand this unless the space in which 
they arc distiibuted, being present to the mind^s eye, taught us at 
once that the pioblem is soluble and what the solution looks like? 
Just as little can a line be generated by motion; it, can only be 
followed ; for we could not set about to describe the track left behind 
us without the idea of a space in generaf which furnishes the place 
for it ; again any definite line could only be generated in space if in 
every point which wc pass through the fuithcr direction which we 
mean to take were already present to our imagination. 

Again, in any line when we compare it with others we shall be able 
to distinguish its length from its direction ; but we cannot make the 
simplest assertions about either property without learning them from 
perceptioa That the addition of two lines of the length a gives a 
line of the length 2 a seems a simple application of an arithmetical' 
principle ; but strictly arithmetic teaches only that such an addition 
results in the sum of two lines of the length a, just as putting togedic]|: 
two apples weighing half an ounce each gives only the sum of these 
two, not one apple twice the weight. The possibility of uniting the 
one line with the extremity of the other so that it becomes its un^, 
broken continuation and the two lengths add up into one only follow 
from the ment^ portrayal of a space within which the Junction can 
be effected. I say expressly, * of a space*; for not even the considera- 
tion that the things to be united are two lines is sufficient; on th^ 
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contrary, we know that a thousand lines S if thought of as between 
the same extremities, will form no more than one and the same line ; 
they must be put together lengthways, and to do this the image of 
the surrounding space which gives the necessary room is indispensable* 
Geometry only expresses the same thing in anothei form, when it says 
that every line is capable of being produced to infinity. 

As regaids direction, it is easily seen that it is a delusion to suppose 
that we have a conception of it to which stiaightness and curvedness 
can be suboidinated as co-oidinate species; its conception is only 
intelligible as completely coinciding with that of the straight line 
which is called fiom another point of view, in relation to its extremi- 
ties, the distance between them; eveiy idea of a cuive includes that 
of a deviation from the straight direction of the tangents and can only 
be fixed in the particular case by the measuiement of this deviation. 
Thus we can it is tiue assign a criterion for any extended line which 
is security for its straightness ; the distance between its extremities 
must be equal to the sum of the distances between all pairs of points 
by which we may choose to divide the line ; but of comse we do not 
by this get lid of the conception of stiaightness in principle; the 
distance between the extremities and each of these intermediate 
distances can only be conceived under that conception. So in fact it 
is not proper to say that the straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points; it is lather the distance itself; the different circuits 
that may be made in going from a io b have nothing to do with 
this distance which is always one and the same ; but their iiossibility 
calls our attention to the circumstance that perception is in that fact 
telling us something more than would follow from its teaching up to 
that point taken alone. 

180 * If a straight line can be drawn between a and b and anotlicr 
between a and c, it does not in the least follow from these isolated 
premisses that the same thing can or must take place between b and 
c\ the two lines might diverge from a as if into different worlds, and 
their extensions have no relation to each other. But they have one ♦ 
our spatial perception and nothing else reveals to us the angle <2, and 
shows us that space extends between the two lines and allows a 
connexion between the points b and c by means of a straight line be 
of the same kind as ah and ac\\\. teaches us at the same time that 
tb^e is this possibility for all points of ab and ac^ and so creates the 
^rd element of our idea of space, the plane p. This, after having so 
discovered it, we are able to define as the figure in space any point of 

' j * Straight lines ’ of comse.] 
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which may be connected with any other point by a straight line lying 
wholly in that figure. This definition however, though I should think 
it a sufficient one, contains no rule for construction according to 
which we could produce for ourselves the plane p without having had 
it before ; for what is really meant by lequiring all connecting lines to 
be contained in the spatial figure which is to be drawn is only made 
clear by the spatial perception of the plane. Now I will not deny 
that it may be of use in the course of scientific investigations to 
demonstrate even simple conceptions as the result of complicated 
constructions ; in cases, that is to say, in which it is our object to 
show that the complicated conditions present in a problem must have 
precisely this simple consequence; but I cannot comprehend the 
acumen which seeks as the basis of geometry to obtain the most 
elementary peiccptions by help of presuppositions, which not only 
contain of necessity the actual elements in question but also more 
besides them* 

It is possible to regard the straight line as a limiting case in a 
series of curves ; but it would not be possible to form the series of 
these curves without in some way employing for their determination 
and measuiement the mental presentation of the straight line from 
which they show a measurable deviation. Whoever should give it as 
a complete designation of a straight line, that it was the line which 
being rotated between its extremities did not change its place, would 
plunge us into silent reflexion as to how he conceived the axis of that 
rotation ; and by what, without supposing a straight line somewhere, 
he would measure the change of place which the curve experienced in 
such a rotation. 

I hold it quite as useless to construct the plane p over again, after 
it has once been given by peiceptive cognition ; no doubt it is also 
the surface in which two spheres intersect, and reappears as the 
result of countless constructions of the kind ; but every fair judge ydll 
think that it is the perception of the plane which elucidates the ide^ of 
the intersection and not via versa. 

And now, if we may let alone these attempts to clear up ^hat id 
clear already, we are invited to a more senous defence of the rights of 
universal Logic by the dazzling play of ambiguities which endeavdurs 
to controvert and threatens to falsify the perception itself. A finite arc 
of a circle of course becomes perpetually more like a straight line as 
the radius of the circle to which it belongs is increased ; but the whole 
circle never comes to be like one. However infinitely great we may 
conceive the radius as being, nothing can prevent us from conceiving. 
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it to complete its rotation round the centre ; and till such rotation is 
completed we have no right to apply the conception of a circle to the 
figure which is generated; discourse about a straight line which, 
being in secret a circle of infinite diameter, returns into itself, is not a 
portion of an esoteric science but a proof of logical barbaiism. Just 
the same is shown by phrases about parallel lines which are supposed 
to cut each other at an infinite distance; they do not cut each other at 
any finite distance, and as every distance when conceived as attained, 
would become finite again, there simply is no distance at which they 
do so ; it is utterly inadmissible to pervert this negation into the posi- 
tive assertion, that in infinite distance there is a point at which inter- 
section occuis. Here again, however, I am not denying that in the 
context of a calculation good service may be rendered within certain 
limits by modes of designation which rest on assumptions like these ; 
so much the more useful would be a precise investigation within what 
limits they may be employed in every case, without commending to 
notice absolute nonsense by help of pretentious calculation. 

181. It is obvious that according to the above general discussion, 
I cannot piopose to solve the dispute about paiallcls by the de- 
monstrative method commonly desiderated; I am content with ex- 
pressing my conviction by saying that in presence of direct perception 
I can see no reason whatever for raising the dispute. We call parallel 
the two stiaight lines a and h which have the same diiection in space, 
and we test the identity of their direction by the criterion that with a 
third straight line c in the same plane the straight lines a and b 
form on the same side of them j, the same angle a. In saying this 
I do not hesitate to presuppose the plane p and side s as peifectly 
clear data of perception ; still they might both be eliminated by the 
following expression ; a and h are parallel if the exlremtlies a and /9 
of any equal lengths a a and i ^ taken on the two straight lines from 
their starting points a and 4 are always at the same distance from one 
another. It follows fiom this as a more verbal definition, that a 6 wilt 
also be parallel to a 3; and at the same time from the matter of tlie 
definition, that ^ and as long as they arc straight lines, must remain 
at the same distance from each other, measured as above; every 
question whether to produce them to infinity would make any change 
in this is Otiose, and contradicts the presupposition which conceives 
identity of direction to infinity as involved in the direction of a finite 
portion of ,a straight line. That the sum of the interior angles which 
i'e.Siwl inakewith a 6 or with ajS is equal to two right angles, 
only the familiar elucidation. 
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Now if a triangle is to be made between a a and 5 both the lines 
must change their position, or one of them t/s position relatively to 
the other. If we suppose a a to turn about the point a so that the 
angle which it forms with ah diminished, our spatial perception 
shows us that the interval between its intersection with a j8 and the 
extremity B of that line must also dimmish ; if the turning is continued 
this interval is necessarily reduced to zero, and then ah, a and hBt 
enclose the requiied triangle. When this has been done the line aB 
and the line of its former position a a make an angle, which is now ex- 
cluded from the sum of the angles which were before the interior angles 
between the parallels a a and h B ; but the vertical angle opposite to 
this angle, and therefore the angle itself, is equal to the new angle which 
a B produces by its convergence with hB I the latter forms a pait of 
the sum of the angles of the triangle which is being made, which sum 
as it loses and gains equally, remains the same as it was in the open 
space between the parallels; that is, in every triangle, whatever its 
shape may be, it is equal to two light angles. If this simple connexion 
between the two cases will not serve, still we could attach no import- 
ance to any attempt to postulate a different sum for the angles of 
a triangle, except on one condition ; that it should not only proceed 
by strictly coherent calculations but should also be able to present the 
purely mathematical perception of the cases which corresponded to 
its assumption with equal obviousness and lucidity. For in fact it is 
not obvious, why, if the sum of the angles of a triangle were generally 
or in paiticular cases different from what we made it, this state of 
things should never be discovered to exist or be demonstrated to be 
necessary. But here we plainly have misunderstandings between 
philosophy and mathematics which go much deeper. Philosophy 
can never come to an understanding with the attempt which it must 
always find utterly incomprehensible, to decide upon the validity of 
one or the other assumption by external observations of nature, So 
far these observations have agreed with the Euclidean geometry ; but 
if it should happen that astronomical measurements of great distances^ 
after exclusion of all errors of observation, revealed a less sum for the 
angle of a triangle, what then ? Then we should only suppose that 
we had discovered a new and very strange kind of refraction, which 
had diverted the rays of light which served to determine the direction ; 
that is, we should infer a peculiar conejition of physical realities in 
space, but certainly not a real, condition of space itself which woul4 
contradict all our perceptive presentations and be vouched for by no 
exceptional presentation of its own. 
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132 . However all this is the special concern of geometry, without 
essential importance for metaphysic. There is another set of ideas 
in which the latter has a greater interest. I admitted above that a 
being endowed with ideas would not evolve forms of space-perception 
which no occasion was given him to produce. Others have connected 
with such an idea the conjecture of a possibility that even our 
geometiy may admit of extensions the stimulus to which in human 
expeiience is either absent or as yet unnoticed. 

Helmholtz (Popular Scientific Lectures, III) in his fiist example 
supposes the case of intelligent beings living in an infinite plane, and 
incapable of perceiving anything outside the plane, but capable of having 
perceptions like ouis within the extension of the plane, in which they 
can move freely. It will be admitted that these beings would establish 
precisely the same geometry which is contained in our Planimetry ; 
but their ideas would not include the third dimension of space. 

Not quite so obvious, I think, are the inferences drawn from a 
second case, in which intelligent beings with the same free power of 
movement and the same incapacity of receiving impressions from 
without their dwelling-space, are supposed to live on the surface of 
a sphere. At least, I suppose I ought to interpret as I did in the last 
sentence the cxpiession that they^ ‘have not the power of perceiving 
anything outside this surface'; the other interpretation that even if 
impressions came to them from without the surface, they nevertheless 
are unable to project them outside it, would give the appearance of 
an innate defect in the intelligence of these beings to what according 
to the import of such descriptions ought only to result from the lack 
of appropriate stimuli. Under such conditions the direct perceptions 
of these beings would certainly lead m the first place to the ideas which 
Helmholtz ascribes to them ; but I cannot persuade myself that the 
matter would end there, supposing we assume that the mental nature 
of such beings has the tendency with which our own is inspired, to 
combine single perceptions into a whole as a self-consistent and 
complete image of all that we peiccive. 

For shortness' sake I lake two points iVand -S' as the North and 
South poles of the surface of the sphere, and suppose the whole net 
of geographical circles to be drawn upon it. Supjiose first tliat 
a being B moves from a point a along the meridian of this point 
We must assume then that B is not only capable of receiving quali-* 

' " OPoptiUr Lecltites on Scientific Subjects;’ Atkinson's translation, znd series. 
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tatively different or similar impressions from East and West ; it must 
be informed by some feeling, by whatever means produced, of the 
fact of its own motion, and at the same time have capacity to interpret 
this feeling into the fact of its motion, that is, into the change of its 
relation to objects which for the time at least are fixed; it must 
finally have equally direct feelings which enable it to distinguish the 
persistent and similar continuance of this motion or change from 
a change of direction or a letum in the same direction. However 
these postulates may be satisfied in the being it is certain that if 
we are to count upon any definite combination of the impressions it 
receives, it can experience no change of its feeling of direction in its 
continuous journey along the meiidian ; for by the hypothesis it is 
insensible to the concavity of its path towards the centre of the 
sphere. So if having started from a it passes through iV'and S and 
returns to keeping to this path, such a fact admits of the following 
interpretations for its intelligence. 

As long as a only distinguishes itself from h ox c by the quality of 
the impression it makes on B it will remain unestablished that the 
a which has recurred is that from which its movement started; it 
may be a second, like the first but not identical with it. On the 
other hand, the feelings which arise in i?from its actual movement may 
prove to it a change in its own relation to objects, but as long as this 
is all it is not self-evident that the feelings can only indicate a change 
of spatial relation to them ; the feelings are simply a regular series of 
states, the repeated passage through which is always combined with 
the recurrence of one and the same sensation a ; very much, though 
not exactly, like running up the musical scale, when we feel a con- 
tinuous increase in the same direction of our exertion of the vocal 
organs, which brings us back m certain periods not indeed to the 
same note, but to its octave which resembles it. 

If B can feel no more than this, no space-perception can be gene- 
rated; in order that it should be, a further separate postulate la 
required ; B mu^t be forced by the peculiar nature of its intfellige^ce 
to represent to itself every difference between two of its felt stat^ W 
a distance in space between two places or points. Under this new 
condition the interpretation of the experience gained is still doubtful, 
until the identity of the two is determined; as B does not 
experience a deviation to East or West, and by the hypothesis does 
not feel the curvature of its path inwards, it might suppose itself to 
have moved along an infinitely extended straight line, furnished at 
definite equal intervals with similar objects a. 
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But it is not worth while to spend time on this hypothesis ; let us 
suppose at once that B moves fieely on the suiface and is able to 
compare in its consciousness innumeiable expeiiences acquired in 
succession ; then it will find means to establish not only the exact 
resemblance ^ but the identity of the two If this has taken place 
Its journey along the meridian from a'by N and S back to a will 
appear to it to establish the fact that by following a rectilineal move- 
ment in space, without change of direction or turning back, it has 
returned to its stai ting-point. At least I do not know how its path 
could appear to it other than lectilineai ; as it can measure the whole 
distance fiom a to a hy nothing but the length of the journey accom- 
plished, it is of course equal to the sum of all the intei mediate dis- 
tances from point to point of this journey and so falls under the 
conception of straightness which was detei mined above ; and on the 
other hand we cannot assume that B would detect in every element 
that made part of his journey, theiefore in each of the minimum 
distances fiom point to point, the character of the arc of a circle; 
it would then possess the power denied to it of peiceiving convexity 
in terms of the third dimension; and theiein it would at once have 
a basis for the complete development of the idea of that dimensionj 
its possession of which is disputed 

But such an idea must undoubtedly aiisc in its mind, not on 
grounds of cliicct peiception, but by leason of the intolerable con- 
tradiction which would be involved in this stiaight line returning into 
itself, if this appaient result of cxpciicnce wcie allowed to pass as an 
actual fact. For a power of mental portrayal which has gcjt so far as 
to imagine manifold points ranged beside each other in a spatial 
order the content of the expeiience which has been acquired is 
nothing but the definition of a curve, and indeed, all things con- 
sideied, of the uniform curve of the circle; but as it cannot turn 
either East or West, there must necessarily be a thiid dimension, out 
of which immediate impressions never come, and which cannot 
therefoie be the object of a sense-perception for the being B in 
the same way as the two other dimensions; but which neverthe- 
less w’ould be mentally represented by B with the same certainty 
with which we can imagine the interior of a physical body although 
hidden by its suiface. As soon as this conception of the third 
dimension is established the being B would evolve from the com- 
parison of all its experiences according to the most universal laws 
of logic and mathematics precisely the same geometry that we acquire 
J [-Glcichhcit/] 
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more easily, not having to call to our aid a dimension which for 
our sensuous pciccption is imaginary, to reduce things to ordei ; the 
being B would by this time understand its dwelling-space to be what 
it is, a figure in space which is extended in three dimensions ; and 
would be in a position to explain the extraordinaiy phenomena which 
its experience of motion had presented to it by help of this form of 
idea. 

133 Parallel lines, Helmholtz continues, would be quite unknown 
<0 the inhabitants of the sphere; they would assert that any two lines, 
the stiaightest ixissible, would if sufficiently pioduced, cut one another 
not inciely in one point but in two. It depends somewhat on the 
definition of parallelism and on the intelpretation of the assumptions 
which arc made whethei we are forced to agree to the former asser- 
tion. IMovenicnts along the meridians could of course not lead to the 
idea of piuaJlel lines; but still, in case of fiee power to move, B 
might traverse* successively two circles of the some north and soutli 
latitude; it would find that these circles have equal lengths fo then 
leturn to the staiting-poiut, that they never either cut 01 touch each 
other; but that counUiig from the same meridian the extremities of 
equal segments of the tsvo have always the .same distance from each 
otlicr. 'Iliis seems to me sufficient ground for calling them parallel, 
and in fact we use the tcim parallel of the ciicumfcrences of similaily- 
direcUxl sections of a cjdindci, which in this case the two circles 
would leally l)e. 

Put that would l^e, as I said, merely a question of names; I 
mention these movements here for a diffeicnt reason. The tan- 
gential planes of the successive points of the southern circle cut 
each olli(‘r in straight linos which C(mv<*igo to the south; the cor- 
losponding sections for the northern ciiclc do the same to the north; 
the question is whcthci tlie being B would be aware of this difference 
or not. If It wcie not, then B would really suppose itself to traverse 
two paths of precisely the same direction, which would in fact be 
parallel in the same sense as the above cylinder-sections ; and then 
it might, as long as no other cxi^eriences contiadictcd the idea, con- 
ceive both paths to be in one plane as circles, the centre? of which 
aie joined by a straight line greater than the sum of their radii. 

'riiis would not be so in the other case, which we must anyhow 
rt'gard as the more probable hypothesis. Of course it is hard to 
obtain a i>erfc!ctly clear idea of what we mean by calling B sensitive 
only to impressions in the surface of the spheie ; but we may assume 
that it would become awaie of the slope of the tangential planes to 
• VOL. I. 0 
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North and South fiom the fact that the meiidians, known to it fioin 
other experiences, make smaller angles with its path on the side on 
which the plane inclines to the pole, and greatei on the opposite side. 
However this might pioduce its fuithcr effect on -P’s feelings of 
motion, the only ci edible result would be that it would think its patli 
along the southern paiallcl concave to the south, and that along the 
northern parallel concave to the north; in other lespects it would 
lake them for circles, icturning into themselves. These two im- 
piessions given by this second case would not ])e capable of being 
reconciled with the experience above mentioned of the constant dis- 
tance maintained between equal segments of the two paths, taking 
these latter as transfened into a plane, and this case also would 
necessitate, in order to leconcile the contiadiction it involves, ihe 
invention of the thud dimension though not diiectly perccptil/h*. 

134. This result niust guide us in fonning fmi opinion on the 
vexed question of the fourth dimension of space. I omit all U'feicncc 
to fancies which choose to locommend to notic(‘ cither time, or tlu' 
density of real things in space, oi anything else as being this ftuirih 
dimension; if -we do not intend an unmeaning play iqxm words w<; 
must lake it for gi anted at least that any new dimension is fully 
homogeneous and iiilci changeable with those to the mmil)i?r of whidj 
it is added; moreover if it is to be a dimension of spatf, it must 
the fouith be peipcndiciiliir to the tluce others, just as each of them 
is to the remaining Uvo. 

It is conceded that for our pciceplion this conilition cannot Ix' 
fulfilled ; hut the attempt is made to invalidate this obj<‘(:tir)u by rc- 
’ ferring to the beings which have been depicted, whose knowUslgt' 
stops short even of the thinl dimension of space Ix'cause perception 
affords them no stimulus to represent it to their minds, Therefor(% 
it is argued, a further development of our receptivity might ptjrhajis 
peimit to us an insight into a fouith dimension, now unknown to us 
from lack of incitement to constmet it. The possibility that .some 
beings content themselves with a pail of the space-piTCoption attain- 
able can of course be no pioof by itself that this form of pm <*ptioi\ 
is not in itself a whole with certain limits ; oi thiit it udinils of per 
petual additions oven beyond the boundny we havij Kiichctl; but wv 
must admit tliat for the moment the appeal to lhes<; imaginary cases 
at least obscures the limit at which wc may suppose thi‘ menial imago 
to have reached such a dt‘giee of comiihjloness as forbids any further 
additions. This makes it all the uioie necessary to s<*<; what that 
appeal can really chiim. The imaginary beings which could only 
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receive perceptions from a single plane, would have been in the most 
favourable situation, supposing changed life-conditions to bring them 
impressions from outside it, for the utilisation of such new percep- 
tions; they would have been able to add the geometry of the newly 
discovered direction to the Planimetry which they possessed without 
having to change anything in their previous perceptions* 

When we came to the beings on the sphere-surface, we at once 
found a different situation ; they were forced to devise the third di- 
mension by the contradictions in which the combination of their 
immediate perceptions entangled them ; but yet they never found a 
direct presentation of it given, and could not do so without le- 
modelling all their initial ideas of space. 

If we mean to use this analogy to suppoit the possibility in our own 
case of a similar extension of our perceptive capacity, I hope that atten- 
tion will be given to the differences which exist between our position 
and that of those imaginary beings. In particular; they were com- 
pelled precisely by the contradictions in their observations to postu- 
late the new dimension ; we have no contradiction present to us, of 
a kind to force us as in their case to regard our space-image as in- 
complete, and to acid a fourth to its three dimensioas. At the same 
time we are not, at all events just now, in the position of the beings 
in the plane, who were unsuspectingly content with their Planimetry 
and never even conjectured the third dimension, which we know; 
for the idea of a fourth dimension which is now mooted on all sides 
is so far a substitute for the absent incitements of experience that it 
does not leave us cpiitc unsuspicious of the enlargement of our space- 
perception which may be possible, but draws our attention to it, more 
seriously than in fact is worth while. If such an enlargement were 
possible, things would have to go on very strangely for the examina- 
tion of space as wc picture it to ourselves not to reveal it to us 
even without suggestions on the part of observation; on the other 
hand if the rcciuircd observations came to us, without the possibility 
of remoulding our space-image so as to reconcile their contradic- 
tions, wo should simply have to acquiesce in the contradictions. 
Now the following difference subsists; the beings on the sphere- 
surface were no doubt compelled by observations to alter their initial 
geometrical images, but then they found the alteration practicable; 
wc are not in any way compelled to make the attempt, and besides, 
wc find it utterly impracticable; in our space it is admittedly im- 
possible to construct a fourth dimension perpendicular to the other 
three and coincident with none of them. This seems to me to settle 

Q 2 
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the matter ; for no one should appeal to the possibility that the splice 
aS, without itself becoming diffeient, may still admit of a dificrenl 
appiehension, exhibiting a fouith dimension in it. As long as the 
condition is maintained that the dimensions must be at light angles 
to each other, such an appiehension is impossible; if it is diopjicd, 
what we obtain is no novelty, for in older to adapt our forniulie to 
peculiar relations of what exists oi can be constiucted in space it has 
long been the practice to select a peculiar and appropiiate system of 
aves Nothing would picvent us fiom assigning to the plane alone 
thice dimensions cutting each othci at angles which would 

‘give a moic convenient conspectus of many lelations ol points di,^- 
tiibuted in space than two dimensions at light angles. 

Therefore only the othei question rcniaius provisionull} ad- 
missible; whether theic can be another form of appudiensum A" tn 
unlike the space *S’, which presents four or more dimensions, 
perfectly homogeneous, interchangeable, and having that imp.irtial 
j elation to each other wdnch appears in the propeily of bring 
at right angles as known in the space *V. I shall return it 
diicctly ; meantime I must insist upon the logical ubji*etu)n for which 
I have been censuied; it h absolutely unallowabk to transfer tin? 
name anti conception of a space *Vto lonntitions \vhu)h wouhl tally 
be co-oidinatc with it under the commt>n tulo of a system (d'uritinge 
meiit capable of direct piescntatiou to tlieiimul; but whose speiial 
propeities are entirely inconiiiatible with the eharacU'ii.slic dilfenuitia 
of the space S, that is with the line the plane /^, the angle and Iht* 
relations which subsist between these elements. It is tiiis tiaugerouft 
use of language that produces the consequences which we Iiave )>efr>i*e 
us; such as the supposition that the space *S’ in which we live teally 
has a fourth dimension over and above its three, only is maliciouH 
enough not to let us find it out ; but that perhaps iit the future we 
may succeed in getting a glimpse of it; then by its help we shtiuld 
be able to make equal and similar Indies coincidi*, as wa‘ now tan 
equal and similar plane figuies, 'rhis last reason foi the prx>babiiily 
of the fourth dimension is moreover one which I fail to undtTstuiKi ; 
what good would it do us to be occupied with folding (jver each other 
bodies of the same size and shape, and what do we lose now by 
being unable to do it? and further; must everything he true which 
would be a fine thing if it were ? No doul)! it would be convenient if 
the circumference of the circle oi any root witli index raisciJ to any 
power in the case of any numbei could be cxjiressetl lalionally ; but 
no one hopes for an extension of aiithmetic winch would make tins 
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possible. What have we come to? Has the exercise of ingenmt)' 
killed all our sense of probability ? The anticipation of such trans 
figiuations of our most fundamental kinds of perception can only 
remind us of the dreams of the Fourieri&ts, who expected from the 
social advance of man a coi responding regeneration of nature, ex- 
tending to the taming of all savageness and feiocity in its creatures. 
But perhaps the two processes may help each other ; it will be a fine 
thing when we can ride on tame whales through the fouith dimension 
of the eau stini sea. 

136. To leturn to the above question; I am convinced, certainly, 
that the triplicity of peipendicular dimensions is no special propeity 
of our space S\ but the necessary propeity of eveiy perception R 
which presents, however differently from our space, a background or 
compiehending foim for all the systematic relations of a co-qxistent 
multiplicity. Still I could wish that I had a stronger argument to 
sustain my conviction than what I am now going to add. To avoid 
all confusion with ideas taken fiom existing space wdiich of course 
pi ess upon us as the most obvious symbols to adopt, let us con- 
ceive a scries of toims A", between which, putting out of sight their 
qualitative character which wc tieat therefore as wholly uniform, there 
aie such relations, homogeneous in nature but now not otherwise 
known, that every teim is scpaiated fiom its two next neighbours by 
a difference .v, IIow in such a system of anangement R this diffei- 
cnce X would be imagined, or pictuied to the mind, wc leave quite 
out of the (luestion; it is meicly a foim or value of an unknown r, 
and 001 responds to what appears in our space-perception as the 
straight line s or as the distance in space between two points. Now 
let O b (5 the term of the sciics X from which wc stait; then the 
diffenmccs between its place in the series and that of any other 
term, that is the differences between the particular elements of the re- 
quired perception R itself measuied in the unknown form r, will be 
of the form ± whcie m is to be replaced by the numbers of the 
natural series. Now 0 may be at the same time a term of another 
series V of iircciscdy similar foiination, whose terms we will designate 
by ± viy so that each my is not merely like in kind but also equal to 
mx. 

Thcie arc two conditions which these two seiics X and F would have 
to satisfy in order to stand in a relation corresponding to that of two 
lines in space at light angles to each other. Fiist, progression in the 
scries I] however far continued, should bring no increment of one-sided 
resemblance in the Icnns wy so arising to +mx or —war, but every 
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fny should have its difference from ’\‘inx equally gieat Y^ith that from 
— in \^rhatevei such difference consists. Secondly, this diffeience 
should not consist in any chance quality, but should be comparable 
both in kind and in magnitude both with x and with^. Tliis second 
condition must be remaikedj obviously countless series like JP^can be 
conceived, starting from a term 0 common to it and K and extend- 
ing, so to speak, into different woilds, whose teims Would appioach 
neither + .str nor ^ x because quite *incompaiable with either; but 
such suppositions would have nothing to do with our subject. In our 
space S the diffeience between my and mx is a line just as mx and 
rtiy themselves are lines of the kind j ; in the other system of places 
R which we are here supposing this difference is of the otheiwise 
unknown kind /■, just as mx and Tny aie comparable foims or values 
of r. 

Fiom this point we might proceed in different ways. Wc might 
attempt to form the idea, still problematic, of several seiies all of 
which satisfy these conditions ; 'but against this suggestion it is rightly 
urged, that as long as we are without the conception of a space whose 
plainly presented diffeiences of direction would show us how to keep 
asunder these several -Ps, so long they are all in their 1 elation to 
(and so far they are defined by nothing eke), to be considcicd as 
one single series ; they would not be many, till the same diffcicucc 
should subsist between them, as between them and Z*, and that 
without interfeiing with their common difference fxom X, Now let us 
consider one of these P's as given; the otheis, which, in the abstract 
sense which wc explained, are as well as the given Y perpendicular 
to the series X^ may have the most diverse relations to the foimer ; 
theii progressive terms may approximate more 01 loss to the + my 
or — zwy of the fiist given series ; but among all these series there can 
conceivably be only one which w’e will call Z, whose successive terms 
mz though commensmable with + my still have equally great differ- 
ences from the positive and from the negative branch of Y, It is true 
too of this third senes Z as long as it is defined by nothing but its 
relation to P, that it is only to be regarded as one; but of it too we 
may form the problematic idea that it is foithcoming in a number of 
instances, aU of which stand in the same relation of being pezpcn- 
dicular to P. If we now choose one of these many iTs, then the rest 
may stand to it again in the most diverse relations^* but again only 
one, which we will call F, could be such that its progressive terms 
mv would have always equal diffeiences fiom the and the 
— of that one determinate Z, Obscivations of this kind might be 
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continued for ever; but theic is an absolutely essential and decisive 
point which as they stand, they just omit. 

We have so far only supposed the J^s pcipendicular to the Z’s 
to J^, and the V*s to Z, but have not decided the question, how far 
the relation of ^as at light angles to J'brings this ^ into a necessaiily 
deducible relation with Xj or that of F to has a similar effect upon 
V as legal ds JT 01 X, If we really added nothing furthei this would 
be a case of what I have more than once expiessed in metaphoi ; the 
Z’s would no doubt have the same 1 elation to the that the jFs 
have to the X's; only the lelation of the Zs as perpendicular to Z 
would as it \vere point into another woild fiom that of the F's as 
pcipendicular to X; and though we should be able to have a per- 
ception of each paiticular one of these lelations, that of the 
to the A^*s and that of the Z*s to the i'^’s, yet we should not bung 
together these two instances of one and the same 1 elation into any 
definite mental pictuie at all, in spite of the common starting- 
point 0 . 

Therefon* in this way we shall never obtain the collective percep- 
tion which we wcie looking foi and within which we hoped to 
distribute in determinate places all the points we met with in iis 
ulleged N dimensions; only the accustomed pcicojition of space 
which we intioducc unawares, misleads us into the subreption that 
it is self-evident that these successive perpendicular blanchings of 
the A's fiom i”, of the i"s from Z, and of the Z*s fiom F take 
place in a common intuitional form X, But m fact, to secure this, 
the paiticular condition must be added to which 1 dicw attention 
above. A Z which is perpendicular to a’JT, or deviates in a measur- 
able degree from the perpendicular to it, must by this circumstance 
enter also into a peifectly definite lelation with A, to which that Fis 
pcipendicular. At present we have only to do with one of these 
various relations; which is this; among the Z's perpendicular to F, 
that one which is also to be perpendicular to X must necessarily be 
one among the many F’s, as they included all the scries that had this 
relation to X ; therefore even this thiid dimension cannot exist in X 
without its coinciding with one, and taking X as given, with a par- 
ticular one of the many instances of llic second dimension all perpen- 
dicular to X ; still less can there be a fourth dimension F, at once 
jicrpendicular to A, F, and Z, and yet distinct from the one par- 
ticular Z which stands alone in answering to the two conditions of 
being perpendicular to X and at the same lime to F. 1 -maintain 
therefore that in no intuitional foxm it?, however unlike our space 
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5*3 provided that it really is to have the character of a compiehcnsive 
intuitional form for all co-existing relations of the content ai ranged 
in It, can there be more than three dimensions perpendicular to each 
other; taking the designation 'peipendicular' in the abstiact meaning 
which I assigned it, and which refeis not only to lines s and angles a 
but to every element r, however constituted, in such a foim of pei- 
ception R, Of couise this whole account of the matter is, and 
in view of the facts can be, nothing but a sort of retianslation 
from the concrete of geometry into the abstract of logic ; pcihaps 
others may succeed better in what I have attempted. I believe that 
I am in agieement with Schmitz-Dumont on this question as well as 
on some of the points already discussed, but I find it haid to 
adopt the point of view required by the whole context of his ex- 
position. 

136. Among the piopeities which our common apprehension 
believes most indispensable to Space is the absolute homogeneous- 
ness of its infinite extension. The leal elements which occupy it or 
move in it may, we think, have diffeicnt densities of their aggrega- 
tion and different lules for their 1 dative positions at different points; 
space itself, on the other hand, as the impartial theatre of all these 
events, cannot possess local differences of its own nature which might 
mterfeie with the liberty of eveiything that is 01 happens at one of its 
points to repeat itself without alteiation at any other. Now if we 
conceive a number of leal elements either united in a system at rest, 
or set in motion, by the leactions which then naluie makes them 
exert on one another, then there arise sui faces and lines, which can 
be drawn in space, but aie not a pait of its own stiucture; they 
unite points m a selection which is solely dependent on the laws of 
the forces which act between the real things. IMalhemalics can 
abstract fiom the recollection of these causes of special figutes in 
space and need not letain more than the supposition of a law, 
(disrcgaiding its oiigin,) accoiding to w'hich definite connected series 
of points piescnt themselves to our percei)tion out of the infinite 
uniformity of extension as figures, lines, or sm faces. 

So far oidinaiy ideas have no difliculty in following the endeavours 
of geometry when in obedience to the law of combination of a multi- 
plicity given in an equation it searches for the spatial outlines which 
unite in themselves the paiticular set of spatial points that correspond 
to this law. But in the most lecent speculations we meet with a 
notion, or at least imagine we meet with it, which wc cannot under- 
stand and do not know how to justify. It is possible that the clifli- 
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cullies which I am going to state are based on a misconception of the 
purposes aimed at by the anal3'tically conducted investigations of this 
subject; but then it is at least necessaiy to point out plainly wheie 
the need exists for intelligibility and explanation w^hich has not been 
in the least met by the expositions hitherto given, 

I'o put it shortly, I am alluding to the notion that not only may 
there be in infinite uniform extension iiinumeiable surfaces and lines 
whose stiuclurc w’lihin the paiticular extent of each is very fai fiom 
unifoim, that is, vafwmly formed in space; but that also there 
may be spates of a peculiai stiucture, such that uniformity of their 
eiitiie extension is excluded. It is cleat to us what \ve arc to think 
ol as a spheiieal 01 pseudo-spheiieal surface, but not clear what can 
be meant by a spliencal 01 pscudo-spheiical space; designations 
which wo meet ■with in tlie discussion of these subjects without any 
help being giviui to us in compieluuKling then meaning. In the 
following remarks I shall only <‘mpIo> the foimoi of these designa- 
tions; the mention of ‘ ps<‘udo-sphcrical space,* which is haidcr to 
prcHcnt <Iefimtcly to the iniud, could only leiuforcc our impression of 
myslenousness, without contributing to the explanation of the matter 
any more than the allusion to the familiar spheiieal figure. The idea 
of a spheiieal suifaas lacing that of a figuie in space, piesupposes the 
common perception of space; the situation of its points is determined, 
at least has l>een lath(*il(>, by some system of co-ordinates which 
nu^asures tlieir disluuee and the diieclioii of that distance from an 
assumed point of oiigiu acemding to the niles which hold foi a 
uniform space, Tu pass from the spherical surface to a spherical 
Kpaee, one of two assertions seems to me to be needed; either 
this suifacc is the* whole space which exists, n^ally or to the mind's 
eye ; or this totality of space arises out of the spherical surfitce by 
making the co-oidinates pass continuously through the whole series of 
values comi)alible with the law of tlieir combination. If we do the 
lattci there aiises by the unbroken attachment of each spherical sur- 
face to the pH'vious one, the familiar image of a spherical Volume, 
which wc may eilher limit arbitrarily at a particular point or conceive 
as growing to infinity, as the equation of the surface remains capable 
of construction for all values of the radius ; in this way wc attain to 
nothing moie than the admissible but purely incidental aspect, that 
the infinite uniform extension of space is capable of a complete 
secondary construction, if from any given point of origin wc sup- 
posed a minimum spherical surface to expand in all directions con- 
formably to its equation. But in the interior of this spherical volume 
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there is no further stiuctme revealed than that of uniform space, on 
the basis of which the co-ordinates of the boundary-surface at each 
pailicular moment had been determined: the intciior does not 
consist peimanently and exclusively of the separate spherical shells 
out of which in this case our lepiesenting faculty cieatcd its icpre- 
sentation ; the passage from point to point is not in any way bound 
to respect this mode of cieation of the whole, as though such a 
passage could take place better or more easily in one of the spheiical 
suifaces than in the direction of a choid which should unite any 
places in the inteiior. The conception of a measuie of curvature 
has its pioper and familiar impoit for each of the sm faces, distinguish- 
able in this space by thought, but wholly obliterated in the space 
itself j but it is impossible to conceive a propeity of space itself to 
which It could apply. 

In the case of tlie sphere its law of foimation peimittcd the con- 
tinuous attachment of surface to suiface; but c(iuations aie con- 
ceivable which if constructed as a system of positions in space would 
pioduce either a sciies of discrete points or one of disciete suifaces, 
perhaps partially connected or peiliaps not al all. We know such 
constiuctions piunaiily as figures in sjiace and nothing else, uml 
conceive thcii pioduction as conditioned by ccpuitionb bet\ve<‘n co- 
ordinates whose power of being icciprocally defined by each ollmr 
coiresponds to the nature of unifoim st>ace, now known iis Kuclid<*an 
space; but let us assume that wc had escaped fiom that postulate 
and had employed co-oulinates which themselves par(o<»k of the 
special natuie of the vaiiously formed space which is to be obtained. 
It may then be difllcult to project an image of these strangts figures 
within our accustomed modes of space-peiceptiou; I attach more 
weight to another difliculty, that of deteimming what we properly 
mean when we speak of them as spaces. Let us assume that the 
fundamental law, being capable of algebraical expression, which pre- 
vails in a system of i elated points not yet explicitly aptiiehended as 
spatial, conditions a systematic order of them which could only be 
represented in our space S by a number of curved sheets not wholly 
attached to one another; then the fact, form, and degree of llieir 
divergence could only be obscived by us through the medium of 
distance measured according to the nature of the space as existing 
between particular points in the different sheets. 

However, let us even put out of the question all idea of a space H 
as the neutral background on which the figure -Y was constructed, and 
attempt to regard this X as the sole represented space; still the 
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different sheets of it could not possibly extend as if into different 
woilds, so as to prevent there being any measurable transition fiom one 
to another , just as little could that which separates them and makes 
them diverge be a meie nothingness when compared to the space X 
Itself, and capable of no measurable degrees whatever , even in this 
case that ^\lilch gave the reason for their being separate could not 
but be a spatial magnitude or distance, uniform and commensurable 
N\ith the magnitudes whicli formed the actual space X Thus our 
attempt ^sould be a failme; we should not be able to regard that X 
as space, but only as a stiucture in a space; we might no doubt 
assume, for the moment, of this space that in each of its minutest 
paits it had a structure other than that of our space but we should 
have to admit at once that il foimcd a continuous whole with the 
same iimei structure in eveiy one of its paits. For, provided that 
this tenlativvly assumed space X is not to be legaided as something 
real, but as the empty form of a system foi the leception of possible 
lealilies, theic can be no diffeience of reality 01 value between the 
points contained m those sheets and the other points by the interposi- 
tion of which their divergence arises; they would all accordingly have 
equal claims tt^ be starting-points of the construction in ciuestion, 
and fioni the intersection of all these constructions there would once 
more be fonued the idea of a space uiufoim through an infinite cx- 
U‘nsion, and indifferent to the structure of the fabrics designed in it. 
Not even a break in the otherwise uniform extension is possible; 
such a br(‘ak is only conceivable if in the first place tlieie is a some- 
thing between the terms which keeps them asunder, and if moreover 
that something is comparable in kind and magnitude with what it 
bounds on both sides ol itself; hence space cannot consist of an 
infimtc number of intersecting lines which leave meshes of what is 
not space between them ; it uncontrollably becomes again tlic con- 
liuu(jus and uniform extension which we supposed it to be at first ; 
and tlic manifold configuiations of the kind X arc conceivable in it 
only as bounded stiucturcs, not as themselves foims of space. 

137 , I feel myself obliged to maintain the convictions which I have 
e.xprcsscd even against Riemann’s investigations into a multiplicity ex- 
tended in n directions. My objections are on the whole directed to the 
point, that here again the confusion which seems to me to darken the 
whole (lueslion has not been avoided ; the confusion of the universal 
localisation-system of empty places presented to the mind, a system in 
which stiucturcs of any shape or any extent can be arranged, with the 
structure and articulation belonging to that which has to be aiianged 
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The Psychologist may if he pleases make the gradual development 
of oui ideas of Time the object of his enquiry, though, beyond some 
obvious considei aliens which lead to nothing, theie is no hope of his 
arriving at any important result. The IMetaphysician has to assume 
that this development has been so far completed that the Time in 
which, as a matter of fact, we all live is conceived as one comprehen- 
sive form in which all that lakes place between things as well as our 
own actions are comprehended. The only question which he has to 
ask is how far Time, thus conceived, has any application to the Real 
or admits of being picdicatcd of it with any significance. 

188 . In regal d to the conception I must in the first place protcsl 
against the habit, which since the time of Kant has been prevalent 
with us, of speaking of a direct perception of Time, co-oidinate with 
that of space and with it forming a connected paii of primaiy forms 
of our presentative faculty. On the contrary we have no primary and 
proper perception of it at all The character of direct perception 
attaching to our idea of Time is only obtained by images which arc? 
borrowed from Space and which, as soon as we follow them out, 
prove incapable of exhibiting the characteiistics necessary to the 
thought of Time, We speak of Time as a line, but however largo 
the abstraction which we believe ourselves able to make from the 
properties of a line in space in order to the subsumption of I'ime 
under the more general conception of the line, it must certainly be 
admitted that the conception of a line involves that of a reality be- 
longing equally to all its elements. Time however does not cor- 
respond to this requirement. Thought of as a line, it would only 
possess one real point, namely, the present. From it would issue two 
endless but imaginaiy arms, each having a peculiar distinction from 
each other and from simple nullity, viz. Past and Future. The dis- 
tinction between these would not be adequately expressed by the 
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opposition of directions in space. Nor can we stop here. Even 
though we leave out of sight the relation in which empty Time stands 
to the occur] ences which fall within it, still even in itself it cannot be 
thought of as at rest. The single real point which the Piesent con- 
stitutes is in a stale of change and is ceaselessly passing over to the 
imaginary points of the Past while its place is taken by the realisation 
of the next point in the Future. 

Hence arises the familiar lepiesenlation of Time as a stream. All 
however that in this lepresentation can be mentally pictured originates 
in recollections of space and leads only to contradictions. We cannot 
speak of a stream without thinking of a bed of the stieam : and in 
fact, whenever we speak of the stieam of Time, there always hovers 
before us the image of a plain which the stieam traverses, but .which 
admits of no fuither definition. In one point of it we plant ourselves 
and call it the Picsent. On one side w’e repiesent to ourselves the 
Future as emerging out of the distance and flowing away into the 
Past, or conversely — to make the ambiguity of this imagery more 
manifest — ^we think of the stream as issuing from the Past and 
running on into an endless Future. In neithei case does the image 
correspond to the thought. For this never-ending stieam is and 
remains of equal leality thioughout, whether as it alieady flows on the 
side where we place the future or as it is still flowing on that which 
stands for the past; and the same icality belongs to it at the moment 
of its crossing the Present, Nor is it this alone that disturbs us in 
the use of the image. Even the movement of the stream cannot be 
presented to the mind's eye except as having a definite celeiity, which 
would compel us to suppose a second Time, in which the former 
(imaged as a stieam) might traverse longer or shoiter distances of 
that unintelligible background. 

139, Suppose then that we try to dispense with this inappropriate 
imagery, and consider what empty time must be supposed to be, when 
It is merely thought of, without the help of images presented to the 
mind’s eye. Nothing is gained by substituting the more abstract con- 
ception of a series for the unavailable image of a line. It would 
only be the order of the single moments of Time in relation to each 
other that this conception would determine. It is, no doubt; involved 
in the conception of Time that there is a fixed order of its constituents 
and that the moment m has its place between + x and — i : also 
that its advance is uniform and that the interval between two of its 
members is the sum of the intervals between all the intervening mem- 
bers. Thus we might say that if Time is to be compared with a line 
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at all, it could only be ^ ith a straight line. Time itself could not be 
spoken of as running a circular course. There may be a lecunence 
of events in it, but this would not be a recurrence if the points of 
Time, at which what is intrinsically the same event occurs, were not 
themselves different. So far the conception of a senes serves to 
explain what Time is, but it does so no fuither. Time does not 
consist merely in such an ordei as has been desciibed. That is an 
order in virtue of which the moment m would have its place eternally 
between w+i and m — The characteiistic of Time is that this 
Older is tiaversed and that the vanishing m is constantly replaced by 

4 I, never by w— i. Our thoughts thus turn to that motion of our 
consciousness in which it langcs backwards and forwards at pleasure 
over a series which is in itself at rest. If Time were itself a real 
existence, it would coriespond to this motion, with the qualification of 
being a piocess directed only one way, in which the leality of every 
stage would be the offspring of the vanished or vanishing reality of 
the preceding one and itself in turn the cause of its own cessation 
and of the commencing leahty of the next stage. We might faiily 
acquiesce in an impossibility of learning what the moments properly 
are at which these occurrences take place and what aie the means by 
which existence is transfcricd fiom one to the other. In the first 
place it would be maintained that Time is something siu generis^ not 
to be defined by conceptions piopcr to other realities : and secondly 
we know that the demand foi explanation must have its limit and may 
not insist on making a simplest possible occurrence intelligible by 
constructions which would presuppose one more comjilcx. But with- 
out wanting to know how Time is made, it would still be the fact that 
we were bringing it under the conception of a process and we should 
have to ask whether to such a conception of it any complete and 
consistent sense could be given. 

We cannot think of a process as occuiring in wliich nothing pro- 
ceeds, in which the continuation would be indistinguishable from the 
beginning, the result produced from the condition producing it. TJiis 
however would be the case with empty Time. Every moment in it 
would be exactly like every other. While one passed away, another 
would lake its place, witliout differing from it in auytliing but its 
position in the seiies. This position however it would not itself indi- 
cate by a special nature, incompatible with its occupying another. It 
would only be the consciousness of an observer, who counted the 
whole series, that would have occasion to distinguish it by the number 
of places counted before it was reached from other moments with 
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\vhi< h it nii'Tlit be rrmij^iired. Hut if f.o, thtTC ^ould not in Time itself 
be any 'stream, biinKint? lb** nw intu the vl*ice of the old. Nor can 
apiical 1 m* made to the view J»IevIon^l) htat<‘d, iK'cordinp; to which 
even th»* uiuhaneed dumlion of a certain stale is to he legardcd as 
the procint I of n prores*^ f>r Mdf-jnamlenanre in constant exercise and 
thuA as a p*‘rmam'Ul ewmt, thon^di lluTtJ would he no outwaid change 
10 make liii.> \i ibl*.;. If thi-. view were appru*d to Time, it would only 
help ns to the idea <»f a Time for ev«*r stationary, not flowing at all 
A dj*'tinction <tf eailit r an»l later m<mients in it would only lx? possible 
on the hash of the j»rr<enl.itu>n to thought of a second 'i'ime, in vrhich 
W4* sluuild he <fnn]ii*lled to me.isnic the extent m a definite direction 
(»t th<! firs't 'Fitm*, tin* "I’itm* snppos**d to he at rest. 

140 . Su< h is fht* ob-'-cnnly whh h atlarh**s to tin* notion of a stream 
of empty 'rime, when talan by iti**lf. The <ibwuiity meets us 

wli» n \vt» en*|nio* into the leloxm tif'rime to the iliin^;^ an*l events 
wlikli are said to exi.*! anil take /// it, Ib'ie ino tht* (amvs'imait 
preposititm onlv diNi nee** tie* laiint* Jligibl nesf* ot the iel,ita»n whuh 
it ha^ the tppiMiam e of Miuldhig ns to pittuie to tie* mind. Then* 
would la* no lueanin^e in the siutemenl thu thing, exist in Time if 
they di*t not incur some tmulifnaiion by so existing whi<h th<fy would 
not im «r if they weie not in 'rime. What is this? To say that the 
stream ol "I’ime curries them almg with ii \v<aild l«j a faulty image. 
N(»t (mly would it be iinpossibh^ to «ndef.^tiuul how empty '1 ime crmld^ 
cxei’iise *au;h a foice as t<» compel what is not empty but real to n 
motion not its <nvn. 'Fhe result t<H» Miuihl be something impossihle 
to Mate. For even supposing the real to 1 h* thus (urried along by the 
Hircum of'rime, ii wsmld be in just the same Mueleson a.» before, ami 
thus our expre sum wouM toinradiel what we meant it to convey. 
For It IS not a mere change m the pine of somediiii;*, whiili through 
out retains its leality. but an .ininhilali(*n of one reality and an 
oiigiiMtlon of another, that we mean to signify hy ih<* power at once 
di**.rtuchve and creative of the stream of 'rime. Hut, so uiidur^Urocb 
thin jKJwer would invtdvc a greater riddle still Its work of destruc- 
tion wtntld Iw* unintelligihl* in ils«.*lf, nor would it Iw }>0hsihlu to con- 
ceive the relation between it and tint vital powtT of things to which 
nmst Ik* tiM*fibeil tla* greai«*r or less resistance whieh thf*y offer to 
tla ir annihilation, limply Time would f>e the last thing tlml could 
utfiUil au explrinution of the selection which we shimhl have to sup- 
pose It to t'xerc ise in c alling events, with all their variety, into existence 
in .a definift* ord<*r of siuxessiou. 

Hut if, aware (d this Impoesibility, we transfer the tnotivc causes of 

VOL I. IS 
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this variety of events to that to which they leally belong, viz. to the 
nature and innei connexion of things, what aie we then to make of the 
independent cfl0ux of empty Time, with which the development of 
things would have to coincide without any inteinal necessity of doing 
so? There would be nothing on this supposition to exclude the 
adventuious thought that the course of events luns counter to time 
and brings the cause into reality after the effect. In short, whichever 
way we look at the matter, we see the impossibility of this first familiar 
view, according to which an empty Time has an existence of its own, 
either as something permanent or in the way of continual flux, in- 
cluding the sum of events within its bounds, as a power prioi to all 
reality and governed by laws of its own. But the ceitainty with 
which we leject this view does no,t help us to the affiimation of any 
other, 

141. Doubts have indeed been constantly entertained in regard to 
the reality which is commonly asciibcd to Time and many attempts 
have been made, in the intciests of a philosophy of religion, to 
establish the real existence of a Timeless Being as against changeable 
phenomena. A more metaphysical basis was first given to this 
exceptional view by the laboms of Kant. He was led by tlie contra- 
dictions, which the supposition of the leality of Time seemed to inlio- 
ducc even into a puioly speculative thcoiy of the woild, to legard it 
equally with space as a mciely subjective foim of oui ai»])!ehension. 
This is not the lino which 1 have myself taken. It seemed to me a 
safer course to show that Time in itself, as we understand it and as 
we cannot cease to understand it without a complete transformation 
of the common view, excludes every attribute which would have 
to be supposed to liclong to it if it had an independent existence 
prior to other existence. On the other hand I cannot find in the 
assumption of its merely phenomenal reality a summaiy solution of 
difficulties, which only mni to arise out of the application of Time to 
the Real but in truth are inseparable fn^m the intrinsic nature of the 
Real, Ou this subject J may bo allowed to interpose some remarks. 

142. Weie it intrinsically conceivable that an independent existence 
of any kind should belong to Time, and were it further possible to 
conceive any way in which the course of the world could enter into 
relation to it, then the difiiculties which Kant found in the endlessness 
of time would cause me no special disturbance. Tliat the world has 
of necessity a beginning in Time, is the Thesis of his antinomy, and 
this according to the method of mrayay^ he seeks to prove by dis- 
proving the antithesis. It may be noticed in passing that for tliosc 
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who do not, to begin with, find something unthinkable in empty Time 
as having an existence of its own, the reference to the woild which 
fills Time is even here loally superfluous The Thesis might just as 
well asseit of Time itself that it must have a beginning, and then 
proceed as it does. ‘ Foi ^ on supposition that Tivie has no beginning, 
befoie any given moment of Time there must have elapsed an eteinity, 
an endless senes of successive moincfits. Now the endlessness of a 
seiies consists in this, that it can never be completed by successive 
synthesis. An endless past lapse cf Time is therefore impossible and 
a beginning of it neccssaiy.' 

I confess to having always found something questionable in the 
relative position which Kant here assigns to the thought of the end- 
lessness of Time on the one hand, and that of the impossibility of 
completing the endless senes by synthesis on the other. He thinks 
it obvious that the latter constitutes a leason against the former, 
wheieas one might be tempted on the contiary to cemsider it merely 
an obvious but unimpoitant consequence of this thesis. For un- 
doubtedly, in contemplating an endless lapse of time, we suppose that 
a regress from the picsent into the past would never come to an end, 
and that acconlingly wc could not exhaust the elapsed -time by a 
successive synthesis of the steps taken in this rcgiess. "i'hc two 
tlioughts are thus perfectly consistent, and the endlessness of the past 
would not be found to involve any contradiction until we could 
succeed in discoveiing a last stage in the 1 egress. Presumably indeed 
Kant merely meant by the second thought to exhibit more clearly an 
absurdity already implicit in the first. But it is just on this point that 
I cannot accoid him an im(|ualified assent, 

143 . To liegin with, I propose to put my objection in the following 
general foim: the right and duty to admit that sometiiing is or 
happens does not depend on our ability i>y combining acts of thought 
to wake it in that fashion in which wc should have to present it to 
ouiselvcs as being or happening, ^it weic to be or to hajipen. It is 
enough that the admission is not rendered impossible by any inner 
contradiction, and is rendered neccssaiy by the bidding of experience. 
By no effort of thought can \^c learn how tlie world of Being is made ; 
but tlierewas no contiadiclion in the conception of it, and experience 
compeIle<l us to adopt the conception, Wc have liad no experience 
how the world of Becoming is made, on the contrary, the attempt to 
construct it in thought constantly brings us to the edge of inner con- 

* [Altered from Kant's Kntik < 1 . r. Vcinunfl, p. 304 (llailcnstein^ c<l.). The* 
words in italics are alterations J 
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tradictions, and it is only experience that has shown us that there may 
happen in reality what we cannot recreate in thought. We cannot 
maJce out how the operation of one thing on another is brought about, 
and in this case we found it impossible to overcome the inner contra- 
diction implied in the supposition that independent elements, in no 
way concerned with each other, should yet concern themselves with 
each other so far that the movement of one should be regulated by 
that of the othei. This conception of operation, accordingly, we 
could not admit without discaiding the supposition of the obstructive 
independence of things, and so rendering possible that mutual legu- 
lation of their motions, which expeiience shows to be a fact. Could 
the ascription to empty space of an existence of its own, independent 
of our consciousness, be earned out without contradiction, the infinite 
extension, inseparable from its nature, would not have withheld us 
from lecognising its reality, although we were aware that w^e could 
never exhaust this infinity by a successive addition of its points or of 
the steps taken by us in tiaversing it It was no business of ours to 
make Space, It is the concern of Space itself how it biings that to 
pass which the activity of our imagination cannot compass. Certainly, 
if a self-sustained existence, it was not bound to be small enough for 
us to be able to find its limits. In its infinity no contradiction was 
involved. From every limit, at which we might halt for the moment, 
progiess to anothei limit was possible, which means that such pi ogress 
was always possible. A contradiction would only have arisen uj>on a 
point being found beyond which a further progress would not have 
been allowed, without any reason for tlic stoppage being afforded by 
the law which has governed the process through the stages pieviously 
travel sed, and against the requirement of that law. From this infinity 
of Space the impossibility of exhausting it by successive synthesis 
would have followed as a necessary, but at the same lime, unimportant 
consequence: unimpoitant, because the essence of Space, as a com- 
plex of simultaneous not successive elements, would have been quite 
unaffecteil by the question whether a mode of oiighiation, which is 
certainly not that of Space, is possible. 

In this respect the case is undoubtedly quite different in regard to 
Time. It is by the succession of moments that every section of Time 
comes into being. Therefore no wrong is done it by the question 
whether its infinity is attainable by the method of successive synthesis, 
which ceases in this case to be merely the subjective method followed 
by our thought. But even here the impossibility of coming to an end 
cannot be regarded as disproving the endlessness of Time. Kant 
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speaks expressly of a sncccssive synthesis, and of the ceitainty that the 
infinite series can 7iever be exhausted by it. If we insist on these 
expressions, it is clear that the course of Time, the infinity of which is 
alone ostensibly impugned, is itself already legarded as a real condition 
antecedent of that activity of imagination, which attempts the synthesis 
said to be fiuitless. The several steps of this activity follow each 
other. Now whatever the celerity with which this task of adding 
moment to moment may be supposed to be canied on, no one will 
maintain that it is achieved more quickly than the lapse of the 
moments which it counts. The mental reconstruction of Time in 
lime by means of the successive synthesis of its moments will take as 
much time as Time itself takes for its own construction ; therefore an 
endless Time, if Time is endless. And this is in fact, as it seems to 
me, the real meaning of the word nei'er in the above connexion. It 
cannot have the mere foice of negation, noL It only asserts what is 
in itself intelligible, that no succ<‘Ssion in Time, n(‘ither that ui oui 
mental icprcHentation of Time nor tliat of Tune itself, <^au m<‘asunj 
an infinite Time in a finite Time, iiut no iiinei contradiction lies hi 
this progiess fiom point to point. This is the moic appaietit from the 
consideration that the piogiess must be supposed really to take place 
if we aie to conceive Uie possibility of the successive synthesis, by 
which we are said to learn that it continues so endhissly as never to be 
completed. It is not with itself therefore that the endlessness of 'lime 
is in contradiction, but only with our effort to include its infinite 
progress in a finite one of the same kind. 

144. In writing thus, 1 am not unaware of the possible objection 
that this view admits of unforced a])plicatiou only to the h'utiiie, which 
no one would seriously doubt to be without limits. It may Ixi said 
that the Future, as we conceive it, contains that which is coining to bo 
but has not y<‘t taken shape, and the endlessness of its piogression 
agrees with this con<’(*j)tion : whon*as the Past (if Infinity is to be 
ascribed to it) would compel us to assume a finished ami ready-made 
Infinity. I cannot help thinking, however, that we have here a con- 
fusion of ideas. 

In the first place, I would dispose of the difficulty which may be 
suggested by Kant's expression, that any moment of the present 
an infinite series of Time must have elaps({d/ It seems to me im- 
propel to represent the Present as the cml of this s<;ries. It is not tlie 
stream of Time of which the direction can be described by saying 
that it flows out of the Past, tlirough the Present, into tlxe future. It 
is only that which fills Time — the concrete course of the world- -that 
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conditions what is contained in the later by what is contained in the 
earlier. Empty Time itself, if there were such a thing, would take the 
opposite direction. The Future would pass unceasingly into the 
Present and this into the Past. In presenting it to ourselves we 
should have no occasion to seek the source of this stream in 
the past 

This correction, however, only alters the form of the above objec- 
tion, which might be lepeated thus: — If the Past is held to be 
infinite, then theie must be considered- to have elapsed an infinite 
icpetition of that mysterious process, by which eveiy moment of 
the empty Future becomes the Present, and again pushes the Piescnt 
befoie It as a Past. The true ground, howcvei, of the misunder- 
standing is as follows. Futuie and Past alike aie not; but the manner 
of their not-bcing is not the same. It is tiue that m regaid to empty 
Time, though we would fain make this distinetion, we cannot show 
that it obtains, for one point of the elapsed void is exactly like every 
point of the void that has still to come. But if we think of that couise 
o( the world which fills Time, then the Future presents itself to us as 
that which, foi us at any late, is shapeless, dubious, still to be made, 
while the Past alone is definitely formed and leady-made. Only the 
Past — which indeed ts not, but still has known what Being is — we 
take as given, and as in a ceitain way belonging to leality. J^'or every 
moment of what has been the sciies of conditions is finished — the 
conditionb which must have been thought or must have be on active in 
order to make it the definite object which it is. I'his character of 
what has been, since it belongs to every moment of the past, is 
shared by the whole past of the world's history, and is tiansferred by 
us to empty Time. ''J'hus, as a matter of course, when we speak of 
an endless Past, we take it to be the same thing as saying that this 
endless Past ‘/las But it is quite a diflerent notion that Kant 

conveys by his expression ‘gone by'®. This is the tcim used of a 
stream, of which it is already known or assumed that it has an end 
and exhausts itself in its lapse. But thcie is nothing in the css(*iitial 
character of the Past to justify this assumption. Nothing is finished 
but the sum of conditions winch made each single moment what it 
has been. To say, however, that this delcimination is in eac.h case 
finished is quite a different thing ftom saying that the series of lepo- 
titions of this process is itself closed, and must bo held to be given as 
a closed series or to have gone by, if it is to be equivalent to the scries 
of what has been. The latter is indeed the assertion of Kant, but the 
* I* Hal gewesen.’] * p Verflossen.^ 
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thought so expressed is not one necessarily involved in the conception 
of that which has been, so as to be alleged as a dispioof of the 
assumption of an infinite past. All that can be said is that whoever 
dunks of an infinite past, thinks of an infinite that has been. Why he 
should not think this does not appear. He will simply deny that the 
conception of what has been contains a presumption of its being finite. 
But that, on supposition of an infinite past, we should nevei come to 
an end in an attempt to leconstruct the past by the successive syn- 
thesis of a piocess of imagination, is not anything to surprise us. It 
is the natural result of our assumption. A contradiction would only 
arise if the infinity asseitcd broke off anywhere. 

146. The doctiinc that our imagination can only approach the 
infinitely gical by a piogiess \vhich can be continued beyond every 
limit that may be fixed lor the moment may he met with clscwheio 
than in Kant. I do not dis])Ute the coricctncss of this d<;ctnne. But 
if it is meant to convey a definition of the infinite 1 nmsL object, that 
it would bo a definition of the object only by one of its consequent I'S 
which may sctv<* as a mark of it, not by the proper nature from which 
thos<‘ consequences flow. For that the progicss in question iwhniu ol 
being c(»utinued beyond every limit is something that cannot have 
been learned by any actual oxpcrhnent. Any such cxpeiinicnt must 
necessarily have stopped at some finite limit without any certainty that 
tlic next step in advance, which had unfortunately not been taken, 
might not have exhausted the infinite. Rather %vc derive this certainty, 
that the imagination with its posterior constructions will not exhaust 
it, fiom a prior conception which does exhaust it, were it only the 
simple Hicognilion that the infinite has not an end, and that thcTefore, 
as a matter of couise, sucli an end cannot be found. 

The above definition by couseciuences may, noBvitlistaiuling, have 
its use. What must, on tlic contrary, be disputed is the conclusion 
connected with it, that in the range of our thoughts about the real a 
case can never occur in wliich we might recognise the infinite as 
actually present and given ; or, to put it otherwise, that an infinite 
can nejjjr po.ssess the same reality which wc ascribe to finite magni- 
tudes of the same kind. If we continue the series of numbers by the 
addition of units, tlie infinite cannot, it is true, be found as a number. 
To rcciuire that it should bo so found would be to contradict our 
dcfinitiou of it. But to every further number admitted beyond the last 
which we prcHcntcd to ourselves, we have to ascrilxi the same validity 
as to this last. 'Fhe scries does not so break off where our synthesis 
comes to' an (‘lul us that tlie further continuation should be in anyway 
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distinguishable from the piece already counted, as the merely possible 
or imaginary fiom something real or given. On the contrary, to our 
conception the series has undiminished validity as an infinite one, 
although on the method of addition of units it could never be begotten 
for our imagination. The Tangent of an angle increases with the 
increase of the angle. Not only, however, do we continuously ap- 
proximate to the case in which its value becomes infinite ; we actually 
arrive at it if the angle is a right angle and the Tangent parallel to the 
Secant. This infinite length remains throughout unmeasuiable by 
successive synthesis of finite lengths: but we aie at the same time 
foiced to admit that as the concluding member of a sciies of finite 
Tangent-values, which admit of being stated, this infinite inexhaustible 
Tangent presents itself with just the same validity as those that aic 
exhaustible. We say with equal mluliiy^ and that is all that we can 
say, foi none of these lines are realities, but only images which we 
present to the mind’s eye. But I find nothing to prove that in the 
conception of reality, as such, theie is anything to hindci us from 
recognising, beside finite values which \vc aic foiced to a<lmit, the 
reality of the infinite, as soon as the necessary connexion of our 
thoughts compels us to do so. 

Now for those who consider a stream of empty Time, as such, 
possible, such a necessity lies not meiely in the fact that no moment 
of this time has any bettei title than anoihci to form the beginning. 
On the contiary, tiy as we may, an indejicndent stream of Time 
cannot be regarded as anything but a process, in which every smallest 
part has the condition of its reality in a previous one. There thus 
arises the necessity of an infinite progression — a necessity equally un- 
avoidable if, on the other hand, we look merely to the real process of 
events and regard this as pioducing in some way the illusion of there 
being an empty Time. It is impossible to think of any first state of 
the world, which contains the fust genn of all the motion that takes 
place in the woild in the form of a still motionless existence, and yet 
more impossible to suppose a transition out of nothing, by means of 
which all icality, together with the motive impulses contaip^^j^in it, 
first came into being. 

146. All these icmaiks, however, have only been made on suppo- 
sition that a stream of empty Time is in itself possible. Since wc 
found U imjiossible, we will tiy how far we arc helped by the opposite 
view, that Time is merely a subjective way of apprehending what is 
not in Time. A dilEculty is here obvious, which had not to be en- 
countered by the analogous view of Space. Ideas, ex parte nostra, do 
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not generally admit of that which lorms their content being predicated 
of them. The idea of Red is not itself led, nor that of choler choleric, 
nor that of a curve curved. These instances make that clear and 
credible to us which in itself, notwithstanding, is most strange ; tlni 
nature, namely, of every intellectual presentation, not itself to be that 
which is presented in it. It may indeed be difficult for the imagination, 
when the expanse of Space spreading before our perception announces 
itself so convincingly as present outsulc us, to regard it as a pioduct, 
only piescnt for us, of an activity working in us which is itself to no 
conditions of Space. Still, in the conception of an activity thei e is 
nothing to make us look for (extension in Space on the part of the 
activity itself as a condition of its activity. On tlie contrary, had we 
believed that the impressions of Space in oui innei man could them- 
selves have position in Space, we should have bt‘eii oldiged to seek 
out a new activity of observation which had c()nv(*it(‘d this inner con- 
dition into a knowledge of it, and to look to this activity for that 
strange appiehonsion of what is in Space which must do its work 
without being in Space itself. 

If, on the other hand, we try to speak in a similar way uf a imndess 
presentation of what is in time, Uie attempt fwicms to bieak down. 
The thought that Time is only a f(#nn or product of our presenta- 
tivc susceptibility,' cannot take away from the presentation itself the 
charac'ler of an activity or at least of an event, and an event seems 
inconceivable without presupposition of a lapse of lime, of which the 
end is distinguishable from the beginning. Thus Time, unlike Space, 
is not merely a product of the soul's activity, but at the same time the 
condition of the exercise of the activity by which Time itself as a pro- 
duct is said to have been obtained, and the presentation to conscious- 
ness of any change seems impossible without the corresponding real 
change on the part of the presenting mind. Now it must be borne in 
mind that in no case could I’ime be a subjective form of apprehension 
in such a sense as that the process of events, which we present tr> our- 
selves in rt, should be itself opposed to the form of apprehenshm as 
being of a comidctely alien nature. Whatever basis in tlic way of 
timehfss r(*alily we may be disposed to supi>ly to phenomena in 
Time, it must at any mte be such that its own nature and constitution ' 
remain translatcablc into forms of 'rime, 'Fo this hidden timeless 
reality, it may be suggested, that activity of thought would Itself Irelong, 
of whicli the product in our consciousness would Ixj lliat course of 
occurrences and of our ideas which is seemingly in Time. Of it, and 
by conseciuencc of every activity as such, it ntust be sought to show, 
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according to the view which takes Time to be meiely our form of 
appiehension, that while not itself running a course in a time alieady 
present, it may yet present itself to sense in its products as lunning 
such a couise. Let us puisue the consideiation by which it may be 
attempted to vindicate this paiadoxical notion. 

147. No one will maintain that the stream of empty Time biings 
forth events in the sense of being that which determines their cha- 
ractci and the succession of the vaiious senes of them. It would be 
admitted that all this is decided by the actual inner connexion of 
things. But although that which happens at one moment contains 
the ground G of that which at the next is to appear as consequence 
2^^ it may be fancied that the lapse of Time is a conditio sme qua non 
whi('h must be fulfilled if the giounded consequence is really to follow 
from its ground. A lefeiencc to the general lemarks picviously 
made, upon the sevcial kinds of cause distinguished in common 
parlanccj may meanwhile sulfice to convince us that what we call a 
conditio sine qua non can stand in no other i elation to the effect lesult- 
ing than does evciy oth(‘r co-operative cause. The mere presence of 
that which in each case is so called is novel sufficient to diaw a 
distinc^t event in the way of consi‘(]uencc aflci it. Tlwi case lather is 
that thti jnesenee of such a coiiiplemeutaiy condition must always 
inanifcsl itself by an (*llo<‘t oxercis(‘d on the othei ical elements 
which without it would not have sufficed for the production of the 
consotiuence 

N<nv if upon su<h a snjipo.sition wo assume fust that at a ceitain 
monnuit a stale of things, O’, is really given which forms the complete 
ground of a ncce.s,saiy coii.s<‘(juence, there is no conceivable lespcct 
in which the lapset of an (unpty Time, 7\ sliould be necessary, or 
could contribute, to bring alKnil the production of F by 0, Granted 
that, (luring the time 7", G has continued without change, neither 
producing F nor a nion* immediate cousc^qiiencc, prelirainaiy to 
the other, then at the end of the interval 7’evcrytlnng will be just as 
at the beginning, and the lapse of time T will have been perfectly 
barren. If, on the othei hand, during the same interval G has passed 

into the sciics ofconsequcnccs/;, 4, each related to the next 

following as ground to consi‘<iuenc<‘, the same remark is applicable to 
any two proximalcly related members of this scries. If/* is the sole 
ground of /,, then the lapse of the smaller interval of empty Time ^ 
can be neither contributoiy nor essential to the production by of its 
effect^. It will no doubt be objected that the flaw of our argu- 
ment consists in this, that we fix a certain momentary state of things, 
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G, and consider this fixed state of things, in complete identity with 
itself, to act as the operative cause of an effect ; whereas in fact G 
only becomes such a cause through a lapse of Time duiing which it is 
itself m continuous process of becoming. For this reason, it will be 
said, the series of determinate causes and effects unfolds itself as a 
piocess of events, while on our supposition it remains out of Time 
and just foi that reason cannot form more than a system of members 
which stand to each othei eternally in giaduated lelations of depend- 
ence without ever moving m these iclations. It must be admitted 
that whoever puts this objection stiikes a most essential point. lie is 
peifectly right in insisting upon ceaseless motion or unintcirupted 
becoming as constituents of the real Foi undoubtedly, if once the 
peifectly unchanging fact G wcie recognised as given, then the con- 
sequent of which It contains the sufTicieiit leason, would as specu- 
latively valid truth, subsist permanently along with Cr, while cousidcicd 
as reality it would either always exist along with it oi iievt*r come 
into being out of it. For then the addition of the lapse of an empty 
Time / would not produce the motion absent from G at all, at any 
rate not pioduce it more or less than would the lajisi* of o./ or 00 , A 
Tliis shall bo more fully (*onsidcred IkjIow. For the present my 
concern is to show tlial for the very piocess of Hecoining in (j[ucstion 
the mere lapse of I'nnc can affoid no means, any possible appli- 
cation of which could be necessary to bringing it about. I'he proof 
of this, however, 1 hold to be involved in what has been already said. 
For here it comes to the same thing in effect wdiclhcr we only speak 
of a series of distinct causes which produce their sevoial effects, so to 
speak, by junijis, or wlicthoi taking the case of continuity we understand 
Tv /if A constituents of ii continuous sticam of causation con- 
stituents which aie only aibitiarily fixed in thought but of which 
really each in turn moves. On the latter suj[)positioii it would bo just 
as impossible that the internal motion, which results in the emishion 
of^ fromy^, should be dependent on the lapse of the empty time 
— /yt in such a jyay as that it could not take place unless this lapse 
of time preceded. Such an influence is unintelligible unless wc sup- 
pose that the lapse of empty time can announce itself loy^ — nay that 
the completion of the period /j— JW^^kes itself felt as different from 
that of the longer pciiod — 4, in order that in the former there may 
be occasion for the advance of the process of becoming fiomy^ only 
to/3, the ends of the two periods ani com- 

pletely like each ollicir and like every other moment of empty time. 
The entry of the one has no such distinction from that of the other 
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as can give the signal for this or that amount of advance. Foi 
that reason the sum of the continuously flowing moments, which forms 
the duration of each period, cannot make itself felt by the opeiative , 
power as a measuie of the work which it has to do in the way of pro- 
duction of Becoming. On the contraiy, it will only be in the same 
way in which we measure a period of Time for purposes of our know- 
ledge that the length of this period can announce itself to so as to 
deteiminc the magnitude of the change which has to undergo. 
This is by the enumeration of the repetitions of a similar process, 
which at the end of some period of Time exhibits a different slate of 
reality from what it did at the beginning. So far as our knowledge 
is conceined, the peiception of the difTcient positions which a 
pendulum, for instance, occupies at the beginning and at the end of 
its vibration, would suffice for the purpose. Foi a reality, which was 
to take account of the lapse of Time in oidcr to direct its becoming 
accordingly, there would be needed the constant summing of the 
impressions received by it fiom another real process, by means of 
which it itself or its own condition had been so changed as to be 
able to seive as indicator of the length of Time elapsed. The con- 
clusion plainly is that a process of becoming, B, which required a 
lajise of time in older to come about, must have already traversed in 
itself a succession of difreroiit stages, in ordei to feel in that succes- 
sion the lengths of the periods according to which it is supposed to 
direct itself, and which it is supposed to employ foi the purpose of 
effecting the tiansition from one stage to another. 

148. These considerations do not lead us at once to the end of 
our task. For the piescnt I may put their result, which I shall not 
again discuss, as follows. It is quite unallowable to put the system of 
definite causes and effects, which gives its character to any occurrence, 
on one side and on the other side to suppose a stream of empty 
lime, and then to throw the definitely chaiactcrised event into the 
stream in expectation tliat its fabiic of simultaneous conditions will 
in the fluidity of this stieam melt into a succession, in which each of 
the giaduatcd relations of (icpenclence will find its appnqiriate i)Oint 
of time and the peiiod of its manifestation. It is only in the actual 
content of what happens, not in a form present outside it into which 
it may fall, that the reason can be found for its elements being related 
to each other in an order of succession, and at the same time for the 
times at which they succeed each other. 

The other view therefore begins to press itself upon us — the view 
that it is not Time tliat piecedes tlic process of Becoming and 
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Activity, but this that precedes Time and brings forth from itself 
either the real course of Time or the appearance in us of there being 
such a thing. The constant contradiction to this reversal of the 
habitual way of looking at the matter which our imagination would 
present, we could no more get rid of than we could of the habit of 
saying that the sun rises and sets. What we might hope to do would 
be to understand one illusion as well as the other. It is also our 
habit to speak of general laws, standing outside things and oc- 
currences and regulating their course ; yet we have been forced to 
the conviction that these have no reality except in the various par- 
ticular cases of their application. Only that which happens and 
acts in determinate forms is the real. The general law is the 
pioduct of our comparison of the various cases. After we have 
discoveied it, it appears to us as the fiist, and the realities, out of 
the consideiation of which it arose, as dependent on its antecedence. 
In just the same way, after the manifold web of occurrence has 
in countless instances assumed for us foims of succession in 
Time, we misunderstand the general character of these foims, which 
results from our comparison of them — the empty flowing Time — and 
take it for a condition antecedent, to which the occurience of events 
must adjust itself in order to be possible. That we are mistaken in 
so doing and that the operation of such a condition is unthinkable — 
this 'reductio ad impossibile,' which I have sought to make out, is, it 
must be admitted, the only thing which can be opposed to this 
unavoidable habit of our mental vision. 

149. The positive view, which we found emerging in place of the 
illusion rejected, is still ambiguous. Is it a real Time that the pro- 
cess of events, in its process, produces or only the appearance of 
Time in us? In answering this question we cannot simply aflirm 
either of the alternatives. One thing is certainly clear, that the 
production of Time must be a production sui gemris. I'ime docs 
not remain as a realised product behind the process that produces it. 
As little does it lie before that process as a material out of which 
the process can constantly complete itself. Past and Future are not^ 
and the representation of them both as dimensions of Time is in fact 
but an artificial projection, which takes place only for our mind’s eye, 
of the unreal upon the plane which we think of as containing the 
world’s I cal slate of existence. 

Undoubtedly theiefore Time, conceived as an infinite whole with 
its two oiipositc extensions, is but a subjective presentation to our 
mind’s eye ; or rather it is an attempt, by means of images bon owed 
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from space, to lender so piesentable a thought which we entertain as 
to the inner dependence of the individual constituents of that which 
happens. What we call Past, we regard primaiily as the condition 
^ sine qua nm* of the Piesent, and m the Present we see the necessary 
condition of the Futuie. This one-sided relation of dependence, 
absti acted fiom the content so related and extended over all cases 
which It in its natuie admits of, leads to the idea of an infinite Time, 
in which every point of the Past forms the point of transition to 
Present and Futuie, but no point of Present or Future forms a point 
of transition to the Past. That this process must appear infinite 
scarcely needs to be pointed out. The condition of that which has 
a definite chaiacter can never lie in a complete absence of such 
character. Every slate of facts, accordingly, of which we miglit think 
for a moment as tlie beginning of reality, would immediately appear 
to us either as a continuation of a previous like state of facts, or as a 
product of one unlike; and in like manner every state of facts 
momentaiily assumed to be an end would appear as the condition of 
the continuance of the same state of facts, or in turn as the beginning 
of a new one. If finally the course of the woild weie thought of as 
a histoiy, which ically had a beginning and end, still beyond both 
alike we should picsent to oui selves the infinite void of a Past and 
Futuie, just as two stiaight lines m space which cut each other at the 
limit of the real, still demand an empty extension beyond in which 
they may again diverge. 

160 . It will be felt, however, that w^c have not yet reached the end 
of our doubts. It will be maintained that though the pi occss of Be- 
coming docs indeed make no abiding Time, it yet does really bring 
into being or include the couisc of Time, by means of which the 
various parts of the content of what happens, standing to each other 
in the relation of dependence described above, having been at first only 
something future, acquiic seriatim the character of the Present and 
the Past. If wc chose to confine ourselves simply to highly deve- 
loped thought, and to rcgaid the dimensions of Time merely as 
expressions for conditioned-ncss or the power of conditioning, then 
the whole content of the woikl would again change into a motionless 
systematic whole, and everything would depend on the position which 
a consciousness capable of viewing the whole might please to take up 
facing, so to speak, some one part of it, m. From this point of departure, 

the contemplator would reckon everything as belonging to the Past, 
t, in which ho had recognised the conditions that make the con- 
tent of m what it is, while he would assign to the Future, m + 1, all the 
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consequences which the necessities of thought compelled him to draw 
from it : and this assignment of names would change according as 7 n 
or n might be made the point of departure for this judgment This 
however does not represent the leal state of the case. This capa- 
city of tracing out the connexion of occuirences in both directions — 
forwards and backwards — would only be possible to a consciousness 
standing outside the completed course of the world. It belongs to us 
only in 1 elation to the past, so far as the past has become known to 
us through tradition. Immediate experience is confined to a definite 
range, and neither does the lecollection of the past reproduce for 
expenence its actual duration, nor does the sure foresight of the 
future, m the few cases where it is possible, take the place for ex- 
perience of the real occurrence of the foreseen event. 

What then is the proper meaning of the Reality, which in this 
connexion of thought we ascribe only to the Present? Or con- 
voiscly, what constitutes this character of the present, which we 
sui>po&e to belong successively in unalteiable senes to the events of 
winch each has its cause in the other, aiul to be equivalent to reality ? 
I will not attempt to prcpaic the way for an answei to this question, 
or to load up 1 0 it as a discovery. I will merely state what seems to 
me the only possible answer to it. It is not the mere fiict that they 
happen which attaches Ms character to the content of events. On 
the contrary the import of the statement that they happen is only 
explained by the expression ^ the Present,’ in which Language aptly 
makes us aware of the necessity of a subject, in relation to which 
alone the thinkable content of the world’s course can be distinguished 
either as mcicly thinkalile and absent on the one hand, or on the 
other as leal and present. To explain this, how'cver, I am obliged 
to go into detail to an extent foi which I must ask indulgence and 
patience, 

161. Let us consider one of the finite spiritual beings like our- 
selves, which shall be called S. In the collective content of the 
woild, which to begin with we will think of as we did before, 
merely as a regularly arranged whole of causes and effects, S has its 
proper place in the system at m between a past — i, which con- 
tains its conditions, and a future w-f i, of which it is itself a Joint 
condition. Wo will first assume that the place which S holds in 
is without extension. By this I mean that it is only in this single 
plane of a section m through the manifold interlacing series of causes 
and effects whicli forms the content of Af— not in any other i or 
mi- 1 — Uiat there lie the conditions of S: while at the same time 
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every element of ^—5* among others — ^may be supposed to have 
knowledge, immediately and not by gradual acquisition, as to the whole 
structure and content of M, All that would be implied in this sup- 
position would be that would no longer be able at its pleasure to 
seek out positions indiffeient as concerned itself for its survey of the 
whole of M Being only able to plant itself in the position every- 
thing in which it recognises a joint condition of its own being will 
appear to belong to a different branch, i, of the world’s content, 
from that in which it finds leactions from its own existence — that 
existence which is confined to w. At the same time this knowledge 
on the pai t of *S, that it is merely co-ordinated in this entire system 
of conditions with the other paits of the world’s content that are in- 
cluded in would lemain a mere speculative insight, which would 
excite in A' no stionger interest m this and one of no other nature, 
than the inteicst in the fact of the dependence of m upon m — i and 
of w+i upon m. Thus, although 5 would distinguish according to 
their import the two branches of the system of conditions that have 
their point of departure in w, it would yet have no occasion to 
oppose them both to m as what is unreal and absent to what is real 
and present. And this would still be the case, though we so far 
alteicd our assumption as to suppose S to be not only contained in 
the one section-plane m of hut also to be co-ordinated with the 
contents of other planes w— and without undergoing any 

change in itself. To us indeed, who are accustomed to tlie idea of 
Time, this position of 5 in a system would present itself as a duration, 
as the filling by S of the period of time, 2 a : but to 5* itself, if A’ 
continued to possess the immediate knowledge supposed, it could 
only convey the speculative impression that S is interwoven in an 
extended section of Af, while S would still have no occasion to 
oppose this section as present to others as absent. 

All this would be changed on one supposition only, which indeed 
for other reasons must be made ; the supposition, namely, that the 
place of in the system contains not only the conditions of its exist- 
ence but those of its knowledge. In this is implied that only those 
elements of i can be an object of its knowledge which not only 
systematically precede it as conditions but of which the consequences 
are contained in and only as far as their consequences arc so con- 
tained. Of w f I on tlic contrary all that will be knowable will be the 
impulse, already present in w, which is llic condition of m + i. Even 
the entire content of m will not, merely as such, form an object of 
knowledge to &\ Even the fact of belonging to m is for each element 
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of it only the condition of a moie special relation to which we may 
call its effect on S in the way of producing knowledge. If now we 
return to our supposition that is a place without extension, then 
the knowledge possessed by S will be an unchangeable presentation 
to consciousness, without there being any occasion for the distinction 
of Present from Futuie in it. If on the contrary S found itself con- 
tained in the whole extended section 2 a of tlien it would follow — 
since we are now supposing its knowledge to rest upon the effect 
produced in it by the content of this section — that S is no longer 
identical with itself in all points of 2 but has to be defined by 
^1* ht corresponding to the various conditions to which it is 
subject in the various points of 2 a. But thus S would fall asunder 
into a multiplicity of finite beings, unless something supervened to 
justify us in adhering to the unity asserted of it, and this justification, 
if it is not merely to establish an accidental view about s in us 
but to constitute an essential unity on the part of can only consist 
in an action of its own on the part of a by which it unites the 
several j's. 

This requirement however is not satisfied by the assumption of an 
S liavlng unity, which distinguishes the several A in itself as its 
states. S as thus constituted would still never live through any 
experience. The whole content of its being would be presented to it 
just in the same w-ay as on our previous supposition. I'liere would 
indeed be a clear insight into the plan upon which the elements 
are foimcd into a connected whole, but the whole would be pre- 
sented simultaneously, just as is the frame-work of theoretic pro- 
positions which appear to us not as arising out of each other in a 
course of time but as always holding good at the same tune, although 
we understand their dependence on each other. Only one of tiie 
j’s can m any case be the knowing subject, but in it— in j,, let us 
say — the content of must not only be contained by its conse- 
quences, through which it helps to constitute the nature of 
this content as presented to consciousness must be distinguishable 
in the form of a recollection from that which belongs to as its 
own feeling or perception. On this condition only is it possible for 
jj to distinguish this latter experience as present fiom that repre- 
sented content as absent, and on the same condition, since the same 
reproduction of in has already taken place, the whole series of 
these mutually dependent contents, as represented in consciousness, 
while preserving its inner order, will be pushed back to various dis^ 
tanccs of absence. The question indeed as to the foundation of this 

VOIm I. s 
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faculty of distinguishing a represented absent object from one ex- 
perienced as present is a question upon which any psychological 
or physiological explanation may be thankfully accepted in its place. 
Here howevci it would be useless. What we are now coiiceined 
with is merely the fact itself, that we arc able to make this distinction 
and to icpie&ent to ourselves wliat wc have experienced without 
expeiicncing it again. This alone rcndcis it possible for ideas of 
a propel succession to be developed m us, in which the member ii 
has a (liifeienl kind of reality from «H- 1 . It would have been moie 
convenient to ainve at this result othciwise than by this tedious pro- 
cess of dcvelopimuit. I thought the piocess mdispcnsabhj, however, 
because it leads to some peculiar dcdu(‘ti<jns, which require further 
patient considcTation. 

162, For insUinct*; what has been said will be found veiy in- 
tolligibht— not to say, obvious — if only we allow ouiselvcs to inter- 
polate the thought lliat ceases to exist wdien it has profluced s.^; 
that tlius ihoie is a time In wdiich those section-jdancs of jV or of 2 a 
suct’Oed <*uch other, ilut it W'ill be thought to bt‘ as impossible after 
our discussion as i( w’as before it, to look upon the content of the 
world as out of time, a whole of which the members aic related 
systcniatitMlIy but not siic<*esHiv(dj\ while y<‘t tlierc arises in parts of 
it the ap]ieiuim<’<J of there h(*ing a lapse of time on the pait of the 
perioils whidi those jiiirts observe. For if lh(‘re is no successive 
alKTualioii of Ilcing and not-fhjjug, then, it will l)c said, every stage 
of deveJopm<*nl, ,Vy, which a subject, believes itself to have ex- 
pericnf<‘d in lh<‘ past, wall possess, as a ground of the same 
reality as the consequence .t, itself. Accordingly we should be com- 
pelled, it would seem, to think of all that is past • all histories, actions, 
and states of an earlier time— as still existing and hai)ptming ; and 
every indivi<lual being wotdd have alongside of itself a,s many 
doubl<ts, Sf, .Vjj, completing themselves one after another, as it counts 
various nioinimls in tin.* cxisUmcc which it seems to have lived through. 

Against this ohjection, howiwr, we must maintain that such pecu- 
liar views would not he the logical cons<*quence of our denial of the 
lapse of 'Pime, but on the contrary of tlie inconsistem'y of allowing 
the 8Ucc(‘ssiou that has been denied again to mix itwilf with our 
thoughts. For only this habituation of our imagination to the idea of 
Time could mislead us into treating the elements of the world, 
which are of eciwal value— all, that is to say, ocpially indi8pen.sablc to 
the whole— as if they must be conl<‘mporaneous unless they arc to 
l)e successive, when all the while our purpose was to show that every 
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determination in the way of time is inapplicable to them, as such. 
We shall never succeed in ridding ourselves of this habit 'of fantasy. 
Only in thinking shall we be able to convince ourselves, in standing 
conflict with our demand for images presentable to the mind’s eye, 
that adherence to the assumption of timelessness does not lead to the 
consequences in which we have just found a stumbling-block. 
There would not indeed on our view be that kind of past into which 
the conditioning stage of development would be supposed to vanish 
instead of illegitimately continuing in the present alongside of the 
consequence conditioned by it — that consequence to which it ought 
to have transferred the exclusive possession of the quality of being 
present The histories of the past would not continue to live in this 
present, petrified in each of their phases, alongside of that which 
further proceeded to happen in the course of things. It would not 
be the case that really existed cailiei than and strangely con- 
tinued along with it, but rather that it had reality only so far as it was 
contained in and was presented by the latter to itself as earlier. 
It will be with Time as with Space. As we saw, there is no such 
thing as a Space in which things arc supposed to take their places. 
The case rather is that in spiritual beings there is formed the idea of 
an extension, in which they themselves seem to have their lot and in 
which they spatially present to themselves their non-spatial relations 
to each other. In like manner there is no real 7'ime in which occur- 
rences run their course, but in the single elements of the Universe 
which are capable of a limited knowledge there developes itself thf» idea 
of a Timo in which they assign themselves their position in relation to 
their more remote or nearer conditions as to what is more or less 
long past, and in relation to their more remofe or nearer conse- 
quences as to a future that is to be looked for more or le.ss late. 

It is not out of wantonness that I have gone so far in delineating 
this paradoxical way of looking at things. It is what we must come 
to if wc wish to put cleaily before us the view of the merely subjective 
validity of Time in relation to a timeless reality. It is vexatious to 
listen to the mere asseveration of this antithesis without the question 
being asked whether, when adopted, it intrinsically admits of being in 
any way carried out, and whether it would be a sufficient guide to the 
understanding of that experience from which wc all start. The de- 
scription which has been given will be enough to raise a doubt whether 
the latter is the case. The reasons for this doubt however are not 
all of equal value. In regard to them again, while passing to the con- 
sideration of this contradiction, I must ask to be allowed some detail. 

$ 2 
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153. In ordei to find a point of departuie in what is familiar, I 
will first repeat the objection which will always recur. Pointing to 
the cxteinal world the objector will enquire — 'Is it not then the case 
that something is for ever happening ? Do not things change ? 
Do they not operate on each othei ? And is all this imaginable 
without a lapse of time ? ' Imaginable it certainly is not, and we 
have novel maintained that it is so. But in what relation do the 
lapse of Time and this happening stand to each othei, which might 
enable us to maintain the correctness of this imagination of oiiis? 
I'hat It is only in what is contained in a sufficient cause, G, that 
thoie lies a necessity for the consequence, that the necessity, if 
otheiwisc lacking, could not Hupcivcne through lapse of a time, 2— 
this we found obviously true. It was admitted also that, G lx‘ing 
given, it W'ould neither be iutelligibic wheic the hindrance should 
come from which should rctaul its transition into nor how the 
lapse of empty Time could overcome that hindrance. Thus con- 
strained to confess that our habit of thinking the (^flfect as it/Ur the 
cause docs not point to anything which in the things themselves con- 
tributes to the piodnctioii of the effect, what other oonelusion can we 
/Iraw than this, that suci.ession in "I’inie is something which our mode 
of ai>pr(‘henfaion alone introduces into things -intioduces in a way 
absolutely inevitable for us, so that our thought about things lemams 
constantly in contradiction with our habit of picsouLing them to the 
mimrs eye ? 

One may attempt to make this thought clear to oneself by guidual 
appioximatioiu a definite {leriod <if l*ime it is our habit in 
common apprehension to ascribe a certain absolute (piantily. If wc 
ask ourselves, however, how long a century or an hour properly hisls, 
we at once recollect tiiat the time filled l>y one series of events wo 
always measure simply according to its relation to another scries, 
with the ends of which th(;se of the fust serums do or do not coincide. 
Our ordinary impression of the duration of periods of time is itself 
tlie uncertain result of such a comparison, in whicii we are not clearly 
conscious of the standard of our meusuremmU. ilencc the same 
period may appear long or shoit in memory. I'lie multiplicity of 
the events contained in it gives it greater extent for the imagination* 
Poverty of events makes it shrink into nothing. It lias itself no 
extensive quantity which is properly its own. Therefore no hindrance 
meets us in the attempt to suppose as short a time as we will for tlic 
collective course of events. I lowcver small we think it, still it is not 
In 4 but in tlie dependence of events on each other that the reason 
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lies of the order in which events occur ; and the entire history which 
fills centuries admits of being presented in a similar image, as con- 
densed into an infinitely small space of Time through proportional 
diminution of all dimensions. 

With this admission however it will be thought necessary to come 
to a stop. However small, it will be said, still this difTciential of 
Time must contain a distinction of before and after, and thus a lapse, 
though one infinitely small. But we want to know exactly why. 
Undoubtedly the transition to a moment completely without extension 
would depiive History of the character of succession in Time ; but 
then our question is just this, whether the real needed this succession 
on its own part in order to its appearance as successive to us. And 
in regard to this we must constantly repeat what has been already 
said ; that neither could the order of events be constituted by 'I’imc. 
if it were not detei mined by the inner connexion of things, nor is it 
intelligible how Time should begin to bring that wlii<*h already has a 
sufficient cause to icality, if that reality is still lacking to it. On iht* 
olhei hand, we believe that we do understand how a presentative 
faculty such as to derive from its own nature the habit of viewing the 
woild as in time, should find occa.sion in the inner connexion between 
the constituents of that world, as conditioning and conditioned by 
each other, to treat its jiarts as following cacli other in a definite 
order and as assuming lengths — definite in relation to each other but, 
apart fiom such relation, quite arbitrary — of this imagined 'J'ime. 
Thus even upon tliis method, by help of the idtja of an infinitely 
small moment, we should have mastered the thought of a complete 
timclcssness on the pait of what fills th<' world. For in that case we 
should certainly not go out of our way to think (;f that extension of 
time, within which this moment would seem of a vanishing smallness, 
and so bring on the w'orld the reproach of a siioit anil fleeting 
existence, as compared with the duration which expansion into in^ 
finite Time would have promised it. 

164. After all, it will be objected, we have not yet touched the 
proper difficulty. If all that we had to take account of were an 
extcinal course of the world, then it would indeed cost us little effort 
to regard all that it contains as timeless, and to hold that it is only in 
relation to our way of looking at it that it unfolds itself into a succes- 
sion. But the motion, which we should thus have excluded from the 
outer world, would so much the more surely have been transfijrred 
into our I'hought, which, on the given supposition, must itself pass 
from one of the elements which constitute the world to another, in 
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order to make them successive for its contemplation. For the un- 
folding, by which what is in itself timeless comes to be in time, cannot 
take place in us without a real lapse of Time ; the appearance of succes- 
sion cannot take place without a succession of images in conscious- 
ness, nor an appaient tiansition of a into b without the real tiansltion 
which we should in such a case effect from the image of a to that of b. 

But convincing as these assertions aie, tliey are as fai from con- 
taining the whole tiuth. On the contrary, W'ithout the addition of 
something further, the doctiine which they allege would he fina l to 
the possibility of that which it is sought to establish. If the idea of 
the latei b in fact merely followed on that of the earlier a, then a 
change of ideas would indeed lake place, but theie would still he no 
idea of this change. There would be a lapse of time, hut not an 
appearance of .such change to any one. In order to a comparison in 
which b .sluill be kimwn as the later it is necessary in turn that the 
two presentations of a and b should he objects, throughout .simul- 
taneous, of a relating knowledge, which, itself completely indivisible, 
holds them together in a single indivisible act. Ifiheie is a belief 
on the part of this knowledge Unit it passc.s fioin one of its related 
points to another, it will not itself foini this idea of its transition 
through the mere fact of the transition taking place. In older that 
the idea maybe possible, the iKainls with which its couise sevendly 
liegiiis and ends being sepaiate in lime, must again he aiipichcndod 
in a single picture by the mind as the liiniLs between which that 
course lies. All ideas of a course, a distance, a transition — all, in 
short, which conlain a comparison of seveial cleuieiiLs and the re- 
lation between them— can as such only be thought of as products of 
a timelessly compieliending knowledge. They wouhl all be im- 
possible, if the prcsciitalive act itself weie wholly reducible to that 
succession in Time which it regards as the peculiarity of the objects 
prosenti'd by it. Nay if we go further and make the provisional 
admission that we really had the idea of a before we had that of b, 
still a can only lie known us the eailier on bi'ing held togeUici with b in 
an indivisible act of coraparLsou. U is at tliis moment, at which a is 
no longer the earlier nor b the later, that for knowledge a appears as 
the earlier and b as the later. In assigning these determinato places, 
however, to the two, the soul can only be guided by some sort of 
qualitative differences in their content— by temporal signs, if wo like 
to say so, corrcsimnding to the local signs in accordance with which 
the urn-spatial consciousness expands its impressions into a system of 
spatial juxtaposition. 
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Such could not but be the state of the case even if there were a 
lapse of Time in which our ideas successively formed themselves. 
The leal lapse of Time would not, immediately as such, be a suflScienL 
cause to that which combines and knows of the succession in Time 
which it presents to itself. It would be so only mediately through 
signs derived by each constituent element of the world from that 
place in the ordei of Time into which it had fallen. But such various 
signs could not be stamped on the vanous elements by empty time, 
even though it elapsed, since one of its elements is exactly like every 
other. They could only be derived fiom the peculiar manner in 
which each element is inwoven into the texture of conditions which 
determine the content of the world. But just for that reason there 
was no need of a leal sequence in Time to annex them to our ideas 
as characteristic incidental distinctions. Thus it would certainly be 
possible for a prosentative consciousness, without any need of Time, 
to be led by means of temporal signs, which in their turn need not 
have their origin in Time, to arrange its several objects in an appaient 
succession in the way of Time. 

166. I am painfully aware that my rea<lcr's patience must be 
neaily exhausted. Granted, he will say, that in every single case in 
which a relation or compaiison is instituted this timeless faculty of 
knowing is active: it remains none the less true that numberless 
repetitions of such action really succeed each other. Ycsteiday our 
timeless faculty of knowledge was employed in prcKcnting the suc- 
cession of a and to-day it picsents that from c to d. There aic 
thus, it would seem, many instances of Timeless occurrence which 
really succeed each other in Time. I venture, however, once again 
to ask, Whence are we to know that this is so ? And if it were so, 
in what way could we know of it? That consciousness, to which 
the comparison made yesterday apixiars as earlier than that made 
to-day, must yet be the consciousness which we have to-day, not 
that which may have been yesterday and have vanished in the course 
of Time. That which appears to us as of yesterday cannot so 
appear to us because it is not in our consciousness, but because it 
is in it ; while at the same time it is somehow so {qualitatively didcr- 
xnined, that our mental vision can assign it its place only in the past 
blanch of apparent Time. 

I will allow, however, that this last reply yields no result. The 
Past indeed, of which we believe ourselves alrcaily to have had living 
experience, one may try to exhibit as a system of things which has 
never run a course in Time, and wliich only consciousness, for Its 
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own benefit, expands into a preceding history in Time. But how then 
would the case stand with the Future, which we suppose ourselves 
still on the way to meet? Let accoiding to the symbols pre- 
viously used, stand for this Ego, which and never really preceded 
but always seem to have preceded, what then is which ^3 in turn 
will thus seem to have preceded ? What could prevent ^3 from being 
conscious also of its own future, if the temporal signs which teach 
us to assign to single impiessions their position in Time, depended 
only on the systematic position which belongs to their causes in the 
complex of conditions of a timeless universe ? It may be that the 
content of which follows systematically upon ^3, is not determined 
merely by the conditions, which are contained in and previously in 
^3 and but jointly by otheis, resting on tlie states of other beings 
which do not cross those of S till a later stage of the system. For 
that reason might be obscure to s,^ and this might constitute the 
temporal character which gives it in the consciousness of j., the stamp 
of something future. J 3 ut if this were the case, the process would 
have to stop at this point. It would only be for anothei being ^4 that 
what was Future to could, owing to its later place in the system, be 
present. On the other hand in a timeless system there would be no 
possibility of the change by means of which would be moved out 
of its place into that of : yet this would be necessary if to one aiul 
the same consciousness that is to become Present which was pic- 
viously Future to it Tf one and the same timeless being by its time- 
less activity of intellectual j)rcbcntation gives to one constituent of its 
existence the Past character of a recollection, to another the signi-* 
ficance of the Present, to a third unknown element that of the Future, 
it could never, if it is to be really timeless, change this distribution 
of cliaiactcrs. The recollection could never have been Prcsenl, 
the Present could never become Past and the Future would have to 
icmain without change the same unknown obscuiity. But if thcie is 
a change in this distribution of light ; if it is the case tliat the in- 
definite burden of the Futuni gradually enters the jirescncc of living 
experience and passes thiough it into the other absence of the Past; 
and finally if it is imjiossible foi the activity of intellectual presenta- 
tion to alter this orclci of seciuencc; then it follows necessarily that 
not merely this activity, but the content of the reality which it pre- 
sents to itself, is involved in a Huccession of determinate direction. 

This being so, we must finally decide as follows: TimCi as a 
whole, is without doubt merely a creation of our presentative intellect. 
It neither is permanent nor docs it elapse. It is but the fantastic 
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image which we seek, rather than are able, to project before the 
mind's eye, w^hen we think of the lapse of time as extended to all the 
points of relation which it admits of ad infinitum, and at the same 
time make abstraction of the content of these points of 1 elation. But 
the lapse of events in time we do not eliminate from reality, and we 
reckon it a peifectly hopeless undertaking to regard even the idea of 
this lapse as an a prion merely subjective form of apprehension, 
which developcs itself within a timeless reality, in the consciousness of 
spiritual beings. 

163. Thus, at the end of a long and troublesome journey, -w’e come 
back, as it will certainly appeal, to complete agreement with the 
ordinary view, 1 fear howevei that remnants of an erior still survive 
which call for a special attack — remnants of an eiror with w^hich we 
are already familiar and which have here needed to be dealt with only 
in a new foim, viz. the disintegration of the leal into its content and 
its leality. Wc are unavoidably led by our compatison of the mani- 
fold facts given to us to the separation of that on the one hand which 
distinguishes one real object from another — its pccuhai content which 
our thought can fix in abstraction frond its existence— and on the 
other hand of that in which every thing real resembles cveiy other — 
the reality itself which, as we fancy, has been imparted to it. For this 
is just what we go on to imagine — that this scpaiation, achieved in our 
thoughts, represents a metaphysical history; I do not mean a history 
which has been completed once for all, but one which perpetually 
completes itself ; a real relation, that is to say, of such a kind that 
that content, apart from its reality, is something to which this reality 
comes to belong. The prevalence of this cnor is evidenced by the 
abundant use which philosophy, not least since the lime of Kant, has 
made of the conception of a ‘Position,' which meeting with the 
thinkable content establishes its reality. In an eailier part of Uiis 
woik we declared ourselves against this mistake. We were con- 
vinced that it was simply unmeaning to speak of being as a kind of 
placing which may simply supervene upon that intelligible content of 
a thing, without changing anything in that content or essence or 
entering as a condition into its completeness. As separate from the 
energy of action and passion, in which we found the real being of the 
thing to consist, it was impossible even to think of that essence, im- 
possible to think of it as that to which this reality of action and 
passion comes from without, as if it had been already, in complete 
rest, the same essence which it is under tliis motion. 

It is the same impossible separation that wc have here once again, 
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in consideration of the prevalence of the misunderstanding, carefully 
pursued to its consequences in the form of the severance of the 
thing which happens fiom its happening. It was thus that we weie 
led to the experiment of seeking the essence ^ of what happens — that 
by which the actual history of the woild is distinguished from another 
which might happen but does not — in a complex system of relations 
of dependence on the pait of a timeless content of thought; while 
the motion in tins system, which alone constitutes the piocess of be- 
coming and happening, was regarded as a mode of setting it forth which 
might simply be imposed on this essential mattei, oi on the other 
hand, might be wanting to it without changing tlie distinctive character 
of the essence. We could not help noticing, indeed, the great differ- 
ence between reality and that system of intelligible contents. In the 
latter the reason includes its consequence as etcinally coexisting with 
it. In the former the cailier state of things ceases to be m causing 
the later. Then began the attempts to undei stand this succession, 
which imposes itself like an alien fate on the system in its articula- 
tion. They were all in vain. When once the lapse of empty time 
and the timeless content had been detached fiom each other, nothing 
could enable the set natuic of the latter to icsolve itself into a con- 
stant flux in the foimer. It was clear that in this separation we had 
forgotten som<'thing which foiced that content — involving as it did, 
j^it moved, the basis of an order of time— to pass in fact into such a 
state of motion. I will not suppose that crudest attempt to be made 
at supplying the necessary complement — the reference to a tjower 
standing outside the woild which laid hold on the eternal content 
of things, as on a store of material, in order to dispose its elements 
in Time in such a way as their inner order, to which it looked 
as a pattern, diiected it to do. Let us rather adopt the view that 
in the content itself lies the impulse after icalisation which makes 
its manifold mcmbcis issue from each other. Still, even on that view 
it would be a mistake, as I hold, to think of the measure and kind of 
that tuneless conditionedness, which might obtain between two ele- 
ments of the woild’s content, as the antecedent cause which com- 
manded or forbade that operative impulse to elicit the one clement 
from the other. What I am here advancing is only a further appU- 

* [This is still * the content ’ — * that which <listiiigui.shes one r(*al object from 
another.* A verbal <lifiitully is caused by the distinction being herc,/>#r 
between the actual woild and an iniagiiinry woild, ho that but for the context we 
might take 'essence* to lie used in just the opiiositc st^nse to that of p. aOg, and 
to refer to that whidi distinguishes what is real fiom what is uureal.J 
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cation of a thought which I have previously expressed. Every rela- 
tion, I have said, exists only in the spirit of the person instituting the 
relation and for him. When we believe that we find it in things them- 
selves, it is in every case more than a mere relation: it is itself already 
an efficient process instead of being merely preliminary to effects. 

On the same principle we say — It is not the case that there is first 
a relation of unchanging conditionedness between the elements of 
the world, and that afterwards in accordance with this relation the 
productive operation, even though it may not come from without but 
may lie in the things themselves, has to direct itself in order to give 
reality to legitimate consequences and avoid those that aie illegiti- 
mate. On the contrary fiist and alone is there this full living opera- 
tion itself. Then, when we conjtpare its acts, we arc able in thought 
and abstraction to present to ourselves the constant modus agendt^ 
self-determined, which in all its manifestations has remained the same. 
This abstraction made, we can subordinate each single pioduct of the 
opeiation, as we look backward, to this mode of pioccdure as to an 
ordoATimg pnus and regard it as determined by conditions which are 
in truth only the ordinary habit of this operation itself. This process 
of compaiison and abstraction leads us in one diiection to the Idea 
of general laws of nature, which are first valid and to which there 
then comes a world, which submits itself to them. In another di- 
rection it leads to the supposition of an empty Time, in which the 
series of occurrences succeed each odier and which, in tlie character 
of an antecedent conditio sine qua non, makes all operation possible. But 
this last way of looking at the matter we have found as untenable 
as would be the attempt to represent velocities as prior to motions 
(somewhat as if each motion had to choose an existing velocity), and 
to interpret the common expiession, according to which the motion 
of a body assumes this or that velocity, as signifying an actual fact ; 
whereas in truth the motion is notliing but the velocity as following a 
definite direction. 

In this sense wc may find more correctness in the expressions that 
may be often heard, according to which it is not Time that is the 
condition of the operation of things, but this operation that pioduccs 
Time. Only what it brings forth, while it takes its course, is not an 
actually existing Time as an abiding product, somehow existing or 
flowing or influencing things, but only the so-callcd ^ vision ’ of this* 
Time in the comparing consciousness. Of this — the empty total 
image of that order in which we place events as a scries — it is thus 
true that it is only a subjective form of apprehension ; while of the 
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succession belonging to that opeiation itself, which makes this 
arrangement of events possible, the reverse is tiuc, namely that it is 
the most proper nature of the leal. 

157, 1 should not be suipiiscd if the view which I thus put forward 
met with an invincible ic.sislance from the imagination. The un- 
conquerable habit, w'hich will sec nothing wonderful in the primary 
grounds of things but insists on explaining them after the pattern of 
lh(‘ latest effects which they alone render possible, must here at last 
confess to being confronted by a iiddle which cannot be thought out. 
What e.\MCtIy hapi)ens — such is the question which this habit will 
prompt* -when the operation is at work or when the succession takes 
place, which is said to be cluiactcristic of the operative process? 
Ilow does It conu‘ to pass -wdiat makes it come to pass— that the 
reality of one slate of things ami that of another begins? 

What process is it that constitutes what we call perishing, oi transition 
into noi-hciiig, and in wdiat other difieront prt^cess consists origin or 
becoming ? 

I'hat those <iuestions ar<‘ unanswerable — that they aiisc out of the 
wish to supply a /*r//4y to w’hat is first in the world -this I need not 
now i<‘pcat : but in this connexion they have a much more serious 
brnkground than elsiwvhcie, for here they are ever anew excited by 
the obscure pressure of an uniiilelHgihility, whicli in ordinary thinking 
w't* ar<* apt somewhat caieh*ssly to overlook. We lightly repeat the 
words ‘bygones aic hygoircs'; aie we quite conscious of their 
gravity? The teeming I’ast, has it leally ce<ised to be at all? Is it 
quite broken off from couuexitm with the world and in no way 
preserved for it? The history of the woild, is it reduced to the 
infinitely thin, for ever changing, strip of light which forms the 
Present, wavering hetwecui a darkness of the Past, which is done with 
and no lorigi‘r anything at all, and u tlarkness of tlni Future, which is 
also nothing ? Kven in thus expressing these* cpicslions, I am ever 
again yit‘Iilmg to that irnaginatmr tendency, w’hich sc<*ks to soften the 
‘ xnonstrum infaudmii ' which they contain. For these two ahyss(‘S of 
obscurity, however fonnlcss and empty, would still be lhi‘rc. They 
would always form an environment wliich in its unknown within 
would still ufTorcI a kind of local habitation for the not-heing, into 
whicb it might have (lisapiK,*arcd or from which it might come forth* 
* Put let any one try to dispense with these images and to banish from 
Uiought even the two voi<ls, which limit Iwing : he will then feel how 
impossible it is to get along witli the mVad antithesis of being and 
not-being, and how unconquerable is the dcmaml to be able to think 
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even of that which is not as some unaccountable constituent of the 
real. 

Therefore it is that we speak of distances of the Past and of the 
Future, covering under this spatial image the need of letting nothing 
slip completely from the larger whole of reality, though it belong not 
to the more limited reality of the Present. For the same reason even 
those unansweiable questions as to the origin of Becoming had their 
meaning So long as the abyss from which reality draws its continu- 
ation, and that other abyss into which it lets the precedent pass away, 
shut in that which is on each side, so long there may still be a certain 
law, valid for the whole realm of this heterogeneous system, according 
to the determinations of which that change takes place, which on the 
other hand becomes unthinkable to us, if it is a change from nothing 
to being and from being to nothing. Therefore, though we were 
obliged to give up the hopeless attempt to legard the course of events 
in Time merely as an appeaiance, which foims itself within a systetn 
of timeless reality, we yet understand the motives of the efforts which 
are ever being lencwed to include the real process of becoming within 
the compass of an abiding leality. They will not, however, attain 
their object, unless the reality, which is greater than our thought, 
vouchsafes us a Perception, which, by showing us the mode of solu- 
tion, at the same time persuades us of the solubility of this riddle. 1 
abstain at present from saying more on the subject. The ground 
afforded by the philosophy of religion, on which efforts of this kind 
have commonly begun, is also that on which alone it is possible for 
them to be continued. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Of Motion, 

The |)(‘ra*ivc<l facts of motion ait* a paiiicularly fiivouiable subject 
mallei foi uumt'iinil cilt nlation ; but our present inteicst is not in 
the manift»Itl re.^ults obtained by llie mathematical treatment of iiccoptt*d 
relations of proiuirtiou bet\v<H*n intervals of space and of time ; but 
solely in the cjutistion which phorouomio and mechanical investif^ations 
are able to thsregaid for their inuntsliatt* purpose; the c]Ucstion what 
motion iin]»lies as taking: plat e in Iht* thiiif,^s that move. 

168. C'onnnon appndiension lakes motion, while it lasts, to Ix* the 
traversing <)f an int(*rval t^f spact*; anti its result at evt‘ry moment in 
whit h vre conceive it as arrestetl U> be a change of on the j>arl 
of the thing inovetl. Wt* shall be obhgt*d for the mennent to iiiv(*rt 
this onU‘r of our idt'USn in ortler to remain in agrt*(*m<*nt with t»ur view 
of tin* merely phenomenal validity of space, 'rhings cannot actually 
traverst? a spac** which does not actually t‘.Ktcnd arountl them, and 
whose.* only ttxtension is in our consciousnt^ss and ft>r its perceiition ; 
what liappens is rather that just as the sum *V of all the intt*lligil)lc 
rdalions in which an element e at a giv(*n moment stantls to all otiiers 
assigns it a p!ac<j p in our spatial image ; c.xactly in tht* same way any 
change of dial sum of relations S into will dtnnand llie new place tt 
for the impression wliioh is to ns the ex[iresKion, imago, or indi<*ation 
of f\ 'riieuforc change of place is the first conception to which we 
are led in this connexion ; ami from that jioinl we do not arrive quite 
directly at the notion that a journey through space is essential to the 
chang<*; oven an apparent journey, that is, for wc no longer think a 
real one possihh*. 

It only ftdlows from what was said just now that in <*V(*ry moment 
the thing^s situation p or v in apparent space is determined by the 
then forthcoming sum fit or ^ of its intelligible relations ; it is still 
undecided in what way the transition takes place from one situation to 
another. However, it only happens in fairy-tales that a thing dis- 
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appears in one place and suddenly reappears in another, without 
having traversed a path leading in space from the one place to the 
other; all observation of natuie assumes as self-evident that the 
moving object remains in all successive moments an object of possible 
perception in some point of a straight or curved path, which unites 
its former and subsequent position without breach of continuity. We 
have no intention of doubting the validity of this assumption; it 
involves for us the further one, that in like manner the sum S of 
intelligible lelations does not pass into another s without traversing 
all intermediate values that can be intercalated, without break though 
not necessarily with uniform speed. And this is what we really think 
of all variable states which are in things, as far as our modem habit 
of refeiiing every event to an alteration of external relations will allow 
us to speak of such states at all. We do not believe that a sensation 
comes suddenly into being with its full intensity ; nor that a body at a 
temperature passes to another 4 , without successively assuming all 
intermediate tempeiatures; nor that from a position of rest it acquires 
the velocity without acquinng in unbioken series all degrees of it 
between o and v. Thus wc speak of a Law of Continuity to which 
we believe that all natural processes are subject ; yet however familiar 
the idea may be to us, and however ii resistible in most cases to which 
it is applied, still its necessity is not so self-evident to thought that all 
consideration of the ground and limits of its validity is wasted. 

169* Of course the application of the law of Continuity is not 
attempted where disparateness between two extremes excludes all 
possibility of a path leading fiom one to the other in the same 
medium. No one conceives a musical note as changing continuously 
into colour ; a transition between the two could only be effected by 
annihilation of the one and creation of tlie other anew; but that 
negation of the note would not have the import of a definite zero in a 
sciics such as could not but expand into colours on the other side of 
it ; it would be a pure nothing, of which taken by itself nothing can 
come, but after which anything may follow, that we choose to say is to 
follow. On the other hand, in what relation to each other are Being 
and not-Being, the actual transition between which is put before us in 
every instance of change ? Are wc to assume that because this transi- 
tion takes place it too must come to pass by continuous traversing of 
intermediate values between Being and not-Being ? We unhesitatingly 
negative this suggestion, if it is to require for one and the same 
content a a gradation of existence such as without changing a itself to 
remove it by degrees from reality to unreality or via versa ; wc could 
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attach no meaning to the asseition of a varying intensity of being 
which should make a peiinanent unvarying^ a paitake of reality in 
a greater or less degree. We should on the other hand assent to 
this ; that the content of a itself could not disappear and could not 
come into being without tiaversing all the values in tei mediate be- 
tween o and tXy which iUs natuie made possible; the not-being of « 
is ahvays m the fiist pl.ice the being of an a, which is continuous 
with a as the value immediately aliovc or below it Theiefore the 
transition from being to not-being of tlic same content is no con- 
tinuous one, but instantaneous; still, no value a of a natural process 
or .slate arises thus instantaneously out of absolute nothingness, but 
alw'ays out of a leahty of its own kind, whose value a is the pioxmiate 
increase or diminution of its own. 

The case is dilftuent with the increase or dcciease which pioperty, 
for instance, is exi>osc*<l to in games of < hauce or in commerce. A 
sum of money which we have Htala^d on a cast of the dice becomes 
ours or not ours in its whohi amount at once, and is whichever it is 
immediately in the fullest sense. It was no one's propeity as long as 
the game was uiuh'cided; our hopt»s of calling it onr own are a 
mutter <^f degree, ami no doubt might rise per though not 

continuously, as (me (li({ aftoi another came to rest; but neither this 
nor any oth(;r interiiu*di,ite process, <jven if some of ihem were 
continuous, can alter the csHcutial suite of the facts ; on the one hand 
our complete right of ownetship Ix'gins iiistanUneously on the aggre- 
gate result of the thiow becoming (iuitc c(jrtaiii, and so fur from 
existing to a less degree the mom(*nt before, had tlum no existence at 
all. On the other hand, thi.s suddenly created right applies at once 
to the whole sum in (piestion, witliout extending by dtjgrces over more 
and more of it. Jii this instance and in innumerable similar ones 
presented by human iiitercoursc based on contract, a perfectly arbi- 
trary oulinance has attached to an alisoluUdy peculiar <.asc *V a con- 
sequence /'\)f which *S' is not the olivious producing cause; tlKjrcforc 
by an c<iually arbitrary ordinance all tlie cases which naturally 
belong to the same scries as S may lx? made completely ineffectual ; 
and all equally sc;, irrespective of their greater or less approximation 
to die favourable condition A Such relations can only oc(‘ur in 
artificial institutions, in which a covenant, (juite foreign to the nature 
of the thing, attaches anything wc please to anything else, and at the 
same time our loyalty to the covenant is the only pledge for the 
execution of what was agreed on ; as it will not execute itself. 

* [v, Hole on § 19, tupro,} 
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In all natural processes on the contrar}' the S to which a result F 
is supposed to correspond is the actual and appropriate ground G of 
this consequent F] such as not only demands the result in question 
but brings it about by itself and unaided by any ordinance of ours ; 
hence the cases which we have a right to regard as other 
quantitative values of the same condition S cannot be without effect, 
but must in like manner, produce the consequents proportional 

to theii own magnitudes and of the same kind with F. Hence arises 
the possibility of regarding the amount of a natural phenomenon ob- 
tained under a condition F as the sum of the individual consequents 
produced in succession by the successive increments of the conation. 
But this possibility is at the same time in a certain sense a necessity. 
We are not here concerned with a relation of dependence, valid irre- 
spective of time, between the ideal content of F and that of G its 
suflScient reason, but with the genesis of an effect F which did not 
exist before; so that the condition 5* in like manner cannot be 
an eternally subsisting relation, but can only be a fact which did not 
exist before and has now come into being. 

Now, if we chose to assume that S arose all at once with its 
highest quantitative value, no doubt it would seem that F as the 
consequence of this cause could not but enter upon its reality all at 
once ; but in fact it would not still have to enter upon its reality, for 
it would be in existence simultaneously with S\ nothing could con- 
ceivably have the power to interpose an interval of time, vacant as in 
that case it would be, between cause and consequence. The same 
would hold good regressively ; if arose all at once, the cause of its 
reality too must have arisen all at once, and therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, have existed contemporaneously with rather than arisen before it. 
Thus we find that it is impossible to regard the course of the world 
as a scries of sudden discrete states conditioning each other without 
completely re-transforming it into a mere system of elements which 
all have their validity or existence simultaneously ; quite unlike realiQr, 
the terms of which are successive because mutually exclusive, 1 shall 
not prolong this investigation ; it was only meant to show that con- 
tinuity of transition is not a formal predicate of still problematic 
validity, which we might assign to Becoming after some hesitation as 
true in fact; its validity is rather an indispensable presupposition 
without which the reality of Becoming in general is inconceivable. 

160. I have now to give a somewhat different form to the ideas 
with which I began. In the artificial arrangements which we men- 
tioned, the conscious deliberation of the parties to the agreement had 

VOL. L T 
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previously determined the result which was to follow from a par- 
ticular occurrence in the future; and in the same way in all our 
actions the representation in our minds of an aim that is not yet 
realised, of a goal that has yet to be icachcd, may itself be present 
and effectual among the conditions of the activities which arc set in 
motion to attain our puipose. We should be wrong in tiansferring 
this analogy to our picsont subject-matter, by choosing to regard the 
altered sum of rcbtitms s which by itself would be the cause of tlie 
quiescence of the element e at the point «■, as being at the same Uma 
the cause of its seeking and finding this new place. Theie cannot be 
an inner state q of any thing such as to ho for that thing the lendtiion 
of its in another particular slate r. Our lellexion might antici- 
pate with ceitiiinty that this state r wouhl contain no leason for 
further change; Imt tlio thing itself could not feel that it was so until 
the slate liegan, and turned out to he the condition of a more perfect 
or <]uite perfect etiuilihrium. 

'rims in our instance ; the sum s of a thing’s relations, if it had 
always cxist<*d, would have foriesjKmdi'd to the place w; but when 
something now has to aiisc out of the transifion from .S' to S, its 
action ainiiot consist in assigning to the thing a new particular 
place tr, as one which would suit the thing better, if it once were 
tlicie; it can only consist in expelling tlie thing from the place fi 
where its nature and conditions no loiigiT hold it in equilibrium. 
But ill the reid world the iiegaliou of an existing state can only lie 
the affirmation of another; liesides, there can ho no such thing as 
want of ctpiilibrium in general, hut only Iieiween specific jioiiitB in re- 
lation, and lielwcen them only with a .specific degree of vivacity. 
Therefore, the power of negation exerted by a state wliich is to act 
as tlie condition of a fresli occurrence can only consist in displacing 
the element in iiuestion from its present iiitelligihle relations in a 
specific dLreclion, which we have still in the first place to conceive as 
unspatial, and with a specific intensity. 'I'lie spatial phenomenon 
corresponding to tliis proce.ss would be a 8{)ccific velocity with which 
the element departs from iU place p in a specific <Ureclion, impelled 
therefore a lerno witliout a prcHletcrmincd goal but not attracted a 
/roate by the new place w; tiiis latter cannot act citlicr by retaining 
or by impelling, till it is reached. So what takes jilacc in the things 
themselves, and what we might call, of course in quite a different 
sense from tliat recognised in mcdianlcs, the vis viva of their motion, 
is this velocity, with which in the intelligible system of realities they 
ISSrVS the place where they were out of equilibrium, or, to our percep- 
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tion, appear to leave a situation in space ; what length of space they 
may traverse, whether with uniform or varying motion, whether in 
straight lines or in curves, is the lesult of the existing circumstances ; 
that IS, of the new positions into which they are brought by the actual 
motion which takes place, which positions react on that motion as 
modifying factors. 

161 . In this way we have arrived directly at the law of Persistence, * 
the first piinciple of the doctrines of mechanics, according to which 
every element maintains its state of rest or motion unaltered as long 
as It does not come in contact with the modifying influence of ex- 
ternal causes. The first part of the law, the persistence of rest, has 
seldom caused any difiiculty ; for it can hardly be urged as a serious 
objection that the nature of an actual element e is quite inaccessible 
to us and that element may contain inner reasons unknown to us for 
setting itself in motion. Whatever unconjecturable states the inner 
being of a thing may experience, still they can only set up a motion 
which did not exist before by beginning at a particular moment to 
manifest themselves as reasons for that motion. In that case they 
presuppose a previous history of a Becoming within the thing; but if 
there had once been a moment of complete rest, in which all states 
of things were in equilibrium with each other, and there was no 
velocity inherited from an antecedent process of Becoming with 
which they might have made their way through the position of 
equilibrium, such quiescence could never have given rise to a 
beginning of change. Our ignorance of the real nature of things 
only justifies us in assuming as a possibility that such a succession of 
states remains for a time a movement within the thing, neither con- 
ditioned by influences from without, nor capable of altering the 
relations of the thing to external related points; and that, as a lesult 
of this hidden labour, a reason sufiicienl to alter even those external 
relations whether to other things or to surrounding space, may be 
generated as a new factor at one particular moment. Bui even then 
&e movement in space would not be produced oi?t of a state of rest, 
but out of a hidden movement which w'as not of the same kind with 
it; as is the case with animated bodies which initiate their changes of 
place by independent impulse. In the first place, however, even 
these owe the activity within them which generates their resolutions 
to the stimuli of the outer world ; and in the second place their reso- 
lutions can only give rise to movement in space by a precontrived 
connexion of several parts which are accessible to the action of the 
mind and under its influence move in the directions prescribed to 
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them by their permanent position in the plan of the organic structure 
and their situation at the moment in external space. 

This analogy is not transferable to a solitary element, to be con- 
ceived as setting itself in motion m empty space. In animated beings 
the element which is chaiged with the unspatial work within does not 
set Itself in motion, but only other elements with which it is in 
interaction; and it does so by destiojing the equilibrium of the 
forces operative lietween them, and leaving the want of equilibrium 
which results to delcramie the amount and direction of the motion to 
bo genoialcd. The solitary element has none of these determining 
reason-.; it could not mow- without taking a definite direction 
thiough the i>oint c of einiity apace to the exclusion of all others; 
to secure this it woulil not he enough that the diiection ez should be 
geometrically distinct fiom any other;, the distinction would have to 
be brought to the cognisance of r’s inner nature, that is, z would 
have to act on <• dilfen-nlly from any other point in space. But as 
an empty iioiiit it is in no way distinguished from all the other 
IMiiiita ; it could only be given pre-eniinimct- l«-iore all the others by 
the itreseiice of a real eh-mvnt occui>yiug it. So even if wc admit an 
abund-ince of inner lile in every thing, still we cannot derive tlie 
initi.ttion of a moveirieni in space fiom that life, but only fiom cx- 
teni.d deturniining (oiiditioiis. 

Still, this is an e.xpression wliicli we sliall do well to modify. 
Whauiver allnw tive or repulsive force we conceive to proceed from z; 
it cannot determine e to motion by reiwion of its own starting from *, 
but only liy icason of its arrival at c, or rather through the alteration 
which it efiecls in the inner slates of c. It is therefore, in fiicl, this 
slate of inner want of equilibrium wliich hindeis e from remaining at 
rest ; only this state cannot have arisen in a way to determine the 
line of motion, unless e is conceived us pait of a universe which by 
the configuration of its other iKirls at any moment helps to determine 
tliat of c's inner ixiing. 

103. 'Die other pait of the law, the eonlinuance of every motion 
that has once begun, reniaiiis a paradox even when we are convinced 
of it. If wc separate the requiruments wbieh we may attempt to 
satisfy ; in tlio first place the certainty of the law, or its valhlity In 
point of fact, is vouched for both by the results of experiment and by 
Us place in the system of scienee. The belter we succewl in ex- 
elwting the resistances we are aware of as iulerfcring with a motion 
ttiat lias Ijccn imparletl, lh<‘ longer and more uniformly U continues ; 
ve rightly conclude that it would continue unvaryingly for ever, if it 
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were permanendy left to itself without any counteraction. And on 
the other hand, however a motion that is going on may be modified 
at every moment by the influence of fresh conditions, still we know 
that our only way of arriving at the actual process in calculation is to 
estimate the velocity attained in every moment as continuing, in order 
to combine it with the effect of the next succeeding force. 

If we go on to ask whether this doctrine being certain in point of 
fact has also any justification as conceivable and rational, we can at 
least see the futility of the assumptions which prevailed in antiquity, 
when, under the influence of inappropriate analogies, men held that 
the gradual slackening of all motion was the behaviour more naturally 
to be expected. If they had said that all motion is wholly extin- 
guished in the very moment in which the condition that produces it 
ceases to act, the idea put forward would at least have been an in- 
telligible one in itself; but by treating the motionr as becoming 
gradually weaker they actually admitted the law of persistence for 
as much of the motion as at any given moment had not disappeared. 
Still, the more definitely we assume the ordinary ideas of motion, the 
more remarkable does the law of persistence appear; if motion is 
nothing but an alteration of external relations by which the inner 
being of the moving object is in no way affected, and which in no 
way proceeds from any impulse belonging to that object, why should 
such an alteiation continue when the condition which compelled it 
has ceased ? 

We look in vain for more general principles which might decide the 
question, I said above in the Logic (§361) that the law ‘Cessante 
causa cessat effectus’ cannot safely be held to mean moie than that 
after the cessation of a cause we do not find the effect which the 
cause would have had if it had continued ; but that it remains doubtful 
whether the effect which is already produced requires a preserving 
cause for its continuance. It appeared to me then that every stale 
which had in reality once been produced would continue to exist, if it 
were neither in contradiction with the nature of the subject to which 
it occurs, nor with the totality of the conditions under which that 
subject stands towards other things. But even this formula is useless ; 
for there is still this very question, whether motion which has been 
generated in a thing not by its own nature, but only by means of 
external conditions, is to count among the states which are conceivable 
as going on to infinity without contradicting that nature and those rela- 
tions* On the other hand, it has been suggested that the reason for 
the persistence of states of motion in Aixigs must in every case lie in 
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the actual nature of the things ; I am convinced that no explanation 
is to be found in this direction; %ve should only be obliged, after 
executing some useless circuits, to assert the piinciple of Persistence 
about some motion 01 oih(‘i within real things, with no more success 
in deducing it than if w»o had taken the shelter way of gi anting its 
\alidity at once foi motion in spare, instead of a direct demonsti at ion 
of the law, J believe that nothing moie is possible than an indirect 
treatment, which I subjoin. 

183. Let (\ be the conditiim which sets in motion an element e 
with di'finitc \elocity and diHJCtion so as to traveise the distance fix 
in the tinio r//. Let us suppose* ihnt the activiiy and effed of C, 
contimie thiongh the duiation ofr//, hut cease when at the end of that 
interval r has traversed the shou distance* //.v, has thus changed its 
IKisition, and has for this it*ason come under the influence of the new 
condition (\j,, - 'I’his again, if operative during an eciual lime d/, will 
make aiuither e<iual journey dx possible foi r, anti will ceiist* when <• 
hius traversed it. It is plain tliat as long as we tn‘al dx as a real 
distance however small, the ehmumt /*, acted upon by this series of 
huccossii cly anuihihil(*<! influences, will pass tlu'ougii a finite length of 
space in tiie tune 4 

Hut our assuniplions, us we ina<l(‘ them just n<»w, have to he 
modified. (\ iniisl cease iu act nol lait e has arrived at 

the extreme point of the first distance* d x; by tht* time a has aecom- 
pllslied the .snmllesl pc^rtion <»f that .short distance its position would 
l>c changed, and wouUI no hmgei be that which acted upon it as the 
luotivt* iinjmistt ; if in spite of this w'e suppose e to traverse the 
whole distance dx in < oiJS<;f|uence of ilw* impulse ilu* only possible 
reason for Us doing so will he tin* p<istulated validity of the law of 
persistena*; the motion pr<idu(H*<l by i\ will have lasUjd after (\ itself 
had ceased U) exist or act. Hut if we do not regard this law as valid, 
then not <*ven the smallest iiorlion of the sliort jounu‘y in <iueKtion will 
really ho achii‘\ed; tin* moment that Cy so much as threatens to 
change the ]da<:e of and so transform itself into the determining 
for<‘e with which it purpos<«l to prodma* this result must <Iisappear at 
once, and the matter will never get as far as the <{ntriuu‘c into action 
of the fresh lomlition which could maintain lh<* motion; for the 
motion m^ver begins. is a function of .v, there may he a finite 
integral of tiie formula.v//'.v as long as wt* regard dx as a real magni- 
tude ; ami the calculation would lur more exad as this interval is less 
for which we take a value of^r as constant; but the whole integral 
becomes 0, if we regard dx as vanishing entirely. 
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In the piesent case we should apply this common mode of repre- 
sentation as follows ; if is the velocity generated by C^, or existing 
along with some initial value of according to the law of Persistence 
this y will hold good for the whole interval for which the integral is 
required. The succeeding condition Cg will be partly satisfied, in 
respect of what it has in common with Cp by the motion y which 
already takes place in consequence of only that in which 
deviates fiom Cj is a fresh active condition whose consequence dy, a 
positive or negative increment of velocity, continues in like manner 
from that moment through the entire interval of the integiation. It is 
the summation of the initial value y^ and of these continuously suc- 
ceeding increases or decreases, that gives the total of the result 
obtained between the limits in question. 

The tendency of all this is obvious ; of course it cannot tell us how, 
strictly speaking, it comes to pass that motion when once generated 
maintains itself; but still wc can see that the law of Persistence is not 
a marvellous novelty of which it might be questioned whether it would 
or would not be true of a given natuial motion ; in fact its truth is an 
integral part of our idea of motion. Either there is no such thing 
as motion, or, if and as there is, it necessarily obeys the law of Per- 
sistence, and could not come to pass at all if really and strictly the 
effect produced had to end with Hie cause that produced it. ■ For the 
law holds good not merely as applied to motion, but with this more 
general significance. No condition can act without having a result 
which is, speaking generally, a modification of the state of things that 
contained the stimulus or impulse to action ; and therefore apart from 
the principle of Persistence no result could ever be reached ; the exci- 
tation would begin to be inactive at the moment m which it began 
to act. 

164. If two elements change Uieir distance from one another in 
space, real motion must in any case have occurred; but it remains 
doubtful which of the two moved or whether botli did so, and in the 
latter case the same new position may have been brought about either 
by opposite motions of the two, or by motions in tlie same direction 
but of different amount. This possibility of interpreting what to our 
perception is the same result by different constructions continues to 
exist most obviously as long as wo look exclusively to the reciprocal 
relations of two elements without regard to their common environ- 
ment ; nor does it cease when we consider the latter also ; only in 
that case the possible constructions will not all seem equally appro- 
priate. Wc should prefer to regard as in motion tlic element which 
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is alone in altciing its position relatively to mnny which retain their 
reciprocal situations; still there is nothing to pi event us from con- 
ceiving that one as at icst, ami the whole system of the numerous 
others as moving in the opposite direction. I need not pursue the 
advantages which we gain in practice fiom this plasticity of our ideas; 
but the casuistic difliculties which metaphysic attaches to this Rela- 
tivity of motion, seem to me U) lest on meie misapprehensions. 

Let us conceivt* to b<?gin willi a solitary element in a perfectly void 
woild of space; is iheie any meaning in saying tliat it moves, and 
that in a paiticulai diiection ? Again, in what can its motion consist, 
seeing that the eh'ment cunn<»t 1»> moving ah<‘r its relations to lelaled 
points, as there are none, w’hile we should not even be able to dis- 
tinguish Ihe direction in which it would move from the other diiections 
in whicli it w’onld not mover' I think we must answer without 
hesitation ; us iemg ns we ;wlh<*ii* to ordinary ideas by speaking of 
real ^]>ac^*, and by w ltin;; down the traversing of it under whatever 
coiulitimi as a pOrtsif»le (Heuifeii<.c, there is no reason against re- 
garding the motion of this solitary element as one which actually lakes 
place, anil nom* ther<*roif* against recognising so-called ‘absolute 
imdion' as a reality. If perfe<tly empty space is wholly devoul of 
rclati'd points for purp<*seh of compaiison, even of distinetious between 
the quarters Ihv heavens, still this dors not plunge the motion itself 
into any muU am!»igmty or indelinitenesH of naiuie as to prohibit it 
from actually otcuning; only we lose all possibility of designating 
what <ic(urs. no\v<*ver little we may he in a position to distinguisli 
intelligildy between lliu point which is in the direction of the moving 
ohjeta <* and other points which are not, still it would distinct from 
all otlicrs as long us we legard as real the «*xtension <)f space which 
by its ilefmite position towanls all other points it helps to constitute. 
And however little we ccmld <listingui$h the din‘cti<m re in which ^ 
moves from other dirt'clions, hefure we had a giviin line in a par- 
ticular plfine whi<h wouM <h-fine tin* p<»Mtion of ra by help of the 
angle form<*tl I)eiw<*en them, still ea would //e in itself a p<‘ifectly 
defiaiU) tlireclion; for sueh an angle would not Iw capalile of l)eing 
ever ascertaimal and determined, unless the position of ez were 
already unambiguously at the moment when w'C applied our 
standanl of compuristm in order to define it. 

So the assertion tliat a motion is nial is certainly not dependent for acl- 
missibility on the implication (^f a change of relations in which the real 
clement in motion stands to others like it. Indeed, during every moment 
for which we conceive a previously attained velocity to continue ac- 
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cording to the law of persistence, the moving element moves with 
precisely the kind of reality which is held in the above case to be of 
doubtful possibility. True, in this case we are in a position to assign 
the direction of the motion, within a world in which it took place, by 
relations to other realities and to the space which they divide and 
indicate. Still all these relations in this case only enter into considera- 
tion as interfering or modifying causes ; the persistent velocity of the 
element, which we must not leave out of our calculation, is in itself, in 
fact, simply such a motion of a solitary element that takes no account 
of anything else. Thus, so far from being a doubtful case, it is truer 
to say that absolute motion is an occurrence which is really contained 
in all motion that takes place, only latent under other accretions. On 
the other hand, if we intended to acknowledge no motion but what is 
relative, in what way should we suppose it to take place? If we under- 
stand by it one which involves a real and assignable change of relative 
position on the part of the elements, how can this change have aiisen 
unless one or several of the elements in order to approach or to 
separate from each other had actually traversed the lengths of space 
which form the interval that distinguishes their new place from their 
old? But suppose we understood by relative motion one which was 
merely apparent, in which the real distances between pairs of elements 
underwent no change. Still it is clear that such an appeal ance could 
not itself be produced apait from motion really occurring somewhere, 
such tliat the subject to whom the appearance is presented changes 
its position towards one or more of the elements in question. 

166. Our conclusion would naturally be just the same about the 
other case which is often adduced ; the rotation of a solitary sphere 
in empty space. No doubt it would be iibsolulely undefinable till a 
given system of co-ordinates should determine directions of axes, with 
which its axis could be compared* But there is also no doubt that 
the specific direction of the rotation is not made by these axes which 
serve to designate it ; the rotation must begin by being thoroughly 
definite in itself, and different from all others, that it may be capable 
of being unambiguously reduced to a system of co-ordinates. AU that 
such a reduction is wanted for, is to make it definable; but what 
happens happens, whether we can define it or not; of course a 
capacity for being known demands plenty of auxiliary conditions, 
whose absence no one would conceive as destioying the possibility of 
the occurrence itself. Suppose we had the clearest possible system 
of co-ordinates at our disposal, and saw a sphere in a particular place 
of that system ; still we should fail to ascertain whether it was turning 
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or not, or in what direction, if it consisted of pcifcctly similar parts a 
distinguished to our eye neither hy colouring nor by variable reflex- 
ions of light. At every mouieiit ue should observe the similar 
api>earance a m tlic same point of space ; s\e siiould have no means 
of distinguishing one instance of the impression fiom another; aie wc 
to infer fiom this that a sphere of uiiifoiui colour cannot turn round 
in space, but only a chequered one ; and even this only with a limited 
velocity, for fc.ir the dilferent impuvssions of colour should blend into 
an undistingiusliahhi mixture to oni eyes? 

Heme \\t* ma} Ik? suie tliat such absolute lotation about an axis 
peifectly coiKK*ivahle ; in fact it is not in the least a pioblematic case, 
hut is contimially going on. We hu\e no pioof of any action of the 
luMVtn of the fixed stars on the motions \\ithin our plauetaiy system, 
nor is it lequircd to explain those motions ; both it and tlie influences 
of the other iilanets can never elaim to be regaided as more than 
ilistinbing cauws when w<? arc c*onsidt‘iing the levolution oi the earth 
and sun round their common centre of gravity; these two bodies 
tlierefore actually move* as a solitary pair in univc*!^!! space. And 
again, tin* earth, hy its< If, r<mtinii(‘S its t'xistin/* rotation about its axis 
ivltfioiit help cn hindrance* in It frcmi its ridalion to the sun. So in fact, 
iotaiion iii this kind, the jiossihilily of whuh is doubted, really occurs, 
only com'ealed by a<< essory < iicumstane<*s which have no influence 
on It; ind<*ed (la* instan(;e of a spinning to|i which maintains its 
plane of rotation ami 4>pposes nsistame t<i any change of it, presents 
U slrikingiy to our .senses, "i'he idea uf the reality of an infinite 
enqdy space and the other of an absolute i«f»lion of real <denu;uts in 
spare are thii.s most imturally united and are (‘(jually justifiable; nor 
will it vwr be feasible to substitute loi this nuide of representation 
anoliier which <‘ould form as <dear a picture in tlie mind. 

As wc have suiremlenvl the forinei of lli<‘s<i ideas, we have 
now to retf»m*ll(* the latter with tla* eontr.iry notion which wc adopt. 
Our observations up to this point could not <lo mort* than prove that 
the absolute motion of an elenu^iii in empty space was conceivable as 
a jiroecsH alremly in iution; what still nppi’ured impossible was Its 
b<‘ginning and the clndee of a tliroction and velocity out of the infinite 
2mmlH‘r oC (*qtwlly possible ones, 'rhis alone would give no de- 
cisive argument against an existing spact* ami an actual motion 
through it ; whatever inner developiiu^nt we cIkxjsc to Hubslituto for 
this appantnl suite of facts as the real and true occurrence, Uic im- 
possibility of a first beginning will always recur. Wc should have to 
be satisfied with setting down the fact of motion with its direction and 
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velocity along with the other original realities which we have to look 
on as simply given, and which we cannot deduce from a yet unde- 
cided choice between different possibilities. In fact, every permanent 
property of things, the degree of every force, and all physical con- 
stants whatever, might give rise in infinite recurrence to the same 
question ; why are they of this specific amount and no other, out of 
the innumerable amounts conceivable ? 

I need only mention in passing once more, that the unavoidable 
relativity of all our designations of such constants is not to seduce us 
into the mistake of considering the constants themselves as indefinite. 
The units to which we refer the measurement of a certain force 
and in which we express it, are arbitrarily chosen ; but after they are 
chosen it results from the peculiar and definite intensity of the force 
that according to this standard its measuicment must be g aud can- 
not be ng, A semicircular movement which goes fiom nght to left 
when looked at from the zenith, will go from left to light when 
looked at from the nadir of its axis. This docs not })rove that its 
direction is only detcimined iclatively to our position, Imt just the 
reverse ; that it is definite in itself independently of tliat position, and 
therefore to suit the observer's different points of view must be ex- 
pressed by different definitions relating to those points. 

Undoubtedly therefore, the real world is full of such constants, 
perfectly definite, yet taken by themselves incapable of being desig- 
nated ; they must be set down as definite even while they vary in 
value according to a law, under varying conditions ; for, to adhere to 
the example of the force above mentioned, its intensity under a new 
and definite condition will always be mcasuied by a function of g^ 
and never by the same function of 71 g. It is, as lias been obseived 
more than once already, only by application of our movable thought, 
with its comparisons of different real things, that there can arise 
eitlicr the idea of countless possibilities, which might equally well 
have existed but do not ; or the strange habit of looking on what is 
real as existent to some extent before it exists, and as then proceed- 
ing to acquire complete existence by a selection from among possi- 
bilities. Thezefore, if we recognise that the first genesis of real 
tilings is altogether incapable of being brought before our minds by 
us, though we find their continuance intelligible, we may accept 
absolute motion in space and its direction as one of the immemorial 
data from which our further considerations must start 

167. But It cannot be denied that one thorny question is left 
We admit all constants which, speaking generally, form the essence 
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of the thing whose Anther behaviour is to be accounted for; but here 
we have on one side an empty space which is absolutely indifferent 
to all leal things and could exist without them, and on the other side 
a world of real things which, even supposing it to seem to us in need 
of a spatial extenshjn of its ow n, is yet expressly conceived as wholly 
indifferent to the place which it occupies, and therefore just as in- 
diffeient to the change of that place, and incapable of determining 
by its own resources the direction of any motion to lie initiated, 
although actually engaged in one motion out of infinitely many. 
Sensuous jierc option may find no difficulty in such a fundamental 
mcoIioK'nce b<‘t\vt;on <1< ‘terminations which nevertheless do cohere 
togt‘thor; but thought must pionounc<i it quite inciediblc; for the 
cndeavouis of thought will always be diiccted to deiiving the causes 
which (l(‘lcnnino the <losliiiy of <‘xi.sting things from the natuie of the 
things thenisolvos. 'Jo sav that nuition is tlie natural state of things 
is utteily worilihjss as a philosophical idea; notliing is natural to a 
thing but to be what it is ; slates of it may be called matter of fiict, 
but cannot be <ialle(I natural ; day must always have their conditions 
eitlK*r in the things 01 williout tin in. Kach parth'ular thing, on the other 
hand,<'annotbe m motion meiel) in g<*m*ral,but its motion imist have 
a certain dio'clion ami vch^city; Anther, the whole assumption of 
original motion is <»nl\ of tNi* by a.scribing different direclions and 
velocities to diffeieiit elements; but as, at the same lime, it persists 
in regarding the elements as uniform, it is all the less able to conceive 
suc h (lifferent <*s as iiatuiul states, and is compelhul U> treat them simply 
as matter of fai l, and indeed as alien to the nature of tlui thing. 

In reality it was this caustdessm^ss that was th<^ principal obstacle 
to tlie r<‘cognilion of aijsolute motion; for what, strictly sp(‘aking, 
docs happen if the advancing eh^ment e traverses one empty space- 
point aA<*r aiKdhiT, without lauiig in its<‘lf at all different when it 
reaches tin* tliinl from what it was wdit^n in the first or Hcconcl? or, 
fruitless as tin? transition is, witlumt so much as receiving an indica- 
tion of the fact of its fruiil<*s8 occuricnce: finally, without making it 
pr>ssil)le for even an observer from without, wore it only by htilp of 
relations to other obj<*ctH, so much as to give a bare designation of 
the supposed proceeding ? And are we to supiiose that a process so 
unreal as this, a becoming wdiich brings nothing to pass, must of 
nccreSbity last for ever when once stimulated to action, though to 
begin with incaimble of originating without external stimulus? I’hcse 
toconceivabllities have at all times led to some rebellion against the 
view adopted by mecluinics (though it yields so clear a mental jacture 
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and is so indispensable in practice), which makes the moving ele- 
ment merely the substratum of the motion, without any peculiar 
nature which is affected by the motion or generates it by being 
affected. It is objected that motion cannot consist in the mere 
change of external relations, but must in every moment be a true 
inner state of the moving body in which it is other than it would be 
in a moment of rest or of different movement. Then can the view 
which concedes to space no more than a phenomenal validity offer 
anything satisfactory by way of a resolution of this doubt? 

168 . Let us suppose a real element e to be in inner states which 
we will sum up in the expression p. Then the question for us could 
not be whether would produce a motion in space, but only 
whether could form the ground of an apparent motion of e within 
space for a consciousness which should possess the perception of 
such space. We will begin by making the same assumption as we 
made in the discussion of time^ ; that the consciousness m question 
is an absolutely immediate knowledge of everything, including there- 
foie and is not based on the acquisition of impressions by means 
of any effect produced by Bp on the knowing subject ; and therefore 
does not compel us to attribute to this subject any specific and 
assignable relation to Cp. 

Then, I think, we may consistently conclude as follows. Such a 
consciousness has no more ground for ascribing a particular spot in 
the space of which it has a mental picture, or motion in a particular 
direction, to the of which it is aware, than has power in an 
actual empty space to prefer one place to another as its abode, or one 
direction to others for its motion which has to be initiated. If we 
want to bring befoie ourselves in sensuous form what appears the 
reasonable lesult under such imaginaiy conditions, — we can only 
think of a musical note, to which we do no doubt ascribe reality in 
space, but localise it most imperfectly, and then only in respect of 
its origin : or we must think of a succession of notes, which we do 
not exactly take to sound outside space, but which still remains 
a purely intensive succession, and has definite direction only in the 
realm of sound, and not in space. 

I should not adduce such utterly fictitious circumstances, were they 
not about on a par with what is usually put forward by popular 
accounts of the Kantian view; a ready-made innate perception of 
space, without any definite relations between ,tbe subject which has it, 
and the objects which that subject has to apprehend under it. But 

[Cp. p. 256 sup.] 
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in reality we find the consciousness in question invariably attached to 
a definite individual being c, and in place of immediate knowledge 
we find a cognition which is always confined to the opeiations of 
e on f. Besides this postulate, however, something more is rcquiied 
for the genesis of phenomena of motion in the experience of e. 
Whatever the inner state p within e may be, and in ^\ha^evc^ way it 
may altei into q and its effect tt on € into k, still, for an c that is simple 
and iindiffciciituled in itself all this could only be the ground for a 
peiception of successive contents, not foi their localisation in space 
and for their apparent motion. IMoie is requiied than even a jilurality 
of clomt'nts, differtml states of excitation, operating 

simultaneously on a simple <, No <loul)t, the felt cliffeienccs of their 
action might fuiuish r, siqqiosing it able and obligtxl to apprehend 
them by spatial pciception, with a clue to the determination of the 
relalivc positions which their images would have to occupy in space. 
And alterations of their action would then lead to the pi*rccption of 
the relative motions by which these images changed their apparent 
places as companxl with each (ah<*r. But the whole of the collective 
mental picture which had thus arisen, whether at rest or in motion, 
would still be without any defmile situation relatively to the subject 
which perc<}ived iU 'rhe compl<*tc homogeneoiisuess of this latter 
would inalv(‘ it analogous to a uniform sphere, so that it could turn 
round within the multiplicity wliich it pictured to itself without ex- 
periencing, in doing so, any alteration in the actions to which it is 
subjected, or any, therefore, in its own perceptions. To make one 
arrangement of phenomena tifu; distinguishable from another ar- 
rangement ciaov ^ downward motion to the right from its countcr- 
|)art in an upward motion to the lefl, it is essential that the directions 
in (question should be unmistakably distinguished in the space-image 
for f itself by a qualitative mark ; then t will be abkt to refer every 
action or modification of an clement to that direction to which it 
belongs according to the (jualitative nature of the impression made or 
of the modification of that impression. 

The result of llie argument comes to this, after the insertion of 
some intennediaio ideas which 1 reserve for the psychology. It is 
true that a simple atom, endowed with' a perception of space, might 
find occasion in the qualitative differences of the impressions received 
from innumerable others to project a spatial picture of phenomena 
with a definite configuration of its own. But for this same atom there 
would be no meaning in the question what place or direction in 
absolute space such images or their motions occupied or pursued^ 
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What could be meant by such an expression in general would not 
become intelligible to it till it had ceased to be an isolated atom 
endowed with knowledge, and had come into peimanent union with 
a plurality of other elements, we may say at once, with an Oiganism ; 
such that its systematic fabiic, though still to be conceived as itself un- 
spatial, should supply polar contrasts between the qualitatively de- 
finite impressions conducted from its different limbs to the conscious 
centre. The directions along which consciousness distiibutes these 
impressions as they reach it, in its picture of space, and in which it 
disposes such images as appear to it of its own bodily organism, 
would alone furnish consciousness with a primary and unam- 
biguous system of co-ordinates, to which further all impressions 
would have to be reduced which might anse from variable intercourse 
with other elements, e the subject of perception may then gain 
further experiences in this intercourse, such as prove to it that per- 
manent relations exist between the other elements towards the totality 
of which € can give itself and its body varying positions; and then 
the inducement arises to look in the spatially picsented picture of the 
outer world for a fresh system of co-ordinates belonging to that 
world, to which both its permanent relations and «’s varying positions 
shall be most readily reducible. 

But it will again be essential to any such fresh system that it should 
be defined by a qualitative distinction between the perceptions 
which are assigned to the opposite extremities of one of its axes ' ; 
though on the other hand what place this whole system with its inner 
articulation holds in absolute space, or in what direction of absolute 
space this or that of its axes extends, are questions which on our view 
would cease to have any assignable meaning at all. For this is just 
what does not exist, an absolute space in which it is possible for the 
subject of spatial perception with all the objects of its perception, to 
be contained over again, and occupy a place here or there. Space 
only exists within such subjects, as a mental image for them ; and is 
so articulated for them by the qualitative difference of their Impres- 
sions, that they are able to assign the appearances of other elements 
their definite places in it ; and finally, it is the thorough coherence of 
all reality which brings about that each of these subjects also presents 
itself in the space pictured by every other in a station appropriate to 
the totality of its relations with the rest of what the world contains;' 
and thus it happens that each of them can regard the space which is 

* [This alludes to the distinction of < up ' and * down ' furnished by the feeling of 
resistance to the force of gravity. Cp. § 287.] 
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in its own perception as a stage common to all, on which it can itself 
meet with other percipient subjects than itself, and can be in relations 
which agree witli theirs, to yet another set of subjects. 

169 . But it is still necessary to return expressly to the two cases 
given above, in order to insist on the points in them which remain 
obscuie, Wc saw that they piesent no special difficulties on the 
common viow^; if we have once decided to accept empty space as a 
real extension, and motion as an actual passage thiough it, then 
rectilinear progress and lotation of a solitaiy element might be 
ac cepted into the bargain as processes no less real although undc- 
finiible. Jhii we should now have to substitute foi both of them an 
intcTiial condition of r, say />, wdiose action on an c endowed with 
perception pioduces in tlii.s latter (he spectacle of a motion of through 
the space mentally repicsented by c. Now accoiding to the common 
view the absolute of /*, whether progressive or lotatory, though 

it r<‘ally took place, yol was nndefinalde. The reason was that the 
obstTving consciousness whiih luwl to define it was treated only as an 
omniprestmt immediate knowhnlge, possessing itself no peculiar relation 
with its object which hcl{>ed to define its perception; therefore the de- 
signation <^f the aclnal oceui rente would have been (‘{fected in this case 
by co-ordinat(‘S independent of the obseiver; and as none such were 
found in empty space the problem of designating this occurrence re- 
maim'd insolublv, though its reality was not theieby made less real, 

For us the cjise is different. What we want to explain is not a real 
movement out.*iid<' us, l)ut the semblance of one, which does not lake 
place outside, within us ; therefore for us the prostuice of the observing 
subject t for whom the semblance is supposed to be forthcoming, and 
the definite relation of * to the external efficient cause of this semblance, 
is not merely the condition of a |}OHsible designation and d<'nnition of 
the apparent motion, but is at the same time the condition of its 
occurrence, as apparent. So we too, within the phenomenal world 
which we represent to our minds, may accept the progress or rotation 
of a solitary e for a real occurrence, if we do not forget to include 
ourselves in the conception as the observer c, in whose mind alone 
there can be a semblance at all. For then there must in any case 
be a reaction and a varying one between e and c as elements in one 
and the same world, and it is the way in which the action of t on us 
changes from «r to x whiles* is itself undergoing an inner modification, 
that will define the direction of the apparent motion in question with 
reference to some system of co-ordinates with which we must imagine 
tlie space-perceiving t to be equipped from the first if its universal 
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perception is to admit of any method of application to particular 
things. 

170 . Still I feel that these doctrines are inadequate, as strongly as I 
am persuaded that they are correct ; they leave in obscurity a particular 
point on which I will not pretend to see more clearly than others. It 
concerns that tiansition of e from one inner state to another which in 
acting on us produces for us the semblance of a motion of e. It must of 
course be conceived as going on at times when it does not act on us, or 
before it begins to act on us; and at those times it can be nothing but an 
inner unspatial occurience which has a capacity of appearing at some 
later time as motion in space by means of that action upon us which it 
is for the moment without. Here we are obstructed by an inconvenience 
of our doctrine which I regret, but cannot lemove ; we have no life- 
like idea of innei states of things We are forced to assume them in 
order to give a possibility of fulfilling certain postulates of cognition 
which were discussed above ; but we cannot poitiay them ; and any- 
one who absolutely scoins to conceive them as even analogous to the 
mental states which we experience in ourselves, has no possible image 
or illustration of the constitution by help of which they accomplish this 
fulfilment of essential requirements. 

This lack of pictorial realisation would not in itself be a hindrance 
to a metaphysical enquiiy; but it becomes one in this particular case 
where we are dealing with the conceivability of the motions in question. 
When the element e traverses an apparent path in our perception it is 
true that the beginning of the series of inner states, whose successive 
action on us causes this phenomenon, must be looked for not in e itself, 
but in the influence of other elements ; but still the undeniable validity 
of the law of persistence compels us to the assumption that an impulse 
to motion when it has once arisen in e becomes to our perception 
independently of any further influences the cause of an apparent 
change of place of the sense-image, with uniform continuance. The 
same assumption is forced on us by another instance, that of two 
similar elements e which unceasingly travel se the same circle, being at 
the opposite extremities of its diameter. 

We can easily employ the ordinary ideas of mechanics to help out 
our view so far as to assume an inner reaction between the two 
elements, which, if left to itself, would shorten the distance between 
their sense-images in our perception ; then there would still remain 
to be explained the rectilinear tangential motion, which, continuing 
in consequence of the Law of Persistence, would counteract this 
attraction to the amount needed to form the phenomenal circle. 

V 
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Now whal inner constitution can we conceive e to possess, capable of 
producing m our eyes the phenomenon of this inertia of motion? 
Considered as a quiescent state it could never condition anything but 
a permanent station of e in our space, considered as a piocess it still 
ought not to change Cj, into in such a way that the new momentary 
state q should remove the leason for the continuance of the same 
piocess wliich took place during ; we should have to suppose an 
event that never ceases occurring, like a river that flows on evei the 
same without stopping, 01 an unicsting endeavour, a i)rocoss which 
the result that it geneiates neither hinders nor prohibits fioin con- 
tinuing to produce it afiesh. This conception appeals extiaouiinary 
enough, and justifies a mistrust which objects to admitting it bcfoie 
it is proved by an example to signify something that does happen, 
and not to be a mere creathm of the biain. 

It is certainly my belief, though I will not attemiit a more definite 
proof, that mental lite would present instances of such a self- 
perpetuatiug process, ^^Ili('h would correspond in their own way to 
the idea, extraordinaiy us it Is though not foreign to mechanics, of 
a of motion. Perhaps there may even be someone who cares to 
devote himself to pin suing these thoughts furthei ; after we have been 
so long occupied with the unattainable puri)08e of reducing all true 
occunencc to mm* cliange of (external relations between substrata 
which are in themselvtjs unmoved, even fashion might require a 
transition to an atnmpt at a ( omprehensive system of mcchanies of 
inner states; then we should perhai>s find out what species arc 
admitted as possible or excluded as impossible by this conception of 
a siais as such, which lias hitherto been as a rule rathc*r carelessly 
handled. TiW then, our notions on the subject have not the clear- 
ness that might be desired, ami the law of persistence remains a 
paradox for us as for others ; I will only add that it presents no more 
enigmas on our view than on the common one. The Aict of such an 
eternal continuance of one and the same jirocess is actually ad- 
mitted by mechanics; the strangeness of the* fact is what it ignores 
by help of the convenient cxijrcssion which I have quoted, of 
motion/ 

171 . I may expect to be met with the question whether it woul<I 
not be more advisable to abstain from such fruitU*ss considerationH ; 
it is not, however, merely the peculiarity of the presui^positions that 
we happen to have made which occasions tlicm. Poisson, in § na 
of bis * Mechanics,' in speaking of uaifoim motion according to the 
law of persistence, observes; ‘the space traversed in a unit of time 
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is only the measure of velocity, not the velocity itself; the velocity of 
a material point which is in motion, is something which resides in 
that point, moves it, and distinguishes it from a material point which 
is at rest ; ' and he adds that it is incapable of detailed explanation. 
I am better pleased that the illustrious teachei should have expressed 
himself somewhat cavalierly on a difficult problem, the solution of 
which was not demanded by his immediate purpose, than if he had 
philosophised about it out of season. He, however, is not open to the 
charge of tabng a mere formula of measurement furnished by our 
compaiing cognition for a reality in things; on the contrary, he 
justly censuies the common notion as overlooking a reality to which 
that fozmula should only seive as measurc. Velocity and accelera- 
tion are not merely the fiist and second differential quotients of 
space and time; in that case they would only have a leal value in as 
far as a length of space was actually traversed ; but it is not only 
within an infinitely shoit distance, but in every indivisible moment 
that the moving body is distinguished from one not moving ; although 
if the time is zero, that which distinguishes them has no opportunity 
to make itself cognisable by the body describing a path in space and 
by the ratio of tliat interval to the time expended. 

It is impossible to deny this while we speak of the law of per- 
sistence. If an element in motion, that passes through a point, were 
even in the unextended moment of passing precisely like another 
which merely is in the point, its condition of lest would according to 
that law last for ever. Therefore, we shall not indeed conclude with 
Zeno that the flying arrow is always at rest, because it is at rest in 
every point of its course. But we shall maintain tliat it would have 
to remain at rest for ever if it were at rest in a single point, and that 
so it would never be able to reach the other places in which, accord- 
ing to Zeno's sophism (which rather forgets itself at this point), the 
same state of rest is to be assigned to it. Now if that in which this 
essence of motion consists cannot exist in an indivisible moment as 
velocity, i.e. as a relation of space and time, but nevertheless must 
exist with full reality in such a moment, then of course nothing 
remains but to regard it as an inner state or impulse of the moving 
object which is in existence prior to its result. We may admit too 
that this impulse moves the clement; for however it may itself have 
arisen by the action of external forces, still Poisson and we were only 
speaking of the impulse which has arisen, in as far as it is for the 
future the cause of the persistence of the motion. 

172. The parallelogram of motions teaches us the result of the 

V 2 
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meeting of two impulses in the same movable raatciial point. Its 
validity is so certain that all proofs which only aim at establishing its 
ceitamty have merely logical inteicst; we should here l^e exclusively 
concerned with any which might adduce at the same time the mean- 
ing of the doctiine, or the ratio kgts which finds in this pioposition 
its mathematical cxpiession as applicable to facts. 

If a subject *S’ has a predicate p attiibuted to it under a couchtion tt 
this same S as detei mined by v could possess no other predicate y; 
foi every condition can be the ground of one consequent only and of 
no othei. Thus, the two propositions is and Is each of 
which may be coucct in itself, speak of two diileicnt cases <u two 
difienmt subjects; meie logical consideration gives no determining 
principle to decide for what predicate ground would be given by tluj 
coexistence of the two coinlitions «• an<l k in the same case oi in the 
same subject. The real woikl is constantly presenting this problem; 
different conditions may seize upon an elcmt‘nt, which they can deter' 
mine, not niciely in suc<*(‘hsion, but at once ; and us long as no 
special presuppositions arc math? no one of them cun be postponed 
or jiiefencd to the others. Just as little can the conflict of tlleir 
claims remain uudeeidetl; in ever) case a result must ]>e generated 
which IS detonnined by the two conditions together. 

I thought this charaeteiistic of the real world woith a few words of 
expi css notice; it is generally pi osupposed as self evident and allen- 
tion turned at onca to determining the form of such a result. If wc 
are to attempt this in an absolutely general way, we shall flisl have to 
reflect on the possibility tliat the conditioning force of the two may 
depend on their priority in time, and conseqatmtly there may be a 
different result if x follows v and if v follows k. In the <.ase of 
motion this doubt is solved by the law of persistence. The element 
moved by the condition v is at every moment in tlie exact state of 
motion into which it was thrown at the moment in which the motion 
was first imi>arted. Then‘fore at whatever moment the second con- 
dition K begins to act all tlic relations are just tlie same as if ir was 
only l>cginning to exert its influence simultaneously with x, and so the 
order of the two conditions in time is indifferent. Jlut even so it 
remains doubtful whether x will endeavour to give an element e acted 
on at the same time by the condition tt the same new movement 
ij which it would have imparted to it In the absence of «r. If we con- 
ceived p as the motion produced first by nr alone, then the motion 
resulting from tlie two conditions might possibly be not merely >+<7 or 
p but also + i?) ( I ± or / ^ (x i a) ; if, first, g had been produced 
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alone by jc, the addition of tt would turn it into (i±«) or (p + g) 
(i + O* obviously indifferent which of the two formulae we 

choose ; the only function of the mathematical symbol is to designate 
p and q as absolutely equal in Tank j the result which is produced is 
stiictly speaking neither sum nor product. Now as the order in 
time of the conditions is indifferent, ^ ^ (r ±5) must (i + 0 5 
this equation is satisfied by either of two assumptions ; that d = e, or 
that both = 0 . I do not think it possible to decide on general grounds 
for one or other of these assumptions with reference to the joint 
action of any two conceivable conditions however constituted ; on the 
contrary, I am convinced that the first has its sphere of application as 
well as the othei ; therefore though it is a familiar fact that the second 
holds good for motions and their combinations, I can only regard 
it, in its place in my treatment of the subject, as a fact of the real 
world, such as is easily interpietcd when established on other evidence, 
but such as in default of that confirmation could not be reliably proved 
a prior/. The meaning of this fact then is, that n simultaneous 
motions produce in the element r in a unit of time the same change 
of place which they would have produced in n units of time if they had 
acted on e successively, each beginning at the place which e had 
already reached. It is unnecessary to observe how the final place of e 
and also, as the same relations hold good for every infinitely small 
portion of time, the path of e as well, determine themselves by this 
principle in accordance with the parallelogram of forces. 

This behaviour of things is akin in significance to the law of per- 
sistence ; just as by the latter a motion once in existence is never lost 
if left to itself, so too m its composition with others none of it is lost, 
m so far as the collective result completely includes the result of each 
separate motion. Only, the process by which tliis collective conse- 
quence is attained must be single at every moment and cannot contain 
the multiplicity of impulses as a persistent multiplicity ; it is the resultant, 
which blends them. The expression would correspond to the 
former idea by indicating the two motions which may be allowed to 
succeed one another with a view to obtaining the same result j the 
other, p y, would express the latter, the process by which this result is 
reached ; namely that the motion in the direction p would be con- 
tinuously displaced parallel to itself through the condition q, 

173. In declining the problem of a deduction of the law of the 
parallelogram I expressly said that I only did so in its place in my 
discussion. But if we make the ordinary assumptions of mechanics I 
believe that the restriction of it to mere empirical validity is quite 
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baseless. I find it maintained that all attempts to pi ovc it as a neces- 
saiy tiutli of the understanding have to meet the argument that there 
is nothing in oui leason to compel us to assume piecisely this arrange- 
ment to exist in nature. There would be, it is said, no contiadiction 
to the natuie of our reason in such an assumption as that the physical 
01 chemical quality of the malciial points and the mode of generation 
of the forces bi ought into play had an influence on the amount and 
diicction of the lesultant. For instance, forces of elect! ic origin 
might influence dogiee and diicction of the resultant differently from 
foices of gravitation, or attractive foices diffeiently fiom lopulsivc ; it 
is admitted that this is not the case, but alleged that it is only expe- 
rience that tells us so. As against this aigumont I must remind my 
readers that the geneial scienco of mechanics treats of forci*s only 
in as far as they are caus<‘s of perfectly homogeneous motions, dis- 
tinguished by nothing but direction, velocity, and intensity, and not 
\vilh reference to other and seciet piopcrties. The law of the paial- 
lologram applies directly to none hut the above motions, and to them 
only as already unpaited and so brought under the uniform law of 
]>ersistciice ; and this apjdicatiou excludes all icfeiencc to the history 
of what precedes tlieir oiigin. In the same way the movable eleinonis 
«ne taken to be simply and solely substrata of motion, ami pcilectly 
indifferent to it, I'hat component, witli respc^ct to which they are 
purely homogeneous masses i)0sse5*sing a (luantitalively measurable 
influence on the course of their motions only by the resistance of 
ineitia, is conceived as standing out separately to begin with from the 
rest of their ciualitative nature. 

Granting these postulates our reason has no longer a number of 
possible cases before it ; on the contrary, it is certain that two motions 
which arc nothing but changes of place, and have no force behind them 
which can influence their persistence, can produce no monr tlian their 
sum if they arc similar, or their difference if they are opjroscd. This 
determines the maximum and minimum of the change, because no 
increase or diminution of what exists can take place without a reason. 
But supjiosing that there are other relations between two motions 
besides complete agreement an<l complete opposition, it is equally 
certain that if the nature of the case admits of both impulses being 
obeyed at once both will have to be satisfied as far as it admits ; 
for again, nothing can lie subtracted from their complete satisfaction 
unless the new phenomenon of subti action has a compelling cause 
that hinders the complete continuance of what already exists. Now 
it Is tise nature of space which in virtue of the infinite variety of 
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directions possible in it admits of these lelations of impeifect oppo- 
sition between motions. And this same nature of space, by permitting 
the diflfeient directions to be combined, and compensated by each 
other, makes possible the complete and simultaneous fulfilment of the 
different impulses ; and theiefore the determination of the result in 
accordance with the law of the parallelogram is of course a necessity 
and there is no alternative which can be treated as equally possible. 
This was the proper occasion to notice the objection just refuted ; for 
as long as the question was how the inner movements of things modify 
each othei it was possible for the total result of two simultaneous 
impulses to be an increase or diminution of the phenomenon in 
question dependent on the qualitative peculiarities of the impulse 
itself. But when it comes to be decided that their results in the e 
which is acted on aie nothing but two homogeneous motions, and when 
these motions come to be regarded as already produced or as commu- 
nicated to then the fuithcr composition of the motions can only 
result according to a simple law that regaids what they are at the 
moment and not the uttcily extinct history of their past. 
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374 . The clcnicnts of Real Kxistence have hitherto been spoken 
of only in so fai as re^,^'^l(ls the positions occupied by them in Space 
and the changes in those positions; as regauis the foim and nature 
of that which takes up and changes its positions, we have been silent. 
This latter question, \Unch at the point wo have now reached wc 
shall be called on to consider, is usually stated as the theoretical con- 
struction of Matter. If 1 weic to give this name to the following 
investigations, it could only be with the reservation that I under- 
stand the philr)Soplii(‘al problem which is commonly designated by 
it in a clianged sense. For this Matter, the construction of winch 
is reepmed, is not a ready-made lact c^pen to obscivation. Real 
*Kxihtcnctt— as known to us in Space — consists merely of an in- 
definite nuinlxi of individual <jbjccts variously distinguished liy 
inherent differences in their wmsiblc qualities. At the sam<‘ time, 
however, we learn by observation and compaiison of these objects to 
perceive a numbei of common propeitics in which tlujy all, to a 
greater or less extent, participate. They arc all alike extended in 
space; all alike show a cerUuu tendency to maintain their positions 
against any allempl to change them ; they all oppose a ciTtain vU 
iftertiae to any efforts to move them. Tliese common properlies of 
things, which are consistent also with the most manifold differences, 
may be classed together under the gcneiic name Materiality, and 
Matter would then be a general term standing for anyUiing which 
participated, to whatever (‘xtent, in the al>ove-mcntionecl modes of 
behaviour. The probl<*m of philosophy would be to determine what 
is the subject of which these are the attrilmtes, and under wliat con- 
ditions there arise in their successive grades the forms of existence 
and of action which we comprehend under the name of ‘Materiality.' 

A general consideration of these questions must have regard to two 
posdble inodes of answering them. Conceivably the Real Existence 
which appears to us under forms of action so homogeneous, may be 
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not merely of like, but of quite identical nature throughout, and may 
owe the differences which characterise it to subsequent accessory con- 
ditions. But it is equally conceivable, that Beings originally distinct, 
and such as cannot be comprehended in the totality of their nature 
under any one notion, should yet be bound by the plan of the ^\orld, 
in which they are all included, to express their own inmost and hetero- 
geneous Being, where they come into mutual relations, in a language 
of common currency, i. e. by means of the properties of matter. 

176. I shall not now attempt to determine, whether the present 
age with its more extended knowledge of nature has discovered 
grounds decisively favouring the first of these suppositions — what is 
certain is, that the ancients, who fiist propounded this view, proceeded 
on no such sufficient grounds. The conception of an attribute 
admitting of being applied to things diffeiing from each other, they 
hastily transformed into the conception of a real identical subject 
underlying the vaiietics of phenomena. This example has unfortunately 
been very generally followed by Philosophy in subsequent times, and 
the days are still quite recent when the most strenuous attempts were 
made to construct this universal substratum, though even if it had 
been shown to exist, it would have been most difiicult, if not altogether 
impossible, to deduce from it the different material bodies to the 
explanation of which it was supposed to be necessary. In any case, 
this universal matter could not have been adequately deteimined by 
reference to those piedicates which constitute its matenality. For, all of 
them, extension, reaction, vis ineriiae, denote merely the manner or mode 
in which a thing behaves or is related. They do not in any way touch 
the nature of that to which these changes of behaviour are attiibuled. 

There arc two ways in which it may be attempted to get the better 
of this difficulty. As we are under no obligation 'to lay claim to 
universal knowledge, so it may simply be granted, that Matter is a 
real deteiminate thing, but known to us and intelligible only in respect 
of its behaviour. This is roughly the point of view which is adopted 
by Physical Science, Science distinguishes that which is extended 
and opeiative in space from the empty environment in which it 
appears. But it leaves the oiiginal nature of this substratum unde- 
fined, or asciibes to k only such general characteristics as are forced 
upon it by the analysis of individual objects. By so doing, Science 
gives up the attempt to construct a theory of a universal matter, pre- 
ferring rather to examine into the nature of phenomena singly, whilst 
assuming the existence of a common basis underlying them. On the 
other method, if we attempt to deduce the general properties of 
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matter fiom the nature of the leal thing of which they are proilicatcSs 
we are met by a well-known difficulty. We convinced oui selves, 
when treating of ontology, that to look foi the essence of a thing in a 
fixed quality and then to leprcsent the modes of its activity as con- 
sequences deiivative fiom this, was a method which could novel be 
successful^ We saw, that all those foims of insight which seemed 
to explain the inner natuie of things weie only possible because they 
were nothing but foims of vision, ajipearances such as a consciousness 
may piesent to itself. What Liy at the bottom of such perceptions, in 
external leality, always convcitcd itself into some kind of activity 
or proc'css 01 inotle of lelalion. And liowever stiong may be the 
impulse to attiilnite these living piocesses to some subject, w'c* had to 
give up the attempt to explain the mai vellous fact of active being, by 
representing its activity as the meic predicate of an inactive subject. 
Similiiil}', in the piesent ciisis it would be labour mis-sjient to attempt 
to clesciibc the leality undeilying the forms of material existence pre- 
vious to and independent of these its manifestations. There does 
however still n*main something to be done, vis. to determine the place 
which this iiiiiccessible sulistratum occupies in the sum-total of exist- 
ence. At any Mte we must be clear as to wdietlior we mean to legard 
it as something absolutely 01 iginal and specific, standing in no con- 
nexion with other forms of reality, or as itself, no less than its pro- 
perties, an intelligible part of llie onler of tlie universe. The attempt 
to explain the oiigin of matter mecliunically is now regarded as im- 
possible; no tlieoiy of a universal matter can show how the existence 
of matter first became possible and then actual. All that cun be 
done is to indicate the manmr of its existence and its pla(.e in the 
order of the world. Not until the nature of matter had been thus 
explained, and so could be taken for granted, could the attempt be 
renewed to deiive individual phenomena hy mechanical laws from the 
universal fact of matter. 

178. 'rheu^ has never been a deailh of such attempts ; I shall con- 
tent myself with a biief mention of only a few; confining myself to 
those which stand in the (Josest relation to existing opinions on the 
same subject. According to Descartes, extension and conscious- 
ness constituted together the two ultimate facts of ptToeption, both 
being equally clear and neither admitting of being merged in the other. 
Having made this discovery, Descartes proceeded with a light heart 
to treat also the m extmsa and the res co^itmis as equally simple 
and dear. He considered that these were the two original elements 
» [Cp. Bk. 1. Chap, a, § ai.] 
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of the world, and he maintained that they had no further community 
of nature than such as followed from their having both sprung from 
the will of the creator, and being involved in a relation of cause and 
effect, which the same will had established. Doubtless, an advance 
was made upon this view by Spinoza, in so far as he conceived of 
conscious life and matenal existence not merely as springing from the 
arbitrary will of the creator, but as two parallel lines of development, 
into which, by reason of its two essential attributes, the one absolute 
substance separated itself. At any late, it was established that the 
matei ial world does not proceed from any principle peculiar to itself, 
and of undemonstrable ongin : the Reality underlying the forms and 
relations of matter in space is the same as the Reality, which in the 
intelligible world assumes the form of Thought. 

But I cannot convince myself that Spinoza got further than this 
point towards a solution of the questions now before us. Though 
insisting on the necessary concatenation of all things, even to the 
extent of denying every kind of freedom, he hindered the development 
of his view, by introducing banen logical conceptions of relation, the 
metaphysical value of which remained obscure. A logical expression 
may often be found for the content of a conception by enumer^ ting a 
number of attributes co-oidinated in it. All that this really means is 
that every such deteimination a is imposed upon the single object 
in question by the given condition p, with the same immediate neces- 
sity with which in another case the determination b would follow upon 
the occurrence of q. But we cannot tell in what consists the unity of 
a substance, which apart from all such conditions exhibits two original 
disparate sets of attiibutes, leaving it open as to whether these are 
eteinal foims of Being {cssentia\ and as such help to constitute the 
nature of the substance, or whethei we aie to undei stand by them 
merely two modes in which the nature of this substance is apprehended 
by us. The fact that in respect to the infinite substance every influ- 
ence of external conditions must be denied, makes it all the more 
necessary that the innei relations which are contained in its essential 
unity, issuing as they do in such very different modes of manifestation, 
should be explained and harmonised. The striking peculiarity of the 
circumstance that Thought and Extension should be the attributes 
thus colligated, is not explained away, it is only hidden from view by 
the suggestion that besides these attributes, there are an infinite 
number of others, which though inaccessible to our knowledge are 
yet co-oidinated together in the nature of the absolute after the same 
incomprehensible fashion. 
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Again, every individual existence in the material woilJ may be 
logically subsumed under the universal attiibulc which is called by the 
not very appiopiiate name extension, as species or subspecies ; l)ut, 
in the merely formal conception of absolute substance, there is nothing 
whatever to determine why out of the infinitude of possible modifica- 
tions of the absolute substance which are logically conceivable, one 
should exist in reality and anothei should not — or, supposing it to be 
held that in the infinite unexploicd totality of existence all these 
numberless possibilities as a matter of fact are realised, there must still 
be' some reason why the < -vents within the limits of oui own cxjicricnce 
take place in the order in whicli they do and not in anothei. 'Fhoso 
two attributes of the infinite substance w’ould, if left to themselves, be 
able to develojic merely the system of all possible conse(iucnccs 
derivable fiom Uiem; Imt such is not the reality which we find before 
us ; in order to arrive at that we iieeil either a plurality of uudeiivtsl 
existences, or a simple plan (‘npablif of b(*ing the reason why of the 
possible conse(iU(‘nces of those i>nnciples some occur ofu^n, others 
i)ut rarely, and all in such infinitely various combinations. 

Once more, it is line that no modification of the one attiihule can 
be deiived out of a mtulifnnition of the oilier, and then‘fore thought 
cannot be (hiiived from extension nor cxtensiim fioin thought. But 
the loghal iinjuissihility of deiiving <me from the other analytically 
cannot invalidate the possibility of their s}nth<‘tic combination in 
actual reality, except on a view which ti(‘ats l<;gical subordination as if 
it were the same wath deiHtndence in fact, and confuses a condition 
with a cause. The nocessaiy admission that in iJeiag there arc 
elements which cohere and mutually affect each oiIkt, though in 
tliought they are incommensurable, cannot be replaced by the weaii- 
some repetition of the assertion, ‘ ordo et coniiexio rerum idem est 
aUpie oulo ct oonncxio idcarum.’ Whalevei refeieiicc this proposition 
may l)e supi)osi*d to have, whether to the paiallclisiu of the forms of 
Jleing in the totality of the w^oild, or to the combination of physical 
and psychical functions in the life of each individual, as long us 
consciousness and extension have admittedly no common term, there 
can be no common term between Uic order and connexion of their 
respective modifications. Their alleged identity can only be under- 
stood in the restricted sense that always and in every case the modifi- 
cation ^ of the attribute ^ corresponds with the modification a of the 
attribute A, and that the change of a into a is followed always by a 
corresponding change of into fi. liut there is no proof that the 
correspondence which is exhibited as a matter of fact between — « 
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and 3 — 3 rests on any identity of nature; or, in other words, that the 
transition between two modifications of the one attribute is or expresses 
or repeats the same thing in a different form as the corresponding 
transition in the other, I cannot, theiefore, discover that Spinoza has 
advanced the explanation of the material world in its relation to the 
spintual. Instead of a metaphysical theory, what he gives is scarcely 
more than a logical classification. According to this, material and 
spiritual existences may be ranked under two disparate categories^ 
which, both as real determinations in the nature of the absolute, and 
in all that is produced from it, aie, not indeed by any inner necessity, 
but always as a matter of fact, combined. It is quite possible that w»e 
may not be able to make any advance worth speaking of beyond this 
point ; but, in that case, we must admit that we have arrived at a 
icsult which is woith almost nothing, and we shall not feel bound to 
make any profession of enthusiasm on account of such a trifling 
addition to our knowledge. 

177. I shall touch only bnefly on the kindled speculations which 
our own idealist philosophy has developed moie recently. Schelling 
contented himself at fust, as Spinoza had done, with tlic recognition 
of that Law of Polarity, which as a fact constrains the absolute to 
develope itself under the twofold form of Ideality and Reality. He 
interested liimself more, however, m showing the constant presence of 
these two elements in every phenomenon, and explained the manifold 
differences of things as arising from the preponderance of one or other 
of lliem. But it soon became evident (as would have appeared even 
more clearly if his demonstration had been successful) that he intended 
to regard this duality not as a mere fact, but as a necessary process 
of differentiation involved in the onginal nature of the Absolute. At a 
later period, he was dominated, as was Hegel, by the thought of a 
development within which the material world appears as an anticipa- 
tion of the higher life of the Spirit. Of this development Hegel 
believed himself to have discovered the law. 

It would be impossible, without going to extreme length, to give a 
representation of the governing purpose of Hegers account, which 
should be at once faithful to the original, and at the same time 
adapted to our present habits of thought. I shall confline myself, 
therefore, to attempting to show that he has confused two classes of 
questions which ought to be kept distinct. After satisfying oneself 
that the purpose of the world is the realisation of some one all- 
comprehensive idea, and after being further assured that the arrange- 
ment of the forms of existence and activity in a fixed system is ' 
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quired as a means to this realisation, one may proceed to ask, what is 
the place of matter in such a system ? what necessary and peculiar 
function is served by it ? It would then be natural to speak first of 
matter in its most universal foim, ue. materiality as such; and we 
might hope to find that the same innei process of development, 
following which the original idea of matter bicaks itself up into 
certain definite postulates of existence, necessitated by the corie- 
spondence of the idea with the whole sphere of leality, would be 
followed in like maiinei by the concrete foims which difTcicnt objects 
assume in filling in the common outline, and that these would be 
similaily developed. No one now believes in the jileasant dieam that 
this project is realisable, still less that it has been loalised. Still, there 
is nt>thing unintelligible m the notion itself. What tioublos us is the 
obscurity of the connexion heUveeu this ]>rojecl and tlie second of the 
problems 1 alluded to, that of showing how the postulates dictated by 
the lilea are sati.'-ficd lu»th in exisUmce us a whole, and in the complex 
rouise of actual events in paiticular. As regards the foimcr point, it 
may he suflicient to brar in mind that the self-developing idea is no 
mere system of conceivable possibilities of thought, but itself living 
leality. I'luj same reflexion cannot, howevci as often it is wrongly 
made to do, seive the i>la<e of a system of mechanics, determining in 
reference to each (‘onciete existence in Space and "rime why piecisely 
here and now this laLhci than some othei manifestation of the idea 
should necessarily be realiseth 

178. More in accordance with the scientific vu*ws at present held 
is the leaching of Kaul. I can remember how a few decades ago ilie 
student us<id to liear il said that of all Kant’s epoch-making works 
the deepest were those which treated of the Metaphysical basis of 
Natural Science. While admitting the worlli of what Kant has written 
on this subject, I cannot value it quite so highly, I lament, in tlic first 
place, the gap which scparalo.s the results of these speculations from 
those of the Criti(j[ue of the Reason. Tire ideal nature of space which 
is !issertc<l in the Crituiuc is h(‘re left almost out of account ; the con- 
struction of matter is attempted exclusively from the oi dinary point of 
view, according to which there is a real extension, and there must be 
activities adapted to fill it. I lament no less what has previously been 
observed by Hegel, viz. that there should remain such uncertainly as 
to the subject to which the activities thus manifesting themselves in 
Space, and so constituting matter, arc to be attributed. That this 
subject is what moves in Space, and that it is the reality which undcr- 
*Ues our sensations, these seem to be the only determinations of it 
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which aie not derived from what the properties of matter show them- 
selves to be by their subsequent effects. Who or what this is that is 
thus movable or real remains unexplained. Taking into considera- 
tion the fact that Kant used to speak of things in themselves in the 
plural, it seems probable that his thoughts on this subject did not pass 
beyond the conception of an indefinite multiplicity of real elements, 
an obvious hypothesis, which was likely to recommend itself to him 
for the puiposes of Physical Science. This view is confirmed by his 
mode of deriving the differences of individual existences fiom com- 
binations of the two ^ primary forces in vaiying degrees of intensity, 
which IS his invariable explanation of matter as a phenomenon. Now 
these diffeiences of combination would have nothing to stand upon if 
they are not based on specific differences of nature in the teal elements 
which they combine. Although, theiefore, it is not explicitly laid down 
that the Real elements are originally distinct, still this intciprelatiou is 
quite as little excluded, and it may be admitted that what Kant is 
endeavouiing to explain is not a universal matter, but lathcr the 
universal form of materiality, together with the siiecial manifestations 
which are developed within this form in consequence of the character- 
istic natuie of the Reality which the form contains. But, sui)posing 
this to be admitted, we should still be at a loss to explain how this 
real existence is related to Space, in which it thus makes its ap- 
pearance. If we refer back to the Ciitique of the Reason, we find one 
thing settled, but only in the negative. True Being can neither be 
itself extended, nor can the lelations m which it is expressed be other 
than purely intelligible ones. The problem would then have been to 
show how the elements of Real existence are able to present them- 
selves to our consciousness * — in which alone space is contained — in 
such a way tlaat they not merely take up definite positions, but also 
have the appearance of being extended in Sj)ace. K.ant never really 
handled this question. The forces of attraction and repulsion whicli he 
mentions can only be understood on the supposition of certain definite 
points from which they are put in operation lly the ultimate elements. 
Moreover, if Space which is continuous is to be continuously filled with 
matter, differing indeed in degrees of density, but still such that no 
smallest particle of it can be absolutely driven out of Space even by the 
greatest pressure, and if matter is to an unlimited extent divisible into 
parts which still remain matter, there seems to be nothing left for our 
imagination but to conceive of extension in Space and impenetrability 
as original and fixed characteristics of the real substratum, which 
* [I.e. attraction and repulsion.] * [<Auschnuung.*J 
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thus becomes the basis of further cnquiiy. But in that case, what we 
should have would be neithci a univcisal matter nor the universal 
foim of materiality. The latter would be meiely assumed as the 
common chaiactciistic in leal elements otheiwise divcise, in ordci 
that it might serve as a basis for investigation into the relations 
subsisting between different material existences. This result would 
not be very unlike that which is soon i cached by the ordinary 
reflexion upon Nature. Diffeient kinds of unknown elements are 
assumed, which owing to causes also unknown we come upon, each 
of them in nuineious specimens, at diffeient points in Space. At 
these (lifTcrent points each fills a ceitain volume with its piesence; 
their presence is manifested by the cbangt‘b of position which they 
originate, and by the resistance wdiich they offer to any attempts 
coming fiom without to leniovc them from their occupancy or to 
lessen its extimt. In other words, wc tliink that theie are many 
different kinds c>f mailer which aie distinguished foi us by the diffeient 
coefliciciits which we are compelled to assign in each of them to 
the action of certain foices or inherent tendencies common to 
them all. 

370. 'riie application of this conc(‘ption of foice in order to 
explain the fundaiueutal ciiialities of nuittei has always been regarded 
as the most valuable advima; of Kant’s Philosophy of Natuie, though 
to some it has seijmod to go fuither than expciieiice would wanaiit. 
Kant himself does not appear to me to have allcnved tins motive 
clearly enough to emerge which led him to this view, tlioiigh theie can 
be no doubt as to what it was, and wc may trace it thus. He mentions ‘ 
I.ambcrt*8 account of Solidity as a necessary property of all material 
existence. According to Laml)ert, it follows fiom the vciy concep- 
tion of Reality, or, in other words, it is a conHciiucnco of the hiw of 
Contradiction, that the mere fact of the piesence of a thing in Stiace 
makes it impossible that any other thing should occupy the same 
position at the same time. Against this it was contended by Kant 
that the Law of Ccjiiliadiction c<mld not by itself keep back any part 
of matter fiom approaching and making its way into a position 
already occupied by some other part This objection is not quite 
fair* We should not expect the physical impossibility referred to 
to bo produced ly the Principle of Contradiction, but only in ac- 
cordance uoiih tixat principle and hy the fact of solidity which for 
practical purposes, wo assume as an attribute of Real Existence. And 

\ [Kant. Mctaphyslschc AnfimgsgrUude der Naturwiss. Bynaniik. Lchmlai I. 
Asmrkung.] 
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%vhy should we not make this assumption if there is nothing at variShea 
with it in experience ? It is no sufficient reason against doing so to 
uige, as Kant does in the course of his ‘ Pi oof ’ of this ‘Piecept No. i’ 
of his ‘Dynamic,’ that to make way into a position is a motion; and that 
in order for theie to be a decrease or cessation of motion theie must be 
a motion proceeding fiom an opposite quarter, or rather a something 
which can pioduce such a motion, a motive force. For the view of 
atomism according to which the smallest particles of matter are pos- 
sessed of solidity, though it would admit that motion makes its way 
up to the surface of a body, would not admit that it makes its way 
into the body; yet, accoiding to this view, the effects of the impact 
communicated would not vanish without producing an effect at the 
suiface of the solid matter, but would be distiibuted fiom one atom 
to another, 01 td several atoms, and so become imperceptible. 
Whatever difficulties may attend the explanation of the phenomena 
by this method, at any rate a closei investigation than has been 
entered on by Kant would have been requiicd in older to exhibit 
them. 

Again, what Kant adds in his note is not to me convincing. lie 
admits that in constiucting a conception it is allowable to assume any 
datum to stait with, c.g. solidity, without attempting to explain wlut 
the datum itself is. This, however, he says, gives us no right to affirm 
that the hypothesis is altogether Incapable of being explained by 
mathematics. It seems to him that such a view would only hinder us 
in the attempt to penetrate to the first principles of science. But 
supposing we wcie willing to go so far with Kant as to assume the 
force of expansion, to which he gives precedence, would this be more 
than a datum, which could be used certainly to explain subsequent 
manifestations, but was itself taken foi granted and would not admit 
of being deduced fiom the natuic of real existence as such? 1 'he 
point at which a man will declare himself satisfied iu this matter really 
depends in each case on his individual taste. There could be no real 
necessity to follow Kant in assuming something more than solidity as 
a fact puie and simple, unless it could be shown that solidity itself 
is either impossible or inadequate. Now the question whether it is 
impossible must for the present bo left out of account ; inadequate, 
however, it certainly is. The fact that no visible body is of unvary- 
ing extension, but all are susceptible of compression or expansion, 
would, it is true, apart from Kant’s assumption of a continuous 
plmum in space, form no immediate disproof of the solidity in 
question, though this obviously implies the allegation of unvary-* 

VOL. L X 
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ing volume. The atomic thcoiy, postulating empty spaces between 
its solid elements, would have a different explanation for the varying 
size of substances. But all the phenomena of elasticity, in which 
bodies lesume their foimer shapes so soon as the exteinal agencies 
which detei mined them to change have ceased to opeiate, piove 
beyond question that there must he in the ver} natuie of real exist- 
ence conditions capable of producing stat(‘R of Being which as yet 
are not The foim and extension, con^cqucntly, wliich an (»bjccl of 
sensible p(‘iception assumes, cannot attach to it as an oiiginal and 
fixed pioperty, but aic lathei a vaiying staU* of its t‘xistence, dct<*rmined 
by innei conditions inhciont in its Being. Srnnetimos, the object is 
permitted to appt'ar in its tnie foiin, sometimes it is hindered from 
doing so ; in the latter <‘ase, however, i. c. wh<;re the inm*r states of 
Being anj picveiitcd fioui giving llieniselves cxjirtjssiou, they make 
known their exisUmce by the resistanci‘ which they offer to tlu* adverse 
influences. These inner delenuinations may be spoken of a.s 
in order to distinguish them fiom pn>pafia. It will tlieu be seen not 
to be enough to ascribe solidity, as a piojxaty, though it wcuf only to 
the smallest paiticles of matter. ‘‘I’he atoms lheinsi*lv(‘s must have 
c<‘riam moving foicoh attaeliing to them, in order to nuke the ever- 
changing volume oven (rf comi>osile botlies int(‘l]igible. 

'J'hus we may say provisionally that Kant regarded as fundamental 
in this problem of Hcienee that principle which w(‘ cannot dis- 
pense with even though we prefer the oihijr primaple ; but which may 
very well ludp to explain that other principle. I’his sedid matter was 
not a fact open to obstTvation ; it was not .so even as u]>pli(*d to the 
smallest panicles; it was an hypothesis. I haute, it could lu* denied, 
and every occupation of spac<* not merely by Itirgi* visible iKxltes, but 
by their smallest olcmcnls, could be regarded as a periudually (‘hanging 
state produced by the force of expan.sion, according as its action was 
fu'e or impeded. Stated in a few words Ukj case stands thus. If 
every inatciial existence, remaining always indivisible, occupied the 
same space at om‘ time as at mioihcr, solidity might be predicated of 
it as an original cjuality which it must not Ikj attempted furlh(*r to ex- 
plain. But, now, inasmuch as extension, though a chmuhr imhkhilis^ 
is not a eharadtr invariahilh of matter, the (‘Xlension which a thing 
has at any moment is the result of conditions which though present 
at that moment may vary at otlier moments ; one of these conditions 
iies in matter itself, and offers a resistance, though not an insuperable 
one, to tho.se which come from williout, 

180 * I wish to dwell for a moment longer on the difference to 
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which I have leferrcd between a fixed quality and a foicOp Wi* hivt‘ 
been long convinced that what we ordinal ily call pH^peitieft of things 
are leally only modes which they assume, or inanifeslailon.s M’Ia<h 
become known to us as the result of their interaction. Hiings d<» 
not have colour except as seen by us, and at the nioniont when in 
combination with waves of light they stimulate the eye. Tin*) an 
not haid, except in relation to the hand which attt»mpts to niovo <»r 
pierce them. As a matter of fact, then, should be at a \n>< to 
point to an indubitable instance of what wc mean by a cjualily <^f a 
thing. All we can say is, that vie are clear oui selves as to wliat 
we mean. By a quality is meant that which a thing is for itself and 
independently of any of its relations to other things. Ifeiv e, in order 
to exist, a quality neither icquires these othei things, nor U interfered 
with by them. A foice, on the other hand, is not, like a <in.dity, 
something belonging to things as such. In order, theitjfnu*, foi u 
thing to be what it is, w^e do not attribute to it any fon<; of heiny , 
though we do speak of its having a fr>rce of s»-ir-conseiv.it!(aj, m 
opposition to cei lain conditions wdiich we a.ssume to be i.ipable (4 
changing it. Oui conception of a force, lh(‘iefore, involvt‘s the lhon;»lii 
that the character of a thing is neither umihanging, nor yi't on die 
other hand cletcnninable to an unlimited extent from witliotu, Ratiier, 
it implies that when the two thing.s meet, tlu*y both undergo a real 
change, the change of the one clepending on the nature of ilie ollnT, 
but each at the same time by its own nature forbuhling a change* 
without limits or one which w'ould amount to a sum ntler of its c:;.s«?n- 
lial Being. If qualities attach to things in their isolation, fon can 
only belong to thorn in consuhTation of ibtdr relation to (mcIi otla-r ; 
they are, in fact, conditions wdiich enable' one thing (o art*ec:t aiKdlier 
and to place itself to it in different relatioij«, U is in this sense ilsu 
Kant speaks of the foiccs which fill spac<‘; tJu‘> Ixdong to thr , eparatn 
paits of matter, and aie biought into activity by U«‘sc? parts in their 
mutual relations; their appropriate effects they either succeed in pro» 
ducing, or else sliow to be present by the resistance which tht‘y offe* 
to other forces tending to hinder them. Ilcfre, however, it may 
objected that Kant did not confine hiimsolf to the exposiii<in rtf 
this process, but that taking this for granleil as a uiuver.H;illy pre- 
supposed fact, he imported into tlie discussion considerations of quite 
a different order, attaching to the .term ‘Force/ which he 
I do not believe that Kant himself is lia!>lc to the charge here made 
against him; but the popular view of nature which was suggested liy 
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his doctrines, has given rise to a iiumbci of false opinions, and these 
therefore we shall now pioceed to examine more at length. 

181. It is no doubt most useful to be able to ex{)iess the imp(«rt 
of an iiiliicate lelation between seveial connecttcl points, by means 
of a single woid; at the same time, thcie is dangci in doing 
th s. Aftei the woid has been called into existence, not only aic \\c 
able to combine it w'ith othci wuids, but we aie led to suppOftC that 
cveiy sucii grammatical combination lia*> something leal coin‘Si>ond- 
ing with it in fact. Thus, wc .speak fast of all of fmee, and then of 
ilie force of mattei. The use of the gi laiivc in this imsianct*, implying 
as It ihxs that inatto! is })Ossesscd of (nice, or, that foicc is ixricised 
by matlci, has suggested lh<*se inlciniiii.ible question^ concerning the 
natuio of ioice as siu ii, and its lelalhaj to mailer oi wliicli it is a 
hmciion. Such questions cannot be ♦ .iftil) answered at once, when 
slated in this fonn. To uijd< island, howevci, the ol 

which tlius concaptinii of foict‘ admits, we have only to obseiee tlie 
ouliuiiiy usage of J’hysual Sch'Met*. Physics makes no mention ol 
Poice in inscll, but onl) of its ell\‘et.s, he. of the changes to whuli it 
gives rise, or which it hliidei.*). It is nioicover agaln.sl the f-aw ol 
PerMsIence that an eliammt .damld of It.<.cif modify iu own tales ; the 
impulse (o chan, nui <1 lioin soim other ekaiienl. 'riuc% an 

element n is not po.^sesM'd ol a force //until a second element /ms 
presented to it on whhh it may tale eKVet. 1’he forte* is really pto- 
ilueed in a by the lelalion U> b ; and it cliuiigeft to / or / if either the 
nature of the second clt‘ineut or the relatitin of u to it is changed 
Now, observiiliou shows that tluTe is nothing imptissilile in the 
alicmpt to lietcnuinc the nature of the elenuaits, tht* relations in wliit h 
Uiey may stand to each other, ami the changes wiiicli ilit‘y ua- 
deigo in tonsequence of these relations. VVe can umU*rHtand how, 
when ehmenls ctmlaining .specific amounts of generic properties entci 
into specific forms of stiine general reUlion, thent arc general vffetis 
which follow' and vary proportionally according to definite law.s. 'J'he 
proposition, a is posse.ssetl of the force />, when all that it implies is 
fully staler!, in the first instance merely conveys the assurance that 
wloiu'vei n is brought into a specific relation with a given ^d'liu-nt 
4 changes of state will be experienced biXh by a and by b which will 
go together to form tlic new occurrence, of fixed character and 
amount, v. Having arrived at this result we may then go on to 
speak of this fixed detenninute force in another way, as if, i. c. it were 
present in a in an ineffv‘elive and iiuleteiininate form, its definite eifcct 
being supposed to depend on subsequent conditioning cheuinstauccft, 
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e. g. the nature of the elements ^ or e which come into contact with a 
the peculianty of the relation ni or n into which a is bi ought, the pre- 
sence or absence of some third circumstance. To all these causes 
the actual realisation of the result n or k might be ascribed. Even 
this mode of statement, however, expi esses no more than a presump- 
tion as to what will necessarily happen in a given supposed case. It 
follows in accoi dance with the geneial law which connects the changes 
of things wih one another, that the ciicumstances being such as they 
are, no other icsult could have happened. Each of the elements, in 
virtue of its own nature, contributes to this lesult, and it is an allow- 
able mode of statement first of all to represent them as containing 
severally and individually all the required conditions, and then to 
lectify the ciror of such an assumption by adding that the force 
potentially inherent in each element cannot become active until 
the element enteis into some specially detci mined relation. As 
a matter of fact, it is this special iclation which gives rise to the 
foice. If we desire a definition of foicc, we may say that it is 
that quantitatively and qualitatively deteiinined result, which may or 
must ensue, whenever anyone element cnleis into a specific iclation with 
any othei. It is only for convenience of speech that this future result, 
which under given conditions we are justified in expecting, is ante- 
dated as a property already present though inopeiativc in the clement. 
I'his being understood, there can be no harm in thus speaking of a 
force as being asleep and awaiting the moment of its awakenmont, 
accoi ding as the conditions, which together with the specific nature 
of the element constitute all that is ncce&saiy to produce the result, 
aie present or absent. We shall perhaps make the matter clearer, if 
we adduce other instances besides those of physical forces with 
which we arc moie immediately concerned. 'I'lius, it is the same 
conception of foice which we have in view, when w^c speak of the 
powers of the mind, the revenue-yielding power of a country, or die 
purchasing power of money. In this last case, no one seriously 
believes that the cunent coin contains some latent property which 
gives it its value. The possibility of obtaining a given quantity of 
goods in exchange for so much money depends on highly com- 
plex relations which men enter into for purposes of traffic ; and the 
value of the money changes not owing to any change in the substance 
of the metal, but to a change in some one of the conditions by which 
the value of the money is for the time being determined. There would 
be no power of purchase in money if there were no market in which 
to exchange it. Similarly we are quite justified in speaking of the 
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Power of Judgment as a piopeity of mind. When we make an asser- 
tion in icgaid to any given matter before us, which is what piopcrly 
constitutes a judgment, it is certainly our intellectual nature that is 
called into exercise ; at the same time, however, it would be nonsense 
to speak of a power of judgment, which belonged to us before we 
came to make use of it, oi one which was constantly being exciciscd 
without refcicncc to any distinct object-mattei. It is impossible to 
say more than that we aie coiislituled by natuie in such a way that 
the mind, when it is acted upon by impre&bioiis fioin without, not only 
leceivcb the imptcssions singly, but leiuMs upon them in that way of 
compainon of tlicii diJOfeient conU‘iits which we call jutlginenl. It is 
^only at the moment when it is exendsed that the Powci of Judgment 
is living and present, and this a]»i)lies not only to the reality of the 
activity, but also to its natuic and content; thi*so likew'iso being 
dopendent on the conditions which bring them into existence for the 
time being. We may say the same as regards the conception of force 
which (diLains hi Mechanhs. 'rims when we s[)(‘ak of centrifugal force, 
w(^ do not m(‘an that this is possessed by Bodies as such, when they 
me at rest. We nt once see that we are speaking of effects which may 
01 must take place uluai b/Klies aie rotating oi being swung loiuuL 
If we distinguish frcjm lh(‘He‘ forces ceitain others, such viz. as the 
altraclion which Ixalies exercise upon each otlu^r, and call the latter 
primary loites inhen*nt lit the bodies as such, all that we mean is that 
the (’oiiditions under which such forces arise art* extitmiely simple and 
always fulfdletl. In oicler for two el(*ments to be drawn to e*ach oth(‘r 
by the force of attraction, all that is reepured is that they should exist 
at the same lime in the same world of space. Iliis one condition, 
however, is indispensable ; it w^ould have no meaning to say that an 
element gravitated, if there wore no second element to delcrmine the 
direction of its iiiolion. • 

We shall not, therefore, attempt to detcTinine what actual relation 
subsists between foices and tlie lioilies which are their substrata, be- 
lieving as wi* do that the problem itself results fiom a misunderstand- 
ing. No such Halation exists in the sense that a force can in any 
way be separated from the body which we call its substiatum. Its 
name ‘force’ is only a substautivc-name employed to express a pro- 
position, the sense of which is, that certain consequences follow upon 
certain conditions. What it signifies Is neither a thing, nor any cxist- 
Ing property of a thing, nor again is it a means of which a thing could 
avail itself in order to produce any given result. It merely aflirnis the 
certainty that a given result will happen in a given case, suiqiosing all 
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the necessary conditions to be complied with. Nor can wc oui solves 
attach any meaning to those hastily-conceived maxims* which iirti 
popularly held to expiess the tiuth on this subject, ‘^uch o.g. as that 
there can be no foice without mattei ; and, no matter without Inice. 
These equally stale propositions merely add a small giiiin of truth to 
the old eiior in a more pei verted form. It is ratliei true that tlieie is 
no force inherent in any mattei, and no matter which by it.vlf iiiis or 
brings with it any kind of force. Every force att*ic;ht*s to some 
specific lelation between at least two elenKUits. On the other haml 
no opinion is here expiessed with regaid to the tpieslion as to win ther 
it is possible for tw'o elements thus to be brought in relation without 
some foice being cngendeied. It is dangeious to attempt to lay 
down propositions by the way with regaul to matters of laet, m‘*i<;Iy 
for the sake of making a verbal antithesis. 

182. If these cousideiations aie legaoled as c onehiaive, tlie i‘‘rm 
force will be uiulczstood, not iudet‘d in the Sfi^e in wliah it i. 
sometimes used, vix. as a Law according to whi< h lh.n;'> J.il.e pi u •*, 
but as an asseition in reganl to each single ewe to whi( h the (enii 
applied that we have in that case an instance tlni (»iieiMti<jn o( 
the Law. Thus understood, the term will not suggest any meta 
physical explanation as to why the particulai fa<tH /////a 7 fall under 
the gcneial Law. 

It is this sen.se which Physical science is content to adopt wh**u 
making use of the teiin. P'or the practical aim of seiema*, that i^f 
connecting events in such a way as wall enable us on the laois of 
present facts to piedict the Future or unriddh.* the Past, it is toimd 
amply sufficient to know tin; geneial kuv nt tin* siu cession ol pb«*no- 
mena and by inserting the sptx'tal modifirati(m.> of its londiiions 
which occasion prescribes to determim; tin* natme til tin* reMilt, 
Science can affiord to l>e indiffi'rent as to tin; inner ton!n*Kion by 
which results are made to follow unte(;e< tents. iL cannot In* maim 
tained that this was all that Kant inUaulcfl Ui !>e understood by his 
conception of force, lie everywhere speaks as if he iiniant to ex* 
plain extension not as a simple consetiueuee of tin* exisuaiee of 
matter, but rather as due to the action of a foicts 'I*his is a vt*ry 
different conception of foice from that according to which it is 
regarded simply as the connexion of plu-noniena in jua/ordance with 
liaw. Clcaily he means by Force something which is itclive in tin* 
stiicL sense of the word, something which, he believes, will punluce 
real changes of state; whereas, the counter-thec^ry, confining 
within nairowcr limits, asH<;rts only that they follow each other in 
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orderly succession. The popular view of nature which based itself 
on Kant’s doctiine ixnpoitcd into the idea of physical foicc all those 
associations which are suggested by leflexion on our own conscious 
activity. In order foi this doctiine not to seem to be at variance 
with the observed facts of the outer woild, it had to be toned down, 
and, in spite of the manifokl contradictions which the idea involved, 
the activity was regarded as Will or Impulse unconscious of itself. 
These latter-day devclo])nicnts of Kant’s view I shall for the present 
leave to take *care of themselves. It will, howwer, be und(*i stood 
after what I have urged in the ontological portion of my vvoik 
as regards the relation of cause and eflect, that this view which has 
been made to heai so heavily on Kant, is one in wdneh I fully agree 
with him— I agice with him in the g<‘n<‘ial recognition of an inner 
process and activity, in viitue of which tilings are able to be that 
which, according to the fie(iuent expression of Jdiysicists, it alone 
belongs to them of light to lx*, viz. interconnected points serving as 
the basis of over-varying combinations, centres fiom which forces 
proceed and to which they uduin, points of intciscction at which 
different conviTging processes meet and cross each other in fixed 
succession. I do not i(‘grct that Kant sliould have n‘fused to put 
this view on one side. I i egret lather that he should not have 
bi ought us to closer <iaail<*rs witli it. 'I'he gom*ral position for which 
I have already coiilcnded does not rcquiie to he fuither clabonited 
in reference to this sp(icial case of l^hysual causation. An element a 
cannot produce the effi‘<'t p merely because thcie is a general law /), 
which pi escribes that when a stands in the relation m to the result 
p shall follow. No doubt this result does ftdlow in the given cas«?, 
i.c. wc who arc tlie spectators sec and know that it dot\s so. But, in 
order fur the change itself to take place, in order for a to give birth 
to an activity un<lor these new conditions which it did not picviously 
produce, it must undergo an expeiioncc through being placed in the 
relation w which olln^wisc it w^oukl not liave undeigone, and, 
siinilaily, the effect p could never be brought home (o merely 
because the relation /// cxiated Iwtween i and a. The existence of 
the relation m must have lieen by i before it could liave been 
acted on. Hence, the results which aris<* in each case are not con- 
sequimees of mere relaiims which sulisist between a and 6. These 
relations, as we call them, are really inner states of Bring, which 
things cxi)cricnce as the result of their mutual activity. It is not to be 
expected that this theory of an uncca.sing activity of the inner life of 
things will be of much real assistance in tlic explanation of each 
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separate fact of nature. It is a supposition, however, w’iiich it is 
necessary for us to entertain if we are to cease to regard the woild 
fiom a point of view^ which however useful it may be foi piactical 
purposes is full of inconceivabilities, the view, viz. that the elements 
of existence are without individuality and without life, endowed with 
reality merely because a netw’ork of relations is established between 
them by the agency of geneial laws. The usefulness of this lattei 
point of view, if considered merely as a half statement of the 
tiuth, I shall not dispute, wdiilst at the same time I .shall point out 
how far it is applicable and justifiable, and when and where it is 
nocessaiy to recur to W’hat actually takes place m the nature of 
things. 

183. Out of the multitude of opinions \vhich offer themselves for 
consideration at this point I shall make mention, fust, of Kanf s views 
according to wdiich there are two foiccs nece.ssaiy to eveiy mateiial 
existence, the foice of atti action, by which things are made to cohere, 
and the force of icpuLsion by which they aie (‘.xpiindijcl ; the two 
together foiming a standing clement in the couuih'ss attempts at 
explanation which have been made since Kanfs time. I must coiift*ss 
myself that I do not feel much interest in these two forecs. When 
the point is raised as to bow it can be that a given laulter has 
definitely fixed limits of extension, it is easy to sec that theie must be 
some reason why it is what it is — neither more nor le.ss-d.e. there 
must be an atti action of the parts, wdiich if it weie allow^ed to work 
alone would reduce the extension to nil, and there must also be 
icpulsion, which similinly, if it were the only principle at w’oik, would 
make the extension infinite. This is .simply a logical iinalysi.s which 
might be applied to the conception of any real exi.stence which Inis 
a definite magnitude in space. The enfpiiry dfn‘.s not bt^eome meta- 
physical until it deals with two further (juestions ; how, that is, 
two mutually opposed forces aie possible, both attaching as they do 
to the .same subject; and what that is which produces and main- 
tains them in such varying proportions as are rcquir<‘d in order to 
give rise to the manifold difierenccs of material things in point of 
extension? 

The fust of those two questions has been made a subject of in- 
vestigation by Physics. It was considered that to ascrilw to matter 
two equally original opposed forces would involve a contradiction in 
terms. The attempt was therefore made to assign the two forces to 
different subjects. The mutual attraction of the parts proccoch'd from 
the ponderable elements, the repulsion was n^garded tus confined to 
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particles of imponderable ether; and thiidly, an intcichange of ac- 
tivities between the two classes of elements was admitted, in oidci to 
explain those vaiying states of equilibrium between attraction and 
repulsion which the facts lequircd. Whcthci this lust result was 
seemed by the hypotheses is foi our picsent puipose indifTeient. It 
may be admitted that the icasoning is logically sound, though the 
conclusion is only iieccssaiy, if, in compliance with the usage of 
language, both foices aic conceded as oiiginul and essential attiibutcs 
of the subjects to which they attach. ITow the whole matter may be 
regaided fiom a different point of view, for which the couise of my 
argument will .ihcady have piopaicd the way, I shall now piocced 
gradually to unfold, iguoiiiig piovisioiially arguments deiived from tlie 
alleged ideality of space. hwVt'ii if we adopted the oulinaiy view of 
the iiatuie of space, it would not iCtdly become any less difficult to 
exidain, why the mutiitil ndation between two elements, bek)nging to 
the same woild, should Ixj om of absolute repulsion, when this fact 
would seem rather to show that the world to which thiy belonged 
was mjJ the same; nor would it be hiss woiuleifiil that two other 
elements, both of tluiin, similaily, supposed to belong to one and tlie 
sam<‘ woild of extended matter, should be ditiwn towards each other 
by su<h an absolule foice of attniction, as tiiat if (Inac weie no 
countcraeting piiniiplc, the w^hole possibility of theii extension 
would be annihilated, (.ince giant that the W'oild is a single 
wdiole, aiul not a ineie confused aggiegate of existences, au<l it 
will follow that its comj>onent elements cannot be governed by 
any abstiact piiuciples of attraction or mpulsion, driving them 
continually out of or into one another, but must aim at the conserva- 
tion of the whole ordei, which, in accordance with the intention of 
the whole, assigns to each one of them its place at each moment of 
time. 'J’he foice which pioceeds from the collec‘tive mass of the 
elements, is one whiidi detci mines the position of those elements and 
which, while it seems to reside in each mdividual element, r<‘ally st'ts 
itself against any <leviation ftom the law imposed on all. it sets 
limits to the nearness oi lemoteness of objects as regards each other, 
appearing in the one case as the force of repulsion, in the other, as 
that of attraction ; in both cases acting as a corrcctiv<' wherever tlKjre 
is a tcml(‘ncy in the object to oiiposc the leciuinjineiils of the whole. 
I wish to see the order of tnir thoughts on this subject reversed. 
We are accustomed to regard the posilnm of a thing as the result of 
ccttaltt forces acting upon it. The first consideration, as I think, on 
the contrary, is precisely the position w'hich a thing occupies, as deter- 
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mined by its nature and character, in the woi Id-system, and the fiist 
and only function which a thing as an individual has to peiform, 
seems to me to be to retain this position ; while atti action and re- 
pulsion we may represent to ourselves as the two elements into which 
this self-conservation of things admits logically of being analysed. 
In reality however what happens is that the self-conservation assumes 
one or other of these forms according as the needs of the moment 
give occasion to it. We must postpone the consideration of the 
question, as to what takes place m the innei nature of things when 
the place in which they find themselves at any given moment is out of 
harmony with the place marked out for them. As a phenomenon in 
space, the tendency to return to an equilibrium must necessarily appear 
in its simplest foim, either as the appioximation or as the separation of 
two elements. Hence it is possible to refei all physical pioccsses to 
motive forces consisting of attraction or lepulsion. Dut it is not the case 
that on all other occasions things aie empty of content, and tliut 
these foiccs attach to them merely foi the time being. Rather, like* 
the gestures of living beings, the foices arc merely the outward ex- 
pression of what is going on witliin. 

184u Thus far, no doubt, the statement of our views has conveyed 
the impression that we regarded the world like a picture having fixed 
outlines, within which cveiy single point invariably occupies the same 
position and clings to it with equal tenacity. Such a picture would 
be little in accordance with the facts. We have long known that the 
woild is never at rest and that the picture which it piescnts is for 
ever changing. Yet, the whole case is not stated even when we have 
grasped this tiuth. Admitting that the picture of reality is what it is 
at any given moment in viitue of its essential connexion with the 
ariangemcnt that prevailed the moment before and that which is to 
prevail the moment after, the forces emanating from the different 
points of space must still derive their power to act on each separate 
occasion from the law which pervades the whole. The connexion 
between the whole and the pan is peculiar to each case, and is very 
diffeicnt from a mere instance of the operation of law in general, 
such as is known to us by observation and makes it possible to us 
to apprehend the process of the woilcl as the result of innumerable 
individual forces working by invariable rules. I have, iiowcvcr, 
alieady^ endeavoured to show that this plan or idea cannot be made 
real in this off-hand way of itself and without means ; rather in(lt‘C(l 
that it piesupposcs unifoimity of action on tlie part of tlie dements, 

‘ LK g. § 67.] 
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so that under like conditions like consequences flow from them, quite 
independently of the place which each occupies in the univeisal plan. 
Hence, even assuming that the woild is ceaselessly in a slate of flux, 
our view that the permanent tendency of each thing is to maintain 
the place which belongs to it in the system of the universe, and that 
this is what gi\es to it its foice, does not exclude the opposite or 
physical view according to which the couisc o( events in the woild is 
c\j)laincd as due to varying combinations of constant foiccs. I 
may add that the supposition of a numher of forct s attaching to the 
same elements at the same time, but acting in diflTcrent directions, 
does not seem to me lo be liable to any c>f the objections which are 
commonly urged against it. No doul)t, il would be unintelligible as 
applied to two <:l(.‘ments woiking in isolation, but il is not so as 
applied lo elein(*nts betw(‘en which a connexion has lx‘en established 
owing to their belonging to one and the same woild. We may learn 
to comprehend this by the experience^ of our own lives. Oiii actions 
are conditioned by many different systems of motives, which opeiate 
on us al (he same time. 'J'lie satisfaction of our physical wauls may 
e. g, be inconsislfiit with the social good. What family-afl<‘clion 
r<*quin‘S of us may roiiflic't with our duly as citizens, and within this 
lust sphere w’e fhul oui selves jiarhs of many diflcrenl institutions w'hose 
cl.iims It is not always easy to harmonise. A lik<^ inleipielatiou 
must be givtai of the W’oild in which w'C livt\ Wlum w^c spt^ak of a 
sysl<»mati<' ('onnexion b(‘t\veen things, w(‘ do not mean a single uni- 
foim classification in which we couhl find any given numiher by 
following out one principle of division. Rather, there are many 
cross-purposes at woik, each of which recinircs that the <d(‘ments 
should be distributed exclusively with referenc’c lo Us own satisfaction, 
Kach element may be slationod at the intersecting point of several 
different tendencies wdiich unite and divide the woild. As long, 
therefore, as tw'O elements are con.suU‘ie(l as belonging to .such a 
woild, there Is no leason why their mutual activitic.s should not be 
rcgaided as the icsult of a plurality of forces acting sinuiltaneously, 
and differing entiiely in the eflfects they produce in response to each 
change in the circumstances of the environment; owing to the 
diffeient points of view undei which they biing the samtj set of cir- 
cumstances, and to the couseiiuent vaiicty of the reactions set up. 

185* I'lurc still remains to bo considered the question os to 
whether it is allowable to speak of forces which take effect from 
a distance, or whether those arc not right who regard the possibility 
of a thing’s acting where it is not as inconceivable. I cannot help 
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adding to the two conflicting views w’hich are held on this queslion, 
a tliird one of my own. It seems to me that mo/ion can only be an 
effect of foices acting at a distance; to speak of action when the 
elements are in close contact, I regard as a contradiction. Let us 
suppose two spherical bodies of equal diameter and density to be 
placed so as exactly to contain each other. If, then, the nature of 
the materials of which the bodies are composed is such as to admit 
of their recipiocal action, and if we aie to disiegard all possibility of 
effects taking place at a distance, it will follow that every point a 
of the one body will produce an effect on the point & of the other body, 
with which it coincides. Now, I do not dispute that the two elements 
may be affected in a very leal way by reason of this coincidence at 
the same geometiical point. But, whether the effects thus pioducod 
aie such as to intensify oi such as to diminish the condition in 
which the elements find themselves, i.c. whcthoi they tend io at- 
traction or lepulbion, in no case can these inner occuirences result in 
motion, a and h being already stationed at the same point of space 
cannot by any attraction be biouglit nearer; nor could any loice (A 
mutual lepulsion, howevei actively manifested in oth(*r ways, avail to 
part them asunder, there being no reason why the initial nioveineut 
tending to scpatalc them should take anyone diiection rather than 
another. 

Nor need we confine ourselves to bodies perfectly ccnnchlcnt in 
extension. No matter what foira the two bodies assume, they would 
never be able to affect each other’s motions, if there were no distance 
inteivcning between them ; for those parts of the two bodies which 
were coincident would admit only of being aifccted inictmilly by their 
mutual action, and thus there would be no external motif )n. It make:; 
no diffciencc as rcgaxds this conclusion, that effects are spok<jn of as 
taking place between conlty^iwus bodies, and that the ambiguity to 
which this mathematical concoplion so easily lends itself, is made to 
yield a peridexing solution of a difficulty which is one of fact. If we 
confine ourselves to the case in which the two bodies ore spheres, 
their volumes can only* meet at one point. Now, we must bo 
sure that what we have in view is a leal contact of the bodies in 
question, and we must banish from our minds all thought of theie 
being any distance, even an infinitesimal one, intervening between 
them. As long as wc have any such idea we have in principle 
admitted the action of force at a distance, though without any rcast>u 
restricting the distance to an infinitesimally small one ; a concepti<m 
which, besides othei difficulties, it is, to say the least, not eu^*y to 
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explain on physical principles II is equally inadmissihle to substitute 
for a point of contact an infinitely small surface^ or, suppjisin/^ the 
contact to be between flat surfaces, to imagine that tlic layers which 
are in contact and whicli thus produce the effect, can have* any, even 
the smallest conceivable degree of thickness It must be taken as 
settled that the bodies which are in contact have their boundaiies 
common oi coincident, in the fust cast', in a point without extension, 
in the second, in a suiface without thickness. Whatevei way we may 
try to luin tliese ideas, the fact will always leniain, that leal elements 
which occupy tli«i same position in Space will exercise no effect as 
rcgaids the pioductiou of motion, and such efleef as does take place 
will spring only from those parts of the bodies which are really 
sepai aled from each other by intervals of Space. As for a contact 
which does not involve cither s<?paiation or coincidence at the same 
point in Space, the idea is intelligible enough as applied to the whole 
voluint' of eaelr of the two bodies brought into contact, but it has no 
menning as applied to a possible inleiaction of single points such as 
we have been here conskltTing. 

7’his same observation holds good as regards the attempt to 
sul>slitutt‘, inst<‘ad of forces operating Ixjtween different elements, a 
r(‘flexiv<' pow(T of expansion or contiuction, in virtue of which a thing 
assigns to itself a gnrater or l<‘ss space of its own accoid. If the 
Uhing' heic siiokcm of is unihTstood as a material exist<*nce extended 
and divisible, this power of self-extension belonging to the whole must 
in every case be capable of being finally lefericd to the rcc'ipiocal 
repulsion of the parts, these being already distinguished in Space. If, 
on the other hand, the thing is held to be endowed with this power 
in conse<iuence of a real metaphysical unity prior to its multiplication 
in Space, we shall llicn have to face another enquiry, which is for the 
most part overlooked in these attempts to constru(.t a theory of 
matter, vi/., this, flow did this reality first got foim and extension in 
Spacie— that form and extension which are always presupposed, in 
Older that forces of the kind mentioned above may be furnished with 
points to which to attach themselves ? This question we propose to 
consider in the next chapter. 

186. All that the above demonstration proves is that mere contact 
of elements cannot jiroduco motion. If, however, it should be found 
to be ecpially inconceivable that effects should take place at a distance, 
W'e shall be compelled to deny that motion is a result of force in any 
shape whatever, and our task will then be limited to the attempt to 
conceive of physical effects as taking place owing to the supply of 
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motion already in existence being peipetuated. But it soon appeals that 
the expression, commu?iicafion or distrihution of motion^ though enabling 
us to picture to ourselves results which are constantly passing before 
our eyes, does not give any tenable conception of the process to which 
the results in question are due. Take, e. g. the familiar instance 
of the effects of impact on inelastic bodies. Suppose h to be a body 
in motion and a a body at rest, then, wdien I stiikes against a, we say 
that it communicates to it a ceitain part of its own motion, and this, 
no doubt, is an extiemely convenient way of signalising the new fact 
which has taken place, in consequence of the two bodies having been 
brought together. We cannot, however, seriously suppose that the 
motion pioduced the result by changing its place. If we may repeat 
what has before been saidS it is for ever impossible to conceive that a 
state y, by which a real thing b is affected, should loose itself fiom b, 
and pass over to a ; yet this is such a case ; before the motion could 
transfer itself from the limits of b to <7, it would have to ti averse, no 
matter in how slioit a time, a ceitain space intei medial c between the 
two, and during this time it would be a state which was the slate of 
nothing. The absurdity of this notion is heie even further increaHCtI 
by the fact that it is only by a fiec use of language that we arc able to 
speak of motion as a state at all. IMotion, in fact, is not a <|ualily 
permanently attaching to anything ; it is an occurrence merely, or a 
change which the thing moved undergoes. Hence, the veiy concep- 
tion of a motion, which is itself set in motion in order to pass from 
one thing to another, is ipso facto impossible. But what should we 
have gained, supposing that this inconceivability were a fact ? Tf the 
motion has passed over to it is now wheic a is, but that would not 
make it a state of nor would it explain why it should ever move a. 
Inasmuch as it was possil^le for the motion to become detached from 
either wholly or in part, why should it not continue on its course 
accoiding to the same law of Persistence W'hich it followed whilst on 
the way from bio a? Why should it not leave a at rest, and again 
become a motion belonging to no one as before, and so on <td inpu-> 
turn? It results, therefore, that this theory fails to give any reason for 
the motion of the body which receives tlio impulse, and it gives only 
an obsane reason for the decreased motion of the body fiom which 
the impulse proceeds. Of course, it will be argued that botli these 
facts are due to the impenetrable nature of bodies, which makes it 
impossible for one of them to find a passage for itself through the 
space occupied by the other. But this impossibility taken by 
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itself rather suggests a dilemma than furnibhes us with a solution 
of it. 

If two bodies cannot both occupy the sauic position in Space, and 
if nevertheless it is this at which one of them aims, the <iuestiou mises 
as to how these two conflicting propOvSitions aic to be reconciled. 
How they aic icconciled as a matter of fact we see befoie us , we see 
motion oiiginated iii the one case* and a cuirespoiiding deciease of 
motion in the oilier. But we cannot suppose that this happy soluthm 
comes to pass of its own accoid because it is an ingeinou.s idea ; it 
mustiaiherbe the m ccssaiy consetiuence (jC wind the bodies are in 
themselves, and of what they pass through at the time. If, fuilher, we 
bear in mind that in oidei adectuiitrly hi estinialc tin* lesult, aciount 
must be* taken of the niass of the tw*o botlies, we shall be led back to 
the conclusion that this ini p(‘neti ability, which the coiiumnueation of 
motion reciuhes, is an effect pioduced by llu* conllicting tendencies ol 
\arious forces, which thus give lise to inoiioiis in opposib* diriTtions, 
so that bodies at rest arc supplied with motion which befme they were 
W'ithout, whilst the bodies set iu inotmn lose smm; of ilu‘n vel(*ciiy 
owdng to the resistance of the bodu'S at lest. Dili it is unpossible to 
lepiesent such a icpulsion as aiising when the bodies aie in tontacU 
and not before. Koi* if at the point of contact t!ufU‘ is no inter- 
]K‘nctrution of liie two sui faces, tlie contact insteml of Ix-ing a leal one 
b(*cotneK a uu're geoiiu trual lelalion; it can have no influent e on the 
bodies themselves, but only <»n the limits by wiiit h they aie bouinletl 
If, h<jwevei,we .suppose that the btalie.s </<-> inteip» netiate eiujh other 
ill the point of conUnt, it will follow fiom oui previous conclubions 
that the fi/rces pn^ceeding from tin: tw*o bodies can only affect each 
Ollier’s motions at those points which aie still sepaiatt‘tl by an inteival 
of space. Nor can it be said that the motion y, which is communi- 
cated to a body at rest a by a liody in motion delerinines what 
W'ould olheivvise be mulcleimined, viz. the diiecliou of the two 
bodies sit the moment of tlu-ir divergvnce. For, from the mere fact 
that tlu* mutual repulsion takes place at the moment that the body /*, 
whilst tending in the diiecliou y, comes into immediate contact with 
tff it could only l>e argued, iu opposition to all experience, that ^ would 
pass through a iu its former direction y with aceeleiuled .sp(*ed, w'iiilst 
// would begin to nmve iu the direction — y. It seems to me, lht‘rcforc, 
tliat und<*r these circumstances we cannot but conclude that even the 
communication of motion is an eflbct dependent on the action of 
moving forces, and that, in this case as in others, forces can only 
produce motion when the liodies arc removed from each other, while, 
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contrariwise, they are powerless to pioduce it when the bodies aie 
in contact. 

187. All this reasoning would be to no purpose, if theie was really 
any insuperable difficulty in conceiving of forces as taking effect at a 
distance. But I must say for myself that it quite passes my compre- 
hension to understand on what grounds it can be maintained to be the 
most self-evident of facts that a thing can only act where it is. What^ 
we may ask, is the meaning of the assertion, a is at the point a ? Can 
there ever be any other evidence or manifestation of a thing’s Being, 
than by means of the effects which are transmitted from a to the point 

where we ourselves are ? Of course, it will be instantly objected : 
‘ No doubt, the effects of a and the directions which these follow in 
the course of their transmission to us, are the only sources of the 
knowledge which justifies us in concluding that a is at the point a ; the 
fact itself, however, is independent of the means by which we come 
to know it/ But what conception can be formed of this fact itself, if 
we abstract all the effects which the given form of existence a emits 
from the point a, where it is stationed? Is the existence of a in 
general a conception which has anything definite corresponding with 
it ? and how can the limitation of a to the point a be understood, if it 
does not give rise to any effects at that point distinguishing that point 
from all other similar points of Space, where a is not present ? It is 
an illusion to believe that the mere being at a certain place can give a 
thing any determinate character, and that it acquires subsequently to 
this the capacity to produce the effects which seem to be diffused 
around that point. We ought rather to say, on the contrary : Be- 
cause, in the disposition and systematic arrangement of the world as 
a whole, and in the world of Space which is its counterpart, ^ is a 
meeting point for lelations of the most various kinds, and acts upon 
the other elements as these relations prescribe, for this leason and for 
no other, it has its fixed place amongst them ; or more correctly — 
IS this which justifies us in makmg use of the common forms of 
speech, a is at the point a and acts from thence. 

This, however, will form the subject of further investigations. 
Putting this question as to the relation between real existence and 
Space for the present aside, we shall make use of a very simple idea 
to expose the fallacy of the doctrine here refeired to. Let us suppose 
that at the commencement of their existence things were stationed 
each at some one point of Space, e.g. a and P : what reason would 
there be why the interval ajS between them should prevent them 
from mutually affecting each other? ^It is obvious and self-evident 
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that it would do so;^ it will be replied, — ‘the body set in motion docs 
not feel the impulse to move, until the impcllinj^ body reaches it. 
There can be no sense of vision until the neives have been touched by 
the movinp^ particles of the ether. That which is incapable of trans- 
mission has no effect, and is for us as if it had no existence/ These 
instances, houevei, may be met by otheis. The stone falls without 
requiiing fust to be impelled; an electric lepulsion takes place to all 
appeal ance quite independently of any conncctinj^ medium. If any- 
one wishes to rcfei tlu*se phenomena to the communication of motion 
alicady in existence, he may do so ; but he will be appealinf^^ not to 
obscived facts, but to his owm hypothrses ; he will he employing 
without any just icason tin* paiticulai form which one class of effects 
assnnjcR, as if it were the univcisal form which must necessarily be 
assumed by all other (‘ffects. And yet ev<‘n these hypotheses, which 
aim at the avoidance of all distant effects in the cas<i of large bodies, 
cannot help interposing Sf)ac<‘s ludween the infinitesimal particles of 
the media which are held to explain the transmission of tlie impulse. 
There coubl be no presumption in favour of the above interpretation 
unli‘ss it could be shown that contact in Space was as obviously a con- 
dition favourable to tin* action of fierce, as separation in Space is 
maintained to be* unfavourable to it. But this is n(;t tiuo with regard 
to contact in Space. For, it cannot be concluded that anything must 
of necc.ssity happen from the mere fiict that two cl<;ments touch at the 
same limit, or arc stationed at the .saiiu‘ point of Space ; nothing can 
come of the contact of the elements if they are not fitted by Nature 
mutually to affect each other, and when this condition is wanting, 
spatial contact cannot produce it. As for the asset tirm that elements 
which have this capacity to affect each other, retiuire <‘ontact in Space 
in Older to make its exercise possible, it rests on that arbitmry selec- 
tion of instances mentioned above ; with those in whom it has i>ccome 
a chcrislicd piojudice it is ineradicable, but it is not in iLself neces- 
sary, noi capable of being .shown by the evidence of undoubted facts 
to hold good universally. We ourstdves, it is true, are not endowed 
with any capacity for pioducing effects at a di.stancc. I'he objects 
on which we attempt to bring our activity to bear, wc, no doubt, set 
in motion by means of a continuous succession of intermediate effects, 
which serve to bring us and them together. But thi.s is not enough to 
make us conclude that two elements, betwo(‘n which there is an 
interval of Space, belong, a.s it were, to two different worlds separated 
by a gulf which nothing can bridge over. We are compelled, in order 
to understand their subsequent effects, to conceive of them both as 
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subject to the same laws ; a fact which we are accustomed to consider 
as self-evident, without enquiring into the presuppositions which it 
involves. This fact obliges us to regard, without exception, all things 
thioughout Space as interconnected parts of one world, and as united 
together by a bond of sympathy to which separation in Space acts as 
no hindrance. It is only because the elements of the world are not 
all of the same kind, and, instead of being simply co-ordinated, are 
related in the most various ways, that this unfailing sympathetic 
rapport^ by means of which all things act on each other at a distance, 
is not in all cases equally apparent, but differs in degree of intensify, 
being in some cases widely diffused, in others contracting itself within 
narrow and scarcely perceptible limits. 
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The confused notions which the dilToient Ihcorotical consti actions 
showed to exist in re.t'anl to the tiue nature <»f TM.ittor, l<‘d us in the 
fust place to examine into the conception of the forces, tlic operation 
of which ftives lise to the chan^in/;^ qualities of material things. Theic 
remains now to he considered the (jiiestion as to the fonn in which 
the real thing, from which these forc<‘S tht^mselvos emanate, takes up 
its position in Ppare, The subject to which we shall ho introdu<.cd 
by this tiu<\stion is tlit; antithesis l)etwe<‘n atomism and the theory of 
a continuous extension in Spac<i. 

188, What a]>pcars to ln‘ the evidence r)f immediate peneplion on 
this point must tud he misrepresented at starting by a slovenly mode 
of statement. Of a singk,* conliimously extend<*d Matter it tells us 
notliiug; all tiiat it presents to us is a vast vaiielj of differimt inaUtrial 
objects which for the most part me S(‘paral<‘<l from eacli other by 
clearly defined limits and are but mrely blended an<I confused together. 
This multipli(;ily of things is all that can be afiirnied at starting — 
many, however, even of these things the naked eye at once perceives 
to be composed of pails existing side by side, but differing in km<L 
Others, which aj^pcar to be extenthid in Space with unbrokttn con- 
tinuity, ar<‘ seen by means of the mjcroscotie to fall asunder into a 
distinguishable vari<»ty of divergent elements. It is not proved by 
this, but it is made probable, that the apparent continuity of the rest 
merely conc<‘a!s a juxUiposition of discrete elements. But, what is 
proved for everyone who Iras eyes to see is, that suljstances composed 
of atoms may prociuce on the senses the impression of perfect con- 
tinuity of extension. The frequcntly^urgcd objection, that a com- 
bination of discrete parts would never account for the coherent surface 
and the solid interior structure of material bo<lic8, docs not really 
require any metaphysical refutation. The sharp edge of a knife, 
when placed beneath a microscope, appears to be notched like a saw, 
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and the surface, which feels quite smooth, becomes a region of moun- 
tains. Spots of colour again, even if seen only from a short distance, 
take the form of a continuous line. These recognised facts are a 
suflScient proof that the nature of our sensible organs makes con- 
sciousness of what intervenes between successive vivid impressions 
impossible for us, when the intervals are either empty of all content, 
or such that they only faintly affect us. Though, therefore, the 
appearance of continuous extension, no doubt, may coi respond with 
a real fact, it arises none the less certainly and inevitably from a suf- 
ficiently close approximation of discrete parts. Now, what induces 
us to adopt this last hypothesis in explanation of the whole is this, 
that even substances which seem to be continuous admit of being 
divided, to an apparently unlimited extent. For, as the parts which 
spring from this division retain unimpaired the same material qualities 
which belonged to the undivided whole, it would seem that they cannot 
owe their origin simply to the division of this whole ; but that they 
existed before it, and formed it by their combinalion. Later on, I 
shall give reasons for suspecting the soundness of this conclusion ; 
but, at first sight, it is convincing enough, and in all ages it has given 
rise to attempts to exhibit the parts of Matter as elements whoso 
metaphysical unity of nature expressed itself in terms of Space as 
indivisibility. 

I shall offer some remarks — not intended to be historically ex- 
haustive— on the forms of Atomism which thus arose. Two points I 
shall mention here in advance. Fiist, let it be remembered that this 
hypothesis of a multitude of interconnected points admitting of change- 
able and precisely determinable relations and interactions, is the only 
practical means of satisfactorily explaining the extremely complex 
phenomena for which an explanation is sought ; and that in contrast 
with this explanation, the bate general supposition of the uniformity 
of Matter, not less than the special one of its continuity in Space, has 
never led to any fruitful solution of the facts given in experience. To 
prove this would be only to repeat what has been so clearly and con- 
vincingly stated by Fechner (cp. his ‘ Doctrine of Atoms '). Taking it 
then for granted Aat the real world of nature is presented to us pri- 
marily under the form of an infinite number of discrete centres of 
activity, I shall confine myself merely to a metaphysical investigation 
into the nature of these centres. Tlxis is a question which Physics is 
not practically called upon to decide, nor is her certainty about it at 
all equal to the ingenuity with which she avails herself of tlic advant- 
ages which the hypothesis offers to her. Again, I am entirely at one 
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with Fechner in icgard to his second conclusion. I belit;vc with him 
that tlie atomic view of the Physical woild is peculiaily adapted to sa- 
tisfy the cesthclic needs of the mind. For what \ve long to see exhibited 
cvciywhere and in the smallest paiticulars, is precisely this, organiza- 
tion, symmetric and harmonious iclations, order visible thruughouJ the 
whole, and a clear view of the possible tiansitions from one definite 
form into another. The demonstration of this point’ I likewise do not 
repeat. I wish only to say that I have never been able to compre- 
hend the reason of that tendency, which for a long time past our 
Geiman Philosophy has shown, to look down upon atomic theories as 
of an hifeiior and supcifiml characlei ; whilst the thi'ory of a con- 
tinuous malU*r vas opposed to them as qiiite^ incoiitrovcrtibly a truth 
of a highei kind. If thcie w<‘re pioofs at hand to establish the neces- 
sity of this latter conclusion, they should hav(‘ I)(*en sel forth in a more 
conviiuing form than they have >et reecivecl There is, however, 
really nothing to admire in the theory of continuity, cither when con- 
sidered in itself, or in rt*gar<l to tlie n‘sults which have been derived from 
it. It seems as il a mystical powci of attraction had been given to it 
merely owing to tlie malheinatical difliculties in which the whole con- 
copliou is inv(jlv<id. 

180. 1'h<J following arc th<‘ (hief characteiistics of general intcrcsl 
^^hirh dislinguishctl the atomism of uuli<iuity, as icpiescnled by 
I^ucrelius, 'rhoonjtio knowledge of the changes of tlilngs would In 
imi>ossiblc for us, if we wexe restricted to obst‘ivalion of the co-cxist* 
ence of qualities, and the modes of thcii succession ; there being no 
fixed standard, by which to estimale their relationship, opposition, and 
quantilativ(i diffcrenct.*. We cannot Ixt in a position to deduce from 
such conditions any conclusion of real value, unless w<,‘ are able to 
exhibit tlic slates which succeed each other as comparable fijrms of a 
homogeneous existence and occurrence, oi unless, at any latc, wo 
can show how eflects disparate in themstdves can yet be anuext^d to 
comparable relations of compaiablc elements. '’I'lic conviction that 
this was what had to be shown, led by steps of reasoning which can 
easily be supplied to the attempt to refer the varieties of sensible 
phenomena to diflerences of shape, size, combination, and motion, in 
ccrtiiin absolutely homogeneous and un<‘hangcablc elements. The 
working out of the theory in detail was extremely defective and rudi- 
mentary. It was not so much that it was left unexplained how the 
sensible appearances which attach to these mathematical groupings 
can arise out of them, but the impossible assertion was made that the 
sendblo qualities an nothing but these very mathematical detennina- 
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tions themselves. Setting aside, however, these imperfections, the 
general conception of Atomism is one of the few Philosopliical 
Speculations of antiquity which have hands and feet belonging to them, 
and which, therefoie, live on and lead to ever fiesh results, whilst 
other theoiies, with perhaps moie head, find a place now only in the 
History of Ideas. The hard and fast line of distinction that was 
drawn between the equality of the seveial parts of Being, as opposed 
to the inequality of their relations, excluded all oiiginal differences 
from the ultimate elements themselves ; these latter, however, if they 
had been so completely equal, could never have served as a basis for 
the manifold appearances which spring out of them ; they had, there- 
fore, at any rate to be assumed to differ in size and shape. 

But this admission was no sooner made than it was seen to be in- 
consistent with the uniform oneness of all existing things. Hence, thc.-e 
differences weie held to obtain merely as facts, which in the order of 
natme as it now exists cannot be reversed, but which aie not in them- 
selves original, having come into Being only at the coinmcnceint*nL of 
the present age of the world’s history. At any iiUe, T think I have 
shown that Lucretius distinguishes between the niuhifoira atoms, 
which are the unchanging causes of the present order of phenomena 
in tlie woild, and those infinitesimal and essentially uuifoim partich s, 
from the combination of which the atoms arc themselves ultimately 
foimed. He supposes that there are different ages of the world, 
duiing each of which the combination of the atoms for the time lieing ' 
is dissolved by the stream of change. It is only the cmhination of 
the atoms which is dissolved ; the atoms themselves do not change, 
but are combined afresh. At howevei, of each age the atoms 

likewise arc reduced back to their homogeneous fust elements, ami 
these latter being again united so as to form new atoms, are what 
constitute the matoiial substances out of which are met tlie dimuinds 
for the phenomena of the next succeeding age. We see here a recog- 
nition of the metaphysical difficulty mentioned above, though not a 
solution of it ; it still remains that the form which the atoms arc to 
assume is detei mined by an arbitrary cause. 

The further elaboration of the system presents little that can 
interest us. The common nature of what is real, which was declared 
to be the true substantive existence contained in all the countless 
atoms, might, one would have thought, have suggested the hypothesis 
of an inner relation existing between them, and from this might have 
been developed the conception of forces by which they mutually afftjct 
each other ; forces, which would assume different modes of openuiou, 
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according as the ultimate component particles of the atoms were 
differently combined. But no use was made of this thought. The 
communication of motion by impact remained as the sole form in 
which things affect each other ; and the resistance which tli^ oppose 
to the falling asunder of their parts was no less inadequately explained 
than the invinable tendency of the ultimate elements to combine in the 
form of an atom. 

190 . Passing over the various forms which Atomism assumed after 
it had been revived by Physical Science, I shall mimtion only the last 
of them. As long as extension and shape were ascribed to the atoms, 
no matter whether all were supposed to be the same in these lespects, 
or, some to be diffeicnt fioni otheis, it could not but appear that a 
question was being solved in reference to the larger bodies by the 
assumption of the smaller ones tvhich was left unsolved as regarded 
those smaller ones. It was impossible to go on foi ever deiiving each 
atom from atoms still smaller ; some point of spac‘c must at last be 
reached which is continuously filled by the Real thing. But here a 
doubt suggested itself. How can the continuous substratum indi- 
visible, if the space which it occupies is infinitely divisible ? 'I'hat a 
poition of space should be held intact against all attempts to encroach 
upon it, Avould seem to be conceivable only as the combined effect 
of activiticB i>iO('ceding from points external to <‘ach oibcr, and 
prescribing to eadi its fixed position in relation to the rest. Such 
active points, however, would inevitably come again to he regarded as 
so many discrete deincmts, from wliich the whole is formed only by 
aggregation. It seems to me that the regression into infinity whicli 
would thus result, ccmld not be escaped fiom by any appeal to the 
metaphysical unity of tlic essence whicli forms the real content of an 
atom, and which preserves it from the division of its appearance in 
Space. This disUnction between the real essemee and its aiiiiearance 
in Space would be a meaningless rhetorical phrase if it did not suggest 
questions far deeper than any of those with which Atomism is con- 
cerned and ([uitc indifferent to it 

Atomism considers extended and langililc matter as reality pure 
and simple, not as a mode in which Reality manifests ilsedf, and 
•which requires a process of intermediation to connect it with Reality. 
Now it is most difficult for many reasons to apply to this extended 
Real thing the conception of unity. I do not mean to maintain that 
the question is at once decided by llie fact that in order for a form of 
matter to remain unaffected by all external forces, it would have to be 
credited with a simply unlimited power of resistance, such as would 
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be veiy little in harmony with the first principles of our knowledge of 
mechanics. I do not say this; for in the last resort there would be no- 
thing to prevent us from conceiving of the atoms as elastic ; and then 
each atom would really undergo a change of form proportioned to 
the force acting upon it ; only that there would be an accompanying 
reaction, sufficient to restore to the atom its original outline, and pre- 
serve it from disintegration. No doubt, in a sense it is true that the 
atom would require to have an unlimited power of cohesion in order 
to admit of this process. But there is nothing in it inconsistent with 
what we know about mechanics in other respects. The force inherent 
in an atom would not be indifferent to all external influences; rather, 
it would react with a degree of intensity precisely corresponding with 
the original stimulus. 

But another requisition must be complied with if the metaphysical 
unity of an extended real thing is to make itself felt as an actual fact 
and not be a mere name. Essential unity of nature cannot contain 
parts, which are affected by experiences peculiar to themselves, and 
not shared by the rest. Every impression by which the point a of 
any such unity A is affected, must at once be a state or impression of 
the whole without any process of intercommunication being re- 
quired, to transmit the impression from a to b, or to the other points 
contained in the volume. At all events, if the parts of A are so dif- 
ferent that what each experiences has to be transmitted to the rest, I 
fail to see in what would consist its essential unity, or how, since a 
system of discrete elements would necessarily proceed in precisely the 
same way, there can be any difference between the two. Before pro- 
ceeding further, I must guard these statements against a possible 
misunderstanding. I cannot find that there is anything incompatible 
between the essential unity of A and the existence at the same time 
of different modes of its Being a /S y, which are necessitated by different 
influences acting upon A simultaneously: I only wish to maintain 
that both a and j8 are equally states of the whole A, and therefore 
that they are neither of them produced by influences which merely 
affect themselves, but are both modified by ’the fact of their contem- 
poraneous existence in the same essential unity. Let us suppose a 
and jS to be motive stimuli affecting two points a and b in the same 
atom. The result would not be two separate movements of these two 
points, which at some later period merged in a common result ; but 
in the point a, which was the part affected by a, the whole Real thing 
would be present in the same complete fulness as in the point i, 
which is affected by jS. The immediate effects of both impulses 
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would be felt equally at both points, and the resultant p would be but 
one motion which would at onpe lay hold of the whole extended sub* 
stance. Fuither, since every change requires for its occuirence a cer- 
tain space of time, and accoidmg to the law of Peisistcnce, leaves a 
trace of itself behind, it is quite intelligible that a prinur> stimulus 
a should not till after some inteival show itself as the condition of the 
next stimulus ^ ; and that a new impiession of the kind a shouhl make 
itself felt in modifying the states connected with it befoie it modifies 
lliose that are connected with (i. When this happens, we arc act us- 
tomed to say: 'only one sit/i' of the wliole Being of the thing was 
afr(‘cted ; tlie othei lemiimed untouched.' But l)y tiic use of this figuic 
derived fioin Space, W'c expiess most inappiopi lately oui belter and 
truer meaning. At each moment, the whole essential Being is both 
acting and being acted upon; only it belongs to the natuio of this 
indivisible unity that the seveial activities which external (‘oiiditious 
elicit fioni it should, as they succeed each other, exhibit the most 
various degrees of mutual dependence, and should be some more and 
some less closely associut<‘d Uigi‘ther. 

Ix‘t us apply these legitimate ideas to the case before ns. What we 
should be entitled to sa) wotdd be, not that th(‘ atom A resp<mds 
so imnnsliately to the stimulus a by piodueing the icsult a that 
there is ab.soluU‘ly fio intervening int<*rva! of time, but rtilher that the 
reaction in it does always follow upon the stimulus, at however in- 
finitesimally small an inteival of time; so that what takes place here 
too is that A is fust alfecU-d on its recei>tivc side, and only afUr- 
wartis and in conse<iu<*nce of this on its side of reaction, 'riiis 
imagined splitting up of the substance into paits has ur»thing in 
common witli the false notion of there being />/ fad any such separa- 
tion between them, as would be the case, if we meant lliat an im- 
pression « pioduccd upon an atom is coufmed to a point from 
which point it docs not pass on to the remaining points b and until 
after some lapse of tune. In such a cas<‘, there would, as 1 have 
bofure icmaikcd, be nothing left to distinguish the pretemled unity of 
this A fiom the communication of offecU which lakes place in every 
assemblage of discrete and imlependcnt elements when brought into 
active contact. If we are serious in supposing this unity to exist, we 
must assert that every motion communicated to a point a in an atom, 
u also literally a motion of the point at the cuher end of a diameter 
of the atom, Tlie motion, consequently, would liave to be trans- 
mitted all along tlio intervening lino a a’ in absolutely no time at all ; 
and the ordinary rule according to which the intensity of a force varies 
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with its distance, would have in this case to be suspended ; the effect 
produced upon the remoter point must be as strong as that pro- 
duced upon a. These consequences which, as it appears to me, 
are inevitable, cannot be reconciled with the oidinary principles of 
Mechanics. But if they are to be avoided, either the unity of the atom 
or its extension must be given up. 

191. Physical theoiies in favour of the latter- of these two alterna- 
tives have assumed a variety of forms. Though they have not 
been expressly based on the above-mentioned arguments, which have 
led me to infer that extension is not a predicate of a simple or single 
substance, but the appearance assumed by many different elements 
when combined, they have oiiginated in a geneial feeling that the very 
thing which it was intended to explain in composite bodies by means 
of the atoms, could not be consistently assumed as alieady existing in 
the atoms. The extension of the simple elements was not a fact given 
in experience ; nor was there any necessity for assuming it All that 
was lequiied was, certain points in space, from which foices of 
atti action and repulsion could operate with a certain intensity. The 
unextended atoms, as the vehicles of these forces, served quite as well 
to explain phenomena, as they would have done on the almost 
inconceivable hypothesis of their extension. Hence, since all that 
was needed was a working hypothesis, it became the custom for 
Physicists to desenbe the atoms simply as centres, to and from which 
Forces and Operations are transmitted, leaving it unexplained how 
these real points are distinguished from the empty points of space 
which they fill. This omission may easily be supplied. A real thing 
could never by being extended in space produce an effect which it 
was not in virtue of its natme capable of producing when in relation 
with the other thing in question. At most, the space which it occu- 
pies could only presciibe the sphere of opeiation, within which 
capacities due not to extension but to the inherent nature of what the 
thing is, are exercised. If, further, it is impossible to conceive of 
motion as produced under conditions of actual contact and if 
distance is necessary to the operation of force, actual reality becomes 
independent of extension in space, and the elements, though they 
have indeed positions in space, are without either volume or shape. 

This point of view grew up not merely as a conclusion arrived at 
by Physics ; it is an ancient possession of Philosophy. Herbart refers 
back to Leibnitz; for myself, I prefer his own definite exposition to 
the doctiines of his forerunner, which can only be arrived at by a 
somewhat dubious interpretation. Herbart^s ontology staits from the 
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assumption of countless simple substances without parts or extension, 
which form the elements of the world His construction of matter 
could, therefore, only lead to Atomism : and, he tells us quite cleaily 
what are the original subjects from which the activitii‘S formative of 
matter proceed, and as to which wc found Kant’s explanation un- 
satisfactoiy. Herbart distinguishes his own theoiy fiom the theories 
of the Physicists, by calling it ^ Qualitative Atomism.' He gives it 
this name, not only to show that his simjde substances owing to their 
qualitative dilfcrenccs are endowed with distinct conciete natuies, 
and not merely substantiated abstractions of a single homogeneous 
reality; he uses the leim in a far moie imjjoitant signification than 
this to imply that from the inner cxperit‘nces to which these differ- 
ences of nature give rise, all these Forces and Laws of relation arc 
derived, which the common modes of speaking and thinking in 
Physical Science represent, without any fuither attempt at explana- 
tion, as predicates inherently attaching to the ultimate elements. 
Being, as I am, quite at one with llerbail in regard to this general 
conception, I regret that owing (o a CiTtain <intological doctiine, 
which I do not myself share with him* h<‘ Klumlcl have been 
dcpiived of the fiuits c)f these conclusions in constructing his theory 
of matter. 

The entile independence* which he ascrib<‘d to oath of the essential 
elements preventc<I him from holding the doctrine of a pervading 
connexion, in virtiu.* of which the states by which ont* is affected 
become the immediate rendition for what is experienced by the rest. 
Another of his assumptions, the origin of which I am ignorant of, led 
him to regard contact in apace as the only cause capable of disturb- 
ing the mutual indifference of the elements and forcing them into 
active relationship. As, on this view, it was impossible for the 
essential elements to act on each other from a distance, Herbart 
became involved in the hopeless attempt to show how jioints un- 
extended, though real, ani brought into contact in order that they 
may act upon each other, but yet not absolut<‘ly into contact, in order 
that tlieir combined effects may endow a multiplicity with an extension 
which attaches to no single one of its component parts. It is a view 
which retjuircs to be changed only in a single point, though this no 
doubt is a vital one. The simple elements of reality, on which the 
constitution of the world primarily depends, must be regarded as con- 
ditioned, not independent, and therefore as in unceasing relation to 
each otlior. By making forces which act at a distance emanate from 
the simple elements, elements not empty but of a definite internal 
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character, we can frame an intelligible picture of the forms of matter, 
as systems of real unextended points, limited in space, and endowed 
with forces of cohesion and resistance in very various degrees. 

192. Now, at this point we might stop, if it were not for another 
assumption which these theories commonly contain, that viz. of an 
actually extended space, in which the real elements take up their 
positions. The contrary conviction, in support of which I have con- 
tended, compels me to introduce some further modifications into the 
view which I have first stated in order to arnve gradually at the idea 
which I wish ultimately to establish. I continue for the present to 
make the assumption of an indefinite number of individual existences; 
an assumption from which the explanation of the vaiiety of pheno- 
mena must always make its fiist start. Not much need be added to 
what haS been already said as to the general relation of these exist- 
ences to space. These simple elements, having as such no connexion 
with space, stand to each other in a vast vaiiety of relations, which 
only for our modes of apprehension assume the foims of position and 
distance in space. It is for Psychology to supplement the suggestions 
which have been already made by telling us how this mode of appre- 
hension is originated; here, we aie only concerned with the ideas which 
we must form of the natuie of Real existence, in order to make in- 
telligible the particular mode in which it presents itself to our sub- 
jective consciousness. 

In the first place, then, to repeat what I have 'already mentioned, it 
is requisite that we should reverse one of our ordinary ways of think- 
ing, When a certain element <2 is in a certain position a, we think of 
this fact as if it was something in itself, as if it was in virtue of this 
that the element had the power to produce effects on other things in 
certain definite ways. But, according to all the results at which we 
have so far arrived, we ought contrariwise to say : — ^That the element 
^ ‘is in the position a,* can only mean for it, that it has received so 
many and such impressions from all the other elements which belong 
to the same world to which it belongs, that, if we regard the whole 
mass of existing facts of that world under the form of space no place 
except a corresponds to that which is assigned to a in the universal 
order. Hence, the position which an element occupies must always 
be regarded by us as the result of the forces that determine it, and in 
so determining it, are in a state of equilibrium. This conclusion the 
Science of Mechanics only half admits. It admits, no doubt, that 
during every moment that an element remains at rest, the forces 
working upon it must be in a state of equihbrium. But the con- 
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ception still remains possible that an element might occupy a position 
in space without any action of force whatever, and that forces arising 
subsequently might find it there and act upon it. 

Further, I have abundantly sho\\n that by this systematised arrange- 
ment of unextended points, which I believe to be what constitutes the 
world as a whole, I understand not the oidei of a ligid classification, 
but an order which, incessant as is the movement of things, and 
maiiifidd and \arious as aie the forms wdneh the sum of conditions 
at each moment assumes, maintains throughout a continuous and 
unchanging pin pose. The position, theicforc, which an element 
assumes, when it appeals in space, does not simply indicate the 
place w^hich it occupies from all eternity in a classification of the 
^voihrs contents, but, rathiT, the place which, at that moment, was the 
only point at whidi the changing conditions to which it is subject 
came to a changeable <‘qiiilibrium. It would be too simple an ex- 
planation of wliat takes place, to suppose that when two elements 
a and ^ make their appeal ance at tw*o points of space in close prox- 
imity, u and ft they havti been accredited to these positions owing to 
the special sympathy of their natures or the intimacy of their inter- 
action. Kather they may have been quite iiidifieient to each other, and 
yet have hmi forced into this juxtaposithui, simply because the 
demands made by all the rest of the elements and their motions 
can find no belter satisfaction than in the momentaiy pioximity of 
these two dements, though it may not answer to any vital con- 
nexion between the elements themselves. Reflc.xion upon this 
constant motion of the world will cause us to modify our previous 
view, or, at all events, to define it more accurately. 'I'he position a 
of an element a, though always no doubt it expresses the balance of 
the several forces for the time being affecting a, may also at the same 
time bo the expression of an unavoidabki want of equilibrium between 
the present state of a, and that state to which its nature gives it a 
claim in the totality of existence; an expression, therefore, of a dis- 
cordant Tension, which remains until, in the course of events, the 
causes which occasioned it again disappear. 

I make these lemarks, in order to give an idea of the complex 
kinds of relations which here present tln^mselvcs, and in order to 
remove the impression that there is any corn^spoiulcncc l)etween tlie 
appearance of the world in space at any given moment and an intel- 
ligible order of things, in which the position of each element would 
correspond with the conception which permanently represents its 
nature* But I hasten to add that tins reference to a disproportion of 
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states, in the above-mentioned sense, must not be mixed up with any 
secondaiy associations of ‘ that which ought not to be,’ ‘ that which is 
out of place, ^ or ‘which contradicts the purpose of the whole/ 
Whether anything of this kind ever happens, whether, i.e. there is 
anything in the world’s course which can be compared with discords 
in a musical progression, we shall not here enquire. The dispro- 
portion of which we have been speaking is primarily nothing but the 
impulse to a change of state which is suggested by the couise of 
events, and which tends to or accomplishes the transition to posi- 
tions according as it is impeded or unimpeded. Turning now from 
these general considerations, we will apply ourselves to the solution 
of certain special questions, which acquire from our piesent point of 
view either the whole of their significance or a different significance 
from that which is commonly assigned to them. 

193 . Let us start as before from the supposition of a given plurality 
of active elements; remembering at the same time how frequently 
it happens, as has been proved by experiments, that apparently 
different properties are really only the result of different combina- 
tions of a single homogeneous substance. The question wdll, then, 
obviously be, must we, in order to explain the facts, assume the exist- 
ence of a multiplicity of originally distinct materials? or, shall we 
explain even the chaiacteristic differences between the chemical Ele- 
ments as mere modifications of a single homogeneous matter ? The 
eagerness which is now shown in favour of the attempt to explain 
away these differences seems to me to be based to some extent on a 
false principle of method. For practical purposes Science is, of 
course, always interested in reducing the number of independent 
principles upon which to base its explanations, and in making calcu- 
lable the course of events by subordinating the complex derivative 
premisses to a few primary ones. But not less certain is it that 
Science cannot desire any more complete unity than actually exists, 
and until the point is decided by experience, a unity which remains 
still unknown must not be presupposed as ccrtjunly existing except 
in cases in which without it a contradiction would be introduced 
into the nature of the subject-matter. 

Now, our idea of Nature implies three things, (i) A system of 
univeisal laws, which determine the sequence of cause and conse- 
quence. (2) A multitude of concrete points to which these laws may 
attach and so find their application. (3) Lastly, a purpose to realise 
which these actual existences are combined together. Every theory of 
Science admits the two first of these postulates ; the last is, no doubt, 
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the subject of conflicting opinions. But wherever the thought of a 
purpose in nature is cherished, it stands to reason that there can be 
but one, and that all seemingly independent tendencies must be leally 
subordinate to this unity and appear as moments in its Being, Not 
less necessary is the unity of the supreme laws which govern the 
connexion of events. These consist not so much in the rules to 
which various foiccs vaiiously conform, as in the univcisal truths of 
mathematics, to which any sclf-consistent woild, even though it wcic 
quite othciwi&c constituted than the existing one, would always have 
to submit throughout its whole extent alike. It is impossible to con- 
ceive an order of nature, unless it can be determined accoidmg to the 
same lules of inecisuieinont in every instance what results may be 
deduced fiom the prcsciue of active elements in given piopoitions, 
and from their reciprocal inteiactions in calculable degioes of in- 
tensity. On the other liand, the actual existence, which has to 
furnish these laws witluases in which they will apply, has to fulfil no 
reciuirement but the primaiy one of being manifold. Nor is there the 
slightest reiwnn why a theory which takes no exception to the doctrine 
of an original plniality of hnmogen<*<ms ahmis should regaid with 
suspicion the hypotheses of original (lifleiciices of quality. No furthei 
likeness of naluie uee<l be attiilmtcd to the atoms than such as is 
reiiuired to enable them to comlmu' togc*lher in the same order of 
things. It must l>e possible in so fai as they affect eacli other by way 
of interaction, to e.\hibit their natures as comi^ming in definite degrees 
of intensity certain universal modes of activity. But tlu re appears to 
me to be no necessity for regarding the group of specific cocflicients 
which these general modes of action arc found to hike in any par- 
ticular element, as attached to a substancti of like nature through- 
out, or, more strictly, os attached to what is merely the substantiated 
abstraction of reality. 'Bhc group may citually well be regarded 
as the expression of a specific quality, so far as such expression 
is allowed by the mutual intercourse of the various forms of 
matter. 

Practically tli<.‘ importance of the difference between these two 
views would consist in this, that the latter would altogether exclude 
the possibility of one chemical element passing into another, whilst, 
according to the former view, this would be at any rate conceivable. 
It would indeed be more tlian conceivable. It would rather be in- 
explicable lliat throughout the endless process of combination, dis- 
solution and transformation to which the parts of matter are subject, 
no element should ever lose its identity or merge its own individuality 
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in that of some other. If the essential chaiacter of each element 
depends merely on a peculiar arrangement of homogeneous particles, 
it may be conjectured that the same course of events which gave 
birth to one of the forms thus composed, might again produce the 
conditions which would lead to its being either dissolved or trans- 
foimed into some other shape. But if it was meant that it could 
be shown that there are certain forms of combination which having 
once originated can never by any possible conjunction of forces 
be dissolved, it would still be open to ask, Why at any rate there 
is not, through a further composition of the simpler structures, a 
constant increase in the number of these irrevocable combinations ? 
Finally, if it is to be regarded as an eternal fact that these com- 
binations are all alike indestructible and at the same time incapable 
of further development, it would be difficult to say in what would 
consist the difference between this view and that which assumes an 
original diffeience between the elements. As regards the practical 
explanation of nature there would be no diffeience between the two 
ideas; it would be a diffeience merely of theoretical view. The 
piobability of all reality being homogeneous in essence, unless con- 
firmed by future experience, could only be maintained upon con- 
siderations of a diffeient and more indirect kind. 

194 . To this class of considerations belong the views commonly 
held in regard to the mass of matter, its constancy, and its influence 
in determining the character of different kinds of effects. It is now 
quite superfluous to recur to what was once a mistake of frequent 
occurrence in philosophy, by pointing out that the idea of mass is 
not exclusively associated with that of weight and heaviness ; but, that, 
as applied to the reciprocal action of any two material bodies, the 
term expresses the intensity of the force which each contributes to 
the common result Let us suppose that we have formed two bodies 
from m and ft numbeis of units of the same matter, and have ob- 
served their behaviour to a third body V in regard to a certain effect of 
the kind p. If having observed this, we then find that two other 
bodies, both demonstrably foimed from the same material, behave 
in the same way towards c as the two first in respect of the same 
effect we rightly conclude that they also contain m and /* number of 
units of the same matter. Suppose, however, these two latter bodies 
exhibited divergent properties, so that their consisting of the same 
matter was open to doubt, and yet that, in regard to they were 
affected towards c precisely as those two substances had been which 
we had ourselves formed from a demonstrably common matter, it 

VOL, I. 2 
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would no doubt be a natural and obvious conjecture that their 
behaviour was also due to the presence of m and units of a homo- 
geneous substance, though this likeness was hidden in their case by 
secondary diflfeienccs of quality. At the same time, this conjecture 
would go beyond the facts. All that the facts teach is that in respect 
of the cfTcct the two bodies in (iu<‘Stion are equivalent to m and ix 
numbers of the before-mentioned matter; not that they actually 
consist np them, Theie is nothing to pi event them from being in all 
other respects different in oiiginal quality from each other, and from 
t, and yet ])t*ing capable of a special interaction of the kind p 
between them and / , in whu h their contrn)Ution to the common result 
admits of a numnical cxpr(\ssi(»n m and g, as identical oi comparable 
with tlwt of th«.‘ two bo<li<'s finst conshlercd. If now, assuming them 
to have the above* specific tjuality, wc proceed to consider their inter- 
action with a frt‘sh body d lesnlting in a different kind of effect wc 
shall not be justified in assuming that the proportion in which they 
contribute to this icsult is tin* same, viss, in : //, as that in which they 
contributed to produce /». Rather, it is conccivaWo that in their new 
relation to blinking into play as it would new forces, they would be 
like where tht*y liiul before* been unlike, and unlike where they had 
been like ; or, in a word, that in regard to the effect y, they would 
assume the (pianlltit'S and din<?rcnt fiom the pievious quantities 
m and fi. In point of fact, at any rate at fust sight, this is how the 
sevitral effects ^ r, profluced by the reciprocal action of the bodies 
in ([ucstion, an* related, and it is never certain that a w^hioh in regard 
to p is great(‘r in quantity than will still remain so in regard to q. 
Whether these differences can be intelligibly explained on the 
hypothesis of a homogeneous matter, as secondary effects due to 
different modes of combination, must here be left undecided. Owing 
Uj the extreme variely of the phenomena to be taken into account, 
sudi a conclusion could only be established, if at all, in the distant 
future. ( )n the other hand, it is of course always possible to express 
each of the new quantitative determinations that arise, c.g. and 
by means of the old ones, i.c- by km and #e/i, and so by assigning for 
each kind of special effect a specific coefficient to bring the fiction of 
a horiKigcncous mass into harmony with the given facts. In a meta- 
physical point of view this would decide nothing. The possible 
qutditative difference lictwcea the parts of matter is as little made to 
disappear by this locluction, as corn and meat cease to be two 
Afferent things after their value has been expressed in the common 
term of money. The doctrine then which 1 am maintaining is not 
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open to any general objection on these grounds, though it cannot be 
applied to explain the particular facts. It, at any rate, does not oblige 
us to think of the different elements as differing without any principle. 
Belonging as they would to one and the same woild, their qualities 
would be mutually related members of a single interconnected system, 
within which they would be combined in different directions, in dif- 
ferent senses, and with various degrees of intimacy. Stationed at the 
meeting-point of many opposing tendencies, an element might on 
one of its sides display a greater degree of force than its neighbour, on 
another an equal degree, whilst on a third side its force might be 
less ; and, if we knew the purpose of the whole system, which we do 
not know, we should be able to deduce from the mass which an 
element exhibited in the production of the effect /, the specific co- 
eflScienls which belong to it for the actions r, &c., and to exhibit 
those coefficients as a series of mutually dependent functions. 

196 . I have made these observations, still proceeding on the as- 
sumption that a plurality of individual elements is what forms the ulti- 
mate constituents of the world. We shall see, however, that they have 
equal force, if viewed in connexion with a result established by our 
ontological investigations, according to which these multitudinous 
elements are but modifications of one and the same Being To 
hold this latter opinion, seems at first to be equivalent to repeating 
the veiy view against which we have been contending. It appears as 
if we could have no real interest in establishing the fact of difference 
amongst the elements, if this is not to be regarded as ultimate and 
irremovable. But the doctrine here maintained, is essentially dis- 
tinguished from the doctrine of Physics. I understand by this abso- 
lute Being, not a Real existence infinite in quantity and of like 
nature throughout, which has no other inheient capacity than that of 
falling into countless homogeneous parts, and which only is in a 
secondary sense, by means of the various possible combinations of 
those parts, the ground of a diversity existing in the content of the 
world. I conceive it rather as a living idea, the import of which, 
inaccessible in its essence to any quantitative measurement, is no 
mere homogeneous aggregate of ideas, but a self-articulated whole 
of variously interwoven parts ; each one of these parts, as well as the 
several elements which compose it, acquiring a determinate quantity 
according to its value and position in the whole. 

Let us give an illustration. If this idea could be expressed in terms 
of our thought, it could only be so by means of a number of propo- 
^ [Cp. Chapters vi. and vii. of Book I.] 
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sitions which would be towards one another in those extremely 
various modes of dependence in which the different parts of a 
scientific system are connected together. But these piiuciples would 
be meaningless, if they were not again composed of woids — words of 
which the meanings while different and unchangeably fixed, arc still 
not Immoasuiably diffctent, but so pieciscly dutei mined in relation to 
each other that they admit of being joined together in very various 
syntactical combinations, to scr\’e as vehicles by which the Idea is 
aiticulated into its parts. Witli the.se words I coinpaie the ele- 
mentary matcnals of natiiie. In themselves they arc nothing; they 
•lie meicly foinis of a common i>tinciple underlying the woild, 
a piinciple, liowevei, wliu li nuint.iins them as constantly uniform 
activities, so that in eveiy case in which they occur ami enter into 
mutual relations they obseive the same laws of behaviour. But, 
although tlms involved from .ill eternity in a network of relations, 
they still remain different as regards each other, and incapable of 
bifing refcried to mere division and re- combination of a uniform 
sulistiatum. 1 lie niallieniatical mode of regarding tlie question 
which fiivours this latter view, mid which has very e.xlensive rights in 
tile treatment of nature, is still not tlie only way of conceiving its 
unity, nor doi-s it penetrate to the ultimate ground of things- 
Meicly, within the limits of onr oliseivation, this niallieniatical con- 
nexion of things, sccond.iiy ihuugli it is, piesents itself first. Tliat 
whole world of quantitative and numerical determinations is itself 
liased on an order of tilings, the synllieiic coiuK'xions of wliicli we 
could never have arrived at by any logical analysis. Wc have called 
this order ‘ syHlcm.ttie,’ and now we m.iy rephice this iin]ierf(‘ct ex- 
pression by another, that of the ‘aisthetic’ unity of purpose in the 
world, which, as in some work of art, comtiincs witii convincing 
justice things which in their isolation would st'cm incoherent and 
scaiwly to stand in any reUtiou to one anotlier at all. Or, lastly, we 
might prefer to use the term • dialectical unity,’ in memory of a late 
pliase of our German Pliilosophy, whicli was thoroughly alive to tlie 
triuii of lliis doctrine, but failed, as it seems to me, because it be- 
lieved itself altle to a]iply to details of fact principles which can only 
in a rough way prescribe a general direction to our thoughts. 

180. This transformation of our views introduces us to a further 
question, which to J’iiysical Atomism apiiears to be no question at all. 
It is assumed that a countless mtinlwr of individual atoms fill tlie 
world. Now, bo they the same or he they different in kind, whence 
comes their plurality ? If they ore regarded as starting-points to be 
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assumed, beyond which we cannot go in thought, no doubt their 
dispersion throughout space can also be included in the number 
of facts to be taken for granted, which we must recognise without 
attempting to explain. But, to us, who have conceived every qualita- 
tively distinct element as one of a connected series of acts emanating 
from the supreme pnnciple of the universe, it is necessarily perplexing 
to find that the instances in which each element occurs are scattered 
over a countless number of diflferent points in space. Nor is this an 
enigma merely from our point of view. We can, no doubt, by an 
act of thought easily represent to ourselves the same content a 
a thousand times over, and we can distinguish the thousand creations 
of our imagination, by localising them at different points of space, 
or by enumerating them according to the different moments of time 
when they first suggested themselves to us. But how, strictly speak- 
ing, can it be conceived that, in actual fact, the same a occurs several 
times over? Must not the mere fact that theie are several, make it 
necessary that a should be in one case something different from what 
it is in another, though it ought in eveiy case to be the same ? What 
constitutes the objective difference between them, which makes a truth 
of fact of the logical assumption that they are so many like instances 
of a general notion or a common nature ? We remember what a 
stumbling-block this question was to Leibnitz. It seemed to him to 
be impossible that two things should actually occur, unless their duality 
was based on a difference of nature between them. He would not 
even allow that two leaves of a tree could be exactly alike. This 
difficulty scarcely attracts any attention now. I must say, however, 
that it seems to me to have been somewhat too hastily passed over 
by those who have followed in the footstej^s of Kant. What Thought 
could not achieve, was held to be made possible by spatial per- 
ception, It was in and thiough space that it was clearly shown 
how things could be at once like and manifold ; they might differ 
in position, but be perfectly identical in the nature which occupies 
the position. 

Certainly, this is clear enough ; but I cannot see in this clearness a 
solution of the difficulty. All that it does is to bring the problem itself 
vividly before us; but for this phenomenon, indeed, the difficulty 
would scarcely have been suggested. Now, if science admitted to an 
unlimited extent the possibility of things acting upon each other at a 
distance, it might no doubt be granted that one atom is never subject 
to precisely the same sum of external influences as another. And, 
if it were further granted that the atoms experience changes of inner 
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State corresponding ^nth these external influences, it would follow 
that an atom a would be in some way different at each moment of 
its existence fiom a second and otheiwise similar atom, since its 
internal states at any moment aie not an extraneous appendage to 
its nature, but an actual constituent of what it is at that moment. 
But this mode of statement would still involve the latent supposition, 
that though the states by which an atom is affected change, yet 
thiough all this change the atom itself leinams as a constant 
(luanlity, which would Lave maintained itself in its position even if 
thcie had been no forces acting on it, and which only becomes 
distinguished from otluT atoms of the sanu‘ kind as itself owing to 
<*\tcTnal influences whuh not have been opeiatbe "rims we 

arc biought back to the iiiiestion, What df»es it really mean that an 
element occupies a point in spac<‘? and how can it be that in viitiie 
of its position it is distinguishes 1 from other elements, siloing that all 
points of space, both in themsidvcs and in their (‘ffoets on the 
elements, aie precisely alike? I hav<‘ tried to give an answer io this 
<juestion. Its veiy terms an* nicaiiingloss from the piant of view' 
which legauls space as something aclually existing by u‘r»*ieme to 
which things are dtlerniimal, "J’hings do not fust find llienihelves in 
<ertaiii po.sitions, and then become enabled to Uke efflul, but it is 
the kind and degiee of the eflecls whicli thi*y aln‘ady exercist* upon 
<‘aoh other that makes them o<cupy timse positions for the per- 
ceptivi* consciousness, whi(‘h seem to us l<i be tliose width (originally 
belong to them. 

'rhis answer, howeviT, does not at on*‘e rc*in<>vt? our present dif- 
ficulty. In Older to find a leason why these <piiiHtativ<dy-di.stinguishetl 
elements should assume the form of a scattered multitude of in- 
dividual atoms, it seems as if W’C should be compelled to suppose 
that in the intelligible world, which reflects itself in space, that action 
or thought which we designated as iha nature of an element, must 
lepeat itself as often as its pliononienon. Is such a repetition less 
unaccountable than tlu* easy’ hypothesis of a plurality of atoms with 
which Physics is content? I feel myself alile to answer in the 
afllrmative. It is merely owing to the effect of constant association 
with the forms of spact*, that wln*n we come to represent to ourselves 
these ‘repcatecr actions, wo conceive them as falling into a number 
of disconnected groups separated from one anotlier by empty intervals 
just as the parts of space arc s(‘paiated by their lines of distance. 
There is really no such relation between them. Just as in our ow^n 
inner experience the self-same principle or the same conception recurs 
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m the most various connexions, and exeicises a limiting or deter- 
mining influence of many different kinds on any other of our thoughts 
with which it happens to be associated, just so the idea, which detei- 
mines the qualitative nature of an element of mattei, serves in the 
order of the universe as a point of intersection for the different 
tendencies which make that universe into a connected whole ; con- 
nected, as I must again insist, not merely as a rigidly classified system, 
but as an eternally piogressive history. We are, therefore, not called 
upon, nor are we interested to maintain that there aie distinct special 
existences corresponding in number with the functions which the 
same idea must fulfil when thus associated with others in these 
vaiious combinations. The number of scattered atoms is merely the 
number of the separate appearances which an element assumes to 
our perception of space owing to the manifold relations m which it is 
involved with other elements. 

197. The extremely paradoxical nature of this conclusion shall not 
prevent me from mentioning also a certain corollary which follows 
from it. We have now amved at a point of view from which the 
atomic theory can no longer satisfy us, not even after that transforma- 
tion of its fundamental idea, to which it seemed not to be disinclined. 
So long as the unextended points, from and to which forces proceed, 
points which have indeed positions in space but no volume, were con- 
ceived as having, not less than the extended atoms had previously 
been conceived as having, an obstinately indestructible nature, there 
could of course be no mention of a further division into parts ; since 
that which was to be divided was, as its very name implied, indivisible. 
This mode of representation no longer holds good. If the single real 
idea which determines the nature of a quahtative clement necessarily 
manifests itself under a number of distinct forms, and if theie is no 
limit to the multiplication of the relations which it may assume towards 
other ideas, why should it be specially attached to just those points in 
space where it happens to be active at any given moment ? Why should 
not the positions which it may occupy also admit of being multiplied 
indefinitely, seeing that none of the manifestations of the element 
have any other claim to a separate existence except such as depends 
on the mandate of the whole order which assigns to tlxem this and no 
other position ? 

Not that I have any desire to return to the notion of a continuously 
extended, infinitely divisible matter, nor to that other notion, accord- 
ing to which the real atom, at least in its spatial phenomenon, is 
quite continuous in the sense that it is equally present at eveiy point 
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within its own narrow volume, I would rather not in any way de- 
part from the results of Atomism most recently arrived at, according 
to, which an atom is conceived as developing Us activity fiom a 
geometric point. But I can see no reason for regaiding the amount 
of force which is thus diffused — a force which is now no longer in 
any sense an indestructible metaphysical unity — as eteinally attached 
to this one point. Rather, it would admit of partition in space, just 
as it is itself only a paitial manifestation of a single identical function 
of the whole. In propoition as new combinations of phenomena 
wcie re(tuircd to exist by the course of the woild, each centre of 
activities would have the powei of Ineaking itself uj) into sevcial 
centres, winch would then assume diffeicnt positions in space ac- 
conling as the new conditions to which they were sulyect pu*sciibed. 
I'licse conditions may ins veiy dilfoiout, 'riieir effect may be not 
merely to compel the new centres of activity to coiabinc with atoms 
belonging io other elements, but also to cause an increase in the 
volume of any particular atom by forcing its constituenl elements to 
expand and fall asuiuhn. Th<uc would thus come to be differences 
in the cUmsity of the atoms, fiwiiig to this constant process of inner 
dissolution, new points of departuie for effects would i)e multiplied, 
and there would aiiso the apjicarauces which wt;ie foimerly believed 
to lie only capable of beinff**explaine<l on the hypolhe.sis ol a con- 
tinuous and leal extension in space, and which are only ac counted 
for at the cost of a permanent improbability by those who believes 
with ordinary atomism, that all things are ultimately analysable into 
real existence and empty space. In this way we should be brought 
to the idea of an infinite dynamic divisibility of unexteiuled atom.s, 
an idea which, it i.s to he hoped, will seem less fiightftil than tin* 
barbarous name by which, in order to distinguish it fiom the tra- 
ditional theories, 1 lielicve that it may most briefly be descrilntd. It 
will no doubt have been taken for granted that the degree of intensity, 
or, to put it shortly, the mass (>f each of the parts will be diminished, 
while the sum of th<*sc masses remains the same, I luive lujtliing to 
say against this atldiiion, but the principle on which it is made will 
recpiirc further discussion in our next chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 


TJu Laws of the Activities of Things. 

Of the inner movements of things we know nothing. Still less do 
we know what are the constant modes of co-operation which the 
order of the Universe requires them to assume. Hence, expeiienco 
alone can discover to us the motive forces into which the course of 
natuial events can be analysed and the law according to which each 
of these several forces may be conceived as taking effect. But a 
sufficiently careful and comprehenbive observation has long sinc<‘ 
established ceitain general results, which deserve, by way of supple* 
ment at any rate, to receive an intci pi elation in connexion with 
metaphysical views, and which suggest the question whether they 
are really nothing but the expression of what has been observed to 
take place, and not rather of necessities of thought to which ex- 
perience has directed our attenlion only subsequently? I shall 
attempt to investigate this point, though well-knowing beforehand 
that my labours arc not likely to produce any considerable result. 
They will serve merely to draw attention to the ambiguity of those 
speculations, philosophical no less than scientific, which will never 
cease to be directed to this unpioinising subji ct. 

198, In the fust place, it is universally admitted that the int<‘nsity 
of the effects which a force produces at a distance, is dependent on 
the interval between the elements between which it operates* An<l 
to this conclusion the doctrine which is here maintained must also 
lead, though it remains to be scon later by what steps. If the 
positions of things in space arc merely expressions of the forces 
which are already acting upon them, a fortiori every impulse to 
further activity will depend upon these interactions between the ele- 
ments and on the distances in which those interactions manifest 
themselves. This merely general characterisation is not, however, 
enough to determine precisely the nature of the connexion between 
forces arul tlic distances of elements. Hut the other assumption, 
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which is asseitcd with almost as much assuiance as the last, viz. 
that the intensity of the effect is in an inverse latio to the distance, 
has nothing to recommend it if we exclude the familiar instances 
furnished by experience, except the inadmissible idea that space acts 
as an obstacle which cannot be oveicome except by a paitial saciifice 
of foice. 

Other preconceived notions combine with this one to pioduce an 
impression that this decieasc of force is a fixed law, holding good in 
all cases in which foices act at a distance, "rhat a force, emanating 
fjom a coitain staiting-poiiit, diffuses itself thiough space, is not 
merely our mode of expu‘ssing the fact that its eflects diffiT in degree 
at (liffeient distances. Unfortiinatt'ly, we believe ouisehes to be 
desciibing not only a fact hut an actual proc<*ss by which the neces- 
sity of this difference is explained. As the force is transmitted to 
laigcr and larger spherical shells it seems as if its tenuity must 
incHjasi* in tlie same ratio as the area which it occupi(‘S, tiie ratio of 
the scinarc of the distance from its Htarting-point. This coincidence 
of a simple geom(‘liic relation with a geueial law N\iiit;h we see illus- 
trated in the effects produced at a distance hy gravilaliim and by 
elecltic and mngnetie agimcics, is too tempting not to invite often- 
repeated aU(‘inpts U) establish the <losest connexion betwt^en them. 
Ntme of the assunipfions, however, which are recjuirtwl as links in the 
ionnexion can be ailmitted. A force cannot be suptiostid to proceed 
from a point ^,wilhotit at onn* lieing regarded as an independent 
fluid medium. That its tenuity should inciease with its increasing 
e.Kl(*nHion, would no doubt not be altogetlu*r inconceivable. But still 
we should have to discover to what the motion of the link! was due. 
Tins could only ultimately arise from a new foice, a fori;e of repul- 
sion, exerted upon the fluid by the thing pieseut at r. We should 
have also to siiow what becomes of the foi<*<* thus iliffused, if it 
meets with no objt*cl (Ui which to take eff<»ct, aiul furtluT from what 
source the constant supply of force at < is deiivcd Tlicsc (jucsstions 
cannot be (*vadcd by supposing that th<t force doc.s not iUJUme itself 
arouiivl t\ but is, as it were, a permanent atmosphere alnjady diffused 
arountl it. To ileuy the fact of the movement of radiation, would be 
to take away the only justification f(;r the piinciple that the density 
decreases with incrciuse of distance, whilst it would contiibute 
nothing towards the explanation of the cffi'ct eventually produccti. 
I /it us, then, suppose that a given fonc whilst proceeding from r, 
meets in the point p with an oliject which it is to act on. How is 
this action possible? and how can the force imparl to the body 
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motion in any particular direction? All that could be concluded 
from the arrival of the force at would be that it was now present at 
that point — not, that a body situated at that point must, owiftg to the 
action of the force, be set in motion. But, even grantmg that it were 
thus set in motion, what direction could the motion take? The 
motion as such could stand in no relation to the point c ; for, if the 
activity of the force is made to depend on this process of its diffusion, 
it follows that it only acts at p just as far as it is there ; it makes no 
difference whether it was there always or whence it came there. 
Supposing It then to coincide exactly at p with some real element, 
it could not impart any motion to that element, for there would be 
no reason why it should prefer one direction to another K If, on the 
other hand, we suppose that at the first moment of its beginning to 
exercise its activity, the foice is separated fiom the element by evei 
so small an interval, we aie making action at a slight distance serve 
as an explanation of action at any and eveiy distance, though we 
cannot bring the former under any definite law, and must therefore 
fail in the attempt to deduce tlie law of the latter. 

Even if these difficulties could be got rid of, it would still remain a 
question whether the resulting motion will take the direction cp, or the 
opposite one p c. For this piocess of radiation would be just the same 
for an attractive and for a repulsive force. Each smallest particle of 
the fluid would, in such a case, still have to exert attraction or repulsion 
upon whatever it might meet with at the point to which it had come, 
as a property peculiar to itself and not admitting of further explana- 
tion. But, if that were so, there would be no longer any occasion for 
confining these effects to the parts of the force which come before p 
in the hne c p; the pai*ts on the other side of /, which lay in the 
course of this line when produced, or which had come there, would 
exercise an influence on the element at p, of the same kind though 
in a contrary direction. The ensuing motion would then be the 
result of these different impulses; at any rate it could not correspond 
with the simple law which it was hoped could be deduced from it. 
Finally, the attempt may be made to get rid of these difficulties, by 
supposing that the radiating force imparts its own motion to the 
element which it lights upon, and determines by its own direction 
that which the element in its turn is to take. Putting aside, however, 
that this is a transition fiom one idea, that of a force acting at a 
distance, to another, the idea of communication of already existing 
motion, all that would be explained by this method would be tlie 

' [Cp. § 185,] 
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centrifugal effects of repulsion ; ever}' case of attraction would require 
a centripetal pressure, such as has, indeed, often been assumed, but 
has not hitherto had any intelligible explanation gi\en of it. 

199. On these giounds I not only hold that these attempted de- 
ductions have failed to establish their own special conclusions, but the 
spirit in which they have been undertaken seems to me to be incon- 
sistent with Itself. Of course, many of the occuiuMices which take 
place in the woild are of a compound character, and anse fiom 
mechanical combinatitm of otheis. it is possible that giavitation 
anrl otluT similar phenominia whicli seem to us to be the expressions 
of the simplest piimaiy forces, may ically be compound results pro- 
duced by forces still moie simple. An elaboiation of expeiiencc so 
advanced as to show this to be the case would nially have succeeded 
m fuinishinsj: us with a genetic Iheciy of the Law of Gravitation. If, 
on llie otluT hand, thes«‘ and all (*ffe(.ts of a like kind arc regarded as 
the expiession of simple and primary forc(‘S, we must not attempt, as 
is done by these theoiies, to giv<* a mechanical explanation of their 
oiigin, by ren*rring them to a diffusion and attenuation of force, 
llie only pKX/f that can btJ i xpcctetl of these elementary pr(')ccsses 
and thcii Law's is tlie sp<*culative one, that tlay have a necessary 
pl.ue in (he rational order of things. The Ratw might be given, 
hut not the inaclijn<*ry by which it is carri<‘d into eflecU ^'Iu‘ treat- 
ment, then, of this prolilcm belongs, without doubt, to fdalosophy, 
nor do I complain that lh«;re should have be<m such imiuin«Table 
attempts to solve it, thougii unfortunately I know of none that has 
been successful. I do not therefoie continue niy own investigation 
with any hope of iwriviiig at a result that can be* final, but merely in 
order to bring out im;re clearly some of the distinctive features of iny 
general view. 

200. Owing to the doctnne which 1 have already expounded in 
n‘ganl to the natine of forces, I do not fe<‘l (ouciicd by an objection 
wdueh riiysicists have urg<‘<l against tlie absolute validity of the Law 
of (iravitatioii, an objectitni wliieh, if it held good, would render un- 
tenable the whole of this doetrine which si»cculation so obstinately 
attempts to dednec n priori \ where the distanee = o, tin* atti acting 
force must according to this law, it is said, be infinite. I will not 
now stop to cminire whether this result is alUigcther inadmissible. 
It would l>e open for those who maintain the ordinary hypothesis of 
a coutimiously extended matter to urge that contact takes place only 
between points, lines, or surfaces without thickness, and consc<iucntIy 
tlrnt the masses whos<‘ distance o, must in every case themselves o 
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also. If the hypothesis of unextended atoms conceived as points be 
prefeired, we should certainly have to ascnbe to them an infinite 
power of resisting separation, in case they had once got united in the 
same point by attraction. But all that would be necessary would be 
to take care that such a case never aiose. It would be easy indeed 
so to alter the formula of the law, that in case of all observable dis- 
tances, even the smallest, it should correspond as neaily as possible 
with the results of observation, while in the case of vanishing dis- 
tances it should still not imply the infinity of the force of attraction* 
But, I think we can achieve the same end, 'without introducing a 
modification of the law such as would be purely arbitraiy and in- 
capable of ever being proved. All the seveial forces which Physics 
is led by expenence to assume, stand in our view merely for the 
various components into which the single power of interaction in- 
herent in the nature of things admits of being analysed. It is not 
therefoie at all surpiising that a law winch expresses with perfect pre- 
cision the operation of one out of this number of components should 
nevertheless yield infinite degrees of intensity or other inapplicable 
values if the component is supposed to continue its operation isolated 
and uncontrolled. These cases of isolated action are preasely those 
which are never met with; they express merely what would occur 
under ceitain imagined conations, but what under existing con- 
ditions, never does occur. Hence it is not necessary to modify the 
foimula of the well-known law of gravitation, considered as simply 
claiming to indicate the variations of the attractive action; in Ais 
sense the formula may be perfectly precise; only the limiting case 
never occurs for which alone it would yield such problematical values. 
In proportion as thej^elements which are attracted approach each 
other more nearly the tendency to repulsion will be found to grow 
even more rapidly, and if any one of the proposed modifications of 
the law could be sbo#n to hold good in actual experience it would 
not be a more correct expression of the attiaction taken by itself so 
much as of the total effect in which attraction and repulsion are 
already united. Moreover, it is easy to see that without this sup- 
position this partial law expressing mere attraction would yield results 
which would be not so much inconceivable as merely inapplicable in 
our view of nature. Let us suppose two elements a and h between 
which there is attraction but never repulsion, to approach the point 
€ from opposite sides. They would then at the moment of meeting 
have not only an infinite attraction but also infinite though 
opposite velocities ±v. Now as the velocity last reached, v, has 
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arisen by the summation of all fhe accelerations which have been 
increasing infinitely up to the value g, we cannot but rogaid the 
infinite quantity v as gi eater than the infinite (luantity g. Hence, if 
there were no repulsion, could not pi event the two elements fiom 
passing with opposite velocities thiough each other’s midst and thus 
distance would be icstoiecl between them and the amount of their 
attraction would become finite again. 

20L A special objection to the received views has been urged by 
Herbarl. He will not himself admit the opci alien of forn a at a dis- 
tance , but for those who do ailmit it, ht‘ holds that the only legitimate 
assumption is this, that the intensity of each foice is diminished in 
proportion as it is satisfnid by the attainment of its result, 'fhat a 
lepulsion, therefore, should decrease with the distance which it has 
produc<‘d, rcciuiies no explanation. On the other hand, the force 
of atfractir)!!, which becomes always more intiuise in pioj>ortion as it 
has <ljra\\n its ol)j<‘Ct n<‘arcr, remains a pararlrix for him. This 
objection is plausible enough if tlic object is to explain the observed 
effects of the law by reference to its inner meaning; but 1 cannot 
tliink that the paiticnlar psychological analogy^ to which it owes its 
conclusiveness, will admit of this geniTal aj)plication. I cntfndy agree 
with Ih'ibait that there arc inner pro(u‘SS(‘s in things, from which the 
forc<‘s moving them are d<5rived, and I will ronccihi to him that in 
brrtb the cases which are here brought togetlaT— psychietd endeavour 
and physical motion — the impulse to what is done lies in a differ- 
ence Ijctwcen a thing's actual slate of being and .some other stale, 
which, if it could be realised, woultl !)e more in correspondence with 
its nature. But I dispute the conclusion which is so hastily drawn 
from these premisses. Ilerbart shows himscjjf in this matter to be 
influenced by his main conception, according to which each changing 
stale of a thing is a distuibauce of its original nature, so that 
the only manife.stalion of activity which can •fairly lx* altributcd to 
real <*xistence, is that of ,sclf-cons<Tvation or recurrence to the 
s/a///s quo nnie. In that ca.se, no doubt, supposing M to be this 
permanently fix(*d aim, and q tlie state which is a departure from it, 
the result to be achieved at each instant woultl correspond to this 
difference M - q. Strictly speaking, it does not at once follow from 
this, that the intensity of the force which exerts itself to recover the 
former state, must vary directly as the amount of divergence repre- 
sented by and inversely as the result already obtained. All tliat would 
be measured hy Jlf^q is the extent of what is required in order to 
attain dm given end. But there would be notliing to prevent the 
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force from continuing to operate with unvarying intensity until this 
difference had been made to disappear, just as a labourer in filling up 
a pit does not at first work more rapidly and afterwards with less 
energy, because the space to be heaped in was at the beginning 
larger and has since become smaller, but he works throughout at 
the same pace. 

Even, however, admitting this assumption, insufliciently proved as 
it is, I doubt the relevancy of the analogy which would make the 
occurrence of a physical effect correspond with the satisfaction of a 
psychical impulse. If, taking an imaginaiy case, we compare a supposed 
quantity of which we have an idea, with a smaller given quantity 
no doubt we know that M—q expresses the amount which must be 
added to q^ in order to make it = M. In this case, though not 
present before us in external reality, was as adequately lepresented by 
its idea as q was, and the estimation of the difference between them 
was thus made possible. If, however, we experienced a state y, and this 
were merely a manner or mode of our consciousness, some form 
perhaps of feeling, this feeling would not be able by itself to produce 
in our minds the idea of the absent M. Knowledge of the chaiacter 
and extent of the difference between q and M could only arise if we 
had had a real experience of M as well, and it were to enter into our 
consciousness in the form of a feeling or the lemembrance of a feel- 
ing similar in kind to q. Although, therefore, the disturbed state of 
our feelings may depend upon the difference Jf— y,yet this difference 
only exists primarily for the comparing mind of an onlooker ; it is 
not a real element in the experience of the being who is affected by 
the state y, at any rate not unless there is some remembrance of the 
state M. It cannot therefore be the obvious standard by which such 
a being, with a sort of preference for what is reasonable and just, 
determines the intensity of the effort which it has to make. However 
far, then, we may go in assimilating the inner states of things to 
processes of mind, so long as we do not believe that the physical 
operations of things are regulated like acts of our own by rules drawn 
from experience, as long as we believe rather that there is a necessity 
imposed on them to come to pass as they do, the difference between 
an actual and a better state of things cannot be the determining reason 
by which Physical effects are regulated. 

On the other hand, there is no reason, we at least can see none, 
why the order of the universe which prescribes to all things their 
nature and mode of working, should not have attached to y a blind 
and unpurposed activity, which was as a matter of fact measured by 
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the diflerence M—q, though the individual thing which was affected 
l)y the difference was itself unconscious of it. But, as theie is nothing 
to hinder tliis supposition, so theie is nothing to naake it necessary ; 
It remains a possible though but an arbitrary assumption that the 
course of things is nothing but a constant effort to attain to an 
equihbiium and to reproduce a state M, which can only be effected by 
getting lid of their piescnt state. There is equally nothing to prevent 
us from admitting tlie claims, though not the exclusive claims, 
of the opposite view, according to which the attainment of a state 
q moans a change in the condition of things, whicli tends to reproduce 
itself in a moie emphatic ami intensified foim. Tliat other theory, 
the watch woid of which is ^disturbance,’ has thought only of pain; 
and then it seems quite naluial that the self-conservative activity 
directed to the romovid of pain, shoukl decicasc in proportion as it 
succeeds. It has taken no account of pleasuie, which just as 
naiuially creahiS a stimulus to the intensification of the state which 
was desiied and is pleasant. For it is not truc% except in those 
(‘ascs in which the souico of enjoyment li(‘S paitly in the body, that 
pleasure is dulled with sutisfiiction. 'I'lie body, no doubt, is forbidden 
by tlie habits of its action from contributing to the intensification of 
feeling, and interrupts it by \s(winess and satiety. It will not, however, 
be maintaimid that the ])insuit of knowledge and its results, or the 
a.spiralion after beauty and goodness, is lessened by approximation 
to the itleal. 

liut we will lt*avc these analogies, which decide nothing. The 
gciKiral conclusion to which w'e come is this: there is a blind 
tendency in each thing, owing to its place in the all-embiacing order 
of the woild, whenever it is in any given state q^ to produce an 
effect. The character anil cxUmt of this effect are not regulated by 
any law inherent in the nature of substance or force, and binding 
tilings witliout regard to the purport of this universal order. It is 
this order and this alone, which, in accordance with its own aims, 
connects reason and consequent, and it is as able to determine that 
the force of reaction sliould increase with the attainment of results, 
as that it slu)ul<l diminish in projiortion as they arc attained. 

202. It is easy to see the consequences that follow from this 
conviction. As we do not know tiie idea which is endeavouring 
to realise itself in the world, it is from experience only, as 1 have 
before remarked, tliat we can derive our knowledge of the recurrent 
operations of things according to general laws. We cannot, therefore, 
take it amiss that Physics, following the lead of observation, should 
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assign to the different forces, the assumption of which is found to 
be necessary, laws of action of the most various kinds. These Laws 
Physics regards merely as expiessions of the facts, without attempting 
any metaphysical mterpretation of them, and every idea of this kind, 
serving to clear up a group of intei connected phenomena, and enabling 
us to infer the future from the piesent, deserves respect, as an enlarge- 
ment of our knowledge. Philosophy is altogether in the wrong, when 
she depreciates results obtained in this way, merely because they do not 
penetrate to the ultimate truth ; but she is ceitainly within her right, 
when, staiting from her own point of view she attempts to supply the 
interpretation which is still lacbng to those lesults. Whatever may be 
thought of space and of existence in space, if once the intensity of inter- 
action between two elements is made to depend on the distance sepa- 
rating them, and just so far as it is made to depend only on this, it seems 
to be impossible that different forces could be determined by this cause 
to act in different ways; the same distance, it vrould*seem, could 
only make itself felt by the elements and determine all their reciprocal 
effects in the same way. It is this which has prepossessed philo- 
sophers in favour of the view that the diffeient modes of action which 
Physics assumes, when it makes different foices dependent on dif- 
ferent powers of the distance, cannot have a primary right of existence, 
but that there must be one fundamental law for the relation of action 
to distance, and the deviations from it which experience compels us 
to admit must be due meiely to the complexity of the cucumstances. 
By an easily understood transition, this fundamental law then came 
to be identified with the Law of Giavitation, this being a Law which 
is obeyed by many familiar effects, differing from each other and 
occurring under appaiently very simple circumstances. I cannot 
myself share this prepossession, except with gieat reservations. It is 
necessaiy first of all that a certain assumption from which all such 
attempted explanations start, should be clearly stated. Tliat assumption 
is made by thinkers, by whom perhaps in their ultimate essence all 
things are mysteriously merged in the unity of an infinite substance 
and a single cieative plan, when they afterwards leave out of sight 
the continuous operation of this single principle, and explain the 
whole course of the world meiely from the permanent qualities 
and the changing relations of individual existences, and the con- 
sequences which, by common logic, seem to follow from these two 
premisses. 

208. Upon this assumption we are not justified, according to all 
that has preceded, in regarding the interval of distance itself as that 
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which determines the amount offeree exercised between two elements, 
a and h. This is due only to Ihe inner states of the elements which 
conespond to the distances between them. Every mode of treating 
the question must admit so much as this. Even if we adopt the 
oidinary view of space as objectively existing, the distance of things 
will still only be distance hetwmi them ; the distance and its measuie 
is, thciofore, a leality prima facie only for an observer who is able to 
1 (‘present to liimself the space which must be traversed in Older to 
])ass fiom a to />. If a and h arc to be guided by it in what they do, 
it mu.st be possible foi them and not foi an observer only to take 
nolo that tin* distance between them is in one case d and in another 
case cl; thus in order to act they must fust bt* act(‘d ui)on by the very 
same condition which is to legulate tlicdr activity. 'J’his would lead 
us- suppo.sing the m(*rely phenomenal (haiacter of space to be 
assumed -to tin* conclusion, that every actual distance between a 
and h is notlimg bill the manifestation in space of the sum of the 
effbcls whit h tlu7 at the inoni(*nt from one another and 

from th(} whole, and which arc also the t‘aus<i of their effect upon us. 
Tho univeis,d ortl(‘i is, howtjvcr, ntilher according to our view, nor 
accordin;,« to th<? orthnary vitwv, a rigidly dassiried syshm, such that 
each (It'inent ptisislenlly oetupics the jdace which coircsponds 
with Its Siub a system no doubt exists, but its parts 

winch are in .1 constant slate of chaotic flux, aie eveiy nioinont 
falling into relative positions which do not corn‘Spond to the per- 
manent afliniticH of their natures. 

W<t know what this means in tenns of ordinary spatial peiception; 
it is not the elements which are l>y their nature most fitted for active 
inUwcourse which arc always the iM»arc 8 t neighbours ; the action of 
some third or fourth element may separate those which are coherent, 
or bring together those which are imiiffenmt. It is indeed impos- 
silde to giv<? a pictnic of what things undergo or cKjierience in their 
iniKT niitniij vvluiii they enter into those changing intelligible relations 
with which wo an* familiar in spatial perc(‘ption as distances of 
greater or less extent. As objects of such peiception, i,e. as dis- 
taiic(*s, lht*s<i relations w'cm to us obviously to imply a greater or less 
amount of estrangemeut or of sympathy in the things, and upon this 
the <legr(*(‘ of tlK‘ir reciprocal aetton is naturally suppost*d to depend. 
Yet our pr(‘vious investigations have shown that wc cannot account 
for the manner and degnic in which things act upon each other from 
the mere fact of their being outside one another ; it is only from 
what Uicy get or experience from this fact, or from the way in which 
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it connects them, that we can do so. We cannot, therefore, say that the 
distance between things itself exercises an influence on the intensity of 
their foice ; it is merely the mode in which the greater or less degree 
of their metaphysical aflSnity is manifested to us, varying as this does 
with the different combinations into which they are brought by the 
course of events. Throughout this piocess the things remain what 
they are, and continue to act upon each other conformably to their 
natuies. At the same time, the different degrees to which they are 
temporarily displaced from their position in the system, cannot but 
have some influence on their behaviour ; a change in the closeness 
of their metaphysical aflSnity involves a corresponding change in the 
amount i of the intensity p with which they stimulate those mutual 
actions for which their nature has fitted them. If these very 
abstract considerations have so far inspired any confidence, we now 
stand befoic a conclusion which seems certain, and before an alter- 
native which we are quite unable to decide. No reason can be any- 
where discovered why this metaphysical aflSnity should coiiespond to 
any but the fii st power of the distance, which is the distance itself. On 
the othei hand, after what has been said above, it seems quite as 
possible that the effect of this affinity should vary directly as that it 
should vary inveisely, with the distance. The two formulse — 

i = pd and f ^ 

d 

would be the only formulas in which this point of view could result, 
and they would be of equal validity. 

204, In making use of these expressions, I wish it to be borne in 
mind that as I understand them they have not the same meaning as 
any of those quantities to which the ordinary mechanical view of 
Physics leads us. We do not use i to designate any kind or degree 
of outward performance, but merely the intensity of the stimulus with 
which, in virtue of the relation at the time being subsisting between 
two elements, one of them excites and is excited by the other to any 
or all of those possible foims of reciprocal activity which spring from 
their affinity, their diflference, or generally their respective places in the 
system. As regards what follows from the stimulus a fresh and specific 
deteimination is required to decide whether it is to be attraction or 
lepulsion, and yet another to decide its amount. The first require- 
ment, however, may perhaps be assumed to be already fulfilled by the 
coefficient p. For though we havehilheito spoken of this merely as a 
quantity, it is dependent on the naluie of the interacting elements, 
and therefore, strictly speaking, could only be a conciete number. 

A a 2 
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On the other hand, as legards the amount of the initial motion, 
1 can sec no reason v:\iy it should not be conbidcicJ as simply pro^ 
pouionate to the stimulus /, which is its motive cause. I shall 
not, thcrefoic, make any further companson between the foimula 
t == pil, which would indicate a sou of metaphysical elasticity, and 
what we meet with under the same name, though geneially under 
highly complicated conditions, 111 the spheie of Physics. As re- 
gal ds the second formula, I do not .^ee how the desiied result, 
viz. dt‘pendencc upon the squaie of the distance, could be shown 
neccssanly to follow fiom it. 

I will however mention the a&suniption wdiich w'ould havi* to lx; 
made m onler to biiug this law mto uUuniiic liunnony wdth the othci 
Of iiu‘Ui})hyfti<'al view. J cannot esteem as of any value lor such a 
purpose the appeal to the reciprocity (»f all eliecls, which some 
distinguished authoiities have inUoduu*(l into the discussion. If 

/ the intensity with whult one clement Is utluu.tc*d liy another 

and at the same time tends of itself lowaids it, I cannot see any 
leason for supposing tlic Jesuit to e»|iL!l lh<* prodml of the two 
aclivilies; like eveiy oth<T rcMillaut, it would In; the sum of them; 
it is only tlu' intensity of the elfefl, not iht* lunclion of the distance 
u[i<m whiih it <lt*pends. Hint would he affeited. Peihap.s, how- 
ever, it will be urged, ihul il«‘ effei t of a fono tlepends not merely 
on what the force iniemlb to do, hut aKo on how much it is 
able to do, i.c, in the tase before us, not inen*ly on the amount 
of mutual excitation, hut also <ai liar eoudUions which promote or 
check the satisfaction of the demands, 'fo put the matter shortly 
and clearly ; the distance f/ between a and indicaU'S a degree of 
estrangement Ixjtween them, and their willingness to act upon each 
other is Iherefoio inversely pioportioual to that distance, iiut, the 
weakei will is not only weaker, hut has oppos<*d to it the greater 
obstiK U‘, in lht‘ sh.ipe of llie greater <listance which weakened it. The 
active foict*, tberefoie, whidi can he exerted, is fouml by multiplying 
the effoit by the lecipiocul of tluf resistame to be overcome; and 
accordingly is inversely proportional to the sciuare of the distance. 
Such a mode of expression couUI indeed only serve to indicate briefly 
the essence of the idea; in real truth, the distance J even if it were 
a a*ally extended space between a and < 5 , could not be rcgaidcd as an 
obstade to the effect. According to the view which we have main- 
tained, it couUI not actively condition the incipient process, except in so 
far as it was represented within the elements a and i by means of that 
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hidden state of excitation which we found ourselves obliged to assume 
in all cases. But perhaps it is precisely to this inner state of things 
that an argument of this kind may seem to be most rigorously 
applicable. It may perhaps seem incredible that when two elements 
a and 3 aie separated by the distances d or S, they should in both 
cases alike, though not excited to action to the same degree, yet m 
spite of this difference aim at producing one and the same effect It 
may be thought that the object of their effort as well as its integrity 
would vary, and vary proportionately to the degree of their excitation. 
The amount of the actual external result would then be found by 
multipljdng i into a quantity proportional to z, and would thus vary 
inversely with the square of the distance. 

I shall not attempt to decide whether there is anything of value in 
this suggestion: I wish only to point out that this new way of 
charactensing an intended result, as one which increases in pro- 
portion to the stimulus, is just one which cannot be decisively 
established, if nothing is assumed but individual elements with their 
natuies and the relations subsisting between them. There is no 
univeisal Metaphysic of Mechanics, capable of showing that eveiy 
time any two existences combine in a relation, they must have so 
combined. Whenever any such relation occurs, it is a matter of fact, 
which, from a Metaphysical point of view, can only be regarded as an 
effect of the all-embracing J?/, i.e. the idea of the whole. It must be 
this idea which is present and active in all individual elements, 
assigning to each its mode of manifestation in relation to the rest, 
which otherwise would not flow necessarily fiom the mere con- 
ception and the nature of the elements. But, as we do not know the 
content of this idea, we cannot affirm positively that it imposes a 
necessity on things to assume these forms and no others ; and hence, 
the whole attempt to establish the existence of a single, original, and 
only legitimate law for the operations of all forces is entirely fruitless. 

206. Nothing is left to us, but to accept with thanks the empirical 
rules which enable Physics to express, in conformily with observation, 
the effects actually produced by the several forces on each occasion 
of their activity. Philosophy should not turn away from assumptions, 
unless they aie inherently absurd, and those made by Physics are 
seldom that. Thus, no one has ever attempted to explain an increase 
or diminution in the intensity of force as depending on mere Time ; 
where observation seemed to confirm such a view, the Time was in 
every instance occupied by actual occurrences, each of which con- 
tained in itself the efficient cause of that which was to follow ; these 
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piocesses, then, and not the mere lapse of Time, must have deter- 
mined the vaiying intensity of forces. On the other hand, there is no 
reason on philosophical grounds to deny that tlie amount of force 
which results fiom the intei action of two elements, depends to some 
extent also on theii motions. Foi according to oui view motion is 
not merely a change of external lelations, which takes no effect on 
the things themselves; .is those lelations depend on inwaid states of 
the things, so the lapulily with w'hich they change them is also an 
inwaid expeiience, and one which at eveiy monieut may help to 
detennine tlieii subsequt*nt behavioui. llesidt's the degn^eof intensity 
which a loicc would have, couosponding with the distance at the 
moment between the two clenients fioin wliich it; pioceeds, (here 
would thus be a pt»siLive or negative incieasi‘ of the fon e, dt*p^‘H(lent 
on the rapulity with which the elements tiavel (hrough the space 
which they at pieseiit occupy, I>ut it is not ev\Kuheni to coniinuc 
the discussion 011 this [loint ; for while the liypothcsis has been 
employed by Physicists on!) with extreme reserve, in n*gard to the 
interaction of electric (‘urrents, — a case in w’hich it seirmed to be 
recpiiied, there would be no limits to its application when tiealed, 
SIS we shoul<I have to tieat it, as a gcMieial piinciple. ( hice adnutt(*d, 
the dc‘pendem‘e of fouc upon veloc’ilv of motion, and upon its suc- 
cessive acceleialioiis, would appaieutly have to 1 h‘ r<‘gauied as a 
umveisal charactciislic o( physical action, 

200. Connct;ted with this <|ue.stu>u Is the othei one: Do forc(‘S in 
ordc.*r to lake eflect, require Time^ Stated in this form, ind<‘ed, as it 
occasionally is, the (luestiou is amhigiums. It is a univt*r.’‘ally ad- 
mitted truth that, every etfect, in its final result, is lornuMl by the 
successive and continuous addition of iufiuilesimal parts which go on 
acannulatiug fiom sero up to the final amount. In this sense suc- 
cession, in other words, expenditure of Time, is a characteristic of 
every effect, and this is what distinguislu'S an elTi'ct horn a mere 
( ons<*tiiienc<‘, whkh IioUIs gtiod sinmltanoously with its condition. 
Vain, howevci, wtmld it be-— us we saw in our invesligatum of 'rime • • 
to seek to go further than this, and to discover the inscrutable proct‘Ss 
by means of which succession of events in 'Pime c(»mtjs to pass at all. 
'Pile question we are considering Wius proposed on the asHum|)tiou of 
the diffusion of force in Spai‘<;. SupiKising it wen* possible to 
instance a moment of Time in which a pieviously non-exi.sleut force 
came into Peing, would all the various effects which it was calculated 
to produce in diffcrenl places, liotii near and remott?, be at once 
realised? Or, would a certain interval of Time be required, just as it 
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is in the case of Light, which transmits itself to different objects 
rapidly, but not instantaneously, and must first come into contact 
with them before it can be reflected by them 
It is not necessary to embellish the question by introducing con- 
ditions which make any decision impossible. Theie is no need to 
imagine either the sudden appearance out of nothing of some new 
body in the woild, or the disappearance of one already existing, and 
then to enquire, whether the addition of gravity, as in the first case 
(the new body being likewise supposed subject to the law of giavita- 
tion), or the subti action of gravity, as in the second, would make 
itself felt by distant stais immediately, or not till after a measurable 
interval ? The action of force in its beginnings may he illustiated by 
examples neaier to hand. Each smallest increase in the velocity of 
two elements, which are working upon each other — whether by attrac- 
tion 01 repulsion — at a distance, by the very fact that the elements are 
bi ought nearer to or are pailed from each other, brings about an 
increase of atti action or repulsion, in other words, a new force, 
though no new vehicle of it. Similarly, the electrical actions of 
bodies, depending as they do upon a condition which is not always 
present, fuinish an example of a beginning of force in Time. It 
makes no diflerence that this condition itself does not come into 
existence at once and with a permanent intensity, but only by degrees ; 
at any rate, a moment can be assigned for every one of its degrees 
before which it did not exist, and from which its effect must begin. 
Having regard to such cases the question that has been raised can 
only be answered in the negative ; theie could be no possibility of an 
affirmative answer, except on that supposition of a diffusion of force 
which we found to be impossible ^ But even on that supposition, 
it is the passage through space which, stiictly speaking, would have 
to be legarded as the first woik of the diffused force ; the work done 
upon its arrival at the distant object would be only second and sub- 
sequent, for its presence as foice would not be felt by the object until 
it had come into the necessary contact with it. It must not however 
be supposed that after the foice has come into Being, a blank space 
of time / is requiied to pass before the motion begins to be tians- 
mitted ; nor again, that after the foice has reached its object, and so 
secured its control over it, it should require a similar space of 
Time /, in order to take effect. If this space of Time / were 
leally blank, everything would remain at the end of it as it was 
at the beginning, and the effect might just as w^ell be expected to 

1 LCp. § 198.] 
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occur at the end of some other space of Time = « / ; if, on the other 
hand, any positive change in the phenomena talces place during this 
time, tliis change is a link, by means of which C, the impel fectly 
lealiscd condition of the result F, is completed and perfected: that 
part of C, however, which was already piesent has, at the moment 
of its coming to be, immediately produced that coi responding part of 
jP which il was adequate to produce 

207. It will be objected that leal events aie, as T stated above, not 
lelatecl to each other in the sarnt^ way as conditions to their conse- 
quences, because the icsult m the foimcr case always follow^s the 
cause w’hich pioduc(‘S il ; but for this succession, events would be 
iransformi'd into a system of cotempoianeous parts, which would diffoi 
only in llu* dithuent degi(‘(ts of their dependence upon the first of tlic 
series ; C and the!<dor<‘, though it is true theic could be no blank 
inlerviil of 7'niiebetw’(*en them, would aUva}s conn* into contact in the 
order C I*\ not in the <>rdcr F(\ I'his true u*inaik again sugg<‘sts an 
enigma, the insolubility of which we have aheaily admitted. Koi suc- 
cession in time could never arise fiomtlu'se contacts which (occupy no 
time, howw<M often icpeatcd, between mcmlx'rs whu'h foll<»w out (^f one 
nuothei ; w<‘ should still iiave mcielya systematic older if and /'Mid 
not curb fill a certain extent ol time ol its own; if they did, then, it 
seems, /’would have to wail till (• had completed its intinval of lime. 
Ilul even this is not a way out of the <lillicuUy. Siippost^ f’and/’ 
both to consist of a series of parts following ea<'h other in unbroken 
succ<}Shion, e. g. <^y f suppose that the 

occurnaicc of /Ms <'ondiliouaI on the unnpletion of th<j group (7? 
that it canned, i.e, comin<*n<M*, until /-g is n*arhed, and that nothing of 
the nature of /Makes phu<‘ until this term is realistM? There are 
facts enough wdiich seem to confirm this view, and indicate that the 
lesult /'is aitadied to a specific detemiination of 6\ A closer 
examination will, nevertheless, not fail to show that the force (\ all 
llie time that it s<*eined to he increasing in amount without producing 
any (dfect, was really alnnidy occui»ied with the removal of hindrances 
which stood in the way of the occurrence of anything of the nature 
of /'. When, at last, the amount is n^ached, this removal is com- 
pleted, and from this point its first positive and visible effect com- 
mences, though not ul)S<)Iut<‘ly its first eficct. As regards this effiict, 
again, wo do not ls‘licve that a finite amount of it,/J, arises suddenly 
so soon as C is ended. Kather, each smallest addition which is made 
to -S, involves a corr<^ftpon(liugly small addition to F) but between 
these two occurrences there is no blank interval of Time ; corre- 
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sponds to immediately. But the assumption we have made as 
regards C itself involves the same difficulty. If C remains unchanged 
during the whole space of Time /, which it is supposed to fill, theie 
IS no better reason why F should follow at the close of that time than 
at Its commencement. If however we assume, as was assumed, that 
C traverses the series then, as the order of the senes is sup- 

posed to be fixed, each term must be the condition of the succeeding 
one, and as in the previous case, if they are to form a succession in 
time, two adjacent terms can neither have any blank interval of time 
between them, nor can they be simultaneous. 

The conclusion to which this points is clear. The whole nature of 
Becoming is unknown to us, and we cannot reconstruct the origin of 
it in theory. In this quite geneial s^nse, it is true to say that every 
operative condition and every foice draws its consequences and its 
effects after it But in order to do this, it is not so much the case 
that they need a lapse of lime, as that they are this lapse of time 
itself, only because they are themselves m a process of becoming can 
they convey that same process to theii consequences. But there is no 
measurable interval of Time between the condition and its tiue and 
immediate result there is nothing but the enigmatical fact of 
their contact, a fact which cannot be ignored any more than it can be 
explained. 

If we now leave these general considerations, and return to the 
subject which first suggested them, that of forces acting at a distance, 
It must follow from the doctnne w’hich has been stated, that, at the 
same moment that the foice which is active in the element p passes 
from into Cg, there will be a similai transition in the element no 
matter how remote it may be, fromy^ provided that c and f zxt 
causally connected thiough that innei sympathetic affinity upon 
which all action depends. Moreover, just as m the element p 
can only change into continuously, that is, by passing through all 
the intermediate values, in exactly the same way in the element 
will pass by succession into /\ But the idea that a lapse of Time is 
required in order that p should transmit its force to q at all, is barred, 
among other considerations, by that of the reciprocal action of the 
two elements, which is universally admitted to be a necessary as- 
sumption. No force could be diffused from p towards nor could 
any force even originate in p^ unless it were awakened and solicited 
in p hy q\ on the other hand, q could not produce this excitation, 
unless it was invited by p. No action, therefore, could ever take place 
between p and y, if it were required that a force should first pioceed 
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fi oni p\.o q\ for the only thing which could excite this foice to set 
out fiom p would be the stimulus of anothei force suiting from q ; 
and this stimulus it would never have, because q would be waiting for 
an invitation fiom p. This connexion of mutual affinity between the* 
elements, the souico of iheii action upon each other, does not at one 
time or an<jthei tome into existence through a diflusion of forces in 
space \ it always thus rcndeiing it possible that changes of 

state cxpeneuccd by one element should involve coi responding 
changes in iinotheK 

208 Owing to the boundless complexity of the manifold con- 
ditions which meet in the coiuse of niituie, wc cannot cx])cct to be 
able to explain eveiy event <lirectly from the joint action of tlie foices 
which e<uiibinc to produce it. Hence, the desiie has often been felt 
to discover certain custoiniuy uil(*s by w'bi<‘h, at any late, the couise 
of tlio natural woild is legulated. It was lioped that in cases where 
knowledge of tlui special connexions b»‘t\veen things is wanting, we 
might thus be eiialiled to establish cejuations t‘Npr<‘ssive ol general 
<’onditions w’itli which the lesulls, however unknown may be the 
mann(‘r in wliich tlu-y are brought about, must certainly cm respond. 
Kxixiiiuice itself also leads us to the Mime ideas, whether, as some 
lu*liev(*, it is fiom tliis source that they are doiived exclusively, or that 
they aie pi econ<‘(‘plions which experience ineiely confirms, and which, 
as it then s(*oms, we must have auivcHl at iud(*pendently. 

(Opinions me divuh'd fielwceu tliesc iw'O alternatives. 'Phe Realistic 
view iueliiu*s to tnsit genc'rul piiiiciples of this kind either as dosigna- 
lions of men? matteis of fact, w'hic.h miy.ht have occuued difierently, 
or else their universality is explained by what called their self- 
evident truth, though its opposite is not regarded as strictly incon- 
ceivable. On tlic^ otluT hand, the Idealist view, whicdi is that which 
wc here ad<»pt, can recognise no sutaeme law except the one un- 
changing purpose undei lying the iimltijfiicity phenomena, and 
seeking for its realKsatioa In them. At the Siime time, the Idealist, 
being unable lo <jxpzess the nature of this purposes or the laws to 
whi(h it r<‘(|aires that things sliould conform, cannot regard these 
universal principles, in so far as ihj arc borne out liy experience, as 
more tlian lialntH of nature on a great seale, valid within the circle of 
our <ib.seivation, but not infallible a.s regards the far larger sphere of 
reality which Ii<‘s luyond the limits of 'rime and Space to which our 
investigations are confined. Ifcucc^, instead of establishing any 
positive truths, the duty which lies before me is the less grateful 
one of calling in question the unlimiuid validity of principles, the 
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limited validity of which is one of the most important and unfailing 
aids to scientific enquiry. 

209. One of the simplest of these truths appears to be the in- 
variability and the conservation of mass. Though not especially, or, 
ac any rate, not invariably confiimed by the appearances of every-day 
life, this doctrine leceives such univeisal support from the systematic 
view of science, that it would be^ superfluous to adduce any detailed 
arguments for its certainty. But now that it has been fully established, 

I cannot see in it any necessity of thought the late discovery of which 
need cause surpiise. It may indeed be self-evident for a theory 
which regards the woild as composed of individual and mutually 
independent atoms. Out of the absolute void, which would be all 
that would lie between these atoms, obviously no new real existence 
could aiise ; the principle that out of nothing comes nothing, would 
hold good absolutely. But this point of view we have been compelled 
to abandon. In older to conceive recipiocal action, without which no 
course of natuie is intelligible, we weie led to legard the individual 
elements, not as self-conditioned, but as depending for the beginning, 
continuance, and end of their existence on the determination of the 
one Being, fiom which their nature and capacities of action arc 
derived. Now, it is certainly a tempting conclusion, but it is no 
necessity of thought, to go on to suppose that this one Being at 
least is a sum of reality which cannot be increased or diminished, and 
which changes only the forms of its manifestation. And we ourselves 
inejined above to this idea, when we admitted it to be natural that 
each individual qualitatively-distinguished element, i. e. each activity 
of the one existence, when conformably with the plan of the woild it 
splits Itself up into various elements, should have a diminished intensity 
in each of the parts so arising. 

But all this woild of quantitative deteiminalions has no significance 
outside that complexity of things and piocesses which the one and only 
true reality creates to express itself. It is only their meaning and 
function, and the value which they thus acquire, that give to the 
individual elements and forces the particular magnitudes they possess 
and exhibit in comparison with others. But what lies beneath them 
all, is not a quantity which is eternally bound to the same limits, and 
can only represent the same sum in different ways, however variously 
divided. On llie contrary, there is no reason why, if it is required by 
the Idea which has to be realised, one period of the world should not 
need the efficient elements to be more, and another less, and why in 
the former case each pait of the whole should not also exert itself with 
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a greater degree of force on the rest. The history of Nature would 
then resemble a musical melody of vaiying strength of lone, the 
swellings and varyings of which do not spring fiom nothing, noi yet 
from one another, but each in its place results fiom the requirement 
of the whole. I do not mean to afBim that this actually n what takes 
place in Natuie. Quite conceivably it may be part of the hidden 
purpose of the supreme Idea, that all its icquiiements should depend 
for iheii realisation on a fixed sum of leal elements, and that the pro- 
duction of vaiicty should be lestricted to different adai)tations of the 
same nuilt‘iial. Still less ought we to be surprised if the course of 
Natuie, so far as we can obscivc it, sliows this to be practically the 
case, l^'or, as far as w<j can se<‘ with cletirncss, wo find Natuie moving 
in a cycle, which makes if certain tliat forms once in t‘xi.stence will 
maintain themselves in existence. Tlio only phenomena which suggest 
a progress wlujlly n(‘\v, a progress whudi would go ni*au‘st to pioving 
that the usiitciials as vv(‘il as the results arc changed, aic those which 
come fiom an anti(]uily so remote as (o preclude cxiu't investigation. 
It would, Ihciefore, b<‘ meuj folly to (*iill in (purslion the pnnciple of 
the consciviiluMi of mass, so long as we confine oui viiwv to the world 
of uccessiiile ficts, and to Nvhat avc may cull the retail dealings of the 
jihysical ehmicnts in it. Hul it is iht‘ business of Ilnlosophy to be 
constantly reminding us how liiniteil is tliat section of the universe 
whh.h is op(*n to our ohseivution, and that the whole which comiirc- 
heuds it is a rt*ality, though ihjI our which we can make an object of 
positive knowledge. 

210. Similarly, tli(‘ athmqit has b<*eii made to conceive of i/iv stm 
of molmu in the world as a constaiil quantity. Tin* general state of 
knowledg(j at the time when this idea was first enfcilained, did not 
admit of its being substanliate<I or even reiuh.Ted pr<d)al>le by evidence 
deiivtsl from <*X})erience. For, as long as the (dfecls which things 
lixercist* upon each other woui explained its dm* nuTcly to com- 
miinicatfsl motion, th<* eouclusion could not be evad<*d that contrary 
vclocitit»s of (denuaits tending in opposite directions would neutralise 
each other oitliei wholly or in pail, and constsiucnlly that motion 
disappeared from the world without any compensation. And ordinary 
experience wJcmcsl to <*onfirm this conclusion liy an abundance of 
examples, wdiich no one knew how to explain in any other way. On 
the other hand, it was seen that living Jicings were centres from 
whic h fresh motions were initiated at every instant, which could not 
but be taken for really new Ix^ginnings. So that muiher was there 
anything in experience which was inconsistent with the indefinite 
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multiplication of motions. Nor, finally, did experience suggest at all 
that this increase and diminution must balance each other, so as to 
maintain a constant sum of motion. Such a conception originates in 
an hypothesis as to the general character of the course of natuie. 
Such an hypothesis was furnished by the idea of a system, having no 
object but the maintenance of itself, and furnished with fixed lesources 
to this end . one of these means was the sum of motion, as it once for 
all exists, which in the economy of nature might not be spent, but 
only differently dispensed. 

Recent physical speculations tend to revert to this same idea. So 
many apparently fixed qualities and conditions of things have been 
already demonstrated to be a ceaseless process, that it maybe doubted 
whether there is such a thing as Rest at all, except in the indi- 
visible moments of reversal in the minute oscillations with which all 
things are vibrating. Philosophy can have no botive for objecting to 
the assumption of such eternal motion as a matter of fact ; it is a 
mere prejudice to infei, that because from our point of view an 
element must be first supposed at rest in oidei that the results of 
varying motions wbch condition it may be understood, this quiescence 
must have been pnoi in reality, and that the impulse to motion is an 
addition for which it has to wait. At the same time, it is only as a 
fact, and not in any other light, that we can regard this perpetual 
motion. It implies, not merely that motions already in existence may 
be communicated, but also that fresh motions must be produced in 
cases where two motions are opposite, and their communication 
could only result m the neutralisation of both. This elasticity of 
things, without which it would be impossible for them to counteract 
the self-annihilation of motion, is only conceivable if there aie 
inner states of their being capable of developing the forces from 
which motions spring. It is possible, though not piobable, that effects 
produced at a distance — against which there exists an unfounded 
prejudice — are conveyed in this way by means of motions transmitted 
from point to pomt of some connecting medium. But, even in that 
case, not only the conception of force, but also in a special sense that 
of force producing effects at a distance, is still indispensable, in order 
to explain each one of those countless communications of motion, the 
sum of which is usually held to compose the effects of force at 
measurable distances. If, however, force alone gives a sufficient 
reason for expecting that the motion will be replaced, which mere 
communication would permit to be lost in its antagonism, it cannot 
be supposed that force itself is the constant quantity which is in 
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request; its intensity vaiies with the distance, though this is itself 
determined by foice. The constant element in the course of Nature 
can only be an inner connexion between the circumstances which give 
use to the operation of forces, a general law governing all combinations 
and connected successions of effects. It was thus that that most 
comprehensive pi iiiciple, the one which dominates our whole estimate 
of physical piocesses, that of the Conservation of Foice, fust suggested 
itself, in lespecl to whicli I proceed now, though only so far as the 
connexion of my views i (‘quires, to offer the following considerations. 

211. The simple pnnciplc, that out of notliing comes nothing, 
rc(pin<‘S to be moie puicisely defined by the addition that even from 
something no lesult can follow, so long as that something, the event 
/>*, is only the condition or occasion of what is to take place, and 
remains just the same after the consequeni'e /^’hns been produced as 
before. f)n the coutiaiy, /? must be sacrificed, either wholly 01 in 
part, in oid<T to pioduee I*\ This is tlie diflcrenco so constantly 
referred to bctwc*ou a clausal nexua of cwcmls and the meiely formal 
connexion of conditions and consequences. Our ontological dis- 
cussions inoviid to us that, in the simplest case (if causation, at least 
two fiutois, ii and must ontei into a n‘lation c, and that the result 
which taints pine ('onsisls in this, that a bc(;onu‘s chang(*d into a, i 
into c into y. Kveiy effect, tlu^refoiv, is the effi*ct (»f two ch‘mcnts 
a(‘ting upon each other, ncitlier of which can inflict upon the other a 
change in its condition, without paying a definite puce for ii by a 
coxresponding <'hange in its own. If a wisht‘S by acting at a distance, 
whether in lb(‘ way of attraction or of repulsion, lo change the place 
of/5, it can only do s<» by displacing itselfin the oj»posite <liicction to 
a carres{K)ndiug cUstanccN 'rUere is no reason for <‘xo<‘pting any 
single operation of nature from this g(‘n<‘ral law; it holds good even 
in those cases of communicated motion when tlu‘ pioc(‘SS cannot be 
observed in all its d(‘tails. It is not possible for a motion of one 
el(‘m<*nt, afU‘r imparling a t<rtaiu vidocity to a S(‘Cond, to jiersist im- 
chang<*d in tb(‘ first, ready to prculuu* the same result again, and so 
imTcaw* its elT(*ct t('# infinity; its influence is exiiausled in proportion 
to the degree in which it has ]M*eu exerted. 

212. Ceitain corollaries, of difTisrent (lcgrc<*s of certitiule, arise out 
of this gtmeml conclusion. If we assume that tin* course of nature 
includt's occunences diflering in kind from eatth olhtn, and not 
admitting of being represented as mere <iuuntilativc or formal modifi- 
cations of a single homogeneous process, wc shall not be justified in 
asserting that every occurrence, wd, calls into existence every other, C, 
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or admits of immediate application to its production. It would be 
quite conceivable that there was no way from A to C except through 
the medium of a third, A and C remaining unsympathetic to each 
other. If therefore it cannot be said that there is necessanly any 
reciprocal action between every A and every C, it is equally blear on 
the other hand that if such a relation does take place, a specific 
amount of A must be sacnficed in order to produce a specific amount 
of C. Nor is it logically necessary, or self-evident, that every con- 
nected succession of two occurrences A and C must be convertible. 
No doubt, whatever is lost to A in the process of producing C, testifies 
to an effect of C upon A; but this effect is merely to impede A, and 
it is not a matter of course that every C which is able to do away 
with an A should therefore be able to call into existence an A which 
does not exist. That none the less it seems natuial to us that this 
should be so, is due to the assumption which unconsciously we make 
to ourselves, that the economy of nature has no othci object than 
self-conservation. In a process which implied piogiess, the order of 
events might easily be so determined as that A should lead to C, but 
that there should be no way back fiom C to A. 

It cannot therefore be asserted a priori^ and as a self-evident truth, 
that all the processes in Nature must be mutually convertible back- 
wards and forwards ; how far this convertibility extends can only be 
learned by expeiience. But, even in those cases in which it holds good, 
it is still by no means ceitain that the same amount c of C, which was 
produced by the amount a of and which therefoie caused a to dis- 
appear, would now ^reproduce exactly the same amount, as was 
spent in its own production. That could not be unless it had been 
previously proved that theie is in Natuie no tendency towards progress; 
if there is progress, there can be nothing to make it impossible that 
each stage in a series of occuirences, a r, q, should contain 
the condition of an advance in the next stage, 'rhis assertion is at 
variance with ordinary ideas ; as, however, I do not intend to apply it 
to explain the actual details of the course of Nature, I shall merely 
repeat by way of justification what has previously been suggested, viz. 
that the nature of being and process is not limited by any premundane 
system of mechanics, but that it is the vciy import of this piocess 
which determines all the quantities in which the elements make them- 
selves fell, and the consequences which their relations entail. 

Finally, if, proceeding on the assumption of the unlimited converti- 
bility of mutually productive activities, we suppose that a and h enter 
into a varying relation c, the sum of the effects which one is able to 
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exercise on the other will be, within certain determinate values of a 
constant quantity As each intermediate amount of c is reached, the 
capacity for action continues as regards that pait of the possible total 
amount which it has not yet pioduced; on the other hand, it has lost 
so much of its force as was requued to produce the result thus far 
achieved; this loss can only be made good by icstoiing the elements 
to their oiigiiial state, that is, by doing away with the results already 
obtained. If we call tins capacity foi future action potential energy 
m contiastwith kinetic eneigy‘** which is active at the moment, the 
sum of these Uvo foices, when the two elements aie 1 elated as above, 
foims a constant (luantity. 

In the same way a sum of money so long as it lemains 
unspent in our possession, has a pin chasing power, and loses this 
power in propoition to the purchased goods which it ac(iuires. Its 
oiigiual purchasing pow<*r can only be resloied and applied to otliei 
objects by 10-selling the goods. This example tlnows light upon 
the difficulties raised above. It wouhl be impossible foi us to know 
apt mi that the potential loicc which the possession of the money 
would imply, could put us iu possession of other ol^jccts by being 
itself got lid of; this exchangeability depends, in fact, on highly 
complex jclations of human society. Nor should we be any more 
Justified in taking foi granted that the gootls, fr, by being similaily 
got rid of, would put us again in possession of the money ; and as a 
matter of (act, this convertibility, which m like maimer presupposes the 
connexion of human wants, has its limits; for it is well known that 
l)y laiying goods and selling them again, wc are etpially likely to gain 
and to lose. It is not the case, then, that in the couveision of trade 
every yuantity r<‘produce.s the same (juantity as that by which it was 
produciScL It is of course obvious, and need not be uiged as an 
objection, that this result is due tt> conllicting circumstances, and to 
the influence which the nature of human business has in determining 
the relation of M to (} ; it is to ihcsi* dealings of men with each 
other, not to any essential peculiarity of RI and Cir, that the fact of 
tlieir standing in any relation is due. But this is the very point 
which 1 would uige against the over-t onfidont procedure of natural 
scicnctx It does not appear to me self-evident that a perfectly 
adequate ground can be found for the mutual relations of the elements 
of Nature eitiier, merely by considering their fixed characters M and 
Q ; here, too, their exchangeable value may dcqMind i)artly on some 
larger commerce of the world. At tiic same time, I have no doubt 
‘ [Sjmrmkraft ] * * 
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as to the piactical truth of the principle of the Conservation of Force, 
within the limits of oui expeiience, Meiely in the interests of 
Metaphysic I felt compelled to speak of these difficulties, and I wish 
now to make mention also of some accessory notions which have 
formed round this geneial pimciple. 

213, We are often told with enthusiasm how it has at last been 
shown that all the various processes of the natural world are pioduced 
by a single indestiuctible force never varying in its intensity, and that 
nothing changes except the form in which the ceaseless transformations 
of this force are presented. It is especially the impoitant corres- 
pondence between mechanical woik and heat, which, by a somewhat 
hasty generalisation, has given nse to this idea of a transition of 
foiccs into one another, and of a univeisal piimitive force to which they 
aie all subordinate. The satisfaction thus given to that feeling which 
compels us to comprehend the infinite multiplicity of things and 
events under some single principle, seems to me to be illusoiy. 
Lichtenbeig once contrasted the eaily ages of the woild, when man- 
kind was equally ready to believe in God and in ghosts, with the 
present age, which denies both ; he feared compensation in a future 
when all that would be believed in would be the ghosts. Something 
like this seems to have happened in the case before us. For after all 
we are only doing honour to a ghost, when we dream of an ab- 
solutely nameless primitive force, which, foimless in itself, and 
consisting of nothing but an unnamed number of constant amount, 
assumes, as a tiifling addition that needs no explanation, the changing 
names under which it is manifested. If, however, we reflect upon 
and realise the fact that this original force never exists in this naked 
and nameless shape, but is continually passing from one to another 
of the forms which it assumes, we are again admitting that what 
really gives to each phenomenon its character is the concrete nature 
of that which embodies the quantum of foice, eithei wholly or partly, 
for the time being. 'I’he same leflection would show that what 
makes the succession of changing phenomena possible, is a unity 
of meaning which pervades and connects all those concrete forms of 
being with one another. Finally, it would appear that the persistence 
of quantity through all this play of forces is only a mode in which 
the already existent reality manifests itself, and cannot be the source 
from which that reality with all its various forms originally springs. 

The latter view, which would leverse the true order and mistake 
the shadow for the substance, scarcely needs any fuither refutation ; 
more serious are the objections which may be raised against the 
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general assertion which we admitted above, that the conservation 
of the same sum of force is as a matter of fact the rule of ex- 
perience. In as far as we can i educe two physical processes A 
and C to comparable pnmary occurrences consisting in comparable 
velocities v of comparable masses ?n^ so far it may be shown 
that C which is produced by A, contains piecisely the same 
amount of energy which A^ by producing it, has lost. Wheic, how- 
ever, the two elements do not admit of this exact compaiison, and 
wo have hoforo us merely the fact that the specific amount a of A 
pioduces the specific amount c of C, and, if may be, vice versa, it is 
an essentially arbitiary course to conclude that c and a contain 
the same amount of cncigy, merely dibtrihuted in each vase in a 
difTcrenl form. All that can be said is, that a and r aie equivalent, 
not that they are equal. It is possil>Iy a just expectation that all the 
various piocesses of external nature will admit of being ultimately 
referred to vaiiously combined motions of infiniteMnial elements, and 
as reganls lh<‘S(j paiticular processes, the aibilrary intcipiotation re- 
ferred to might bo defended on this ground ; but the gcncial con- 
ception which undoiIu‘s tlie principle of the conMjrvation of Force 
must without doubt apply to one case in wliich no such expectation 
can be cnt<Mtain<‘d; 1 allude to the mten onnexion of physical and 
p«.y<’hival pro* 

Whatever is produe<»d on lh<‘ organs of sense by an outwaid 
irritation /, whether it is siinjily received, or transmitted, or diffused, 
or chauge<l, there must always Ik* hjft over fiom the physical process 
a residuum i\ to which the psychical proc(*ss of the sensation s will 
succeed iininediately ; nor can we doubt that the sticngth of the 
sensation will change with th(* changtis in the strength of k Again, 
no matter what constitutes an act of will W, or how it may act 
i\\um other stales of consciousness, or lie limited by them, theic must 
be. ultimately a part of it 7v, from whicli the first motion, /, of the 
body and all its cons<jf|nences tabt their rise, and in this case wo do 
not doubt, any more than in the other, that llut extent of the physical 
is determined by the varying intensity of w. Now according 
to all ordinary vie vs ol what happens in such cases, by itself the mere 
fact that there is an ? or w, considered as an opportunity or occasion, 
is not enough to <*ntail the existence of s or f. In order that the 
reaction may vary with the varying amount of the stimulus, the 
stimulus must lie j>crceptil>le by that which it affects, m other words, 
must produce in it a change of slate of definite amount. In the two 
cases before us, as in all others, it will be found that no effect can 
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take place, i. e. neither that of the last physical movement upon the 
sensitive subject, nor that of the last mental excitation upon the first 
nerve-element which it acts upon, without a corresponding loss ; 
here, too, the productive energy is consumed, in whole or in part, in 
bringing about the result. But never will it be possible to refer 
i and j, or w and /, physical and psychical processes, to a common 
standard; the members of each of the two groups may be com- 
pared with each other, but the unit of measurement in the one has 
nothing m common with that in the other. Granting, then, that here 
is compensation for physical energy by psychical or for psychical by 
physical, still in such a case as this there ceases to be any meaning in 
saying that one and the same quantity of action or work is maintained 
thioughout ; all that is open to us is, to speak of an equivalence of 
two activities, such that a specific amount j /a of the one, measured 
by the unit /a, coi responds to a specific amount im of the other, 
measured by the unit nu No one, however, can say whethei these 
two activities are equal m quantity, nor which of them is the 
gi eater. 

214 . These considerations suggest certain others. In the first 
place, we may attempt to generalise fiom what has been discovered 
as regards these processes; in all cases, we may say, the simplest 
fact, the fact which fust meets us in experience, is this relation of 
equivalence between two processes or forces. We do not first dis- 
cover that two forces are equal and like', and therefore produce 
equal and like' effects; but what we do fiist is to observe that they 
balance each other, 01, that under the like circumstances they produce 
the like motions. From this equivalence which has been found to 
obtain between them in certain special cases we infer their quanti- 
tative equality ; at the same time we assume for the elements to which 
the forces in question belong, the qualitative identity which enables 
us to apply to them the same standard of measurement. I have no 
motive for entering here into all the indirect reasons and proofs which 
show in what a number of physical processes this assumption holds 
good ; I would lefer especially to the idea of homogeneous mass and 
of its conservation understood as it has been above. Confining 
myself to the metaphysical aspect of the question, I wish merely to 
point out that the principle of the conservation of Force, or, as I 
prefer now to say, the equivalence of different effects, docs not impose 
on us any obligation to reduce all processes in Nature to the single 
class of material motion. So far as the principle applies to this latter 
' L'Gli;ich,*cp. note on § 19.] 
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class it is only a special instance of that moic p.cneial concspondence, 
existing between heteiogeneous things as well, which we express by 
this wider teim of ‘Equivalence/ Far, therefore, fiom being a 
monotonous liansmibsion of the same unchanging process, it might 
be tliat the couise of naluie is for e\ci pioducing unlike by unlike; 
though the equiNaknee which the sovereign purpose of the woild 
has established between these s(‘vcial <lisparate activities, would make 
the ‘incidental \iew’ piactkable and fiuitful, accoiding to which we 
1 educe the ( onciete varieties of plieiioinena to meic quantitative values 
of a single, absluu t, iinifoim piiiiciple, just as we deteiminc the value 
of the most diffeient things by the same aitiQcial standaid of money. 

r know well how stubi>oinly this view will be contested. The veiy 
analogy we ha\c used will appear defective ; the prices of things, it 
will be saul, <»nly admit of coinpaiison because the things all serve 
Uioie or less to Siitisfy human wants which themselves admit of com- 
paiisou; axul this implu's that the elTeets of the tilings on us, and 
uliiniat<jly thorefoic that which is th<* souice of those elfects, must be 
homog<‘Ui‘ous. I on my side am not loss stubborn m the defence 
of my own view. I tlo not <lfny that in so far as dilfereut things 
have liko uptai us, we me abhi by m(‘ans of au aitifice to 

ignoic tlu‘ir spis'iiU* dilhrences for the time Ixung, and to rcgaul 
them as dilfeiing only quunlitatively ; Iml the things themselves arc 
not therohao like IxsauSf* they admit <#f ihk justifiable fiction. Even 
if all qualitative ditlereiiees ar<* pronoumetl lobe meie appearances, 
yet the diiterence of this apficMMUce still remains, and belongs no 
i<ss to the sum-total of reality; the utmost, therefore, that we can 
do will bo to exhiliil tlie external world as a mechauisni of homo- 
gtmeouH parts \\hioh produces in ns these apiu^arauccs ; but by no 
process of Mathemaths or IMcdiiuius would it bo isissible to deduce 
aualylically ctmen-te magnitudes fuan abslia<‘l ones, or magnitudes of 
diffenrnt ilcnoiuination fiom niaguiUides t»r the same <lenoinmalion, 
I’he process of tlie woikl is no mere combination of identical ele- 
ments, but a synthesis i>f ekaucnls dilfering in (tualily and only 
cuunecied by ituity <»f plan. 

ai6. Hut are we really correct in wliat wc have laid down with 
regard to pliysual and psyehieal processes? Is it true that iu lliis 
case also, the activity which o<*casious the result must necessarily be 
sacrificed in the process? Long before the principle of the Con- 
servation of Force liad exviUid its present interest, I had pointed to 
this conclusion ; but it is not self-evident except upon the assumption 
which we adopted above, vix, that isolated elements can only be 
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influenced by one another if they arc capable of acting upon one 
another, and that no one element will adapt itself to another without 
requiring compensation fiom its amenability. But, it may be said, 
if all the elements, a and 3, must be legardcd as moments of tlie one 
31 with no independence of their own, why should not the change of 
a into a suffice to give the signal, which is simply followed by the 
change of h into ft according to the theory of Occasionalism ? Why 
should any special effort be required in order to bring about an 
affinity between the elements which already exists 1 Still it is cleai 
that if what this theory demands is conceded it cannot apply ex- 
clusively to the interaction of physical and psychical piocesses as an 
exceptional case. The same consideration would ai>ply also to all 
that takes place between the elements of the external world. Even 
the atoms would find in 3f sl constant bond of union, and what was 
experienced by one atom would be the simultaneous signal for 
changes in another, which would follow like premisses from their 
conclusion, w^ithout involving any self-sacrifice on the pait of the 
first. If, however, we find that this sacrifice does as a matter of fact 
take place, as it certainly does in the external world, though it can 
scarcely be proved by experience in the case of physical and 
psychical processes, all that lemains to us is to suppose that this f.u*t 
too, is a constituent element in the purpose which finds or ought to 
find expression in the real world; at the same lime, we must not 
represent it as a condition imposed by some insciutable necessity, 
without which the world as it is would not be possible. My only 
object in making this remaik was to repeat, that if all conditions 
continued to exist simultaneously with their conseqiumces (which is 
what would follow from the principles of Occasionalism), llu* world 
would appear again as a merely systematic whole, from which all 
change was absent. If, however, Becoming, the alteniatiou between 
Being and not Being, is the very characteristic of the real world, 
it appears to me that the absorption of the cause in the effect is 
quite as necessary to that world as persistence is necessary to the 
conception of motion. For those signals which we spoke of could 
themselves have no signals for their occurrence except in the succes* 
sion of effects ; they would be produced by one set of effects, they 
must disappear again in pioducing another. 

216. Amongst the general habits described as characteristic of the 
course of Naiuic, it is common to hear Principles of JParstw/^/iy 
mentioned. The conception is a very vague one, and even in the 
principle of 3<‘ast action the way in wliich it hius been formulated is 
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not without ambiguity. What it signifies is only clear in cases where 
ihcie is some end in view which admits of being equally lealised by 
different means, each however involving a diffeient amount of 
expenditure. But the standaid by which this amount is estimated 
IS still dependent on circumstances, which make in one case the 
saving of Time, in another that of distance, in another that of 
material, the moie iinpoitant, oi cause us to piefer an habitual 
method to the trouble of Icaining a new one. In oidei, therefore, 
to settle with any certainty the quchtiun as to the piocedure which 
involves the least expendiluie of means, a statement of the direction in 
which economy is most valuable must be included in the original 
definition of the end. 

This alone is enough to show wliat ambiguities aie likely to be 
involved when this conception is transfcircd to the operations of 
Nature. Assuming that Nature follows ceitaiii ends, we do not know 
what these are, nor can w’c del ermine what duection hei paisimony 
must take, Th<5 one thing which w<‘ should perhaps assert wmld be 
this, that nature is not Sfaring in matter or in force, in 'rime, in 
(listame, or iu velocity, all ol which <ost her nothing, but that she is 
sparing in principles. It is this kind of pansiinouy which we do in 
fact believe to t‘xist in Natuie, espt‘ciully iu the organic woild; 
by variations of a few original tyi>es, by countless mollifications of a 
single organ the vaiiety of organic beings, we believe, is produced, and 
their different wants .suppliiul. Here Nature seems to us, if it maybe 
pcimitted to our short -.sighted wisdom to say so, to be wasteful of 
malcrial and 'rime, and to reacli many of her ends by long ciicuilous 
routes w’hich it would have been possible, by depaiting fiom her 
habitual and typical course, to have .sliortetied, The,se ideas do not hold 
good of mechanics, since mechanical laws apply, not to any paiticular 
type of effect, but to any and every type. We know that, within 
certain limits, the various elements iu a mechanieal effect are con- 
vertible; thus incicuse of veloeity may make up foi dccieasc of 
mass, and increase of 'rime for dviuease of forie. 'riierc cannot 
therefore be an cjconoiny in all elements at once for the attainment of 
a given eml r; we must look for the least expenditure iu that com- 
bination of all the diff<‘rcnt elements which aniouubs to less than any 
other combination eiiually pos.sn)Ie under the circumstances* 

But this gives rise to a fresh ambiguity. If we look at the mailer 
fairly, it appears that which we just now described as the end or 
aim, U nothing more than the particular occurrence and it need not 
be said that the modes of activity which led to this lesult must have 
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been exactly adequate to produce it. But, under the special ciicum- 
stances in the given case, the modes of activity were at the same time 
the only possible ones which could give rise to e. For in order to 
follow a given path, it is not enough that it presents no obstacles, 
there must also be a positive impulse to follow it. It is therefore quite 
idle to excogitate different methods by which, theoretically, the end e 
might have been arrived at; that would require that we should analyse 
piecisely the starting-point A from which the effect is supposed 
to pioceed, and then, after considering all the several possibilities 
contained in that we should be able to determine that in this 
particular case the other methods were still equally possible. But 
this we shall never succeed in doing, for it involves a contradiction ; 
it is true that the other methods may be, even in this particular case, 
all equally fiee fiom impediment, but theie could not be positive 
inducements to follow them all equally; otherwise what would 
eventually take place would be, not but the resultant of all 
these different inducements. If therefore we find on compaiison that 
the method m by which the result e is actually i cached, is the 
shortest of many conceivable methods, what makes the possibility 
actual reality is not that this method has been chosen out of many 
others equally possible; rather we should say that m was in this 
case the only possible method, because any other diiect method 
which might have led to the same result, lacked the conditions for 
carrying them into effect ; in a different case, where these conditions 
were present, the result ^ would be different and the shoitest way to 
it would be M. We must not theiefoie speak of parsimony in the 
sense of an act of choice, the exercise of which is merely a peculiar 
habit, not a causal necessity, of natuie. The utmost that we could 
venture to assert is, that the Laws of Nature are so devised that 
the shoitest way to any given result is in cvciy case a necessary 
result of the laws themselves. 

Yet even this statement would be no better than ambiguous. 
For the new truth which it seems to contain, and which makes it 
appear more self-evident than the preceding one, is similarly de- 
pendent on our arbitrary determination to regard as an end what is 
really only a result. It is true that according to the known law of 
reflexion a ray of light transmitted from the point a and reflected by 
the surface -S', takes the shortest way to a point h which lies in tlie 
line of its reflexion, or again that according to the known law of 
refraction, if lefracted by an intervening body, it takes the shortest 
way to a point h in the line of its exit from the refracting medium. 
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But b7 whose command did the ray proceed from a piecisely towards 
this point h and no othei f That it ariivcs at this point is not to be 
wondeied at, since it lies in the line of direction which the laws above 
mentioned presciibe to light; but for this very reason the ray is not 
transmitted to any of the other innumerable points c, which he outside 
that direction, and which might yet deserve to be illuminated no less 
than h. If we conceive the attainment of the point b as a soit of end 
which in some way or other reacts upon the means to its attainment, 
the shortest way would have been for the lay at once to change its 
direction at a and tia\erse the straight line ab\ this, however, was 
forbidden by the geneial laws to which it is subject, and the ray was 
compelled to follow a couise not absolutely the shortest, but only the 
shortest conditionally upon the necessity of its leflexion. If, again, 
by an (‘(jually arbitiaiy assumption, we suppose a point c as that 
which has to he illuminated, those same laws of leflexion now appear 
in the light of hindrances which do not allow of the attainment of the 
cud exceiit by a longer way, not pcihaps until the ray has been 
several times lellccted upon many different suifac<‘s. IJencc, the 
only thing <iuite ceilain is -this. In passing from any fully detei mined 
jioint .-I to tiic consfiiuencc A’ which flows liom it. Nature makes 
no circuits to whidi si c is not tonipelled Imt always takes the way 
which under the given eoiulitious is tin- only possible hut therefore 
also the necessary one. 'I'he |wir!.imony oi Nature consists in the 
fact that groundless inodigahty is a mechanical imiiossibility. 

Something more, however, remains. We can conceive laws of 
r<‘flexion, e. g. which wouhl re<iuire that each of Uie points on which 
a ray of light is to touch, though lying in the hue of its projection, 
should yet be reached by a longer way than that by which they are 
reached as a matter of fact. Thai reflexion, once assuming its neces- 
sity, takes place according to the known law of nature in tlie shortest 
]>ossihie gconu'tiical line, this and other like considerations may 
confiim the opinion atiov<‘ expressed, that the conciete laws of 
Nature are so constituted that it is a necessary cluiractciistic of 
their operation to effect tlieir results at the smallest cost. It will not, 
however, l«j doubted that the law of reflexion in question is Itself a 
mechanically necessary consequence of the motion of light, not a 
codicil sulffiequenlly imposed upon that motion by Nature from free 
choice and prcfeicnce for parsimony. All tliat we come to finally, 
therePwe, Ls tlie quite general conclusion, which is also {icrfcctly 
obvious, tliat the order of Nature docs not rest on a disconnected 
heap of isolated ordinances, 'i'hcrc is contained in the fundamental 
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properties of reality, taken together with the necessary truths of 
Mathematics, a wonderful rationality which at countless different 
points gives the impression of an elaborately concerted plan and fixed 
aims. That even the most axiomatic principles serve a purpose, is 
due not to any property implanted in them, as in some strange soil, 
after they have come into being, but rather in these axiomatic prin- 
ciples themselves there is a deep and peculiar adaptation to purpose, 
which might well furnish an atti active subject for fiirther enquiry. 



CHAPTER VUI, 


The forms of the Course of Nature, 

217. I GAVK to second book the name ‘Cosmology/ intending 
to show that it would he <k‘Voted to the considci alien only of those 
general forms and modes of behaviour, which enable us to represent 
to oinselves how manifold phonoinenii an* connected togetlrer so as 
to form an oidoied universe , it remained for the facts themselves to 
dcteimine with whidi amongst the various possible formations the 
outlines thus sk<‘tchfd should bt‘ frlhsl in, and these facts which are 
what constitute reality in the full sense, it was proposed, therefore, to 
leavi^ to Natural Philoso[ihy. Yvi afUT all, liow easy is it to invent 
well-founded titles for sciernes of the future. If only it were as easy 
to discover the fa<ls whuh would fill up their framework! But 
ind(je(I wt* have not heeii able to establish nmcli, even us regards 
those general t<‘ndencres of Natnns in spile of llieir seeming to be so 
near to the region of neci‘ssary truth. Wc found that they too were 
really dej)eud<*iil on die plan which is working itself out in the world. 
Still less shall we be able to show as long as we arc in ignorance of 
that plan, that concrete proccs.s<*s and products, which can depend on 
nothing hut it, tire (dements and .stages in a systematic development. 
Such a hope was once enteitained by Idt^ahsm; light and weight, 
magnetism and electi icily, chemical pioce.sse.s and organic life were 
all made to appear us ncc{‘ssary phases in the evolution of Uie 
Absolute, the inrK‘rmost motive of whose working was supposed to be 
known; not only so, but bold attempts were made to represent the 
varieties of pUnts and animals as following each oilier in a regular 
suc:co.s.sion, and where a link was missing, to deduce it from the pre- 
supposed order of development, explaining the previous oversight of 
it as an accident. I sec no reason for repeating the criticism that 
history has pasH<,*d upon the.se attempts* It was a delusion to suppose 
that the forms of reality, while still inaccessible to observation, could be 
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deduced from a single fundamental principle : all that could be done 
with such a principle was to reduce to it the material already given by 
experience, with its attendant residuum of peculiarity which cannot be 
explained but must be simply accepted as a fact. It did not of course 
follow that the interpretation of given facts which these theories had to 
offer were wrong throughout, and they gave nse to many fruitful 
suggestions which subsequent science has thankfully followed, though 
they had to be put in a new light before it could utilise them. At the 
same time, there is one direction in which even the scientific views 
now prevalent require to be on their guard against the continuance of 
a similar illusion. 

The later exponents of those Idealist doctiines lived, like our- 
selves, under the influence of the cosmographical views which recent 
scientific enquiry had developed ; far from participating in the fanatic 
notions of antiquity, according to which the earth was the centre 
of the Universe, and all things besides weie merely subsidiary to 
it, they admitted the Copeinican discoveries, and realised that they 
and all the exeicise of their obseivation were fixed at an cccentiic 
point in the small planetary system. Yet in spite of tliis they per- 
suaded themselves that the spiritual development of their absolute was 
confined to the shores of the Mediterranean, and that its plastic force 
in the physical world was exhausted in pioducing the forms of plants 
and animals, neithei of which, as they knew, could exist except upon 
the earth’s surface. Now it is ceitainly an idle and profitless task to 
attempt really to imagine what the foims of existence and life might 
have been, had the circumstances been wholly different ; all such at- 
tempts result in mere clumsy reduplications of the forms of existence 
which expel ience piesents to us. The just gcneial conviction that 
Spuitual Life, the ultimate end of Nature, does not stand or fall with 
the earthly means which it uses for its realisation, cannot call to its aid 
any creative imagination capable of actually picturing another life of 
which we have had no expeiience. But, however mistaken may be 
the attempts which are made in this direction, the gcneial conviction 
which inspires them will always remain valuable ; supposing physical 
science to be justified in assuming that certain physical pioccsses 
prevail without variation over the whole universe, it would still be 
premature to assert a universal uniformity, which excluded any idea 
of forces peculiar m character and unexampled on the earth. So 
much the less ground is there for placing the concrete forms of 
reality, which no man can number, on the same footing with con- 
ceptions which, under the head of cosmology, we endeavoured to 
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form of the univeisal rules of action to which Nature conforms. The 
former, theicfore, I leave to be dealt with by natural philosophy, and 
renounce the prevailing fashion of relieving the dryness of Meta- 
physical discussion by picturesque illustrations selected from the 
experimental sciences. 

218. It might, howovei, be truly objected, that though it may be 
impossible to deduce the concicle foims of nature, the reduction of 
them to the universal laws mentioned above is just one of the duties 
of metaphysic, I admit this duty, and only regret that it is one which 
no one can fulfil, not at least to the extent which the objection would 
leciuiic. The two points in which we seemed to lun most counter to 
the ordinal y view are, firstly, that of the phenomenal character of 
Space, secondly, that of the inner activity ofl'hings, to which, instead 
of to external changes of relation hctwe<*n fixed elements, we ascribed 
the oiigin of events. Now, I have not neglected to insist in general 
terms ou the necessity of starling from these inner slates in order to 
explain c\<*n th<j possibility of that causative force wdiidi external 
(‘ircuiustau('<‘s appiiar to exercise. A more minutt‘ investigation of 
tliem, hnwevei, secincil to he forbidtlcn, by the admitted impossi- 
bility of knowing tli<‘in ; and tliis would be the saim* even if moic use 
were made than has y<‘t been <Ion«* of the hypothesis that their nature 
is spiritual. Hut this piiK'lical inapplicabilily docs not itnpaii the value 
of an id(*a wdii(‘h w<‘ found to he necessary, and to which no objection 
can he found <‘ilher in itself or in the facts of experience. With re- 
spect to the riicnomenality of Space, I have argued at ecpial length 
aiul with a niinutt*ncss which has probably sf*eined tedious, that the 
appearance both of Space itself and of the changes which take place 
in it, is Ut ndened to real events which do not take place in Space, 
and ! reserve foi the Psychology what remains to said by way of 
supplement to this ; 1ml, in this case also, it seems to me ([uitc unfair 
to reciuire iny view to be worked out in detail Such a ie<iiiisiiion, if 
it applie<l to the juirticMilar perceptions of <*veryday lif<*, would be as 
extravagant as ihe demaml not m<*rcly to s<tc what takes jdace before 
us, but at the same to know tlu* physical causes which make all 
that we see pu‘.senl itseli to sight just as it does ; only that here what 
wc‘ should ask to see through would b<^ not physical causes but the 
8U]><m‘nsiious lelations which the elements assume in the universal 
plan, and to which their aiipearanec in Space is due, 

Pttrhaps, however, no more is required than that in the case of the 
various main groups of natuial processes, the hypotheses which had 
iHjen constructed to explain them on the supposition of the reality of 
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Space, should now give place to others equally capable of ex- 
plaining the facts, on the understanding that true being does not 
exist in Space. If this is what is meant, I think the demand will 
in the future certainly be complied with, but at present this is im- 
possible, or, if approximately possible, is not to be regarded as 
a slight addition to what has been already done. In older to make 
such a translation of physics into metaphysics possible we should 
require first of all to have the whole text which is to be translated, 
incontrovertibly fixed and settled. Nothing can be further than 
this is from being the case at present. As things stand now, every 
hypothesis which is used in explanation of the several branches of 
natural phenomena, is compelled, m order not to ignore any pecu- 
liarities of the object in question, to assume a plurality of original 
facts, which, though they may not be mutually inconsistent, exist only 
side by side, and are not derivable the one from the other. Still 
more untrustwoithy is our knowledge of the border-lands in which 
these vanous spheres of natuial phenomena meet. What use then 
would it be to show — what would be a difficult task in itself — ^that 
these hypotheses can be replaced in all points, with equally fruitful 
results, by a view which substituted for the supposed objects and 
motions in Space, deteiminate supersensuous relations and excitations 
in the inner elements of true being? We should still have no other 
way of determining these internal states than that by which physics 
discovered the corresponding external ones: we should have to as- 
sume them as primary facts, which the phenomena in question re- 
quired for their explanation. But Metaphysic, if once she set herself 
to this task, would have to do more than this ; she must be in a 
position to show that all these necessaiily assumed individual facts are 
at the same time the logical consequences of those inner states, and 
that the nature and character of true being justifies the attribution of 
those states to it. As long as tins, which is again in fact a kind of 
deduction of reality, is impossible for us, there can be little good and 
small hope of reward in the attempt to reduce sensible facts to super- 
sensible ones. Leaving theiefore any such attempt for another occa- 
sion, I will merely add a few general observations on the relation of 
speculation to the ordinary methods of experimental science, 

218 . Man must make the best of what he has, and not decline 
valuable knowledge merely because it does not at once ofipr him the 
Whole truth which he wishes to know. In every science there will 
always be a considerable gap between the most general points of 
view from which we should wish to regard the given objects, and the 
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actual knowledge which we can possibly acquire about them; and 
this gap proves nothing either against the rightness of those ulti- 
mate points of view or against the value of the methods by which 
we succeed in investigating particular facts. We must bcwaie of that 
doctrinairism, which will allow no conclusion to be valid, unless it is 
reached by the method of a logical parade-ground, reminding us 
of Molibie's physician, who only demanded of his patient, ‘qu'il 
mouriit dans les formes.' In respect to applied Logic it must be 
granted that theie is some truth in the cynical lemark of the Emperor 
Vespasian. Every method is praiseworthy which leads to a suie 
result ; even the most monstrous hypothesis, if it really enables us to 
connect the facts together and to explain tlieii mutual dependence, is 
better than the neatest and trimmest theory, from which nothing 
follows. Holding these views, I can have no sympathy with the 
often repeated attempts of philosophers to show that thci fundamental 
ideas of Physical Science are inadequate, disconnected, and fre- 
quently inconsistent. Without attempting to detemune how much 
there is of justice or injustice in this indictment, I readily admit that 
it is in the main true ; but I am not so much struck by these dcft^cts, 
as filled with sincere and unmixed admiration at the manifold variety 
of consistent and reliable results, which, with such im])crn‘ct means at 
her disposal, science has established by unwc*arie<l obsc'ivation and by 
brilliancy of invention. 

I hope and believe, also, that if science continues to work with the 
same conscientiousness, many truths, which now appear cmly in nec<‘»- 
sary juxtaposition, and many others which are seemingly opposed, 
will enter into a neaiei and better relation, as different results of omt 
and the same original process ; in fact that, as at the end of a long and 
complicated reckoning, a simple total will l)e hift wliiidi tin* 
philosophy of the future will he able to apply to tlu* satisfaction <»f its 
own special wants. This much to be dtisired result, howt‘ver, can 
only be obtained in the first instance by means of clisirly outlined 
hypotheses, fiamed so as to meet the observed facts, and modified 
and transformed so as to keep pace with each fiesh discovery; it 
matters not that the expression wliicli our suppositions assume in this 
intermediate stage of discovery is imperfec:t in form ; the wished for 
simplicity and clearness of statement can belong only to the finished 
result. Nq other method can be substituted for this; not that of 
Positivism, which bids us be content with geneial fonnuln? for Uie 
observed connexion of facts without introducing ideas about the iniu^i 
connexion of things, advice which at first sight commends itself, but 
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which is entirely fruitless in practice ; not a lofty philosophic intui- 
tion which only a great poetic genius could delude men into regard- 
ing as an actual means to the discovery of truth ; not any speculauve 
deduction, which hears only part of the evidence before rushing to its 
conclusion. These leave us where %ve weie: Moses may stand on 
the niounUiin of speculation and pray that the laws of thought may 
be faithfully observed but facts can only be brought into subjection 
by what Joshua is doing in the valley. After this confession, my 
piesent object can only be to analyse those conceptions by the help 
of which philosophy distinguishes the wealth of natural processes into 
groups, seeing in each group either the opeiation of a specific prin- 
iiple, or a paiticular apj dication of general principles, and regarding 
them at the same time as contiibuting in difleient ways to the realisa- 
tion of the all-embiacing plan of Nature. 

220. The word mechanism^ which has so many meanings, is used 
by modern schofds of thought to describe sometimes a paiticular 
mode of a(‘tion, sometimes a class of effects pioduccd by this action ; 
in either case, the mechanical aspect of Nature is spoken of in terms 
of niurkt‘(l dispaiagcmcnt, as compared with another and different 
aspect, to which it is deemed inferior. What the word means is more 
<‘iislly leiiru(‘d from the customary use of language than from the con- 
flicting definitions of the schools. All modem nations speak of the 
mechanism of government, of taxation, of business of any kind. 
Evi<lently, what is signified by it is, the organization of means either 
with a view to realising a particular end, or to being prepared for 
carrying out different but kindred objects. We do not, however, 
speak of a mechanism of politics; we expect political ends to be 
effected by an art of statesmanship, and this we should blame, if we 
saw it working by mechanical rules. This distinction in the use of 
the KJiin clearly expresses the limitation that the mechanical organiza- 
tion of means is only calculated for general conditions, common to a 
number of kindred problems, and meets the requirements in question 
by working according to general laws. 

Now, it is impossible to conform to a law in a merely general way ; 
every application of the law must give rise to a determinate result 
depending on a determinate condition, whereas the law in its general 
expression makes the dependence only general. It seems, therefore, 
up to a certain point to be part of the very essence and conception of 
a mechanism to take account of the differences in the particular in- 
stances to which it applies. In the first place, the laws themselves which 
it obeys require that its effects shall be pioportionate to the given cir- 
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cumstances \ next, the circumstances themselves, their peculiar nutuns 
resistance, and leaction, modify the action and combination oi the 
forces vrhich it sets in motion — also accoiding to fixed la\v^— and so 
enable it to produce the designed effect even uudei unforeseen condi- 
tions. The technical industry of the present day furnishes many ex 
amples of this self-regulation of machinery ; but whatever advanc'cs ii 
may make in many sidedness and delicacy, it never escapes the limi- 
tations which popular language, as we saw, imposes upon the capa- 
bilities of mechanism. It is the ingenuity of the inventoi to which 
alone the handiness of the machine is due ; it is his cah uKition, Iih 
comparison of the end with the means and the hindiiinces to its 
realisation, which has enabled him so to combine the forces of Niiluro, 
that they must now lead of themselves to the desired result urconling 
to universal laws of their own which aie independent of him. ills 
penetration may have enabled him to see <listurl>ing causes in advaiui* 
and to meet them by a combination of the means at his disposal Sf> 
that the disturbances themselves libeiate the reacting forces which \uv 
to compensate them; even disturbing causes which he has not fore- 
seen may by good luck be neutialised by the internal adaptation and 
power of self-adjustment of a machine. But all (hesc favotUiible 
results have their limits. If they occur, they aie the n<‘e(*s.sar) t on^e 
quences according to universal law of the jednt action of (he matdiine 
and its circumstances ; if they fail to occui, the machine is desiroyi^il ; 
the power of resisting the conditions has not been given it fnan with 
out, by the genius of its inventor or by a lucky chance, and it iji 
incapable of generating such a power of itself. 

Here lies the difference of statesmanship and ct'ciy other prac- 
tical art from what is mechanical. Every art, following as it dors 
ends which cannot be lealised of themselves, is confined to the use c/f 
means which it cannot make but can only find ; it t'annot compel 
anyone of these means to produce effects which aie inipossilile or 
extraneous to its natuie ; it can only combine together the nu*ans at 
its disposal in such a way that they will be compelled by the universal 
laws of their action to produce necessarily and in<;vitably the i\v 
sired result. Every higher form of activity, conseiiuently, whii h we 
are inclined to assume in Nature, even the most pt-rfeedy unrt‘.straiiu?<i 
freedom must, if it would be operative in the worhl, take just that 
mechanical form which is supposed at first to l>c inconsistc^nl with its 
nature. The only privilege that distinguishes it, is the jjower of 
varying according to its aims the combination of the several mecfciu* 
ical elements, and of taking first one and then another part of the 
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mechanism for its base of operations, thus making each part yield its 
own results. But its capabilities come to an end as soon as its object 
is one which cannot be produced by any combination of mechanical 
operations, or as soon as it can no longer bring about that paiticular 
combination which would have the result in question, 

221. As regard.s the special meaning attached to the term ‘mech- 
anism ' in their explanation of natural phenomena, philosophers un- 
doubtedly understood by it piimarily a peculiar mode of activity, the 
range of which was still undetermined. But it was distinctly believed, 
at the .same time, that there was a certain special class of natural 
products, which w'as subject to the single and undisputed sway of the 
mechanical principle. I cannot subscribe to either of these two 
theories, except with essential reservations. Mechanism could only be 
defined in the sense in which it is employed in current language. 
Always determined by the given circumstances and general laws 
which lie Ixjhind it, never by the nature of an end which lies before it, 
it was ('onlrastcd (I shall leturn to this contrast later) as a concatena- 
tion of Ifiind ainl ii revocable forces with those organic activities which 
seemed to follow ends with a certain freedom though they were also 
lial)le to fail in their attainment* Jiul even within the limits of what was 
calleil the inorganic world, mechanism was opposed and deemed in- 
ferior to cht'inisiu. While in the chemical sphere, owing to the elective 
afiiniiies of the elements, the specific qualities of bodies were continually 
destroying <dd forms and properties and creating new ones, thus co- 
operating decisively in determining the course of events, mechanical 
action was depreciated as a mere external process, which never gives 
a hearing to the distinctive nature of things, deals with them all as 
mere commensurable mass-values, and therefore produces no other 
effects but v«irious combinations, separations, movements, and arrange- 
ments of inwardly invarialfie matter. 

But Philosophy ought never to have believed in the reality of a 
mode of activity which it regarded in this light. A man or an official 
might be reproached for executing general laws and regulations with- 
out regard to exceptional cases, which deserve special consideration 
and forbearance* Such action, which wc blame as mechanical, only 
succeeds Ixxiause the combined force of human society deprives the 
ill-treated exceptions of the power of resisting* But things are not 
hindered from defending themselves by any such considerations, nor 
can there be anything in nature to prevent them from asserting their 
siHScial peculiarities in the production of each effect, to the precise 
extent to which, if we may speak of them as human beings, they have 
VOL. r. c c 
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an inteiest in so doing. It will be objected, however, that it is not 
meant to conceive of this mechanical agency, aftci the analog} (if the 
inflexible official, as an authority of natuie imposing its* If auto- 
cratically upon things from without; what is meant is merely a i»roc<*ss 
which is indeed developed from the intei action of things theniS(‘U’<;s, 
but which derives its character from the veiy fact tliat the things hav<' 
no interests of their own, that they have not reached the point of 
letting their individuality be seen and heard, but aie cont«.*nl to be- 
have as samples of homogeneous mass; so fai as this inclitfen'iu'r of 
things extends, so fai does mechanism extend. Hut eviui when stiled 
in this impioved form, the doctrine is not tonabh* unless «ith*«r a 
physical pioccss can be pointed out which takes place witlioul being 
in any way influenced by the distinctive idioHyiiciacics of things, oi it 
can be shown that results in the final form of whicii such influeuc^cs 
though really operative seem to have vanished, arc to be ctmsideiftl 
as pieconceived elements in the plan of Nature. All aUeiiipt^ t<» 
establish the first case are from our point of view based on a wiong 
foundation. After having maintaincii that a change of outer rela- 
tions is only possible as a consc(|uencc of mutual soluntalions in the 
inner nature of things, we can only xegard a nuxhanism whith 
bines things in mutual action without taking account of ilu.s imirr 
natuie and its co-opcialion, as an abstraction of Bi icnce, not as a 
reality. Science, no doubt, has need of this abstraction. Whaft^ver 
distinctive difleiences there may be between tilings, at any rale the 
contributions which they make to the production of a single < vent 
must admit of being expressed in values of coinparalJo action. In 
order to be able to estimate their effects, wc must icfcr the laws whit-h 
govern them to certain ideally simple instances, zero values (»r maxima^ 
of theii effective differences, and then, after calculating our result upon 
this basis, subjoin such modifications as the concomitant c(mililiuns 
of the given case lequire. 

It is in this way that wc arrive at the indisi)cnsable conceptions etf 
mechanics ; the conception of a ligid immutable atom, from wliit-h 
evciy qualitative change is excluded; the conception of an al*soluieIy 
fixed body, from which we have eliminated any alteration of form and 
all other effects of composition ; at the principle, lastly, \vhi( h may 
serve to express in the shortest form what we mean hy imjchanism, 
the principle that, if several forces act together upon the same oiijent, 
no one of them has any effect on the tendency to action of the rent, hut 
each continues to operate as if the rest were not present, and it i» only 
these wveral and singly calculable effects which combine to forxn a 
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N»hv none of tlichc conceptions expresses anything which 
\\<‘ ciin 111 ore ni ling in actual fact, not even the principle last 

nanii'd. Hut j-ujtposing that this principle were not valid — and indeed 
lla* liiiiiis within wlii<h it hohls good cannot be fixed a priori — sup- 
I*o..hig that tht‘ t<'ntK*ncy to act of a foice w*ere altered by its relation to 
<;t}»‘r forces woiking simultaneously, we should still require to make 
use <tf the piincipU*, for we could not estimate the natuze of the altera- 
ti<»n, iinhss w'o first knew' what the action w'ould be unaltered; for 
(•\en though it dors not occur in its unaltered form, it would still help 
to (oiiditioii the variation wdiich does occur. So far, howevci, as the 
principle dors hold good, it merely allows us to measuie lesults when 
tiny take place, it does not tell us how they take place : it is not the 
oasr that tin* forces have bt*en indifferent and taken no account of 
one anotliei : the tiuth ratluT is that they, or the inner movement of 
things w*hi<*h <on<‘Sp<md to them, have taken this account of each 
othi*r, < ally it haiqumcd that the icsolution at w'hich they arrived in 
this paiticular c.ase was to the effect that each should maintain 
il;> former t‘‘ndency to act, just as in another case it might have been 
that tins l(‘ndcncy should I)e changed. From this it appears that 
th<*M* V(*ry pr<zcess<*H which, as far as tlH‘ fonn of their result goes, ex-^ 
hilal all Hut < Imracfteristics of mechanism, are not produced mechani- 
cally in this s<‘n,se at nil, and tlu? whole conception of mechanism as a 
distinct lyi><j of action, based on the mutual inclitTercnce of things, 
uuist b<{ banished entirely from the philosophical view of Nature. 

Nor docs it recrivo more than a semldancc of support from obser- 
vation. Kvtin in cases of impact, to which most of the so-called 
mechani(-al proc‘css<*s are reducible, there are produced along with 
the imparti'ci translatory motion permanent or elastically neutralised 
chang<*s in the form of the bfKly impinged upon, Ixjsidcs inner vibra- 
tions which make themselves known as Sound or Heat. The number 
of these s<*condary effects, and the completeness with which the 
Irunslatoty motion is imparted, depends in every case on the inner 
int«‘ruction8 which hold together the ultimate elements of the bodies, 
depends, he. on forces which have their origin in the heart of things, 
and which differ from each other according as things themselves 
differ in ([uality. These inner effects wc are accustomed, and for 
purposes of science obliged, to regard as secondary, and as dis- 
turbances of the theoretically perfect instance; but in taking account 
of tbcnx as <‘orrections to be added to the result which strict rules 
wouhl give us, we arc really correcting our own abstract conception 
" of a pure mechanism, which, as such, has no real existence in Nature. 

cca 
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222. As this is the case with regard to the first of the two alterna- 
tives' proposed, it remains that the Philosophy of Nature can only 
undertake the second. Looking only at the ultimate form in which 
piocesses result, it would be possible to anange the facts of Nature 
in groups according as the qualitative natuie of tilings, which is a 
constant factor in each process, was more or less appaient in the 
results. And this is naturally the course which Idealism would haw 
followed, had it been consistent with itself. Its object being to point 
out phenomena in which as a seiies the ends of Nature wcie succes- 
sively realised, it might have entirely disicgaiclcd the question how 
all these phenomena are produced, and have considcicd them solely 
fiom the point of view of their significance, when once m e.xistence. 
All the misunderstandings which have arisen between Idealism and 
the Physical Sciences, have been occasioned by this error of confound- 
ing inteipretations of the ideal significance of phenomena with expla- 
nations of the causes which have led to their existence. Imposing on 
ouiselves, then, this restriction, we might seek, in the first place, foi a 
department of processes whore there secnied to be no trace at any 
point of the constant silent influence of the qualitative diffeicnccs of 
things; or where, in case the elements producing the result were 
homogeneous, there was no sign of the pcipetual retuiu of the pi<>- 
cess into, and its icproduction out of, the inner natuie of tilings. It 
would be in such a group of activities that we should have to look for 
the semblance of a pci ’feet mechanism. 

In the small events which every day pass before us in changing 
succession, in the motions which partly at our instance, partly owing 
to causes which lemain unobserved, bodies communicate to each 
other — we do not find this mechanical action exemplified In these 
cases, though varying in distinctness, those secondary effects are 
never wholly absent, in which the diversity of the co-operating 
elements manifests itself. We find what we are looking for only in 
the process of gravitation, or, more properly, in the revolutions in 
closed curves, which result from the attraction of the heavenly bodies 
and an original tangential motion. Attraction itself cannot be con- 
sidered as an external appendage to the constituent elements of the 
planets: as these elements are different, the degree of atti action 
would have to vary to suit the nature of each part. But the different 
distribution in different planets of olcnicnts varying in ilie degrees of 
their reciprocal action, determines what wc call the mass of the planets; 

» [The treatment of * Mechanism ’ a as a mode of Action, /I as a kiml of Kffeci:, 
T. Scot sao iuiU] 
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and so after having included in the conception of this unchanging 
mass everytiiing which related to the qualitative nature of the elements, 
w^e find ourselves able to calculate the subsequent motions of the 
heavenly bodies without assuming an}i;hing beyond their original 
velocities and directions, and the general law of the variation of force 
with distance ; and without being obliged to recur again to the inner 
nature of the elements, though it is from this that the whole result 
springs. It was this great spectacle of the universe maintaining 
itself perpetually the same, that claimed the attention of Philosophy, 
which saw in it the first stage of the self-development of thought in 
Nature, the exhibition of the universal order, which remains xmdis- 
turbed by any inner movements of the particular. 

Next and in contrast to Gravitation or Matter, which was strangely 
identified with it, was placed Light, or rather (since a name was 
wanted which would include not only Light but also Sound) those 
undulatoiy piocesscs, by means of which impulses diffuse themselves 
on all sides, without any considerable translatory motion. It was 
not altogcthci without reason that in these phenomena of Nature an 
analogy was found to Mind ; for it is through them, no doubt, that 
things convey to each other their fluctuating inner experiences, each 
as it were icfiectmg itself m the other; so that a communication 
between them is established, similar to that which exists between the 
knowing subject and its object. It was owing to a misconception that 
speculative Pliilosophy refused to allow these processes to be classed 
under mechanism and lieated mechanically. The equal diffusion of 
light compels us, no doubt, to explain the force with which each 
particle of ether communicates motion to the adjoining particle, as 
due to inner experiences arising from their constant and sympathetic 
relationship : but as it also leads us to assume that the ether consists 
of none but homogeneous elements, the further progress of this 
occurrence of transmission admits of being treated in precisely the 
same way as tlic motions of the heavenly bodies. It is only when 
these undulations come into contact with material bodies, i.e. when 
they are reflected, refracted, dispersed, that the quality of particular 
bo<licb makes ilseif felt in effects, which necessitate a number of new 
Irutlis derived from experience, and serving as starting-points for 
analytical deductions. I have no intention of discussing in this 
place the validity of Ih’ose fruitful hypotheses, on the basis of which 
optics has raised her imposing edifice 5 nor do I wish to replace them 
by others. I wished merely to justify to some extent the older specu- 
lation in its view, that these phenomena exhibit a new, characteristic, 
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and important form of Natuie’s activity, a form in which the influences 
of the specific qualities of things are not indeed quite neutralised, but 
do not appear to dominate the whole process : the gencial foim, in fact, 
of a still inoperative affinity between diveise and changing eloinents. 

223. A different impiession was produced by the phenomena of 
electricity zxA chemistry. Philosophy heie encountered the doctiino 
of the two electiic fluids, which had already been fully developed by 
Physics, and was thus confirmed in regarding this as the fust case in 
which the qualitative opposition of things appears as leallydetci mining 
the course of events. The fuither development of this biaiicli of Physics 
will certainly not be able to dispense with tlie special prcRujijiositions, 
which have been framed in consequence of this view. Theie seems 
at any xate no piospect at present of explaining that peculiar notion 
of absorption or neutralisation, in which forces, once in full activity, 
evanesce without leaving any trace of themselves, as due tf) a incie 
opposition of motions, similar to the absoiption of Light by inter- 
ference. Such an explanation would still leave the question, what is 
the piinciple on which these conflicting motions aie distiibutcd 
amongst the bodies, fiom which the electric appeal ances are elicited? 
And this question could hardly be answcicd without leinstating— 
though perhaps in a diflfeient foimand connexion— the conceptifai of 
a polar opposition of a qualitative kind. But this also does not cou- 
cein us here; it is sufficient that electric phenomena, whatevei may 
be their origin, in the form of their manifestation cxpiess pretisely 
this idea of an opposition inheient in the natuie of things. 

This mfluence of the specific natme of agents was believed to be 
much more distinctly appaienl in the case of chmiml phenomena, 
which had likewise been ah cady connected by Physics with electncit)'. 
The idea that in chemical as opposed to so-called mechanical action, 
the individual nature of things foi tiic first time awoke, co-operated, 
and underwent inner transfoimations, was not, stiictly speaking, sup- 
ported by obseivation. Staking changes wcie ficquently seen lo 
take place in the sensible qualities of things, in consetjuence of inert* 
changes in their composition. Ileucc it was possible to suppose 
that other changes, the oiigm of which was not similarly open (o 
experimental proof, might also be duo lo diffenmees not directly 
perceptible irf the ariungcxncnt of the ultimate panicles and their 
resulting interactions. But the chemical process, according to that 
view of it which was favouied by Iliilosophy, was that, out of a and b, 
a third new and simple product c resulted, in which l>oth a and b are 
merged, though by levcrsing the process, they may again he produced 
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out of it. This view, which obviously implies a constant and complete 
interpenetration of the active chemical elements, expressed the idea 
of which the phenomena of chemism furnished sensible illustration. 
As a Physical theory it remained barren, because it failed to explain 
how similar combinations of elements can give rise to permanently 
different products, as also because it left out of account the manifold 
analogies between combinations of essentially distinct elements. 

To this view, there succeeded an exclusively atomic conceprion of 
chemistry. The elements a and h were supposed to subsist unchanged 
in the lesult and the piopeities above-mentioned were accounted 
for by the different positions which the various samples of a and h may 
assume in the product c of their combination, I do not understand 
why the pictures which we often sec of the structure of such chemical 
combinations should be accompanied by the warning that they are not 
to be undci stood litcially. If they are only symbols, they at once 
lead to a metaphysical view, accoiding to which we should speak, not 
of positions in Space, but of intelligible relations of vaiying intensity 
between the actions of the absolute, wiiich present themselves to us 
singly as chemical elements. If shrink from making use of these 
certainly imiiracticablc notions, of which I have spoken previously, 
and make up our minds to follow the oidinaiy view of the reality of 
Space, It seems to follow that cither these graphic representations 
must be understood quite literally, or that they have no intelligible 
meaning at all. It is not, however, my purpose to describe the 
consequences which the atomic view of chemistry has had in geneial, 
and especially of late the hypothesis of Avogadio, in itself an entirely 
improlxihle one. 1 would only call attention to the fact that after all 
that can be said, our knowledge is limited on the one hand to the 
elements which enter into composition, on the other to the actual and 
probable typical foims wliich the composition finally assumes; the 
process by which the combination takes place, i.e. the true chemical 
process, still escapes us. Our conceptions of it cannot be made to 
fit with the rest of our mechanical notions, unless we admit as new 
data both the original difference between the elements, not reducible 
to physical modifications of a common matter, and the special elective 
affinities of these elements, which determine thcii general capacities 
of combination and the proportions in which they will permanently 
combine. 

Kven then one phenomenon still remains dark, that which gave to 
<‘henustry its old name * Scheidekunst ' (art of division), the analysis 
of the combinations. Let us suppose that between all the elements, 
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fl 3 . . . 0, the only aflSnity that exists is that of attraction in var3nng 
degrees of intensity. In that case, if there is no new condition intio- 
duced, any reciprocal action between the two paiis a h and c d can 
only lead to their amalgamation a & c d, never to their fresh distribu- 
tion into a c and h d. And even if the affinities between a and b 
and 4 be ever so much closer than those between a and b, c and 
there cannot be any separation of the elements : the most that can 
happen is this, that an external force, ^it were brought to bear upon 
the whole combination ah c d — which would be the necessary result 
of mere foices of attraction — ^would detach <7 fiom ^ or from more 
easily than a from or h from a. Any repulsion, therefore, must 
come from elsewhere than the results of attraction ; and as there is 
no evidence of direct repulsion between the single elements it can 
only be looked for in the circumstances which accompany the chemical 
process, or, as is probable, actually constitute it. These may consist 
in motions which disconnect the elements, or in the affinity of the 
elements to the different electricities, the polar antagonism of which 
may require them to move in these particular ways. 

But however that may be, my only purpose was to show that 
Philosophy was right in ascribing to the qualitative differences of 
things a decisive influence in the sphere of chemistry, wiong in deny- 
ing any such influence in that of mechanics; and that therefore though 
the opposition between these piocesses of nature is not without some 
reason in* it, it is practically impossible to draw a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between them, such as would separate their spheres, and 
assign to them two different piinciplcs of action. 

224 .* But all this has now scarcely moi e than an historical interest ; 
the relation of forces to organic activities is still the subject of con- 
flicting opinions. In an essay on ‘Life and Vital Energy/ which 
forms the introduction to Rudolph Wagner's Hand-Dictionary of 
Physiology, I defended, six-and-thirty years ago, the claim of ihh 
mechanical view to a place in the science of Physiology, a claim 
which was at that time still much disputed. Scientific taste has now 
to some extent changed ; at present, not merely all the practical in- 
vestigations of Physiology, but to a great extent also the formulation 
of its theories are dominated by the mechanical spirit ; those who are 
opposed to it, repeat the old objections, for the most ixirt in the old 
form. If, though weary of going back to these matters, I proceed 
now to recapitulate shortly the conclusions which were developed in 
the above-mentioned essay, and subsequently in the ‘ General Phy- 
siology of Corporeal Life' (Lcipsic, 1851), it is chiefly for the sake 
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(if a icmark which has bvcn often overlooked, at the end of the 
essay, aiui which is to the effect tlmt it necessarily contained only 
the m' half of the principles which a complete biological theoiy 
implied. The otln.r half would have touched on the question, how 
the mcfhanical tieatrnent of vital phenomena, necessitated by 
tln» facts, harmoni.ses with those rcquiiements of an opposite kind, 
which the piimaiy instincts of philosophy will never cease to make, 
as in limes past. For this dispute is, in fact, an old one. I 
should ha\c been able to go back to Aristotle, whose 'substantial 
forms * c.'Jlcndcd the dominion of the activity of Thought far beyond 
living things, to which in the modern controversy it is confined, 
while alrc*ady in antiquity the Anstotelian view w'as elaborately 
opposed by the Kpicurean physics, which denied the activity of 
tliought no less unrestiictedly. The <}uestion did not, howevei, be- 
come one of pressing impoiUince, until, with the development of 
modern science, a definite forniulation had i>cen given to the group of 
ideas* the application of which to explain life meets with so much 
opjiOhition. butting aside the more ethical, ajstliclic, and religious 
grounds for this aversion, which it is not necessary here to examine, 
liic tIu‘or(‘liciil tnotivc which has prompted it has always been the 
same. The .scatily knowledge w'liich we i)Osscss of the formative in- 
flucnoi'S active throughout the rest of nature, did not seem sufficient 
to explain the complex and y<’t fixed forms of organic life ; their 
germs at any rate, it wa.s thought, must have an independent origin, 
won if in their subsequent devi‘l<}pmcnt they wxjrc subject to the 
Univ<?rsal Jaiwr of Natutc. Hut further, the peculiar phenomena of 
growth, nutrition, and propagation, the gcncial fiict of the interdc- 
pendcncH* of conlimiously active functions, and that of self-preservation 
in presence of repeated disturbances, all this seemed to demand the 
continued presence and operation of that highci principle, to which 
had been attributed at first only the initial formation of the germ. 
Finally, the undefined but overpowering general impression of per- 
vading julaptation, witnessed to the presence of an end which guided 
organic nature, rather than to a past which blindly compelled it. The 
conception of a p//o/ force was the finst form in which these ideas 
w<*rc united. 

225 . Ah long, however, as this expression was merely thrown out 
in a gcTicral way, it could not serve to solve the difficulty, but only 
to indicate its existence* It was not allowable to follow the example 
of Treviranus, and explain everything from the byssus to the palm, 
from the infusorium to the monster of tlic sea, as living by Vital 
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Force : the difference between the palm and the byssus had also to be 
taken account of; every species of living things required its own special 
vital force, and every individual of the species needed its own share or its 
paiticular sample of the force. The general name Vital Force indicated, 
therefore, merely a formal chaiacteiistic, which could attach to many 
different real pnnciples yet to be discovered. It was besides an ini 
pioper use to make of the term force^ which had been applied by 
Physics in quite a different sense; the appiopnate woid was impulse 
(Trieb), For when the general characteristic in question had to be dc- 
sciibed, the contrast was obvious. Every physical force always pioduccs 
under the same conditions the same effects, under diffciont con- 
ditions, diffeient effects ; it is always conditioned by a geneial law, 
irrespectively of the ensuing result; eveiy thing that under given cir- 
cumstances the force can effect, it must necessaiily effect, nor can any 
part of the effect be kept back, nor any addition be made to it which 
would not have been inevitable under the existing circumstances. To 
Impulse, on the other hand, we asciibe the power of changing its 
manner of operation, not indeed without regard to existing ciicum- 
stances, but with zegard at the same time to a rc^sult which does not 
yet exist ; a powci of leaving undone much that it might do, and 
of beginning something new instead which it is not bound by tlu* 
given conditions to do at all. It had to be admitted, liowevtT, that 
the vital impulse never pioduces anything in a vacuum, but only 
works with the materials supplied to it by natuie ; and thus arose the 
oidinaiy view of vital force as a power, w'hich, though dependent in a 
general sense upon mateiial conditions, is superior to the physical and 
chemical laws of matter, and gives rise to phenomena which those 
laws will not explain. 

226 . I must take permission to refer to the above-mentioned essay 
for many details, which hcie I can only lightly touch on, but could 
not altogethci omit without leaving constantly recurring fallacies only 
half-refuted. Wc are continually being told that no applii’ation of the 
improved means winch we now have at our command will i‘nable us 
to manufacture artificially a pioduct which even remotely rchombles a 
living organism. The fact must simply bo granted. Neither cellulose 
nor albumen, nor any other of the tissue-foimiiig substances of 
organic bodies can be produced by chemical ail, althougli the dis- 
tinction between the ternary and quaternary combinations of organic 
life and the binary combinations of inorganic nature, wliich was once 
so much insisted on, has long since lost its meaning ; nor are wc any 
longer under the delusion tliat these combinations last only so long as 
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the vital force lasts, a delusion which any thoughtful student might 
have been disabused of fiom the first, if he had only thought of the 
wood of the table, at which he was writing, or of the pens and paper. 
Still, It is true that in none of our artificial pi eductions is there any 
such connected seiies of chemical transformations, form-modifications 
and functions as could be compared with the giowth, nourishment, 
and propagation of an oiganic Being: even the lecently observed 
formation of cells out of inorganic substances, though worthy of all con- 
sideiation, is not likely to prove the stai ting-point for new discoveries 
in this direction. But all that this proves is that in the present course 
of Natuie, Life is a system of processes self-maintaining and self- 
propagating, and that outside its sphere theie is no combination of 
materials, such as would make the development of such phenomena 
possible. Nothing is thus decided as to the conditions under which 
this play of forces is sustained after it has begun, and yet these must 
first be known befoie it can be determined what lequirements a 
thcoiy as to the first origin of Life has to meet. But neither the 
question concerning the origin of the whole organic w'oild, nor, the 
consideiation whether in the future it may not be possible to add to it 
by artificial means, must be allowed to confuse the discussion here, 
The only point to be considered is, whether the vital force which 
organic beings as a matter of fact exercise in developing themselves 
and icsisting external injuiy, requires us to assume a principle of 
action, which is strange to the inorganic world; and whether that 
other vital force, which such a principle of action is assumed to be, 
is conceivable in itself, and adequate to explain the given facts ? 

227. We shall require, in the first place, for the sake of clearness, 
to be definitely infoimed as to the nature of the subject, to which the 
activities included under the name of vital force are supposed to 
belong. There has been no lack of theories which endeavoured to 
meet this question faiily. Some have spoken of a universal sub- 
stance of Life, which they found either in a ponderable matter, or 
in electricity, or some other unknown member of the more refined 
family of ether. Others regarded the soul as the master-builder and 
controller of the body, assuming at the same time that plants had 
souls, which was, to say the least, not a fact of observation. I will 
only mention briefly the common defect in all these theories. It is 
impossible to deduce difference fiom a single homogeneous principle, 
unless we have a group of minor premisses to show why the one 
principle should necessarily develop a at one point, ^ or at another. 
As has alicady been said, wc should always have to assume as many 
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different material bases of life as there are different kinds of living 
things; or else it would have to be shown to what subsequently 
aiising causes it was due that such different forms as an oak tiec and 
a whale could be pioduced out of the one substance. In the latter 
case the development of Life would be at once brought again under 
the general conception of a mechanism. For mechanism in the 
widest sense of the term may be said to include eveiy case in which 
effects are produced by the reciprocal action of diffeicnt elements, of 
whatever kind, working in accordance with univeisal Laws; and such 
conformity to law would have to be assumed by all these theories ; they 
could never leave it open to doubt that, under the influence of an 
accessory condition a, the single piinciple of life would take shape in 
the product a rather than in h 

But metaphysic has no interest in maintaining the claims of the 
mechanical principle, except in this very general sense ; nor, on the 
other hand, will physics be so nai row-minded as to insist that it is 
precisely fiom these materials and foices which we now know, and 
according to the exact aqalogy of inorganic processes, that wc are 
to conceive of the phenomena of oiganic Life. All that physics 
claims, is, that whatevei kinds of matter, force, or energy remain yet 
to be discovered, must all fall within the compass of her investigouions, 
must all be connected togcthei accoiding to UiuvcMsal f^aws. 
Further, however, experience did not at all show that the choice 
between these accessory conditions was so unrestricted. It is not the 
case that every organic kind requires as the basis of its existence peculiar 
kinds of mattci which it places at the disposal of the one vital foice*. 
The most different products of Nature arc all constaioted from the 
same storehouse of material elements, which are found on the Huiface 
of the earth. Hence, however peculiar the piinciple of T-ifc may Iw in 
itself, it can never have hecn free ffom interaction with that mna matter 
which we know to be also controlled by physical laws of its own. 
The principle might issue what commands it ploascsd, but could only 
cany them out (supposing the materials in (pK-stion not to oliey tliem 
spontaneously) by exciting those foices to which the matter is naturally 
amenable. We know that in all cases the contribution which is matlc by 
the several co-operating factors, to a result in the final fonn, may be of 
the most different amounts. Thus it may be that tlic form which Life 
is to assume in any given case is already traced by anticipatiou in some 
SI>ecific kind of substance ; but the actual existence of this life is 
always the result of mechanical causes, in which the original substance 
would be only prima inUr pam^ contiibuting just so much to the 
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result as can arise according to general laws from its coming into 
contact with the other factors. But that that is actually the case, at any 
rale in the sense that there are certain kinds of matter specially privi- 
leged in this respect, could not in any way be proved; the natural con- 
clusion which the facts suggest is, that the phenomena of Life arise 
out of a special conihnaiim of material elements, no one of which has 
any claim to be called exclusively, or, in the degree suggested above, 
preeminently, the prinqple of life. The veiy fact which has been taken 
to imply a special vital principle, the fact that Life is only maintained 
by successive self-propagation, ought rather to lead to the conclusion 
that the germ of its development can only be found in a certain peculiar 
combination of material elements, which maintains and reproduces 
itself in unbroken continuity. It is, theiefore, quite a matter of 
indifference, whether we shall ever succeed in giving a name to the 
geneial form, or in exhibiting in detail the development, of such a 
material combination in which life is implicit ; the point is, that the 
supposition of a single Real pimciple of Life is both impossible in 
itself and quite banen of results, whilst on the other hand, the only thing 
which the mechanical view leaves unexplained is the ultimate origin 
of Life. I will reserve what I have to say on the Soul till later; as 
it neither creates the body out of nothing, nor out of itself, it can have 
no special dignity as regards the construction of the body (whatever 
other dignities it may have) except that of \>€\ngprima inier pares; 
it must work jointly with the material elements which are supplied to 
it. The conception of mechanical action, however, is wide enough to 
include that of a co-operation, according to universal laws, between 
spiritual activities and conditions of matter. 

228. It is the way of mankind to meet a theory not by direct refuta- 
tion, but by expiessing general dislike and pointing out the defects 
m the working out of it, and to magnify striking though unessential 
differences until they seem to be impassable gulfs. I should certainly 
never of my own motion speak of the living body as a machine, thus 
nullifying the distinction between the poverty of even our most in- 
• genious inventions and the mighty works of Nature ; but those who 
are so morbidly anxious to leave out of account in their consideration 
of life all those operations which they can stigmatise as mechanical, 
need to be reminded that the living body and not inorganic Nature 
furnishes the models of the simple machines, which our ait has imitated; 
the pattern of pincers is to be found only in the jaws of animals ; that of 
the lever in their limbs which are capable of movement Nowhere else 
are there instances of motions produced in articular surfaces by cords 
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such as the muscles aie, and of their guidance by ligaments in definite 
directions : it is the living body alone which utilises the production 
of a vacuum and the consequent inhalation of atmospheric fluids, 
the pressure of containing walls ^ upon their contents, and the valves 
which prescribe the direction of the lesulting motion. How little docs 
all this resemble that mysterious power of immediate agency which is 
most eagerly claimed foi the vital force ! 

The exaggerated pictures of the superiority of living machines to 
aitificial ones do nof rest on any better foundation. The comparison 
of an organism to a self-winding clock altogether ignoics the droop- 
ing plant which can find no substitute for water, if watei will not come 
to it, and the hungry animal which is indeed able to seek its own 
food, but yet dies of want if none is found. Iiritability, or the power 
of responding to impressions, is said to be a distinguishing character- 
istic of organisms; when a given stimulus is applied to them, they are 
supposed to react in ways which are not explicable from the nature of 
the stimulus ; at the same time, it has been assumed that in me- 
chanical action the cause and effect are precisely equal and similar, 
though not even in the simple communication of motion is this really 
the case, while organic life has been conliasted with it on the ground 
of a supposed peculiarity which is in fact the universal foim of all 
causative activity. For it is never the case that an impiession is 
received by an element ready made, merely to be passed on in the 
same form ; each element always modifies by its own nature the effect 
of the impulse expenenced. In a connected system of elements, the 
effects which will follow a stimulus will be more various and striking 
in proportion as the intermediate mechanism is more complex, which 
conducts the impression from point to point and changes it in the 
process. The same must be said of the power of recovery from 
injury which is supposed to belong peculiarly to organisms, and to 
prove clearly a continuous adaptivity superior to anything m<jchanical 
But if it were really the case that this force of resistance raised 
organic Beings out of the sphere of physical and chemical necessity, 
why was it ever limited? If once it had become ind<*pendcnt of * 
mechanical influences there was no task which it need fail in accom- 
plishing. But the numberless cases of incurable disease indicate plainly 
enough its limits. No doubt, when once its combinations of elements 
and forces have been fully matured the body is so w(‘ll furnished for 
its purpose that even considerable changes in its environment produed 
reactions in it which avert or remove the disturbing influences which 
* [Of the heart and blood vessel#.] 
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threaten or Ijave begun to act upon it. But as in eveiy mechanical pro- 
duct, there aie limits to this powei of self-preservation. There is no 
such power, where the body has not been blest at starting with these 
paiticular provisions, noi do we ever see the want supplied by the sub- 
sequent ci cation of ficsh means; we much more often see the means 
already at its disposal forced into a reaction, which under the special 
conditions of the moment can only lead to further dissolution. 

220. I shall not continue this polemic further, having devoted 
suflicient attention to it before. I simply adhere now to the decision 
which I then expressed. In older to explain the connexion of vital 
phenomena, a mechanical method of treatment is absolutely necessary; 
Life must be derived, not from some peculiar principle of action, but 
fjom a peculiar mode of utilising the principles which govern the 
whole Physical world. Fiom this point of view, an oiganic body will 
appeal as a systematic combination of elements, which, precisely 
because they aie airanged together in this foim, will be able by 
conforming to fixed laws in their reciprocal action, and by the help 
of extomal nature, to pass thiough successive stages of development, 
and within certain limits to preserve tlae regularity of its course 
against chance clistuibanccs. This makes me the more sorry that 
Physiologists should regard this view, which embodies the necessary 
regulative principle of all their investigations, as being also the last 
word upon the subject, and should exclude every idea which is not 
rcquiicd for their immediate purposes, from all share in the formation 
of their ultimate conclusions. But they will never remove from the 
mind of any unprejudiced person the overwhelming impression that 
the forms of organic life serve an end; nor will men ever be per- 
suaded that this marvellous fact does not call for explanation by a 
special cause. I know full well that as a thesis it may be maintained 
that every result which presupposes mechanical agency presupposes 
nothing more than this. Nor is this new ; long ago Lucretius de- 
clared that animals were not provided with knees in order to walk, 
but that it was because the blind course of things had formed knees, 
that they were able to walk. It is easy to say this, and it may be 
that it sounds particularly well when expressed in Latin verse ; but 
it is impossible to believe it; there is no more tedious product of 
narrow caprice than such philosophy of the schools. Yet it is 
unfortunately true that the conviction of a higher power working for 
an end, and shaping life with a view to it, has too often intruded itself 
rashly and confusingly into the treatment of special questions ; and this 
explains the unwillingness of conscientious enquirers to recognise 
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what to them must seem a barren hypothesis. It cannot, however, be 
ignored that many of our contemporaries are animated by a piofound 
hatred of everything that goes by the name of Spirit, and that, if a 
principle were submitted to them which seemed to hear traces of this, 
even though it was not opposed to any postulate of science, they 
would, none the less, turn away from it in indignation to enjoy theii 
feast of ashes, and delighted to feel that they were products of a 
thoroughly blind and inational necessity. Such self-confidence it is 
impossible to reason with; we can only considci the difliculties 
which stand in the way of the acceptance of the opposite view. 

230. We must not stop short at those general accounts of th<* 
matter, which merely represent a higher power in any indefinable 
relation of supenority to mechanical laws without making the ol)C- 
dience of those laws intelligible ; in speaking of this, as of all other 
forms of rational activity diiectcd to an end, the first tiling to do is 
to give a name to the subject from which the action is supposed to 
proceed. Now we ceilainly cannot speak offends' with any clear- 
ness, except as existing in a living and willing mind, in the form of 
ideas of something to be realised in the future. Tlencc it was 
natural to look for this highest wisdom in God ; and not less natural 
was the desire to biing again into an intelligiblo relation the unlimited 
ficedom of action involved in the conception of the divino essence, 
and the fixed course of Nature which s<‘eins to bear no tnurs of that 
freedom. Thus arises tlie theory upon which s<xim.‘r or later Philo 
sophy ventures, the theory that tlie woild was created by Goil and 
then left to itself, and that it now pursues its course simply accord- 
ing to the unchangeable laws originally impressed upon it. I will 
not urge the objection that this view provides only a limited satis- 
faction to our feelings ; in its scientific aspect it is unintelligible to 
me. I do not understand what is meant by the picture of (Jod 
withdrawing from the world that lie has created, and leaving it to 
follow its own couise. That is intelligible in a human artificer, 
who leaves his woik when it is fmisherl and trusts foi its inaiiUeiiancc 
to Universal Laws of Nature, laws which he did not make himself, 
and which not he, but another for him, maintains in operation. Hut 
in the cose of God I cannot conceive what this cutiningly-contrivcd 
creation of a self-sustaining order of Nature could be ; nor do I see 
what distinction there can be between this view and tlio view that God 
at each moment wills tlie same order, and preserves it by tliis very 
identity of will. The immanence of God in the course* of Nature 
could not, therefore, be escaped from by this theory; if Nature 
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follows mechanical laws, it is the Divine action itself, which, as we are 
accustomed to say, obeys those laws, but which really at each moment 
creates them. For they could not have existed prior to God as a 
code to which He accommodated Himself ; they can only be the 
expression to us of the mode in which He works. 

This unavoidable conclusion will not be at once nor willingly 
admitted : however much the world may be primarily dependent on 
God, the desire will be felt, that it should contain secondary centres 
of intelligent activity as well, not entirely detei mined in their effects 
by the mechanical system of things, but themselves supplying to that 
system new motives for developed activity. It was this wish which 
was expressed by Stahl’s theory of the soul, when he spoke of it as 
moulding the body to its own ends. This theoiy was in so far 
coirect that it conceived of the soul as a living and real Being, 
capable of acting and being acted upon with effect : but it missed its 
mark, because the formation of the body, in its most essential and 
irreversible fcatuies, is concluded at a time when the soul may 
peihaps have some dicam of its futme aim, but certainly cannot as 
yet have knowledge enough of the external world to be able to adapt 
the body to the conditions which life in that world imposes. Thus 
the advantages which the soul might seem to derive from its 
consciousness and power of taking thought for the proper develop- 
ment of the organism, are all lost ; and the only power of adaptation 
which it remains to ascribe to it is an unconscious one. Though this 
conception is very frequently misapplied, it does not seem impossible 
to attach to it a definite meaning. All along, we have considered 
things as distinguished from each other by manifold differences : and 
although we cannot fully lealise to ourselves what constitutes the 
essential character of any single thing, there is nothing to prevent us 
from assuming a certain difference of lank between them, such that 
when two things were subjected to the same external conditions, 
the one would manifest its nature in simple and uniform reactions, 
the other in complex and multiform ones ; and these latter reactions 
might be such that each gave rise to some entirely new capacity in 
the thing, or that they all united to foim a single development directed 
to a definite end. In that case, we shall possess in the soul a real 
principle at once active in the pursuit of ends and yet unconscious, 
such as would not be at variance with mechanical laws ; for none of 
the possibilities that lie latent in the soul wotdd be realised, except 
through stimuli acting upon it according to fixed laws, and eliciting 
its development step by step. 

VOL. I. n d 
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Clearly, however, in this case, the soul will no longer imply any- 
thing peculiar or characteristic; once get rid of consciousness, and 
it becomes a mere element of reality like othei elements; and that 
superioiity of nature, which made it so pregnant a centre of manifold 
forms of life, might equally well be ascribed to any other element 
(making allowance for diffeiences of degice) even though it possessed 
none of the chaiacteiistic piopcuies of the soul. The question as to 
the true origin of the soul, leads to the same conclusion. If it is 
conceived as eternally pie-existent and piior to the Body, it must still 
be confined within the limits of the couise of Natuie , what then is it, 
and where? For to suppose that it suddenly becomes a part of 
Nature without having pieviously been so, is viitually to assign it 
an origin. If then it is always a part of Natuie, we cannot help le- 
garding it as one among othci naluial elements; and as there is no 
reason for supposing the other elements inferior, we must asciibc to 
them too, and in a woid to all elements whalevci, the same inner 
capacity for organic development. And here it seems as if w'o were 
once again brought back to the unfruitful idea of a common material 
basis of life. For the manifold foims which these elements assume, 
would depend on (he diffcient modes in which they were conibin(*d by 
the couise of Nature , hence, the foxm which is actually lealised at any 
given moment, must be cither the result of mere mechanical agencies 
— though these may be of a higher type than any with whicii we are 
familiar in Physico-Chemical proccbses— oi else, supposing that traces 
of an independent activity still remain, the soul, wdiich conceutiatch 
the different active elements upon this particular development, must 
come into existence afresh at the moment that they unite ; and the 
question then arises, Whence does it come ? 

23 X. This difficulty of finding a real subject, capable of formiitive 
activity for an end, has led to attempts to dispiuise wilii a subject 
altogether; it was thought that the generic Idea oi Type w'ould be 
sufficient to account for such activity. Aristotle set the example with 
the unfortunate but often. repeated rcmaik, that in living things the 
whole precedes the parts, elsewhere, the paits precede the whole. 
This saying, no doubt, gives utlenince to the mysleri<;us iiuprcssiou 
which organic life produces; unluckily, it has been r<*gaided as a 
solution of the mystery. And yet what tiuih can be more simple 
than this, that Ideas ate never anything else but Thouglits, in which 
the thinker gathers up the peculiar nature of an already existing 
phenomenon ; or of one which ho knows will necessarily exist in tlie 
future as soon as the data exist which are required to protluce it? It 
may be allowed that Reality is so constituted, that from our point of 
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view it is always exhibited in subordination to certain Ideas, general 
notions, or Types ; and we may accordingly go on to say that these 
Ideas hold good in reality and dominate it ; but their dominion is 
only like that of all legislative authorities, whose commands would 
remain unobserved if there were no executive organs to cariy them 
out. Never, therefore, in Organic Life is the whole before the parts, 
in the sense that it is before all parts ; it only has existence in so far 
as an already formed combination of parts guarantees that existence 
in the future as a necessary result of the germ here present, and not 
of the geim only, but also of favourable external circumstances acting 
upon it. Anyone who is not satisfied with this development of the 
whole from the parts, and desires to reverse the relation, will be 
required to show who the representative of the generic Idea is, who 
stands outside the parts and gives to the Idea, which in itself is meiely 
potential, a real power in the real world. It must be shown where 
these Ideas reside, befoie they initiate a development, and how they 
find their way thence to the place where they aie attracted to an 
exercise of their power. 

Quite lecently, an attempt of a diflcrent kind has been made by 
K. E. von Baer. We could have wished that this deservedly popular 
investigator had succeeded in making out his point to satisfaction ; I 
cannot, however, persuade myself that his proposal to conceive of 
Nature as striving towards an end, really carries us any farther. If 
all that it means is, that the different forces, which are active in the 
construction of organisms, converge in different directions towards a 
common result, this fact has never been doubted ; nor, considered 
merely as fact, is it the subject of the present controversy. The 
question at issue is rather this \ is the cause which determines this 
combined action to be found merely in the course of things after they 
have once been set in motion? i.c. does the convergence occur when 
there is this motion to produce it, and not occur when there is no 
such motion? or is there anywhere a power not subject to this con- 
straint of antecedent conditions, which, on its way to the attainment 
of an end, brings together things which but for it would exist apart? 
Naturally, it is this latter view which is preferred here. Yet it is not 
clear, how this supposed tendency to an end would differ from that 
which might be ascribed, e.g. to falling stones, which, while converg- 
ing from all quarters of the globe towards its centre, move merely in 
obedience to a universal law. It is the presence of purpose alone 
which could constitute that difference, converting the mere end of a 
process into an aim, and motion to that end into an impulse. Such 
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a purpose Baer’s theory accepts, and yet by banishing consciousness, 
which is presupposed by it, at the same time rejects. Finally, to 
whom is this tendency in the diiection of an end to be asciibcd ? It 
would not suit the character of the individual elements, which, varying 
as they do in capability, tending now to one end, now to another, 
need some power outside themselves to inform them upon what point 
they have to conveigc in any given case ; and it is, in fact, from Nahitc 
that such a tendency is supposed to proceed. But, whcie is this 
Nature? It is allowable in oidinaiy discourse, no dimbt, to use this 
term in such a meicly general sense ; but in the particular cases in 
which the designation of Nature as an efficient cause is intended to 
decide in its favour the choice between it and other agents, IIutc 
should be some moie acemate determination of the conception of it, 
as well as of the metaphysical relation in which, as a whole, it stands 
to its subordinate parts. We propose now to supplement the theory 
in this point, and thus to bring our investigations to a close. 

232. The grounds which have led me to my final conclusion have 
been expounded at such length thioughout my entiio work, that what 
I shall now add ^ith icgard to this much debated (iiie.stion will he 
only a shoit coiollaiy. Men have created foi themselves a f.iNt* gulf, 
which it has then seemed impossible to budge over. It is not with 
any special icfcreiice to tlie oppoalion which has to he iee<mdlcd 
between living Beings and inanimate Multei, hut (^n much faitlier- 
rcacliing and more general gnmnds that I have all along maintained 
the inconccivablonesb of a woild, in which a multitude of indipomleut 
elements are supposed to have l)een brought together suhsecpiently 
to their origin, and forced into common action by Universal f.aws. 
Tlie very fact that laws could hold good in the same way of <lifferent 
elements, showed that the elements could not be what they pl»;a«i*<h 
Though not directly homogeneous, they must be moml>crs in a system, 
within which measurable advances in difleieiit directions lead from 
one member to another ; on this condition only could th(*y and their 
states be subsumed under the general Laws, as instaiu'es of their 
application. But the validity of general I.aws so established, was 
not enough to explain the possibility of their apjilication in particular 
cases ; in order that they should necessitate one event at one time 
and place, another at another, the changing state of the woihl as a 
whole had to be reflected at each moment in iliosc elements, which 
are working together for a common result. It would be idh*, however, 
to suppose that the elements, being originally sc*parat<», required the 
mediation of some ‘ transeunt ’ agency which should convey to them 
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the general condition of the world and stimulate them tO'\further 
activity: rather, what is experienced by one element must beciacne^" 
wmediatdy a new state of another. Hence we saw that every action 
that takes place nccessaiily piesupposes a permanent and universal 
relation of sympathy between things, which binds them together in 
constant union, and which itself is only conceivable on the supposition, 
that what seems to us at first a number of independent centres of 
energy, is, in essence, one throughout. It is not, therefore, to bring 
about any specially privileged and exalted lesult, that the assistance of 
the infinite Being which we have represented as the ground of all 
existence, is required; every effect produced by one element on another, 
even the most insignificant, is due to the indwelling vitality of this 
One Being, and equally requires its constant co-operation. If there is a 
class of processes in Nature, which, under the name of mechanical, 
W'C contrast as blind and purposeless with others in which the forma- 
tive activity of the One Being seems to stand out clearly, the contrast 
is certainly not based on the fact that effects of the former kind are 
left to be governed by a peculiar piinciple of their own, whilst only 
in the latter docs the one universal cause attempt after some incom- 
prehensible fashion to subdue this alien force. In both cases alike 
the effects proceed solely from the eternal One itself; and the dif- 
ference lies in whai it enjoined in each case, in the one case, the 
invariable connexion of actions accoiding to univeisal laws which 
constitute the basis of all particular conditions, in the other, their 
development into the variety of those particulars. But, instead of 
repeating this line of thought in its generality, I shall endeavour to 
show how it applies to the special question now befoie us. 

233. The germ of an organic giowth is not developed in empty 
Space, in other words, not in a world of its own which has no con- 
nexion with the whole of Things. Wheicvcr the plastic materials are 
present, theic the absolute One is likewise present 5 not as an idea 
that may be conceived, not as an inoperative class-type, not as a 
command passing between the elements of a group, or a wish without 
them, or an ideal above them; but as a real and potent essence 
present in the innermost life of each element. Nor is it, like divisible 
Matter, distributed among them in different proportions. It manifests 
itself in each one in its totality, as the unity that embraces and 
determines them all, and in virtue of the consistent coherence of its 
cntiio plan, assigns to each of these dependent elements those 
activities which ensure the convergence of their operation to a definite 
end. But the Absolute is no magician; it does not pioducc Things 
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in appropriate places out of a sheer vacuum, merely because they 
correspond to the import of its plan. All particular cases of its 
operation are based on a system of management according to law, 
adapted to its operation as a whole. But I must repeat : it is not 
here as it is with man, who cannot do otheiwise; lather this con- 
formity with geneial piinciples is itself a pait of what is designed to 
exist. Hence it is, that each stage in the development of oiganic 
Life seems to arise step by step out of the leactions which aic made 
necessaiy for the combined elements by their peisistent nature ; nor, 
is there anywheie an exception to the dependence of Life on 
mechanical causes. 

At the same time, we aic never justified in speaking of a merely 
mechanical development of Life, as if thcie were nothing behind it. 
There is something behind, viz. the combining movement Jof the 
absolute, the true activity that assumes this phenomenal fonn. We 
may even admit that it appaiently breaks through the limits ordinarily 
assigned to mechanical action. I have before mentioned, and I now 
repeat, that the principle of mutual indiffciencc, which Mechanics has 
laid down in respect to forces working concuricntly, is, if sti icily taken, 
by no means justified as a univeisal law. It should lathor be laid 
down as tiue universally that an element a when it is acted upon by 
the dctcimining circumstance has, by this vciy fact, become some- 
thing dilfcrent, an « which = and that a new foice q will not exer- 
cise the same kind of effect on this modified clement, which it would 
have excited on it if unmodified; that the final icsult, therefore, will 
not be or but, (f. But this r could never be obtained ana- 
lytically out of any mere logical or mathematical combination of /> and 
q \ it would be a synthetic accession to those two conditions, and thus 
not deducible except from the import of the entire course of things. 
This is expiessed, according to culinary views, thus— the combina- 
tion of several elements in a simultaneous action may be followed by 
effects, which are not mere consequences of the single effects produced 
by the reactions between evciy pair of them. That which we now 
wrongly regard as the universal and obvious lulc, viz, that effects 
should be summed up in a collective result without reciprocally influ- 
encing each other, would be only one special case of the general 
characteristic just mentioned. I shall not now enquiic whether and 
in what direction Biological science wdll find itself compelled to 
recognise the possibility of this modification of effects; we must, 
however, leave a place for it in our own theory. Its admission would 
not in any way invalidate our conccqition of the mcclianical order, 
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but only extend it further. For it would be our first position even with 
regard to these new giounds of determination, which intrude upon 
the course of events, that neither did they arise without a leason, but 
accoiding to rules, though rules which aie more difficult for our 
apprehension to grasp. But at the same time we should escape from 
regarding Life as a mere after-effect of a Power, which having formed 
the mechanism, had left it to run its course. The Power would 
lathei continue to manifest its living presence and constant activity, 
as operative in the phenomena of Life. 

What direction our thoughts might have to take beyond this point, 
I am not now called on to decide. There is nothing more to be 
added, which could be urged with absolute certainty of conviction 
against those who regard the whole sum of the effects produced by 
this ultimate agency, not less than the inner activities whence they 
pioceed, as still but mere facts of Nature, a tendency which the course 
of things has followed fiom ail eternity; but which includes no 
element resembling what we understand by intention, choice, or con- 
sciousness of a purpose. Our view, it must be admitted, is no such 
very great advance upon the mechamcal explanation of Nature, from 
which a refuge was sought. The development of the world 

w’ould on it be no less a necessary concatenation of cause and 

effect; excluding all fiee initiation of new occurrences. Only the 

most extreme cxternalism would be avoided. The mechanism 

would not consist, at starting, of an unalterably fixed complement of 
foices, which would only suflSce to effect changes of the position 
of existing elements. The mechanism would itself produce at 
certain definite points those new agencies which would be the 
proximate piinciples governing organized groups of connected phe- 
nomena. For my own part, I cherish no antipathy to the opposite 
view, which insists that this whole world of forces, silently anayed 
against each other, is animated by the inner life of all its elements and 
by a consciousness which is that of an all-embracing spirit. 1 shall 
not even shrink from attempting, in the proper place, to show that 
Iheie is a real Fieedom which can give rise to truly new'departures, 
such as even this latter belief docs not neccssanly involve. But such 
a demonstration would transcend the limits of Metaphysic. It would 
lead us to consider a mysterious problem, which our discussions 
down to this point have bordered upon. I have already expressed 
the opinion that we must not merely credit things with a persistent 
impulse to self-preservation; but are justified in assuming (as an 
hypothesis, and in order to explain the phenomena) an impulse to 
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the improvement of their state. Now, if this hypothesis is conceivable 
in regal d to the individual elements, it becomes almost necessary 
when we no longer speak of them as individuals, but conceive of them, 
both in their nature and in theii actions, as manifestations of a single 
and all-embracing supieme cause whose mandates they execute. I 
should at the same time most unquestionably admit that this assumed 
tendency towards improvement, though it may be the ultimate ratio 
legis from which all special laws of action of things are deiivcd, could 
never furnish us (since we cannot define this ‘impio\ement*) with 
anything more than the final light and colour of our view of the 
woild; it could never seive as a principle fiom which those law’S 
could be deduced. But heie, the same question whkh we asked con- 
cerning the vital encigy, suggests itself once mure — If this endeavour 
after improvement is a fact, why does it not everywhere achieve its 
end? Whence come all the hurts and hindrances by wdiich the couise 
of Nature, as it is, so often pievents from being fully satisfied the im- 
pulses which it nevcitlieless excites? The conflict of forces in Nature, 
like the existence of evil in the moral woild, is an enigma, the solution 
of which w'ould lequiie perfect knowledge of the ultimate iilau of the 
world. Mclaphysic docs not pietend to know what this plan is ; nor 
does she even asseil that it is ^plan that rules the couise of events ; 
for this would be iiiscpaiable from the idea of the puipose of a con- 
scious being. But, if it limits itself to the belief, that existence has 
its cause in a single real piinciplc, whatever its concrete nature may 
be, no consideiations concerning these ultimate enigmas can affect 
the certainty of such conclusions. For, 1 wish heic most distinctly to 
assert, that though T am old-fashioned enough not to be in(li(K.Tcut to 
the religious interests which arc involved in these problems, the views 
for which I have been contending rest on a purely scionlific basis, 
quite without reference to Religion. No course of things, whether 
harmonious or discordant, seems to me conceivable, except on the 
supposition of this unity, which alone makes possible the leciprot^al 
acUon of individual existences. The distiuhing effects which things 
exercise upon each other witness to this unity, not less clearly than 
the joint action of forces with a view to a coxmnou end. 

234. Similaily, die limits within which metaphysical enquiry is con- 
fined compel us to exclude from its sphere the much debated question 
as to whether the conception of a kind has really that objective validity 
in the organic world which we oidinarily ascribe to it. It will not l)e 
supposed that we aic going to fall back into thinking that the type of 
a kind is a real sclf-suhsistent piinciplc, which makes its influence fcU 
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in the world by its own inherent force. The only question is— does 
the disposition of things hs a whole require that the forms of combina- 
tion which the forces active throughout the world assume in the pro- 
duction of Beings capable of existence and growth, should be limited 
to a certain fixed numbei ? or, on the other hand, may there not be 
innumerable forms intei mediate between these types, and partaking 
in diiferent degrees of their pertnanence and power of self-preservation, 
while the types only represent points of maximum stability? We must 
leave this question to be decided by the sober evidence of Natural 
History. Philosophy will do well to regard every attempt at an 
a prion solution of it as a baseless assumption. The bias of our 
minds in this case is determined by our own preconceived unvenfiable 
opinions regarding the course of the world as a whole. Suppose, 
however, we assume that not merely self-conservation, but also 
Pi ogress is a characteristic of the world as a whole, yet, even then, 
it would be conceivable that in the age of the woild's history in which 
we now live, and of which we cannot see the limits, the forms of Life 
established by Nature might be incapable of addition, just as the 
quantities of those permanent elements which Nature uses in order 
to construct her products, are incapable of addition. Accoiding to this 
view, any forms in which things combined, owing to the influence of 
circumstances other than the forms determined by Nature, would 
have only a passing reality, and would be subsequently dissolved owing 
to the influence of the same circumstances which had produced them. 
On the other hand, nothing hinders us from introducing the alleged 
development within the limits of the epoch which we can observe, and 
regarding it as possible that new forms may come into Being and old 
forms pass away, and that what went before may gradually be trans- 
foimcd into what follows. The present aspect of the discussion on 
this subject forms part of a larger and more general question, the 
question, as to whether the woild is finite or infinite. 

235. It is needless to discuss at length the question as to whether 
the succession of events in lime is finite or mfinite. We cannot 
represent to ourselves in thought, either the origin of reality out of 
nothing, or its disappearance into nothing, and no one has ever 
attempted to take up this position without assuming, as existent in 
the Nothing, an originating principle or agency, and ascribing to it 
previous to its cieative act a fixed existence of its own which has had 
no beginning in Time, Hence, whatever difficulties may be involved 
in the attempt to conceive of the course of events in Time as without 
beginning or end, the idea itself is inevitable. Nor need we occupy 
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ourselves at any greater length with the question as to the limits of 
the woild in Space. If Space is to pass for a real existence, the only 
difficulty is in the infinity of Space itself, which in that case is the 
infinity of something real. I leave this assumption, thcrofoi o, to be 
dealt with by those who are intciestcd in maintaining it. On the 
othei hand, it does not at all follow, even if Space is infinite, that th<5 
world need occupy the whole of it, long as the content of that 
world admits of the predicate ‘ finite ’ It would be quite sufficient to 
say with Heibait that Space sets no limits or conditions to the woiltl, 
but that it occupies just so much room in Space as it rcqiiiies foi its 
movements, and that tlius its boundaiies aie peiiietiially shifting. My 
own view of the matter is almost to the same clfect. F-vciy change 
in the tiuc leactions of leal elements must find room w'ithin the 
infinity of our Space-perception for its phenomenal manife^,tati(>n as 
shape, position, and motion. But theie is nothing to compel the loal 
existences to fill up at every moment all the empty places wdiich our 
Space-pcicepiion holds in readiness foi impressions that may rctpiirc 
them. 

The question therefore resolves itself into this, whether the sum of 
real existence in the woild is limited or unlimited, a question in 
reference to which w’c follow alternately tw'o opposite impulses. On 
the one hand, the idea of infinity giatifies us just Ixicause W’e cannot 
exhaust it in thought, by enabling us to marvel at tiie immensity of 
the univciso, of which we then leadily acknowledge that w^e are but a 
part ; though, at the same lime, by making it impossible for us to 
comprehend the world as a unity oi whole, this infinity perplexe.s us. 
On the other hand, by conceiving of the world as finite, we are indeed 
enabled easily to grasp it as a whole; but it vexes us to think that a 
hindrance to its being greater than it is should have been imposed 
fiom without. This last supposition, at any rate, is plainly absurd. 
The world of leality is the sole source from which, hi the minds that 
form a part of it, the notion of these countless unrealised possibilities 
spiings. Hence arises tlio false idea that the Real world is limited 
and conditioned by what it does not pioducc, though it is the Real 
woild alone that docs pioduce this empty imagination in (mr minds. 
And this misconception has then absolutely no limits. What would 
be the use of assuming an infinity of real elements, if each one of 
them was finite ? Surely it would be still better that each element 
should be infinite. Yet even then we should still liavc only an 
infinite number of infinite elements. Why not, in order to get rid 
of all limitation, assume the existence of an infinite numljcr of 
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woiUls, both of infinite magnitude themselves, and composed of 
elements whose magnitude was infinite ? There is therefore pnma 
fack no objection to the finite chaiacter of real existence — ^^^hereas, 
the clmracter of infinity is opj>osed by Physics, not meiely as inex- 
hau^tlhh• by thought, but also as involving certain special mechanical 
difficulties. The unlimited distribution of matter would make im- 
p(jssiblc a common centie of gravity. No one point would have any 
better claim to be regarded as such than the rest. But what is our 
motive m looking for a centre of gravity? and what exactly do we 
mean by it? The supposition could not be cnteitained, unless it were 
legal ded as self-evident that the same laws of reciprocal action which 
obtain between the pai tides of matter in our planet, and which we 
call Laws of Gravitation, obtain also throughout the whole range of 
existence. I well know how little precedent there is for doubting this 
fact It is, indeed, ordinauly taken for gianted without the slightest 
misgiving. And yet, in the absence of positive proof deiived from 
observation, it can only be a bold argument fiom analogy. It seems 
to me by no means a self-evident fact, that all the real elements which 
arc coiilahicd in the infinity of space, including even those which are 
btalioned at the furthest points, aic held together according to a 
single law by the uniting foicc of gravity, just as if they were mere 
sanipIcH of the mass to which it api>lies, and without individuality of 
their own. "rhe Law of Gravitation is only known to apply to the 
bodies of our own planetary system. Besides tliis, there is only the 
conjectuic, which may be a true one, that certain of the binary stars 
aie kept in llieii courses by a similar mutual attraction, the law of 
which we do not as yet know. But that the same influence by which 
one system of material elements is made to cohere, extends as a 
matter of course to eveiy other cohcicnt system in the Universe of 
Space ; this is by no means such an established and irrefutable truth 
as is, c. g. the uniform diffusion of the undulations of light through 
all Space, 

For a reason which has already been several times touched upon, I 
am forced to proceed at tliis point by a different path fiom that which 
is ordinarily followx^d iu the physical Sciences. If I really thought 
that the number of the real elements, or of the systems which are 
formed f^om such elements, was infinite, then, though I should 
certainly not regard them as having no connexion with each other, I 
should just as certainly not imagine that the relation subsisting 
between them was so monotonously uniform that they should be 
treated as mere samples of homogeneous mass endowed everywhere 
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with the same force, so as to raise the question of their common 
centre of gravity. In each of these several systems the inner relation 
of the parts might be essentially peculiar, depending on the plan 
which governed its stiuctuie. Similarly, the several systems might 
be united by different kinds of relations into the one universal plan. 
Not that, in insisting on this point, I have any wish to mainiain that 
Real existence w infinite, any moie than I wish to maintain that it is 
finite. I have no sympathy with the point of view fiom which this 
question thus conceived seems to be one of ical impoi lance. I have 
more than once expressed my conviction that eveiything is subject to 
mechanical Laws ; but I have at the same time asserted the essentially 
subordinate character of these Laws, when consideicd with reference 
to the Univeise as a whole. I do not know if my expressions have 
been understood in the sense in which they weie intended. Certainly 
they were not meant to imply that picvious to the creation of the 
world there existed a fixed sum of real elements, along with a code of 
absolute mechanical Laws, and that an organizing powei then entered 
oh the scene, and had to make the best of these rcsomces. I have 
throughout taken as my stai ting-point the living natme of the real 
existence, that unity whose essence can only be expicssed, if wc arc 
to attempt to lealise it to our intelligence, as the impoil of a Ihoughl, 
Out of this import there arose (what was not pnoi to it) the funda- 
mental system of mosl geneial laws, as a condition which Reality 
imposes on itself and its whole action. But just because dependent 
on this import, the system possessed a wealth of meaning and power 
of accommodation, adequate to provide not meiely for the unifoimity 
of processes which never vary, but also for the manifold variety of 
activities which are required by the animating idea of the Whole. I 
should be the last to deny the necessity and value of the otlier point 
of view which, as represented by modem mechanics, conducts calcu- 
lations based on the abstract conceptions of Mass and its constancy : 
Force, and the conservation of Force, the inertia and invariability of 
the elements Not only do we owe to this method the greater part 
of our present knowledge of Nairn e, but we may also safely assume 
it as a guide throughout the whole range of our possible observation. 
At the same time, I should be the last to ascriiic to these notions, 
being as they are abstractions out of the fraction of the worhVs course 
which IS accessible to us, that metaphysical ceilainty which would fit 
them to serve as a key to the solution of questions which are such as 
to transcend ifl experience of this kind. 

What I have now to say in regard to the question of infinity has 
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Ixicn already indicated in seveial passages of my work. If the reality 
of the woild is to be found in a thought which fulfils itself m every 
moment, the question as to the finite 01 infinite character of this 
thought is as meaningless as the question as to whethei a motion is 
sweet 01 sour. As regards, however, the different and ever-changing 
related points, by means of which the thought realises itself, we would 
rcmaik, in the first place, that their number is not absolutely either 
finite or infinite. It is not, indeed, a fixed quantity at all. It is, at 
each moment, precisely what the realisation of the thought demands 
and its living activity produces. This heterodox asseition I have 
already ventuied on, thereby placing myself in opposition to the 
dogma of the constancy of Mass. Supposing we fancied that we 
had a standard in terms of which the sum of real existence at any 
given moment of its history = it might very well at the next 
moment be found to — /z. In the same way as the world might 
lake up just so much space as it should require at any given 
moment, so the Idea which animates it would cicate foi itself 
just so many elements as are needed in older to accomplish its 
development. Not as if there had been some material substance 
piesent fiom all eternity, which was afterwards merely differently 
distiibuted accoiding as the Idea might require, nor yet as if the Idea 
created new elements out of nothing. These new creations would 
spring fiom the Idea itself, which is the cause of all things. Enough, 
however, has been said on this point. It would be hopeless to 
attempt to biing these thoughts home to anyone who was convinced 
that a fixed quantity of matter had been oidained to exist fiom all 
eternity. Whether, at any given moment, the number of the leal and 
active elements is unlimited, or whether there are certain fixed limits 
within which the numbers vary, I confess myself unable to say. The 
question itself involves confusion, until we have fixed on the unit the 
number of whose recurrences is sought. It could have absolutely no 
meaning for those who have admitted the infinite divisibility of matter. 
It would be intelligible only, if it were held to apply to individual atoms 
or to separate and distinct groups of elements, as, e. g. the number of 
the stars. Here I will only say quite shortly that I am content to 
assume that the number of material existences is limited, provided it 
is unilcrstood that this number must suffice to enable them to carry 
out the behests of the Idea, and that if this same condition is fulfilled, 
I am equally content to conceive of their number, as iiffinite. In this 
latter case, the impossibility of reckoning their number would be due 
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merely to a defect in us. It would not be a fault on iheii side, or in- 
consistent with their reality. 

238, The progress of observation has led us to the conviction that 
the foimation of the earth’s crust took place giadually, and that 
organic life could not have existed throughout the stages of this 
process in its present state. This imposes on us the necessity of 
attempting to show how the foims of life at piesent existing were 
developed out of earlier and simpler ones. In the heat of the con- 
troversy on this subject, care should have been taken not to confuse 
two questions which ought to be separated. Only one of them 
belongs to Metaphysic, that, viz. as to the determining principles 
which have been active thioughout the course of this development. 
I feel all the less inducement to make any addition to the rapidly 
increasing liteiature which the discussion •of this question has called 
forth, inasmuch as, before this controversy had begun to rage, I en- 
deavoured to bring together whatever seemed to admit of being said, 
with any claim to respect, in favour of explaining all cases of 
adaptation as due to a fortuitous concourse of accidents, a view which 
has a recognised place in the History of Philosophy, In the second 
chapter of the fouith book of the Microcosmus, I treated expressly of 
this derivation of the Cosmos from Chaos, and I cannot convince 
myself that the more recent arguments from the same point of view 
add anything of importance to those well-known ones of former 
times which are there mentioned. I content myself with leferring to 
what I then smd in regard to the details of the question. My 
conviction on the matter as a whole needs not again to be stated 
here. The controversy will become milder with time ; at least this 
will be so, in so far as it is conducted in the interests of Science and 
not from a feeling of invincible repugnance to every Idea which is 
suspected of favoming the cause of Religion. An improvement in 
this respect is alieady to some extent visible. Those who pray too 
much are destined, says the proverb, to pray themselves through 
heaven and to keep geese on the other side. A better fate has 
befallen those who, out of a conscientious regard for the interests of 
Science, have felt themselves compelled to derive Organic Life from 
blind chance and purposeless matter. They have invested their 
original principles with so much reason and power of internal 
development, that nothing but the caprice of their terminology which 
keeps to the names of Matter, Mechanism, and Accident, for what other 
jieople call Spirit, Life, and Providence, seems to prevent them from 
relapsing into notions which they have before strenuously opposed. 
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237. On the other hand, as regards the second question to be 
distinguished, that, viz. as to the actual development of Organic Life, 
this is purely a matter of Natural History. Philosophy is not con- 
cerned to dispute or to deny any results of observation on this subject, 
which are based on sufficient evidence. Not even Religion should 
presume to prescribe to God the course which the world's develop- 
ment must have followed subsequently to its creation. However 
strange the path may have been, we might be sure that its strange- 
ness could not remove it from His control. Consideiing that the 
human body requires to be kept alive each day by absorbing into 
itself nourishment derived from common natural substances, there can 
be no reason in claiming for it a manner of origin so exceedingly 
distinguished. And with regard to the whole matter we would say 
that man esteems himself according to what he is, and not accoiding 
to that whmee he arose. It is enough for us to feel that we are now 
not apes. It is of no consequence to us that our remote and 
uniemembeied ancestors should have belonged to this inferior grade 
of life. The only painful conclusion would be that we weie destined 
to turn into apes again, and it was likely to happen soon. It seems 
to me, therefoie, that from the point of view of Philosophy these 
scientific movements may be regarded with the most perfect in- 
difference. Each lesult, so soon as it had ceased to be a favouiite 
conjecture and had been established by convincing pioof, would be 
welcomed as a real addition to knowledge. The very remarkable 
facts of Natuial History accumulated by the unwearied lesearch of 
Darwin, might be provisionally welcomed by Philosophy with the 
warmest satisfaction, whilst, on the other hand, the pretentious and 
mistaken theoiies based on those facts might be not less completely 
disregarded. All that Philosophy herself can contribute towards the 
solution of these questions is, to warn us against making unfounded 
assumptions, which, whilst they are themselves to some extent of 
philosophical origin, rob Science of its fairness. Whatever may have 
been the state of the earth's surface, which first occasioned the 
production of organic life, it cannot but Be improbable that the 
required conditions should only have been present at a single point ; 
equally improbable, considering the diversity of the teirestrial elements 
which were subjected on the whole to uniform influences, that organic 
germs of the same kind only should have been generated at all 
points ; and finally, it is extremely improbable that this productive 
period should have lasted only long enough for the occurrence of an 
instantaneous creative act, instead of being so protracted that the 
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conditions, slowly altering while it still lasted, might superadd fresh 
creations to the earlier ones instead of merely developing their further 
phases. Nor is there any difficulty in imagining that these various 
organic beings, though produced at different times and on different 
spots of the earth, would still present numberless analogies of structure. 
The equation which contained the conditions of the union of elements 
so as to be capable of life would restrict all possible solutions within 
determinate limits. Hence, according to what is at any rate the 
most probable supposition, Oiganic Life is deiivcd from an oiiginal 
multiplicity of simple types having a capacity for development. 

Heie we break off. We cannot pursue further the attempts which 
are now being made to arrive at an explanation of the fiist beginnings 
and the final destiny of things. Our knowledge of the present state 
of the globe and of the forces that act upon it, docs enable us to 
foim an idea, impeifect indeed, but not contemptible, with regard 
to its fate in the future; and it is of impoitance for Science to con- 
sider to what end the piocesses which wo now sec in operation would 
lead, supposing them to continue unchecked and to follow the same 
laws. Fiom this point of view, we aic able to appieciale those 
ingenious calculations which draw conclusions as to the final state of 
the woild from our expciimcntal knowledge of the economy of heat. 
They are, however, nothing moie than the indispensable coini>utations 
which diaw out this portion of our physical knowledge into its results. 
For this purpose we are obliged to assume the continuance of the 
conditions which are opeiativc at present. Whether this hypothesis 
will be verified, or, whether the end towaids which things now seem 
to point, will not sooner or later be shown by fresh discoveries in a 
new light, no one can decide. At the same time, however, the fate 
which most attempts to forecast the future by means of statistics have 
hitherto met, has been of the latter kind. Hence, we must be on our 
guard against ciediting as a prophetic announcement with rcgaid to 
the fiature, conclusions which follow, no doubt, necessarily on the 
arbitrary assumption that the given conditions are the only ones to bo 
taken into account. Still less do we intend to busy ourselves with 
the fancies of those who relate to us, just as if they had been them- 
selves present, how things were fiist produced; how, c*g. the 
inorganic elements of the earth’s crust found themselves united in the 
form of crystals capable of imbibition, and in systems endowed with 
life and growth; or, again, how the atmosphere of the primitive 
world settled upon the earth in the shape of protoplasm, and there 
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stiuck roots of the most various kinds. This insatiable deshe to get 
beyond the general principles which still admit of being applied to 
the investigation of these problems, and actually to conjecture those 
special circumstances which are simply inaccessible to our knowledge, 
may, by way of palliation, be considered to be characteristic of that 
historical sense by which the present age is distinguished, thus con- 
trasting favourably with former ages, when, owing to their speculative 
bias, men sought for truth not in matters of fact but in ideas that had 
no reality in Space and Time. Yet I do not know in what the worth 
of history would consist, if facts were in truth only described as 
having occurred in this or that place, without any attempt being made 
to pass beyond the facts and their succession, and to lay bare the 
nerves which govern the connected order of things always and every- 
where. But for this purpose histoiy must above all things be true, 
ICvcry fact of the Past wliich can bo demonstrated by certain proof we 
shall esteem as a real and valuable addition to our knowledge. On 
the other Imnd, those rash anticipations of knowledge, onteitaining at 
first, but weaiisome in their recurrence, have nothing to do with this 
laudable ' historical sense/ but spring from the dangerous inclination 
to anecdote simply for its own sake. It is thus that our own gene- 
ration, maintaining its opposition to Philosophy, endeavours to con- 
sole itself for its want of clearness in respect to general principles by 
a vivid exercise of the sensuous imagination. If we come upon pile- 
dwellings m some forgotten swamp, we piously gather together the 
insignificant remains of a dreary Past, supposing that by contemplating 
them we shall grow wiser and learn that which a glance into the 
affairs of everyday life would teach us with less trouble- Compared 
with such objects as these bow small a chance of notice have the 
Philosophical ideas, which represent the efforts of long ages to 
obtain a clearer insight into eternal truth. If only these ideas could 
be stuffed ! Then it might be possible that beside a fine specimen 
of the Platonic idea and a well-preserved Aristotelian entelechy even 
the more modest fancies which in these pages I have devoted to 
speedy oblivion, might attract the attention of a holiday sight-seer. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

The Metaphysical Cmiceptmi of the SoiiU 

Thk old Metaphysic of the Schools reckoned among its problems 
the construction of a Rational Psychology. This name was not 
meant to imply that the science in question could dispense with such 
a knowledge of its object as should agree with experience ; tlic dt*sign 
was merely to bring the general inodes of procedure which were 
observed in that object into connexion with metaphysical convictions 
as to the possibility of all being and happening. I will not ask here 
how much or how little the science accomplished ; but I accept the 
end it set before itself as a limit for my own discussions. There 
is at present a strong inclination towards the empirical investigation 
of psychical phenomena, in all their manifold complexity, and I am 
not opposing this inclination when I confess some want of confidence 
in the trustworthiness of Us results. Speaking generally no great 
doubt can be felt as to the nature of those associations of impres** 
sions, by means of which the whole of our sensuous view of things 
as well as the riches of our mental culture arc in the last resort 
acquired; but the ingenious attempts which have been made to 
demonstrate tlie way in which particular portions of this total sum 
actually came into our possession, have not the same certainty. Often, 
instead of being founded on empirical evidence, they are merely 
descriptions of the modes in which we can without any great difficulty 
imagine the material in question to have originated; sometimes 
they are accounts of processes of the possibility of which we persuade 
ourselves only becaubc we use as self-evident means of explanation 
mental habits which it is really our first business to explain. It is not tny 
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puipose, however, to lessen the deserved sympathy which these valuable 
efforts have won ; but this book must come to an end somewhere, 
and therefore they are excluded from it; and my wish here is simply 
to oveicome, for a moment at least, the disfavour which any meta- 
physical treatment of these subjects is apt to encounter. 

When we say that we adopt an empiiical stand-point we must 
mean more than that we wish to stand still at this point ; we really 
intend it to be no more than the stai ting-place from which we may 
apiiropriatc the field of experience aiound us. Now, considered as 
such a point of departure, the knowledge of those facts which are 
furnished by experience is indispensable to every psychology alike ; 
and even those attempts which have been especially stigmatised as 
tianscendent, are in the end simply interpretations of the mateiial 
supjdied by obseivation. The divergence of opinion does not really 
begin till we ask by what method we are to appropriate in the 
form of theory that which, from the empirical position, we all see with 
the same eyes. In si)eaking of the physical investigation of nature I 
pointed out how slight and how aiduous its progress would be if it 
confined itself to bare observation and refused to connect the given 
facts by framing hypotheses respecting that nature of things which 
cannot he observed. And I may now appeal for confirmation to the 
t‘.X(‘ellc«t attempts which have been made in psychology to reach, at 
least at one iioint, the beginnings of an exact science — the point I refer 
to is the <|uestion how the strength of a sensation is related to that 
of its external stimulus. For these attempts have at once become 
involved in a mass of theoretical and speculative problems, to the 
settlement of which a future experience may perhaps contribute much 
but which it will certainly never completely solve. If then wc are com- 
pelled to use as a basis some hypothesis respecting the connexion of 
physical and psychical phenomena, why arc we to lake the first 
hypothesis that comes to hand? Why not go back to the most 
general ideas that we necessarily form respecting all being and 
action, and so attempt to define the limits within which we can 
frame suppositions, sometimes trustworthy and at other times at all 
events probable? But, further, even supposing it were possible, in 
the investigation of this special subject, to find a point of departure 
which should be productive of results and yet should imply no fixed 
pre-judgment as to the nature of the subject, a difficulty would 
still remain; for though this freedom from pre-suppositions would 
be possible for this particular investigation, it would still be un- 
acceptable to us as men. We may l>e warned to abstain from discussing 
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questions which do not seem to be soluble by the special methods of a 
particular science ; but the warning will never deter the human race 
from returning to these riddles ; for a consistent opinion al>oiit them 
is not less important and indispensable to it than are those explana- 
tions of obseived facts which in this field can never be more than 
fragmentaiy. I shall theiefore attempt to extend these metaphysical 
considerations to the sphere of Psychology, and so to bring them to a 
conclusion. For the elaboration of many paiticular points 1 may 
refer to the corresponding sections of the 3Ii^roiosmds; hcie I wish to 
bring together the essential points treated in the 3!edumsihe Psytho^ 
logie, (Leipzig, 1852 ), wliich I shall not reissue, and to show the 
metaphysical connexion which in those two woiks could not be 
sufficiently brought out. 

388. Let us leave out of sight, to begin with, anytliing which the 
earlier part of this enquiry might offer by way of foundation for what 
is to follow. If we do this, we shall have to confess that mental life 
is given us, as a fact of observation, only in constant connexion with 
bodily life. Accordingly the supposition at once suggests itself that 
this mental life is nothing but a product of the physical organization, 
the giowth of which it is observed to accompany. Yet sucii a view 
has never been more than a doctrine of scientific schools, W<‘ nn'<*t 
with the word ‘ soul ' in the languages of all civilised pcopk*s ; and 
this proves that the imagination of man must have had reasons of 
weight for its supposition that there is an existence of some sjH^cial 
nature underlying the phenomena of the inner life as their sulyect or 
cause. It is, I think, possible to reduce these reasons to three, of 
very different value. The fiist I will refer to, the appeal to the 
freedom which is said to characterise mental life, and is distinguished 
from the necessity of nature, has no weight It is a conviction with 
which we begin our enquiry and to which we hold, dial all events in 
external nature form an uninlerrupted series of causal connt^xion 
according to universal laws; but this necessity is not a fact of obser- 
vation, There remain always vast tracts of nature, the inner con- 
nexion of which is simply unknown to us and which can therefore 
furnish no empirical verification of that presupposition. But, when 
we come to mental life, not even those for whom freedom is in itself a 
possible conception can regard it as the mivmal characteristic of that 
life. They can demand it only at one definite point, viz, the resolutions 
of the will. EverythJhg else, the whole course of itleas, emotions, and 
' effprta, is not only, in the souls of animals and men alike, manifestly 
snbjpet to a connexion according to universal laws, but the denial of 
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that connexion would at once destroy the possibility of any psycho- 
logical enquiry ; since it, like every other enquiry, can be directed to 
nothing but the discovery of conditions univei sally valid. 

239. The second reason which led to the conception of the soul 
was the entire i7icomparahihiy of all inner processes — sensations, 
ideas, emotions, and desires — with spatial motion, figuie, position, and 
energy; that is, with those states which we believe we observe in 
matter, or which we can suppose it to experience if we see in it only 
what the physical view of nature gives it out to be. It is a very long 
time since philosophy recognised this incomparability, and it needed 
no new discovery or confirmation. It has escaped no one except 
those who, out of their prejudice in favour of a desired conclusion, 
have not been afraid of the logical error by which two different things 
are held to fie of the same kind simply because as a matter of fact 
they are connected with one another. We may imagine a quantity of 
movements of material elements, and we may attiibute to them what- 
ever degree of complexity we choose; but we shall never reach a 
given moment at which we can say, Now it is obvious that this sum 
of movements can remain movements no longer but must pass into 
sweetness, brightness, or sound. The only obvious change we could 
ever anticipate from them would be into a fresh set of movements. 
Wc shall never succeed in analytically deducing the feeling from the 
nature of its physical excitant ; we can only connect the two syntheti- 
cally ; and the physical event does not become a condition of the rise 
of the feeling until the sum of motions in which it consists meets with 
a subject which in its own nature has the peculiar capacity of pro- 
ducing feeling from itself. In this fact a limit is at once placed to all 
physiological and psychological enquiry. It is utterly fruitless to 
attempt to show how a physical nervous process gradually transforms 
itself (as wc are told) into sensation or any other mental occurrence. 
There remains only the different but extremely important task of dis- 
covering what psychical event a and what physical stimulus a are as 
a matter of fact universally connected in the order of nature, and of 
finding tlxc law by which a undergoes a definite change and becomes 
/S, when a by £L change equally definite (but definable only by a 
physical standard and not a psychical one) becomes d. This is a point 
at which the professedly empirical method and the metaphysical change 
their r/ties. The former, in pursuing the dream of an identity of 
physical and psychical processes, leaves the field of experience far 
behind it and docs battle with our most immediate certainty that they 
are not identical : the latter, when it refrains from describing an event 
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which cannot occur at all, is not denying the connexion between the 
two series of events; but it limits itself to a moie useful enquir)% it 
investigates the laws according to which the results of that connexion 
change, and it foi bears to ask questions, which to begin uith at any 
late cannot be answered, legaiding the mode iu which that connexion 
is in all cases brought about. 

240 . On the olhei hand we must bcwaie of drawing conclusions 
too definite fiom this incompai ability of physical and psychical pio- 
ces&es. All that follows unavoidably fiom it is that we should u‘scivc 
lor each of these two gioups Us own special giound of exi)lanation ; 
but it would be going too far to asseit that the two pnncipl<‘S 'vhit Ii 
we must thus sepaiate, necessarily belong to two diffeient sorts of 
substances. There is nothing to be said at starting against the otlu-r 
supposition, according to which every clement of reality uintos iu 
itself the two primitive qualities, from one of which inenUil hie may 
arise, while the other contains the condition of a phenomenal api>ear 
ance as matter. On this view, instead of having, on the one side, 
souls destitute of all physical activity and, on the other, abs<»lutcly 
sclf-lcss elements of matter, we* might supjiose that the latter, like 
the former, possess in various giades an innci life, though a lift^ 
which we cannot observe nor even guess at, so long as il has no fornix 
of expression intelligible to us. And with regaul to the caust' whicb 
would unite these two aUiibutos in what exists, this theoiy would be as 
much within its right in refusing to discuss it as oias was in simply 
appealing to the fact of a connexion Ixjtween two seritjs of inconi- 
paiable processes. It seems to me that every mode of tliought, 
which calls itself Materialism, ultimately lests on this supposition, or 
on a little reflexion must be led to it ; the matter from which such 
modes of thought would deduce mental phenomena, is privately 
conceived by them as something much better than it looks from 
outside. So it comes about that it can be held a fair problem, to 
deduce the mental life of an organism fiom the reactions of tlu* 
psychical movements of the coipoieal elcmenls in the .same sense in 
which Us bodily life arises as a resultant from llie confluence of the 
physical forces of those elements. And if we wi*re confined to the 
external observation of a psychical life not our own, I do not kn<iW of 
anything perfectly decisive that could be alleged against this supposi- 
tion. But, according to it, every psychi<‘al manifesliitioii woukl be 
merely the final outcome of a number of components destitute of any 
centra : whereas our inner experience offers us the fact of a unity of 
cm^cimnm. Here then is the third and tiic unassailable ground, ou 
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which the conviction of the independence of the soul can securely 
rest The nature of this position I proceed to explain. 

241. It has been requiied of any theory which starts without pre- 
suppositions and from the basis of experience, that in the beginning 
it should speak only of sensations or ideas, without menlionmg the 
soul to which, it is said, we hasten without justification to ascribe them. 
I should maintain, on the contraiy, that such a mode of setting out 
involves a wilful departure from that which is actually given in experi- 
ence. A mere sensation without a subject is nowhere to be met with 
as a fact. It is impossible to speak of a bare movement without 
thinking of the mass whose movement it is ; and it is just as im- 
possible to conceive a sensation existing without the accompanying 
idea of that which has it, — or, rather, of that which feels it ; for this 
also is included in the given fact of expenence, that the relation of the 
feeling subject to its feeling, whatever its othei characteristics may be, 
is in any case something different from the relation of the moved 
element to its movement. It is thus, and thus only, that the sensation 
is a given fact; and we have no right to abstiact from its relation to 
Its subject because this relation is puzzling, and because we wish to 
obtain a starting-point which looks more convenient but is utterly un- 
warranted by experience. In saying this I do not intend to repeat 
the fiequent but exaggeiated assertion, that in every single act of 
feeling or thinking there is an express consciousness which regards 
the sensation or idea simply as states of a self; on the contrary, 
eveiyonc is familiar with that absorption in the content of a sensuous 
perception, which often makes us entirely forget our personality in 
view of it. But then the very fact that we can become aware that 
this was the case, piesupposes that we afterwards retrieve what we 
omitted at first, viz. the recognition that the perception was in us, as 
our state. But, further, there are other facts which place in a clearer 
light what in the case of single sensations might remain doubtful. 
Any comparison of two ideas, which ends by our finding their con- 
tents like or unlike, presupposes the absolutely indivisible unity of 
that which compares them : it must be one and the same thing which 
first forms the idea of a, then that of b, and which at the same time is 
conscious of the natuio and extent of the difference between them. 
Then again the various acts of comparing ideas and referring them to 
one another are themselves in turn reciprocally related; and this 
relation brings a new activity of comparison to consciousness. And 
so our whole inner world of thoughts is built up; not as a mere 
collection of manifold ideas existing with or after one another, but as 
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a world in which these individual members are held together and 
arranged by the relating activity of this single pervading principle. 
This then is what we mean by the unity of consciousness ; and it is 
this that we legard as the sufficient ground for assuming an indivisible 
soul. As compared with the thousand activities of this unity involved 
in every act by which two ideas are referred to each other, it is a 
matter of indifference whether at every moment that particular act of 
relation is explicitly performed by which these inner stales are appre- 
hended in their true character, as states of this active unity. Although 
this reflexion is possible, we can think of many conditions which 
frequently prevent it taking place. But that it can take place at all 
proves to us the unity of the active subject which performs it. 

242. Further discussion is, however, needed, in order to show the 
necessity of our conclusion and to explain its meaning. First, as to 
its necessity ; even if we admit the unity of consciousness, why are 
we bound to trace it back to a particular indivisible subject? why 
should it not resemble a motion which results from the co-operation 
of many components; seeing that this resultant, like the unity of 
consciousness, appears perfectly simple and gives no indication of the 
multiphcity of elements flora which it arose? I answer: such an 
idea seems possible only because we state the mechanical law, to 
which we appeal, m slovenly short-hand. We must not say, ‘ From 
two motions there comes a third simple motion :* the full formula is, 
When two different impulses act simultaneously on one and the same 
material point, they coalesce at this point into a third simple motion 
of this point; they would not do so if they met with different elements, 
nor would the resultant have any significance if it were not a motion 
of that very same element in which they met. If we wish then to 
make an analogous construction of consciousness, it is indispensable 
that we should mention the subject whose states we have to combine. 
Thus if a, c, . . . s are the elements of a living organism, each of 
them may have at once a physical and a psychical nature and each 
of them may be capable of acting in accordance with its two natures ; 
but the fact still remains that these actions cannot stream out into the , 
void and be states of nobody, but must always consist of slates which 
one element produces in other elements. Supposing this reciprocal 
action took place equally among them all, then the imjiressions received 
and imparted would be equalised, and the end of the process would 
be that each one of the elements would reach the same final slate 
the resultant of all the single impulses. If then Z were a conscious- 
ness, this consciousness would be present as many limes as there were 
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homofjeneous elements : but it would never happen that outside, side 
by side with, or between these elements a new subject could be formed, 
privileged to be the personified common spirit of the society of inter- 
acting units. Doubtless, however, the homogeneity we have assumed 
will not be found to exist; the constituents of the organism will 
differ from one another ; they will be conjoined in accordance with 
their nature, and will have different positions, more or less favourable 
to the spread of their interactions ; and at whatever moment we sup- 
pose the course of these interactions to be finished, the result will 
probably be that the different elements will have reached different 
final states ,4, -5, ... Z, depending on the degree of liveliness with 
which each element has received the influences of the others, and on the 
measure in which it has succeeded or failed in concentrating those 
influences in itself. In this case it becomes still more impossible than 
before to say which of all this array of resultant consciousnesses is 
the object of our search, the soul of the organism : but in this case as 
in the former, it is certain that theie cannot arise, outside of and 
beyond all these elements, a new subject which in its own conscious- 
ness should bring together and compare their slates, as wc who are 
investigating can compare them in the unity of our consciousness. 

Our only remaining resource would be to fall back on the idea of 
T..eil)nit 2 J and to say that although the countless monads which com- 
pose the living creature are essentially homogeneous, there is never- 
theless among them a prima inUr pares^ a central monad, which in 
virtue partly of its superionty in quality and partly of its favourable 
position between the rest, is capable of the intensest mental life and 
able to over-master all the others. This central monad would be 
what wc call our soul, the subject of our one consciousness; the 
others, though they too have psychical movements of their own, would 
be for our direct inward experience as inaccessible as the inner life of 
one person in a human society is for that of any other. Thus the end 
at which tliis attempted construction would arrive would not be that 
it set out to reach. It too would have to recognise the absolutely 
indivisible unity of that which is to support our inward life : and, 
instead of the hope of showing this unity to be the resultant of many 
co-operating elements, there would remain the more moderate as- 
sumption that these many elements stand to the one being in manifold 
relations of interaction. Such a view has no longer any special pecu- 
liarity, beyond, first, the idea that all elements of the body have a soul- 
life, although this soul-life has not much significance for ours ; and 
secondly, (though this applies only to the hypothesis I am describing, 
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and not to Leibnitz) the doubtful advantage of being able to altiibute 
to the one element which is the soul not only psychical predicates but 
the piedicates of an element which is operative after the fashion of 
matter. 

243 . I said that the meaning of the unity of consciousness, as well 
as the necessity of assuming it, needed some further explanation. 
My remarks on tins meaning ought to be saved by their connexion 
with the lest of a metaphysical work like the picsent from the mis- 
undei standing with which my pievious accounts of the subject have 
met. The conclusion we have now 1 cached is usually expressed by 
saying that the soul is an indivisible and simple substance; and 
I have used this foimula in all innocence, as an intelligible name. 
How it can be misunderstood I have Icained fiom the way in which 
my esteemed friend Feclmer in his Aiomenlche charactcris(js my view 
in opposition to his own. It was natural to him as an investigator 
of Nature, and piobably his intimacy with the most eminent represent- 
atives of the Heibartian philosophy made it still more natural, to 
understand by substance a physical atom or one of the simple leal 
* existences ’ of that school. But I had given no special occasion for 
this misunddi standing: on the contiary I had put forward the pio- 
position which was censured and ihcicfoie could not have escajHitl 
notice ; * It is not through a substance that things have being, Imt 
they have being when they arc able to produce the appearance of a 
substance present in them,' I have discussed this point at sufficient 
length in the Ontology, and have now only to show its conse(iuence» 
for our present question. When from the given fact of the unity of 
consciousness I passed on to call the subject of this knowledge exist- 
ence or substance, I could not possibly intend by doing so to draw a 
conclusion which should deduce from its premisses something not 
contained in them but really new. For my only definition of the idea 
of substance was this, — that it signifies everything which posse.sses the 
power of producing and experiencing effects, in so far as it possesstis 
that power. Accordingly this expression was simply a title giv<m to a 
thing in virtue of its having performed something; it was not and 
could not be meant to signify the ground, the means or tlie cause 
which would render that perfoimance intelligible. Was substance to 
be one or many ? It would have been too absurd to suppose this 
power of producing and cxpciiencing effects in g(‘ncral to have its 
gpround in one univcisal substance, and then to expect that a grain of 
this substance, buried in each individual thing, would quicken this 
general capacity into the particular ways of producing and ex- 
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periencing effects which distinguish that thing from all other things. 
On the other hand the supposition that each thing, instead of being 
carved out of the matter of the universal substance, is a substance on its 
own account would have at once led us back to our stai ting-point, 
and we should have recognised the name substance to be, what it 
leally is, simply the general formal designation of every way of pro- 
ducing and experiencing effects, but not the real condition on which 
m each particular case the possibility of doing so and the particular 
way of doing so depends. I was therefore very far from sharing the 
view of those who place the soul in the mid-current of events as one 
hard and indissoluble atom by the side of others or as an indestructible 
real existence, and who fancied that its substantiality, so understood, 
offered a foundation from which the rest of its phenomena could be 
deduced. The fact of the unity of consciousness is eo ipso at once 
the fact of the existence of a substance : we do not need by a process 
of reasoning to conclude from the former to the latter as the condition 
of its existence, — a fallacious piocess of leasoning which seeks in 
an extraneous and superior substance supposed to be known befoie- 
hand, the source from which the soul and each particular thing 
would acquiie tlie capacity of figuring as the unity and centre of 
manifold actions and affections. 

The reason why, in spite of this, I thought it woith while to desig- 
nate the soul as substance or real existence, I shall mention here- 
after when I come to oppose the pluralistic view suggested by 
Fechner ; my point was not so much the substantiality as the unity 
of the soul, and 1 wished to emphasize the idea that it is only an 
indivisible unity which can produce or experience effects at all, and 
that these woids cannot be applied in strictness to any multiplicity, 
— an idea which I attempted to bring out more clearly in the 
Mikrokosmusy (i. p. 178). But, relying on the fact that the imagination 
is accustomed to connect this idea of unity with the name ‘ substance* 
or ‘real existence,* I considered that these two expressions, even in 
that meaning of them which I have described and repudiated, might 
still, when once the true account of tlic matter had been given, be 
used as serviceable abbreviations of it. 

2d4. It is natural at this point to think of Kant's treatment of that 
Paralogism of the pure Reason which seeks to establish the sub- 
stantiality of the soul. We may sum up his criticism thus : It is a 
fact that we appear in our thoughts as the constant subject of our 
states, but it does not follow from this fact that the soul is a constant 
substance ; for even the former unity is in the end only our subjective 
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way of looking at things, and there are many things vhicli in them- 
selves may be quite different from what they must needs seem to us to 
be. This last idea is certainly incontiovertihlc, but it does not aff«*t,l 
the point which constitutes the nerve of our argument. I repeut ont t* 
more, we do not believe in the unity of the soul because it appears as 
unity, but simply because it is able to apj)car or manifest itself in 
sonvB way, whatever that may be. The meic fact that, conceiving 
itself as a subject, it connects itself with any ]>rc<licate, proves to us 
the unity of that which asscits this connexion; and, snpp( /sing the 
soul appealed to itself as a multiplicity, we should on tluj same 
giounds conclude that it was certainly inistiik(‘n if it loc/k itself n*.dly 
to be what it appeared. E\eiy judgment, \vhiUcv<!r it may assc^rl, 
testifies by the mere fad that it is pronounced at all, to the imli visible 
unity of the subject which utters it. 

liul, I am well aware, X shall still be reproached with having 
neglected the fine ahd subtle distinciion which Kant dra\\.s betwetm 
the subject of our inward experience and the unity of the Soul <.on- 
sidered as a thing in itself ; he admits the unity of the former, but 
prohibits any conclusion to that of the latter. It is a difilctilt Utsk, 
and one in which I have no interest, to dissect Kant*s final ideas in 
tliis section of the Critique of Reason ; I shall conUmt myself with 
explaining clearly the difiercnce between my view and that whi<‘h I 
conjecture to be his. Kant is without doubt rigid wlien lie is opposing 
tlmt traditional aigumcnt for the substantiality of the soul, the (>!>je<1’ 
of which was to make that quality, when it had l>eeu iufcired, a tmdiui 
imninus for fresh consequences, as, for instanc<% that of immoitaliiy; 
but he was mistaken when he looked on this infiT<*ncc as a further 
goal which it is our misfortune that we are unable to allaia. In 
the very prohibition he utters against a conclusion from the unity of 
the subject to that of the substance, he admits that this conclusion 
would have an important bearing, if only it could l>c drawn ; and all 
that seems to him to be wanting is the links of argument which might 
justify us in bringing the soul under this fniitful conc'cption of 
substance and all the consequences it legitimately involves, 'riiat 
Kant cannot free himself fiom this idea, is shown by a foot-note 
which in the first edition of the Critique is appended to the doctrine 
of the Paralogisms, Ii runs as follows: *An clastic sphere which 
collides with another in a direct line, comnmnicatt*s to it its wiiole 
motion and, therefore, (if we regard notliing but their positions in 
space) its whole state. Now if, on tlic analogy of sucli bodit‘8, we 
suppose substances, one of which imparled to the other ideas together 
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vvith the consciousness of them, we can imagine a whole senes of 
these sul)stanccs, of which the first would impart its state, together 
with the consciousness of that state, to the second, the second would 
impait its own state, together with that of the preceding substance, to 
the thiul, and this again would communicate to another, not only its 
own stale with the consciousness of it, but also the states of all its 
predecessors and the consciousness of them. Thus the states of all 
the substances which had undergone changes, together with the 
consciousness of these states, would be transferred to the last sub- 
stance : and in consequence this last substance would be conscious of 
all these states as its own, and yet, in spite of this, it would not have 
been the same person in all these states.* In this way, according to 
Kant, the identity of the consciousness of ourselves in different times 
would lx‘ possible even without the numerical unity of the soul. 

The various assumptions^ which are made at starting in this note, 
are so strange that a criticism of their admissibility would be un- 
bearably piolix : OIK* can only say of them, Certainly, if it were so, it 
would be so. But if the communication of a completed state together 
with th() consciousness of it is possible, w’hy should we not go further 
and mak(* an approach to the actual state of affairs by assuming that, 
over and alcove this, the fact of tliis communication will bo an object 
of consc iou«n<‘SS for the soul receiving it ? In that case the process 
would resemble tlie piopagation of culture by tradition and instruc- 
tiom It is in this way, at least, that the busy soul collects by industry 
tlic tlioughts of its predecessors ; but then it is at the same time 
conscious that the thoughts it receives are not its own, but what it 
has received. Ami fortunately there is another point at which the 
comparison fails ; for the original possessor docs not lose his thoughts 
by comtaunicating them. All this, however, matters nothing: but 
what is the meaning of the conclusion, ' and yet there has not been 
the same pcrschi in all these states * ? The fact is the very reverse ; it 
was not the same sphere that served an abode for the personality; but 
the person is one, in the same sense in which it is possible for any 
substance capable of development to be one, although at the beginning 
of its history it is naturally poorer in recollected experiences than it 
afterwards becomes ; and what Kant maintains is nothing but a 
strange transmigration of the soul, in which the personality, while 
it grows in content, passes from one substratum to another. I will 
not dwell longer on the oddities of this unfortunate comparison; but 
it shows— and tliis is its only serious interest— that there seemed to 
Kant to be some meaning in the idea, that beneath the concrete 
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nature or content of anything theie lies in the iiitelligiMe a 
thing in itself, destitute of content, but serving as a nieans '*f <*on- 
solidating the reality of the concrete thing, or useful to it in some 
other way, I know not what ; and that it makes some ditrcivnce to 
the unity of consciousness, whether its substi.ituin con>ists of tlu- 
first, or second, or third of these things in theinselv<*s, wlu*thrr it is 
always the same one, or whether it is many of them in sm rtfhsioii r 
and this although there were evt;n le.^s difleronce betv^ts'u them thait 
there is between those elastic spheies, the positions of wliicli in spiu-e 
at least gives a reason for supposing that tliere is more than on<* of 
them. Nor was this at all the o!)ject wliich the Paialogism c riiu ised 
sought to reach. No one who washed the (lo(*trintJ of initn<utality to 
be assured, could concern himself with anything but that contiituity of 
his consciousness which he desired not to lost*; he would l>e heaitily 
indifferent to the question whether the thing in itself which wan Uj l»e 
the substratum of that continuance occupied in the scrip's the position 
n or («+i). 

I come back then to the point, that the identity <^f the subjt^ei of 
inward experience is all that we ie(|uire. So far as, and so kmg as, 
the soul know.s itself as this identical sii!»jt‘cf, it is, and is named, 
simply for that reason, substance. Hut th<? altmipl to find its (Mpa< ity 
of thus knowing itself in the nuuKuical unity <»f another und<*rlying 
substance is not a proc^iss Cff leasoning which meody (ails to leatli an 
admissible aim ; it has no aim at all 'nial which in not only con* 
ceived by others as unity in multiplicity, but kiKAvs and makes itself 
good as such, is, simply on that account, the tiuest ami most in 
divisible unity there can be. But in Kant's mind, so at km it Mtenn* 
to me, the prejudice is constantly recurring, that a thing may in a 
certain peculiar sense ie unity, and that this is motapliysically sv much 
prouder achievement than merely to make itself good as unity, mwr 
this last capacity may perhaps also belong to that whiVh is not really 
or numerically one. 

246. A further question now becomes in<‘vitiil)lc. On what doo 
this living unity of self-consciousness rest ? Or, to put tbo problem 
in its customary and shorter form, what is the soul, and how are we 
to decide respecting its destiny, if our decision can no long«*r la? 
drawn from the claims which might bo advanced in favour of every 
substance as such, according to its traditional conception ? Here again 
I need only answer by recalling the preliminary convictions Ui which 
oUr ontology has led us. We know that when wo ask any* 
thing is, we commonly mean by this word two different things ; firstly, 
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that which distinguishes it from other things, and, secondly, that which 
makes it a thing, like other things. The error which it was our object 
to avoid lay in the behef that, corresponding to these two constituents 
of our conception, there exist in reality two elements capable of 
entering into an actual relation to each other. But we found our 
most serious obstacle in the habit of adding to these two constituents 
of our idea a third, which though foreign to them is supposed to 
guarantee their connexion: this third constituent is that empty ‘matter* 
of existence on which the content of things is supposed to depend 
To anyone who is disposed to agree with me in these ontological 
conclusions, it must seem utterly inconceivable that we should ask for 
the ‘ what * of a thing, and yet look for the answer in anything except 
that which this thing is and does ; or that we should enquire as to 
its ‘ being,' and yet seek this anywhere except in its activity. And in 
the same way here it must seem equally unintelligible that we should 
suppose we do not know the soul, because, although we know all its 
acts, we aie unluckily ignorant of the elastic sphere to which, ac- 
cording to Kant's comparison, the nature manifested in these acts is 
attached ; or that instead of seeking the living reality of the soul in 
its production of ideas, emotions, and efforts, we should look for it in 
a nameless ‘ being,’ from which these concrete forms of action could 
not flow, but in which, after some manner never to be explained, they 
are supposed to participate. But I have already disposed of these 
generalities, and will not return to them. Every soul is what it shows 
itself to be, unity whose life is in definite ideas, feelings, and efforts. 
This is its real nature : and if it were alone in the world, it would be 
idle to ask how this reality is possible, since we have long ago decided 
that the question how things are made is not admissible. It is only 
the fact that the soul is involved in a larger world, and meets with 
vanous fortunes there, that makes it necessary to seek within this 
whole the conditions on which its existence, and the origin or 
preservation of that existence, depends. Within this sphere the soul 
shows itself to be to a certain extent an independent centre of actions 
and re-actions ; and in so far as it does so, and so long as it does so, 
it has a claim to the title of substance : but we can never draw from 
the empty idea of substance a necessary conclusion to the position 
which the soul occupies in the world, as though its modes of action 
had their ground and justification in that idea. 

It will be obvious against what view this remark is directed. A 
pluralism which consideis the order of the world derivable from a 
number of elements, peifectly independent of one another, and subject 
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only to a supplementary connexion through laws, naturally includes in 
its idea of the original nature of these elements indestructibility and 
immutability. Unless then the soul is to be connected wrth the juxta- 
positions of these stable atoms as a perishable side-effect, the only 
resource of this view is to include it among the number of such 
eternal existences. Thus the soul can rely upon its rights as a pro- 
mundane substance, and rest assured tliat in no changes of the world, 
whatever they may be, can either an origin or an end be ascribed 
to it. 

The fact that this reasoning leads to a double result is, on the face 
of it, inconvenient. We might be glad to accept its guarantee for 
immortality, although no great satisfaction is given to our desires by 
a mere continuity the nature of which remains undecided ; but the 
* other conclusion which is forced on us at the same time, the infinite 
pre-existence of the soul before the earthly life we know, remains, like 
the immortality of the souls of all animals, strange and improbable. 
Our monistic view has long since renounced all these ideas. The 
order of the world, the existence of all things and their capacity for 
action, it has placed wholly and without reserve in the hands of the 
one infinite existence, on which alone the possibility of all interactions 
was found to rest; and it lias nowhere lecognised a prior \V(.»ihl of 
ideal necessity, from which things might derive a claim to any other 
lot than that which the meaning of the whole has given them in order 
that they may serve it. Our first and foremost result is therefore this ; 
the question of the immortality of the soul does not l)clong to Meta- 
physic. We have no other principle for deciding it l)cyond this 
general idealistic conviction; that every created thing will continue, if 
and so long as its continuance belongs to the meaning of the world ; 
that everything will pass away which had its authorised place only in 
a transitory phase of the world's course. That this principle admits 
of no further application in human hands hardly needs to be 
mentioned. We certainly do not know the merits which may give 
to one existence a claim to eternity, nor the defects whiclr deny it 
to others. 

246. We cannot pass quite so quickly over the question of the 
origin or genesis of the soul. How it can be brought about, or how 
the creative power of the absolute begins to bring it about, that an 
existence is produced which not only in accordance with universal 
laws produces and experiences effects and alterations in its con- 
nexion with others, but also in its ideas, emotions, and efforts, 
separates itself from the common foundation of all things, and 
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becomes to a ceUain extent an independent centre, — this question 
we shall no moie attempt to answer than we have others like it. 
Our business is not to make the world, but to understand the inner 
connexion of the world that is realised already; and it was this 
problem that foiced us to lay down our limiting idea of the absolute 
and its inner creation of countless finite beings. This idea we found 
it necessary to regaid as the conception of an ultimate fact; and we 
cannot exi>lain the possibility of the fact by using the images of pro- 
cesses which tliemselves spiing from it in a way we cannot explain. 
But when the life of the soul does arise, it arises before our eyes in 
constant conjunction with the physical development of the organism : 
and thus questions are suggested as to the reciprocal relations of two 
series of events which, as we have already remarked, cannot be com- 
pared, and which theieforc might seem inaccessible to one another. 
Where, we may be asked, does the soul ause, and in what way does 
it come into this body which is just beginning to be, and which was 
destined for it; since we aie foibuldeu to regaid it as a collateral 
effect of the physical forces, and as having its natural bhthplace in 
this very body? The question may seem natural, and yet it is only 
an imagination accustomed to stiange images which can ask it. We 
arc not to pictme the absolute placed in some remote region of ex- 
tended space, and separated from the woild of its creations, so that 
its influ<‘nce has to retraverse a distance and make a journey in order 
to reacli things ; for its indivisible unity, omnipresent at every point, 
wouUl fill this space as well as others. Still less ought we, who hold 
this space to be a mere phenomenon, to imagine a cleft between finite 
beings and the common foundation of all things, a cleft which would 
need to be bridged by miraculous wanderings. Wherever in apparent 
space an organic germ lias been formed, at that vciy spot, and not 
removed fiom it, the absolute is also present Nor, I must once more 
repeat, is it simply this class of facts which compels us to assume such 
an action of the absolute. We may regard the process by which 
things that possess a life and soul are formed as something unusual 
and superior ; but the presence of the absolute which makes this 
process possible is no less the basis necessarily implied in the most 
insignificant interaction of any two atoms. Nor again do we think of 
its presence as a more uniform breath which penetrates all places 
and this particular spot among tliem, like that subtle, formless, and 
homogeneous ether from which many strange theories expect the 
vivification of matter into the most various forms : but the absolute is 
indivUibly present with the whole inner wealth of its nature in this 
VOL. X* » f * 
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particular spot, and, in obedience to those laws of its action which it 
has itself laid down, necessarily makes additions to the simple con- 
junctions of those elements which are themselves only its own con- 
tinuous actions, simple additions where the conjunctions aie simple, 
additions of greater magnitude and value where they are more compli- 
cated. Everywhere it diaws only the consequences, which at ev<!ry 
point of the whole belong to the premisses it has previously realised at 
that point It is thus that it gives to every oiganism its fitting soul ; 
and it is therefore needless to devise a way or make provision for the 
correct choice which should ensure to every animal germ the soul 
wh’ch answers to its kind. Again, so long as the soul was icgarded 
as indivisible substance, it could only be supposed to enter the i)ody 
at a single instant and in its entirety : wheieas, if we renounce these 
ideas of an external conjunction, we need no longer wish to fix th<j 
moment at which the soul enters into a development which at first is 
supposed to produce only physical actions. 

We have sdl along regaided the interaction of the absolute with all 
the elements of the world as eternal and incessant. It is present just 
as continuously in the fiist development of the germ ; and in the 
same way there is nothing to prevent us from looking at the formation 
of the soul as an extended process in time, a process in whi<‘h the 
absolute gradually gives a further form to its creation. Doubtless mi 
shall never be able to picture this process to ourselves ; but at any 
rate there is no force in the possible objection that such a gradual 
development contradicts the unity of the soul. For w'c arc speaking, 
not of a composition of pieces already present in separiation, Imt of 
the successive transformations of something established at the be- 
ginning of the process. And if this again should seem to contradict 
the idea of one unchangeable substance, I recur to my previous 
asseition ; it is not because the soul is substance and unity that it 
asserts itself as such, but it is substance and unity, as soon as, and in 
so far as, it asserts itself as such ; and if it does this gradually in a 
greater degree, and with a glowing significance, I should not hesitate 
to distinguish in its substantiality,. and in the intensity of its unity, 
countless different grades which it traveises by degrees when first it i» 
being formed, and the last and highest of which it may perhaps be 
incapable of reaching during the whole of its terrestrial and super- 
terrestrial existence. 

And now, after our picture has been thus altered, collecting its 
various traits, I may return to an earlier statement: if anyone were 
m a position to observe the first development of the soul, just as with 
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the microscope we can observe the physical development of the germ, 
the result would infallibly be that everything would look to him 
exactly as materialism believes it actually to take place. As the 
structure progressively differentiated itself, he would see appearing, 
not all at once, but by dcgiccs, the faint and gradually multiplying 
tiac(‘S of psychical activity; but nowhere would he meet with the 
siuUlcn iriuption of a power, which seemed foreign to the play of the 
elements active before his eyes : he would see the whole condition of 
things wdiich has been thought to justify the view that all psychical 
life is a side-effect of the physical process of foimation. This con- 
dition of things we admit; and the view based on it we reject. All 
the single manifestations which could thus be observed might no 
doubt be regarded as ]»roducts of the interaction of the physical ele- 
ments ; but the unity of consciousness, to which at a latei time our 
inward experience testifies, cannot, in the absence of a subject, be the 
mere result of the activities of a number of elements, and just as 
little can this subj<‘ct be created by those activities. Nor again is it 
out of nothing that the soul is made or cicated by the absolute ; but 
to satisfy the imagination we may s*iy it is from itself, from its own 
real nature that (he absolute projects the soul, and so adds to its one 
activity, the course of nature, that other which, in the ruling plan of 
the absolute, is its natural completion. 

247. I know well that our meUiphysical enquiries arc constantly 
and j<*al<ni8ly watched by certain side-thoughts of oui own ; and here 
they raise the question whether we are not in the interests of the 
intellect laying <lown iiositions which will afterwards prove fatal to 
the requirements of the emoti(»nal side of our nature. In subjecting 
the origin of psychical lif<* to the dominion of law, arc we not emeo 
more reiliicing the whole course of the woild to llial necessary evolu- 
tion <)f a m(*re nature in which no place remains for any free beginning 
and, therefore, none for any guiding providence? I admit that there 
is ground for such doubts, but not that it is my duty to meet them 
here. If the ne<*d tliat is expressed in them is a justifiable one, still it 
is only where its justification is successful that we can attempt to 
satisfy it without cancelling what we have previously found to be 
necessary for the theoretic intclligilnlity of the world. So long then as 
psytdacal life is realised in countless instances after the same universal 
patterns, and so long as the same processes arc repeated counUess 
times in every single soul, we cannot refuse to admit a connexion 
which follows universal laws and which here, as elsewhere, shows 
like results following on like conditions, and the same changes in the 

yfa 
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former following on the same changes in the latter. We may put 
aside the question whether this connexion is all that the leality of 
things conceals or includes : whatevei may be necessary to complete 
it, it cannot itself be denied. 

There are two directions, therefore, in which a mechanical point of 
view may extend its claim over these subjects. It has been attempted 
long since in the case of the inward life of the soul, and the ronct*p 
tion of a psychical mechanism is no longer unfamiliar to us : I have 
met with less sympathy for that other idea of a jihysico-psychical 
mechanism, the object of which was to base the commcice !H*tu<‘<*n 
soul and body on a series of thoughts similar to thos^i which w<j 
apply to the interaction of physical elements. Accepting with gratitude 
the pleasanter name ‘ psycho-physical mechanism,* which by Koclmer's 
ingenious attempts has been introduced into science, I will mm* 
more attempt to defend those outlines of my theory which I sketrhcii 
in the Medidnische Psychohgie {1852). According to some views my 
proposal is impossible; and according to others it is supeifluous. 'rhe 
essence of it lay in the attempt to regard the soul as an existenci* 
possessing unity, and the body as a number of other inter-connected 
existences, and to legard the two as the two Kid(‘S, neither idemi<’ul 
nor disconnected, from the interaction of which mental life procectis, 
that life being m pom liased on th(.‘ proper nature of tlw* s<ml, but 
stirred to actual existence by the influences of the external world. 

248 . I need not be prolix in oppo.sing those who addu<*c the 
incomparability of things psychical and material a.s an objettion 
against the possibility of any interaction between them. Admitting 
this incomparability, it would still be an unfounded prejudice to 
suppose that only like can act on like, and a mistake to imagim* that 
the case of an interaction of soul and body is an exceptional one.*, and 
that we are here to find inexplicable what in any action of matter up<m 
matter we undcistand. It is only the false idea that an action or 
effect^ is a complete state, tninsfcrable from one substrate to the 
other, which misleads us into demanding that any two things which 
are to influence one another should be homogeneous : for, if that idea 
were correct, it would of course follow that b, to which the effect 
passes, and a, from which it issues, must be sufficiently similar to 
give it admittance in the same way. But, as a matter of fact, the 
form of any effect proceeds from the nature of that on which the 
external cause ads, and is not dctennine<i exclusively by the latter ; 
and no spedes of conditions can be adduced, the piesence of which 
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is indispensable to enable one thing a to excite another thing h so to 
manifest its own nature. To our sensuous imagination, it is true, no 
intei action but that of similar elements (similar at least in their 
exteinal appearance) presents itself as a connected image ; but it is 
only our sensuous imagination that seeks to retain for every case of 
action the homogeneous character which it fancies it understands to 
be an essential condition m this particular case. And tliis is just 
where it deceives itself. I have frequently pointed out how often we 
suppose ourselves to understand something, when our senses are 
simply occupied with a vaiiegated and unbroken series of phenomena. 
So long as we are merely looking at the outside of a machine we do 
not imagine that we comprehend it : but when it is opened and we 
see how all its parts fit into one another, and how at last it bnngs out 
a lesult utterly unlike the impulse fiist imparted, we think that we 
undcistand its action peifectly. And it really is clear to us, in so far 
as the explanation of a complicated process means its reduction 
to a concatenation of very simple actions which we have made up 
oui minds to consider intelligible ; but the action which takes place 
between each pair of the simplest links of the cjiain remains just as 
incompiehensible as before, and equally incomprehensible whether 
those links are like one another or not. The working of every 
machine yet known rests on the fact that certain paits of it are solid 
and that these parts communicate their motions ; but how the elements 
manage to bind one another into an unchanging shape, and how they 
can tiansmit motions — and this is what is essential in the process of 
the action of matter on mattei — remains invisible, and the similarity 
of the parts concerned in the action adds nothing to its intelligibility. 
When tlien we speak of an action taking place between the soul and 
material elements, all that we miss is the perception of that external 
scenery which may make tlie influence of matter on matter more 
familiar to us, but cannot explain it. We shall never see the last 
atom of the nerve impinging on the soul, or the soul upon it ; but 
equally in the case of two visible spheres the impact is not the 
intelligible cause of the communication of motion ; it is nothing but 
the form in which we can perceive something happening which we 
do not comprehend. 

The mistake is to desire to discover indispensable conditions of all 
action ; and wc are only repeating this mistake in another form when 
we declare the immaterial soul, as devoid of mass, incapable of acting 
mechanically on a dense material mass, or conceive it as an in- 
vulnerable shadow, inaccessible to the attacks of the corporeal world. 
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We might without hesitation take an opposite point of view, and 
speak of the soul as a definite mass at every moment when it produces 
an effect measurable by the movement of a corporeal mass. And 
in doing so we should be taking none of its immateriality from it ; 
for with bodies also it is not the case that they aie first masses and 
then and therefore produce effects or act ; but according to the degree 
of their effects they are called masses of a ceitain magnitude. I'he 
soul again is no less capable of receiving effects through the stimulus 
of material elements than they are from one another, although it do(*s 
not stand face to face with them m an equally perceptible shape ; 
for as between those elements themselves shape and movement, 
impact and piessure, determine nothing but the external appearance 
behind which, and the scene on which, the impeicepliblc proct*sj> of 
action goes on. 

And, lastly, in our present metaphysical discussion wo need not 
have entered on these objections at all. We have given up that 
simple and thoiough division of reality, which places matter on one 
side and the mind on the other, confident and full of faith in regard 
to the former, timid and doubtful about the latter. Everything wo 
supposed ourselves to know of mattei as an obvious and indepeiulent 
existence, has long since been dissolved in the conviction that mattet 
Itself, together with the space, by filling which it seemed most con- 
vincingly to prove its peculiar nature, is nothing but an appearance 
for our perception, and that this appearance aiises from the recii*r<>cal 
effects which existences, in themselves super-sensuous, piodu(c on 
one another and, consequently, also upon the soul. There may, 
therefore, be some other way in which the soul is separated from 
these existences; but it is not paitcd from them by tlu‘ gulf of 
that incomparability which is supposed to be a bar to all inter- 
action. 

249. So long as we believe this gulf to exist, wc naturally try to 
bridge it, and tlierefoie raise the pointless question respecting the 
bond which holds body and soul together. What is the use of a bond 
except to hold together things which, being perfectly indiffcient to 
each other and destitute of all inter-action, threaten to fall asunder ? 
And how is a bond to do its work except thiough the connexion of 
its own parts, a connexion which one cannot sujiposc to be in its 
turn effected by new bonds between these parts, but which must rest 
in the end on their own intei-actions ? And if in this instance it is 
clear that the binding force of the bond consists simply in the inter- 
actions which flow from the inner relations of its parts to one auotlier, 
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why should the case be different between the body and soul ? Their 
union consists in the fact that they can and must act on one another, 
and no external bond which embraced them both could supply the 
place of this capacity and necessity, unless its inclusion of them were 
already based on their own natures. Besides, how poverty-stricken 
is the idea of this single bond, which in our parsimony we fancy will 
suffice us I Even supposing it to exist, where are we to find the 
positive ground of the nature and form of those actions or effects 
which, as a matter of fact, take place? The reason for their existence 
cannot be found by another appeal to the indifferent bond ; it would 
have to be sought in the peculiar natures of the things connected. 
Whatever number of different intei -actions body and soul can effect in 
virtue of the 1 elation of their natures, so many bonds are there which 
unite them and hold them together : but to look for the one nameless 
bond which should take the place of all these, is vain, absurd, and 
wearisome. Even if we undei stand it to be meiely a condiiio sine 
qua non for the cxeicise of capacities based on something else, we 
still must refuse to admit it; for the body and soul were never 
sepal ated from one another like two bodies which cannot act on one 
anothei chemically until they arc brought together. One word, lastly, 
on the sarcasm which reproaches us with forming the personality of 
man by adding two ingredients together. It is just this addition 
that is made by tlic one external bond ; and what we want is not it 
but the multiplicity of a complex double and united life. But in spite 
of this unity we do not look for man’s personality in body and soul 
alike, but in the soul alone. We seek in the body only the echo or 
appearance of its action ; for the body is and lemains for the soul 
a part of the external world, though tliat pait which it can most 
directly rule and to whose influence it is most immediately susceptible. 

250. 'ilicic is anothci question on which I wish to touch, and 
these remarks at once suggest it If the inter-action of body and 
soul is an easy matter, why not go a step fuilher, instead of still 
maintaining a sei>aration into two interacting sides ? At how many 
points have we come close to an opposite view I We did not regard 
the soul as something steadfast in itself from eternity, something 
which enters as an indissoluble substance into the machinery of the 
body's formation ; we admitted that they arise together. Even the 
supposition that J.be soul arises gradually accoiding as the bodily 
organisation approaches iis completion, did not seem to us impossible. 
Wliat is there now to hinder the confession that it is simply a 
consequence of this physical concatenation of atoms ? And if on 
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the other side it is conceded that, so long as we abide by the 
customary physical ideas, we cannot deduce the origin of a psychical 
process from the co-operation of material atoms, why need we hold 
to those ideas ? Why not adopt that vndcv view, which holds that if 
a number of elements meet together, then, according as the number 
of the connected parts and the multiplicity of their relations 
increases, peifectly new effects oi actions may be connt'cted with 
those meeting elements, effects which do not follow on the inlci- 
action of two atoms alone, and which thcrefoie we never can discover, 
so long as we try to find the conclusions of such complicated pre- 
misses by merely adding together the inter-actions of each pair 
of them? 

In answeiing this question I must first go back to an carlic'r state- 
ment. Even sui>posing we could unreservedly approve of these 
ideas, still the only purpose we could put thijm to would l^e to d<‘duce 
from them w^hat is given us in experience ; that must not l)e put 
aside as a matter for doubt, on the ground that our presuppositions 
are not found to lead to it. Now what is connected with these 
associations of many elements is not merely psychical states, pheno- 
mena, events, oi whatever wc like to call them. For each of these 
results inexorably demands a subji^ct, whose stale or stimulation it is ; 
and psychical life, so far as it is a given object of inwaul experience, 
includes for us the fact of a of this subject, to which the 
events wc have spoken of are or can be referred as somc‘thing that 
befalls it, I will not repeat my demonstration that the analogy of tlie 
formation of physical resultants can never lead us to this unity, 
unless we take befoichand as a fixed point the unity of tlie sulijcct in 
which a variety of elements is to combine : I will only add that the 
ideas I have been mentioning oifer no new expedient which could 
lead us beyond that deduction of resultants. Since so much that is 
new has to arise from the combination of the atoms, it st'cms to me 
that we should have to make up our minds to the final step, and 
maintain that from a ceitain definite form of this combination there 
also arises, as a new existence, that one subject, that very soul which 
collects in itself the stales previously scattered among the subjects 
of the individual atoms. But tlie mere admission that psychical unity 
springs from physical multiplicity is no merit in the theory; it simply 
states the supposed fact, and so gives expression to a very familiar 
problem, but it offers us no further explanation of it. On the other 
hand, the expression employed is scarcely peculiar to the view in 
question ; for the psychical unity of which it speaks is simply what we 
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mean by the word substance. It is under this title then, as substance, 
that the soul would become the foundation on which our account 
of the rest of its life would be based ; for by nothing short of this 
should we have complied with the postulates which experience im- 
poses on our attempts at explanation. And at this point I should 
take leave to pursue the same point of view still further. According 
to it, it is possible that a certain state of things may be the real 
ground of a consequence which we cannot analytically deduce from 
it but can only conjoin to it as something new ; but if this is so, it is 
possible that the soul, once arisen, may go its own way and unfold 
activities which have their sufficient ground in it alone (when once it 
has come into being), and not in the least in those other facts which 
led to its creation. There would remain therefore not a shadow of 
necessity for the proposal to connect with every activity of the soul 
as its producing condition a corresponding activity of the body, and 
we should simply come back to that psycho-physical mechanism 
which allows each side a sphere of intei -action, but at the same time 
accords to each a field for an activity of its own in which the other 
has no constant share. 

261. I have still something to add to our hypothesis. ' When the 
elements ., are combined in the form F an effect or action Z 

is conjoined with them, which does not follow fiom the single effects 
of the elements when taken in pairs this is a pleasing expression, 
and one that satisfies the imagination. But who has conjoined the 
effect with them ? Or, not to insist unfairly on the words, how are we 
to conceive the fact that a law holds good for the various elements 
r.., which determines the effect Z for their form of combina- 
tion FI How are we to conceive this other fact, that those elements 
take notice that at a given moment this F is present, i. e. that a case 
has arisen for the application of the law which was not present the 
moment before ? Or lastly, if we recollect that that form of combination 
signifies nothing but an affection of those elements already present in 
them, in consequence of which they are no longer but 

fTf K,p . ., still the question would remain, how did Uiis change in the 
state of each become noticeable by every other, so that they could all 
conspire to produce the further action Z? I have already raised 
these questions more than once, and the pecessary answer to them 
has seemed to be that the course of the world is not comprehensible 
by a pluralism which starts with an original multiplicity of elements 
reciprocally indifferent, and hopes afterwards through the mere 
behest of laws to force them to take notice of each other. Apart 
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from the unity of the encompassing Reality which is all things at 
once and which determines their being and nature, it is impossible to 
conceive the arising of any action at a given place and time, whether 
that action be one of those the content of which we believe to be 
deducible from the given circumstances, or one of those which can 
only be regarded as a new addition to them. I repeat this here in 
order to defend the hypothesis of the preceding paiagraph. For 
I should certainly never set anyone the task, out of ten elements to 
make an eleventh anse equally real with them. It is not from them 
that, on this hypothesis, the substance of the soul would spiing ; nor 
would it anse above them, between them, or by the side of them, 
out of nothing. It would be a new creation, produced by the one 
encompassing being from its own nature as the supplement of its 
physical activity there and then operating. 

252 . To a certain extent no doubt I should be merely disputing 
about words, if I insisted on these statements still furthei in opposition 
to Fechnei, considering that his works testify so fully to his enthusiasm 
for a unity of all things which should be at once ideal and effective. Yet 
it would not be altogether a veibal quail el ; I am anxious to take this 
opportunity of declaring against a point of view which may be at any 
rate suimised fi om the expiessions he has chosen. After what I have 
said I need not repeat that, in my eyes, nothing is gained in the way 
of clearness by the invention of the name * psycho-physical occur- 
lence,* or ‘psycho-physical piocess.’ I admit that the expression 
may have a meaning when applied to a single element, in which, as 
I said befoie, we conceive physical and psychical stimulations to exist 
together. But when it is used to explain that life of the soul, which is 
supposed to develope itself from the co-opeiation of a system of 
elements, it seems to me to be attractive only because of its indistinct- 
ness. Where we find it difficult to define the connexion between two 
• membeis of a i elation which must be kept apart and distinct, wc 
all feel some weakness for ideas which represent the two as an 
original unity and thereby dismiss the object of our enquiry from the 
world. In the present case I can find no clear account of the dt‘fmite 
single subject to which each single instance of this process is as- 
cribed, and no statement of the maimer in which these actions or 
effects work into each other and form a composite whole. What is 
more important, however, to me is the diffurence between the lights 
in^hich we view what is perhaps the same set of ideas. I allude to 
tb^ general remarks at the end of the second volume of Fechner's 
JElemnie der Psychophysik (p. 515). In this passage 1 find that he 
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observes upon and supplies though m a pecuhar form, what I looked 
for in vain in other statements of the pluralistic hypothesis. I do not 
doubt at all that, for those who are accustomed to the terminology, 
the waves and principal waves of the psycho-physical activity, like its 
sinking oz its lising over ceitain thresholds, aie something more than 
shoit and picloiial designations of actual facts in the life of the soul ; 
that they are signs which, through their capacity of taking a mathe- 
matical foim, may lead to more definite formulations of reciprocal 
relations of those facts. But I cannot help feeling that in these 
descriptions of what happens the real condition of its happening 
is also looked for ; or, if this is a misundei standing, that at any rate 
there is much provocation for it. For if no idea of this kind had had 
a hand in the matter, many of the explanations that are given would 
be in reality nothing but elegant transcriptions of familiar thoughts 
into this sign-language, transcnptions which do not directly advance 
the enquiry; and the reader will not suppose that he has gained 
anything by them unless he is allowed to take these images for the 
discovery of something hitheito unknown, of the instrumentation, so 
to speak, on which the realisation of the psychical processes rests. 

One of the last sentences of this celebrated book (p. 546) may 
explain what it is I object to. The substrate of what is psychical, we 
are told, is something diffused through the whole world and con- 
nected into a system by universal forces ; the quantity of conscious- 
ness dejicnds simply on the quantity, and not on the quality of the 
psycho-physical motion 5 and this quality should rather be connected 
orJy with the quality of the phenomena of consciousness. Thus 
every motion, w'hatever its form and whatever its substrate, would, on 
reaching a ceitain specified value, contribute something to conscious- 
ness, whether tliat consciousness be our own or that of another 
person or a general consciousness; and every particular form of 
motion — i. e. every particular collocation and series of velocity-com- 
ponents — would carry with it its appropriate psychical phenomenon 
of the appropriate form, so soon as the components entering into 
that form all exceed a certain quantitative value. 

' In this way we dispense with the magical charm, the qualiias 
occulta^ which is supposed to qualify for psychical effects only this or 
that exceptional form of motion.' ‘ What is unconscious and what is 
conscious in the world will represent merely two cases of the same 
formula, which is the standard at once of their relation and of their 
transition into one another/ 

I maintain nothing respecting the meaning intended in these 
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words : I maintain only that they may easily be understood, oi mis- 
understood, to recommend a ^ew, the admissibility of which I 
certainly contest. However much we may bring the phenomena of 
two different series of events under one and the same formula— and 
I do not deny that it is possible to do so — still all that the foimula 
in any case does is to describe the phenomena after they are a( tually 
there ; it is not the reason why they are actually there. If all the 
hopes here expressed of the psycho-physical calculus were fulfilled, 
we should nevertheless still be unable to dispense with that qualiias 
occulta^ which brings, not to an exceptional kind of motion, hut to 
every motion the capacity for an activity which does not Hi* in the 
motion itself. I may be told that what I miss is already included in 
the character of the motion as p^cho-pfmical ; and ind(H‘d it is not 
so much tlie meaning of these sentences that I wish to ohjirt to as 
the manner in which it is expressed. Still there appears everywhere 
as something first and foremost a univeisal mechanism, which of itself 
is supposed to produce this result, that, in relation to c<*rtain forms 
of motion, there aiises, as their natural and necessary <*onse(iuc*nce 
and as the consequence of nothing beside them, a mental activity ; 
foi even the general foimula which is to include consi'ious and un- 
conscious as two cases, must obviously, as the common elt»m<‘nt of 
which they aic cases, mean not the ineic abstract formula, but always 
in the last resoit that which is itself unconscious, namely, motion. 
The beautiful thoughts in which Fcchncr contradicts thi.s interpreta- 
tion will be put aside by most of his readers as (‘xeusable day- 
dreams ; but there arc many who will make usii of his expressions 
in order to shelter under a great name their favourite doctrine of 
tht generaUo aequivoca of everything rational from that which is devoid 
of reason. 



CHAPTER IL 


Sensations and tlie Course of Ideas. 

263 . OiiR mental life is aroused anew at every moment by sensa- 
tions which the cxteinal woild excites. But the things without us 
become the cause of oui sensation not through their meie existence, 
but only through effects which they produce in us ; thtough motions, 
in wiiich either they themselves approach the surface of our body 
until they touch it, or which liiey from iheii own fixed position com- 
municate to some medium, and which this medium in turn propagaU*s 
from at<nu to atom up to that suilace. And therefore, though lan- 
guage descrilies things as objects which we see and hear, we must 
not allow the.se transitive expies.sions to suggest the idea that our 
senw^s, or our soul by means of them, exercise some activity which 
goes (mt to seek for the external objects and brings them to percep- 
tion, Our attitude is at first one of simple waiting ; and although 
whcti we strain our eyes and ears in listening or watching we may 
8<icm to feel in those organs something of such an outgoing activity, 
what we really feel is not this but a different activity, — one by which 
we place them in a state of the utmost sensitiveness for the impres- 
sions we expect. 

Now it is self-evident that sensations, which we have at one time 
and not at another, can only arise from the alteiation of a previous 
state, and therefore only through some motion which brings about 
this altcralion. The old idea therefore that the mere assumption of a 
specific sul>stance or caloric was sufficient to account for our feeling 
of heat was, apart from all other objections, intrinsically felse : for 
this caloric, even if it were present, could not, in the absence of any 
motion, produce either the sensation of heat or those other effects which 
would prove that it itself was present. But that is one objection which I 
fear will be raised against the doctrine that all our sensations and per- 
ceptions dciiend on motions of the things which are to be their objects. 
From an ontological point of view 1 regarded a certain sympatliclic 
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port 2,% the ultimate ground of eveiy possible inter-action. But, T may 
be asked, if this idea is sound, why should not tilings exist for one 
another apart from any physical inlcnnediation ; an<l wliy should not 
we perceive things immediately, without having to wait for the 
impact of their propagated motion on iis? That sympathy, I answer, 
the name of which was borrowed fiom a dubious rjuaiter, was not 
such a community of all things as is destitute of Older and degree. 
On the contrary, we found that the elements of the whole stood to 
one another in relations varying widely in their closeness oi distance; 
and it was to these elements we ascribed an immediate sympathy 
which needs no artificial means for its pioduclion. 'Flie degree of 
this closeness or distance determines foi any two elements tlie num- 
ber of intermediates necessary foi their iulei action; necessary, not 
because the laws of a pre-mundanc system of mechanics would render 
the interaction impossible in the al)sciice of tlnise iutei mediates, !mt 
because, in theii absence, it would be in contrailiaion with th(i degree 
and nature of the relation on which it is founded, and with that 
meaning of the whole which again is the foundation of whatever 
mechanical laws hold good in tlie world, 'riius in our view, the 
motions in question, the physical sitmu/t of the senses, arc not the 
instiumcntal conditions, which place all things {or the fust lime in 
relations to one another and to us, but of that existing 

and irremovable network of conditions which tlu* meaning ol the world 
has established bet\v<;en the stales of those things. VVe know that 
in any chain, along which an action or effect is propagated, tluTe is 
necessarily presupposed in the last lesort a wholly ininiediato action 
between each link and that which lies next to it. 'fhe fantastic idea 
which extends this direct reciprocal influence.* to anything and every- 
thing, and would accordingly place the soul in a communion, free 
from all physical intermediation, with distant obj<*cts, cannot lh<.*r<*fore 
be theoretically proved impo.ssiblc. But inal)ility to (‘onlrovcrt a ladut 
of view lies a long way from belief in ils validity. (Vmsidering that 
the whole of the known and waking life of the soul is l>ast‘d through- 
out upon that physical intermediation, wc can only answer asserted 
experiences of an interruption of this connexion hy the rno.st decided 
disbelief, and these experiences could call for attention only if occa- 
sioning causes could be assigned, adcHtuatc to pioduce such rcniatkable 
exceptions in the course of nature. 

254 . On their arrival in the body the external stimuli meet with the 
system of nerve-fibres prepared for their reception, 'I’hc change which 
they set up in those nerve-fibres becomes the inlcnuil 8en&o**HtirnuluS| 
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which is the more immediate cause of our sensation. We leave it to 
physiology to ascertain exactly what takes place in this nei vous process. 
The answer to that question could have a value for psychology only if 
it were so complete as to enable us to deduce from the vaiious modifi- 
cations of the process the corresponding modifications of the sensa- 
tion and to express the relation in a universal law ; whereas the mere 
subordination of the neivous process under a specific conception is 
only of impoitance for the question whether we have to consider it 
as a meie physical process or whether it is itself something psychical. 
The latter view is frequently met with. The sensation is said to be 
formed already in the nerve, and to be transferred by it to conscious- 
ness. If this assumption is to have any clearness it must name the 
definite subject to which it ascribes the act of sensation; foi sensations 
which nobody has cannot be realities. Now this subject of sensation 
could not be found in the whole nerve, as such, which is an aggiegate 
of unnumbered parts : it is only each single atom, however many of 
them we suppose to be stiung togetlier in the whole nerve, that could 
be, by itself, a feeling thing. But to this difficulty must be added a 
familiar fact. The exteinal sense-stimulus does not become the cause 
of a scriHation in us, unless the neive remains uninterrupted through- 
out its whole course, fiom its pciipheral point of stimulus up to the 
central portions of the nervous syfstem. If us continuity is bioken by 
a cut, the influence of the external stimulus on consciousness is re- 
moved. Whether the idea, to which this fact naturally gives rise, is 
correct or not, — the idea that the soul has its seat in a particular spot 
to which the incoming impression must be diiected, — or in what other 
way we are to explain the truth that this integrity of the neive-fibre is 
an indispensable condition of our sensation, we need not here discuss. 
In any case there is a propagation of the stimulation in the nerve 
itself, and all its parts cannot be at once in the stale of sensation pre- 
supposed. But it is impossible that one ^d the same sample of 
sensation can be handed on from one atom of the nerve to another 
like a packet ; all that can happen is that each single element of the 
nerve becomes, in virtue of its own state, a stimulus to the next to 
produce the same stale in itself. Now that this excitation is not pro- 
duced by a direct sympathy, is proved by that interruption to its 
prtip.igution which results fiom any mechanical breach of continuity. 
Such a sympathy would pass undisturbed across the point of section, 
and would feel no effects from changes in physical relations of which 
it would be from its very nature independent. 

We arc therefore compelled to introduce a physical connecUng link 
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for the effect we have presupposed. Thiough the external sense- 
stimulus there is produced in the first nerve-element the physical state 
r and, in consequence, in the same element the state of sensation s. 
By this change the first element is compelled to awake in the second, 
its neighbour, the same state r and, in consequence, the sensation s. 
Thus, thiough the physical impact of one element on another there 
would be propagated at the same time the creation of the correspond- 
ing sensation. But where would this end ? Wherever and however 
this chain of atoms with their internal excitations may at last connect 
itself with the soul, the sensation of the soul, our sensation, would 
arise out of the soul itself simply through the influence of the last r 
with which the last neive-atom stimulates it, in precisely the same way 
in which this sensation was produced in link after link of the chain. 
Whatever service then can be rendeied by the neive in aid of the 
production of our sensation, it can render just as well by transmitting 
a merely physical change, as if each of its atoms experienced the same 
psychical state which is to arise in us at the end of the whole process. 
A piece of news which passes in the form of a letter fiom hand to 
hand along a series of messengers, reaches the recipient no more 
securely and is no better understood by him if each of the intermccliatcs 
knows and feels it. Doubtless we shall nevei be able to poitray the 
action of that final r on the natuie of the soul ; but we cannot do so 
any the more by adding to the physical process r the sensation j. This 
$ in its turn could only occasion the production of oui sensation S in 
some perfectly indemonstrable way; it could not itself pass over into 
us. On the other hand the propagation in the nerve of a physical 
process r up to this mysterious moment, is something which the fact 
of experience alluded to compels us to assume. It is sufficient, there- 
fore, to regard the nervous process as a propagation of something, 
taking place in space and time in a definite direction and with a 
definite velocity; the precise nature of that which is propagated con- 
cerns us but little, and, since these are the only foims of its propagation 
which are of importance, it may be described as merely physical. 

266 . The conscious sensation itself, the led or blue that we see, 
the sound that we hear, is the third and last link in this series of 
occurrences, and it is familiar to us. We know that this content of 
sensation admits of no comparison either with the external sense- 
stimulus or with the nervous processes. There is nothing in the red- 
ness of red, the blueness of blue, or the sound of the heard tone, 
which suggests a larger or smaller number of vibrations of a medium ; 
yet sdence has indirectly discovered such vibrations to be the occa- 
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sion of these sensations. In the same way they give us no informa- 
tion respecting that which directly occasions them, the process which 
goes on in the optic or auditory nerve at the moment when these sen- 
sations are produced in us ; they are consequences, not copies, of 
their stimuli. Thus they are internal phenomena in the soul, and in 
this sense of the words the doctrine of the subjectivity of all sensations 
has long been the property of philosophy and required no acquaint- 
ance with the functions of the nerves. 

There is another sense of the words, according to which the sen- 
sations are held to be merely internal phenomena, and the external 
world to be neither resonant nor silent, neither bright nor dark, but 
to possess only mathematical predicates of number and magnitude, 
of motions and their complications ; and in this sense of the words 
the doctrine was in antiquity an insufficiently proved inference, and 
it remains so for the physiology of the present day. None of the 
proofs which are commonly appealed to in support of it, can close 
every way of escape to the opposite view. Anyone who wishes to 
maintain that things themselves remain red or sweet, will affirm, as we 
do, that it is not through their being that they can appear to us as 
they are, but only through effects which, in accordance with their 
nature, they produce on us. These effects or actions, which pioceed 
from them and are sense-stimuli to us, are no doubt only motions and 
themselves neither red nor sweet; but what is there to prevent our 
supiHDsing that, by acting through our nerves, they make that same 
redness or sweetness arise, as our ^nsation, in our souls, which also 
attaches as a quality to the things themselves ? Such a process would 
be no more wondeiful than the performances of the telephone, which 
receives waves of sound, propagates them in a form of motion quite 
different, and in the end conducts them lo the ear retiansformed into 
waves of sound. Anydiing which deprives things of the medium 
through which their excitations could reach us ; anything again which 
has beforehand imparted to the medium motions which prevent the 
passage of those excitations, would of course either hinder things 
from appearing to us at all or would make them appear with other 
qualities, and so would lead us to suppose that none of these qualities 
belong lo things themselves at all. 

There are no individual proofs by which these assertions could be 
controverted ; and yet the doctrine of the mere subjectivity of the 
qualities of sensation is certainly sound. Their own nature makes it 
impossible for us really so to represent them to ourselves as qi^ities 
of things, as we profess to do. There is no meaning in speaking of 
vot. n 
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a brightness seen by nobody at all, of the sound of a tone ^vhich no 
one hears, of a sweetness which no one tastes : they arc all as impos- 
sible as a toothache which nobody has got. There is only one place 
in which what is meant by these woids can possibly exist, the con- 
sciousness of a feeling being : and there is only one way in which it 
can exist, the way of being felt by that being. Without doubt then, 
things are red only so far as they appear to us j in itself a thing could 
only have a particular look if it could look ai itself. 

266 . According to a theorem of the doctrine of specific energies, 
every nerve, by whatever stimulus excited, invariably calls fotth sen- 
sations of one and the same kind, the special sensations of its own 
sense; and it makes no difference whether the stimulus is one appio- 
priate to the neive or not. If this weie a fact, its physical loason 
would not be hard to imagine. Let us take a composite syst<;m of 
parts. External stimuli, so long as they are not so violent as 10 
destroy the internal connexions of this system, will cause a motion 
followed by an effort to return to equilibrium ; and these will take 
place in foims which essentially depend on the structure of the 
system, which in that case jemains unchanged. So with llie nerve; 
distuibances of a certain magnitude would injuic it; but to less 
violent stimuli it would always lespoud with tlie .same icactions, and 
these reactions W'OulJ depend on its poiuliar stiuctuie. Hut llicu, if 
these xeactions are to be difierent in the case of every single nerve, 
the structuie of the various ncivcs must be different ; and this variety 
of stiucture we do not find in the neivcs themselves, though we may 
perhaps look for it in the cential jioi lions to which they lead. 

But in any case the facts themselves arc generalised in this theorem 
to an extent which actual obscivation does not justify. Wc know 
nothing of waves of sound which pioduce in the tyc a sensation of 
light, nor of waves of light which produce tones in the car. The main 
support of the hypothesis lies in the sensations of light which fre- 
quently arise in the eye from impact or pressure, as well as from 
electrical stimulation. But tlicrc are other conbideratious wiiich 
compel us to assume in the media of tlie eye the presence of the same 
ether which serves for the diffusion of the light outside; and acconl- 
ingly, when in consequence of impact the ponderable elements of the 
tense eyeball fall into oscillation, we can scarcely help supposing dial 
they impart this oscillation at the same time to the ether. Thus the 
^ame objective motion of light which commonly, as an adequate 
; Stimulus, comes from without, may be excited in the eye by this oscU-* 
latlon of the eyeball, and a similar motion might be excited by electric 
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currents; such motion not being sufficient to cast any observable 
rays outwards, but strong enough to stimulate the nerve to produce a 
sensation of light. Again, in the case of the inadequate stimuli which 
actually do create a sensation of sounds the question is prudently 
avoided whether they may not do so by accidentally exciting such 
vibrations as form the natural stimulus of the auditoiy nerves. The 
excitation of iasie by electricity certainly depends on the adequate 
stimulus, the chemical processes which are here set up ; the notion 
that it can also be produced by laceration of the tongue seems to have 
been an illusion, and it will be useless for insipid dishes to look for 
help in this quarter : and as to the remaming sensations, we do not 
know at all what the adequate form of the stimuli is which actually 
must reach the nerves in order to produce them. 

We may leave it therefore to physiology to decide whethei the real 
meaning of the present widely-spread doctrine of the division of labour 
is not rather this ; — that every nerve is excited to its function only by 

* its own adequate stimulus, and that other stimuli either leave it un- 
affected or else interfere with it, but that at the same time there are 
stimuli of various kinds which, along with their own effects, frequently 
produce the adequate stimuli as side-results. The only interest psy- 
chology has in the question lies in opposing the fondness for a 
mysterious psychical activity which, on the authority of the facts I 
have mentioned, is attributed to the nerves and not to the soul, to 
which it really belongs. To speak of a substance of the sense of 
sight, and to say that this substance converts every possible motion 
that reaches it into a sensation of light, is not to describe facts but to 
use a piece of physiological metaphysic ; of which I am not sure that 
it is at all more elegant than the metaphysic of philosophy. 

257. However complete the separation may be between sensations 
;and the stimuli which occasion them, these two series of occurrences 
are, as a matter of fact, connected, and we shall not suppose that this 
connexion of fact is destitute of any principle. We shall always find 
ourselves presupposing that like groups of sensations correspond to 
like groups of stimuli, and different groups of the one to Afferent 

* groups of the other ; that the difference of these classes of sensation 
is proportional to the difference which exists between the classes of 
stimuli ; that wherever the stimuli of a given group are arranged in a 
progressive series or, in their progress, reach marked points of 
eminence, the corresponding sensations are arranged in a similar 
series and accordingly reproduce both the progress and the points of 
eminence ; that, lastly, in the unity of the soul its various kinds of 

ag a 
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sensation not only are together as a fact, but in their meaning are 
coherent according to some rule, though that rule may not be expies- 
sible in mathematical terms. 

But of an 'empincal confirmation of this presupposition we find but 
faint traces. Not only is it impossible to say why waves of ether must 
necessarily be felt as light; but, even if this fact were given as a 
starting-point, no theory, however much it emphasized the unity of 
the soul, could prove that this same soul must in consistency perceive 
waves of sound as tones, and other affections as taste or smell. So 
fai as we can see, that unity produces, from a natuie of its own which 
is quite unknown to us, the vaiious classes of sensation, each for itself 
and apart from the otheis; and, even after we have come to know 
them, all that we can connect with their impressions aie vague and 
fantastic ideas respecting the organization of a universal lealm of 
sensations. Again, when we come to the individual gioups, the only 
one which confirms our supposition is the group of sounds. Ileie 
the increase in the height of a tone corresponds to an increase in the 
number of waves within a given unit of time. The ascending scale, 
which is just as clearly an ascent as is the increase in the number of 
waves and yet is quite unlike that increase, repeats in its own specific 
form the piogrcss in the series of stimuli. Whcrcvei this scries attains, 
through the doubling of a pievious number of waves, a marked import, 
there the sensation follows with the marked impression of the octave 
of the key-note, and thus again in its own particular way represents 
sensuously the hkeness and difference of the two series. On tlie other 
hand the colours, though their prismatic order icsts on a similar in- 
ciease in the number of waves, give no one who is unprejudiced the 
impression of a similar progress ; and the reason of this possibly lies 
in the peculiar nature of the nervous piocess which intervenes lietwcen 
the stimulus and sensation, and which we cannot take into considera- 
tion because we do not know it. In the cases of the remaining senses 
we have no exact knowledge of the nature of their stimuli, nor have 
we succeeded in discerning any fixed relations between tlicir individual 
sensations. We do not possess even names for the various smells, 
except such as describe them by tlieir origin or tlicii incidental effects ; 
and among the multitude of tastes the only ones that can bo dis- 
tinguished as well-defined arc the four forms of acid, alkaline, sweet, 
and bitter. Hypothetical theories carry us no further. In the case 
t)f sight and hearing alone we know that each sensation rests on the 
total effect of a very large number of successive impulses, and changes 
alterations of this number withm tlie given unit of time ; 
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whether the single impact of a wave of light or sound would be 
observable by our senses, and if so in what way, is utteily unknown 
to us. Still we can generalise this fact with some probability. Perhaps 
it is true of all our sensations that they lest not on a constant and 
indiscriminate stream of excitation, but on the number of alternations 
of excitation and non-excitation included in a certain time ; the nature 
of the piocess, which thus in the foim of oscillation stimulates the 
soul, might be a matter of less importance, and the same perhaps for 
all the nerves. But then again this supposition makes it no easier to 
connect the various kinds of sensation with one another in a progres- 
sive series ; and we have further to admit the possibility that our 
human senses do not include the whole lange of sensible existence, 
and that other living beings may have other forms of sensation un- 
known to us and answering to processes which entirely escape our 
perception. 

268. There is at any rate one point at which the modem psycho- 
physical investigations have resulted in the beginnings of an exact 
knowledge regarding the relation between sensation and stimulus. 
The commonest observation of a biightening light or a rising sound 
shows us that our senses can detect very slight alterations in the strength 
of an impression. But we never reach a moment at which, judging 
nu*rcly by the direct impression, we could say that one brightness was 
twice or thrice as strong, or one sound half as strong, as another. In 
consequence of this inability to reduce to numerical equivalents the 
more and less which we perceive, it is impossible for us to place a 
series of values of stimuli side by side with the values of the corre- 
sponding sensations, and so to formulate a universal law according to 
which the intensity of the latter would depend on the strength of the 
fonner. There is however one judgment we can pronounce, if not 
with absolute yet with suflicient certainty, viz. that there is or is not 
an observable difference between two sensations. To this point 
accordingly were directed those experiments, the object of which was 
to discover, first of all, what amount of increase a stimulus requires 
in order that the sensation which belongs to it as increased may begin 
to distinguish itself from the sensation of its previous strength \ or, 
again, to discover the limit of slightness down to which the difference 
between two strengths of the stimulus can be diminished without 
removing the possibility of the sensations being distinguished. With 
regard to the moderate stimuli which are strong enough to excite a 
distinct sensation, and yet do not approach the point at which their 
intensity disturbs the function of the nerve, Fcchner and many others 
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since, following E. H* Weber's example, have made a very large 
number of experiments ; and these experiments lead with sufficient 
unanimity to the result that that difference between any two stimuli 
which makes it possible to distinguish the corresponding sensations 
from one another, is not a constant quantity, but, in the case of each 
class of sensations, amounts to a definite fraction of the intensity 
already possessed by that one of the two stimuli from which we start. 
We are not interested in following the various mathematical foimula- 
tions of Weber’s Law, or the corrections which its application has 
appeared to lender necessary; we may asciibe the latter to the 
influence of the particular circumstances which, as in the case of 
most natuial laws, prevent the phenomena from answering precisely 
to a law which in itself is valid. 

The experiments themselves give no further result than that 
described above; they do not tell us in what way the difTcrcnce 
between the stimuli makes it possible for us to distinguish the re- 
sulting sensations — ^whether it is by pioducing a diffciencc of strength 
between these sensations, or whether we aie aided by qualitative 
changes set up in tlie content of the sensation and dependent on the 
difference of the stimuli. Nothing but our direct impression can 
decide this point, and it certainly does not seem to me that this im- 
pression speaks quite cleaily in favour of the fust altcmativo. A 
concentrated solution of an acid does not simply give us the same 
taste in a stronger foim which a more diluted one gives us in a 
weaker form ; it also tastes diJfermL Two degrees of heal, though 
they rest on differences of intensity in the same stimulus, are felt as 
different sensations and not merely as different dogices of strength 
in the same sensation. If this is not so clear in the case of slight 
differences, the fact is all the clearer that our direct impression makes 
us speak of heat and cold as two positive opposites, and docs not lead 
us to recognise in them mere differences of degree. Lastly, no one 
who expeiiments on degrees of brightness by means of shadows com- 
pared with the ground on which they are thrown, feels sure that he is 
merely comparing differences of intensity in the same sensation ; the 
shadow is not only a less degree of illumination, but it looks dijfennt 
from the brighter ground — ^black if it is on a white ground. 

I do not wish to lay any great stress on these doubts ; still they 
would have to be removed before we could follow with entire security 
the theory which deduces from the experiments I have alluded to a law 
toi^ting the strength belonging to the sensation, and its dependence 
on the, strength of the stimuli. Supposing them removed, we should 
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then regard the transition from the point at which two sensations are 
indistinguishable to that at which their diffeience is just observable, as 
an increase, the same in amount in all cases, in the strength of the 
first of the two, — and so the law in question would take this form : 
Where the intensity of a sensation increases by equal differences, that 
is, in arithmetical progression, it implies in the strength of the 
stimulus an increase in geometrical progression. Thus the activity of 
sensation would be one of those activities which it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to heighten as the degree of liveliness already 
attained increases. 

269. Our present result, according to which the sensation does not 
follow the growing strength of the stimulus at an equal speed, would 
not, if taken by itself, present any extraordinary problem. But none 
of the tlieoiies which have been formed on this point explain why the 
continuous cuive of growth in the strength of the stimulus is not 
cmtimtmtsly followed by the slower augmentation in the strength of 
the sensation, — why, on the contrary, there remains an interval 
throughout which the stimulus stiengthens without showing any 
result, until at last, on its reaching a final degree of strength, it 
produces an observable difTorcucc in the sensation. This difficulty, I 
think, is most easily met by the physiological view which attempts to 
explain it by reference to the mode in which the nerves are excited. 
It is a problem soluble in mechanics, so to construct a system of 
material parts that a force wdiich impels continuously is nevertheless 
prcventccl by internal hindrances from exerting its influence except 
intermittently at certain moments. Following this analogy we should 
have to supiiose a structure of the nerve of such a kind that, given a 
certain attained degree of excitation, a definite concentration and 
heightening of that excitation is necessary befoie such a motion of 
the ncivc can be produced as will afford a stimulus to the rise of a 
new sensation ; thus the sensation would increase in intensity pro- 
portionally to these intermittent excitations. On the other hand, we 
do not in the least know how and where such an arrangement is to 
be presumed in the nervous system. There is less probability to my 
mind in the second hypothesis, according to which the nervous excita- 
tion increases proportionally to the stimulus and continuously. This 
hypothesis has to look to the nature of sensation itself for the reason 
lK>th of tlie slower rale and of the want of continuity in its increase ; 
theie i« nothing in the mere idea of sensation which could with any 
probability be supposed to take the place of the machinery which 
must, ex be absent. Nor is the solution offered by the 
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view more convincing. The sensation, it tells us, inci cases in 
strength proportionally to the stimulus and the nervous process, but 
peiception brings the actually increased intensity of the sensation to 
consciousness in a different relation and discontinuously. The sepaia- 
tion of these two processes, the sensation and the perception of what 
is felt, we shall be able to justify later on ; but we certainly shall n<)t 
be able to find in the nature of a perceiving activity, as such, any 
reason for its no/ peicciving something. If the idea could be nui<le 
plausible, that the act of distinguishing two impressions — an act which 
is always at the same lime an act of compaiison — is guided not by 
single differences between them, but by then geometrical iclation, still 
the only deduction we could diaw fiom this idea would be that, given 
two pairs of impressions, this act would find an equally great dilteicnee 
between the membcis of each pair, supposing that in both cases tlwise 
membeis stood to one another in the same ratio. But I do not know 
why that act should fail to distinguish a/ all those which did not stand 
in that ratio. 

260 , No method has yet been discovered of cxpcritnentally deter- 
mining the consequences which result fiom simultaneous impressions 
on diffeient senses ; it is even doubtful what go<?s on wlieii the same 
sense is excited in scveial ways at om*e. Wtj avi) accustomed to llui 
notion of a mechanism of ideas ; hut the attempt to go further anti to 
oppose to it the notion of a chemistry of ideas, cun be m<tt oidy with 
the utmost distrust. As long as two external stiimili a ami h arc pro- 
ducing effects in the same neive-elcmenl, tliere must ensue, iu this 
physical sphcic, the formation of that resultant c which the con- 
junction of all the mechanical conditions lenders possible anti there- 
fore necessary. To this resulUuit 4, which alone reaches the soul as 
an exciting motive, corresponds the simple sensation y ; aiul this y is 
not the resultant of the two sensations a and fi which the twtj htumili, 
if taken scpaiately, would have produced, but appears inUead <3/* them, 
since they arc unable to aiiso. If, on the other hami, wt? suppose! 
that a and either because they aie transmitted in diffenail nerve - 
cleinenls, or because they do not fonn one indistinguishable rtjsultant 
within the nerve, have actually produced the two s<‘nsations a and 
the result will be that the contents of the two sonsations «1(^ not bleiul 
in consciousness into a third simple sensation, but remain apart anti 
form the necessary prc-rctiuisite of every higher activity of mind iu 
the way of comparison and jutlgmenU 

At the same time I must allow that there are objections to this last 
View. For though the theoretical assertion that the soul is comptflled 
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by its own one-ness to attempt to fuse all its internal states into an 
intensive unity, could decide nothing so long as our inward experience 
offered no example of such a result, it is on the other hand indubitable 
that the simultaneous assault of a variety of different stimuli on different 
senses, or even on the same sense, puts us into a state of confused 
general feeling in which we aie certainly not conscious of clearly 
distinguishing the different impressions. Still it does not follow that 
in such a case we have a positive perception of an actual unity of the 
contents of our ideas, arising fi om their mixture; our state of mind 
seems to me lather to consist in (i) the consciousness of our inability 
to separate what has really remained diverse, and (2) m the general 
feeling of the disturbance pioduced in the economy of our body by 
the simultaneous assault of the stimuli. As to the first point, I recur 
to that distinction of sensation and perception, to which we found the 
psycho-physical theory obliged to appeal. The act of distinguishing 
two sensations is never a simple sensation ; it is an act of refemng 
and comparing, which may supervene on those sensations, but need 
not always do so. Where it is prevented, the result is not that the 
sensations melt into one another, but simply that the act of dis- 
tinguishing them is absent; and this again certainly not so far that the 
fact of the difference remains entirely unpeiceived, but only so far as 
to prevent us from determining the amount of the difference, and from 
apprehending other relations between the different impressions. Any- 
one who is annoyed at one and the same lime by glowing heat, 
dazzling light, deafening noise, and an offensive smell, will certainly 
not fuse these disparate sensations into a single one with a single 
content which could be sensuously perceived ; they remain for him in 
st‘paratic)n, and he merely finds it impossible to be conscious of one of 
them apart from the others. But, fuither, he will have a feeling of 
discomfort— what I menlioned above as the second constituent of his 
whole stale. For every stimulus which produces in consciousness a 
definite content of sensation, is also a definite degree of disturbance 
and therefore makes a call upon the forces of the nerves ; and the 
sum of these little changes, which in their character as disturbances 
•arc not so diverse as the contents of consciousness they give rise to, 
produce tlie general feeling which, added to the inability to distinguish, 
deludes us into the belief in an actual absence of diversity in our 
sensations. It is only in some such way as this, again, that I can 
imagine that state which is sometimes described as the beginning of 
our whole education, a state which in itself is supposed to be simple, 
and to be afterwards divided into different sensations by an activity of 
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separation. No activity of separation in llic world ooul<l establi^h 
diiFerences where no real diversity existed ; for it would have iioihinpy 
to guide it to the places ^^hele it was to establish them, (jr to indicate 
the width it was to give them, A separation can only piocred fnan a 
mixture of impressions which continue to be divetsts and lh(‘n only if, 
owing to favourable circumstances, the single constituents <if the 
mixture aie, one after the other, rais<»d abo\e the lest by an access of 
strength, so as to facilitate comparison and the appodn'iisiou of the 
width of the individual differences: if ideas of the single impre.ssions 
have once Ixjen acquired, it may then Ik* possible to dissoiiate them 
even m the unfavourable case of such a mixture as that descrilnxl 
.above. It this way it might perhaps hnpiu*!! that many apparently 
simple sensations may be dissociated into sev(‘ral sensations of the 
same kind; for example, in a colour we might separate tlio other 
colours which fozmed its constituents, ai in a tom* the partial tones of 
which wewcie unconscious at fust, or in tast»*s and smells the elcunen- 
tarj^ sensations which were combined in a variety of difterent ways atul 
of which at present wc have no knowlc‘dge. 'I'hus within these narrow 
limits a real chcmislry of sensations, combining diffenuit elenu'iitH 
into a new quality of s<‘nsation, is not ineoneeiviibh*. but after all 
our expen(*ncc uj) to the present tinu* it remains une<‘rtaln whetlier 
this intei mingling into new rt*sul(ants has not in all ea‘ies nlr**aily 
taken place among the physical excitations in the nerve or in the 
ccntial portions of the iu*rv(ms sysbun. 

From these premises again, a conclusion might be drawn respet ting 
those sensations which attach to others in tht* way of contrast, and cl(» 
not need a particular external stimulus. I do «f>t think they <'an be 
considered reactions of the soul uuou’asioued by anything phyMcal 
It might be possible to take that view of the false osliinaU*s of niagni-* 
tude which make a sudden silence ensuing on deafening noise, or a 
darkness ensuing on dazzling light, appear extra-ordinai'ily deep; for 
these arc not sensations, but ecunparisons. And y<‘t even in ihewi 
cases the iirbbahle eause of the judgment is the distam’C l>elwe<m the 
clegicos of excitation in the nerve, a distance just as great as that 
between the sensations, but a vohiw ft cannot attiieh to another «’ 
by way of contrast or complement through a men? reiu lion of the 
souL Kven if we imagine in the soul a disturban<*« which miku a 
compensating adjustment, the aim of that search can be no irrore 
than an opposite Non a, the whereabouts of which is unknown. .That 
It to # and nothing but ft which gives the <leHir<*d satisfaction we 
know only from experience ; to seek the reason of the fact In a emu- 
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paiison of ihc' two impiessions a and ft is to seek it in something far 
from s<*lf-cviclcnt, it must he in the way in which the nerve acts, and 
this activity of the ner\e must attach the excitation which leads to /3 
to the excitation \\hich produces a, in the character of an effort to 
attain ettuilibiium. 

261. Neithei observation nor theory have so far thrown any light 
upon the interval which intervenes l^tween the occuircnce of a 
sensation and its disappearance from consciousness. If we say that 
it gradually diminishes in strength until at last it reaches zeio or dis- 
appears below the threshold of consciousness, we merely describe 
what we think wc can imagine to be going on ; no one can ohser^ot the 
j)roccss, since the attention necessary for observing it makes it im- 
possible. Wliolhei this hypothetical view has a sufficient Iheoietical 
juslirioalioii-, is doubtful. Beside the presupposition that a diminution 
of lh*‘ activity <d n‘preseiifation, from Us strength at a given moment 
down to its diHapi)earanee, must be continuous, the physical law of 
persistence is f‘iill<*d in, in (jrdci to make thi* uucliininished continuance 
of the sensation ap[te.ir as (he natural course of events, and its dis- 
appejurana* from consciousness as the problem to be exidained. This 
last idea is not free from difiiculty. A material atom undergoes no 
im(*nml change during its motion, — at least accoiding to the ordinary 
view of that tnolioiu— and its state in any new place q is e.xactly what 
it w'as imits former phw’e p\ it follows therefore that it itself contains 
nothing which wouhl at any point resist a further motion, and that 
the caust* of the change or the ch<jcking of this motion must come 
from rmtside. The soul, on the other hand, when it feels <*, falls into 
an int(‘rnal state diffi'ring from its slate wh<in it feels fi: if we consider 
it (‘apable of n*aeling against stimuli at all, we must admit that theie 
may He in its own nature tin; permanent motive which stirs it to 
(jppose every one-sided manifestation of its capacity that may be 
forced on it, and therefore stirs it also to eliminate the state of sensa- 
tion forced on it by the external stimulus. If indeed it were able 
vmipkkly to annul what has occurred, it would l>o wholly impassive 
and therefore inoapable of interaction ; but might not its opposing 
cffiirt he sliong enough to repress the sensation into a condition of 
pennanent unconsciousness ? 

If we leavt? this (piestion, which cannot be decided, we may seek 
the causes of hindrance or checking partly in the new impressions 
vfhU !i arrive from outside, partly in those far less familiar ones which 
are ronstanily being brought to the soul by the changing states of the 
l)Ocly. The first of these, the struggle of ideas with one another, 
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scived as the foundation (jf Hcibarl’s thi‘ory of the internal nu*( liiinisin 
of the soul-life. I put aside at present the doubts which aie Mifigcsted 
by the metaphysical basis of tins thcoiy; the uiu:hang(‘iibility of a soul 
which yet experiences changing internal states; its etlort to fu*e tln iu 
all into a unity, and the shipwreck of this effort on the tliitnein <‘s of 
the ideas; the assumption, lastly, that the soul fiiulrt a Siitisfaetifni in 
at least lessening the strength of the parties wh^^e opposition it has 
to toleiate. We accept simply as a hypothesis what 1 f(‘thai t ntfei.s us 
as the foundation of his theory, the hypothesis th.it idtas eheik <uie 
another according to the degree of tlieir strength and of theii <?ppo- 
sition; and we utilise Ins just rejection of liguiative iniules ol .sp«*edi. 
. Consciousness, as he tells us, is not a space in which itleas appear 
side by side. Plven if it were a space, still the hleas aie not extentied 
things which require a derinito plai’c to exist in, ligid laulicn whieh aio 
incapable of condensation, and therefore push one another lV<»m this 
narrow stage. Nor, lastly, is tlicre any original nqmlsion ol ideas 
against ideas ; it is only tlie unity of the soul in wliidi they uUt'iiipt to 
<*xist at the same time, that turns their mere differenc<i into a Htruggh*. 

question now is, Does our inleiiuil obseivatiou confirm these 
h)poliieses? 

262, We have in thought l<» separat<‘ t\io whiih nevei 

apptnir apart in the nail vvoild; the* content vvhi< h llie activity 
of representation or sensation is diieeU‘d, and this sn tivil> itM If 
which makes the ccailent something repnscnled or Itdl : to both of 
these we might ailenipt to apply llie conc<'ptinns p/) of <ipposiiion 
and (//) of Viuiuhle slienglh. (</) Now 1 cannot find anythin;; given 
in internal obseivatiou wiiieh testifies to a cheeking <»f .ictording 
to the degree in wliich their mtimh are oppi^setl. Douhlh's ; wv holil 
a sinmltancouH sensation (ff opposite contents thumgli the - aim* nervc»- 
edement to he impossible; hut I do not know that tin* nle.t tin* 
positive and of alfirinalion exeu'ises any special lepulMmi again.M the 
idea of the negative and of negation ; on the eonlraiy, t*veiy jw^s.dlile 
coinparisou of opposites imjdios that the two inc‘mlii*rs of ihi* tom- 
paiison do ma check one anoth<*r. If, on the other haml, w** apply 
the opposition to the representing tuiivih% it is doublles** M*lf-i*vidt*nt 
that two of its acts whidi an* oppoH<‘t! in respect (#f ihf*ir aeiimi will 
cancel one another; hut this proposition, if selbevulent, is also 
fruitless, for we have no right whatever to presuppose that the ideas 
of two opposite contents rest on an opposition of the repnsenting 
activities in respect of their mode of action. 'Hius we <to not know 
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^\lh•rc in Fuch anion we aie tf» find oppositions which are to have a 
hanit ,il value. 

{h) 'Flic conception of a vaiiahle strength of ideas suggests similar 
<lnuhts. In th<* case of tlie sensations of an actually operating sense- 
siiinulns, it did not M*ein woith while to diaw the distinction I have 
just uscid ; the heaiing of a louder noise, or the seeing of a brighter 
light, is always at the same time a greater activity, excitation, or 
affe'c lion ; and it is not possible to hear loud thunder as loud and yet 
to hcMi it wcralJy, or to feel a brighter light to be brighter and yet to 
feel it less sliongly lh.in a dimmer light. But the case may well be 
(lilfercnt with nur ideas ; by which name I understand, in accordance 
wiih usage, the image in memoiy of an absent impression, as 
<»pposed lo the sensation of the present iiupiession. The difference 
l)<‘twec*n the two is clear enough. The remembered light does not 
shine as the sec*n light does; the lemembeied tones do not sound as 
heard tones do, although they reproduce in their succession the most 
delh ate lelations of a melody ; the idea of th<* intenscst pain docs not 
htut* and is nothing cennpared to tint least real injury. I will not 
etujuiM* whethc'r this diifereuce is due to the fact that an idea, as a 
r<‘ini'mhran< e having its origin in the soul only, is not accompanied by 
any bodily c‘xciiatiun, wh<‘reas such an <‘Xcilalion accompanies every 
sensatioti and is the cause of its beginning and continuance; or 
whether lhal view is correct which, in spite of its not receiving much 
support from tlie direct impression of inU»rnal experience, assumes 
that in stiusation and idea alike there is always a physical nervous 
<*x( itiUion, and that the dilTerence in the two cases is only one 
of degretf. 

Now whatever we remember we can certainly represent in idea in 
all the di'grees of which U.s content is capable ; but it is not so clear 
that the r{‘pr<‘sculing activity <lirccte<l to this content can itself cx- 
p<*rienc‘c the same change.^ in magnitude. We cannot represent 
more or represent less lo ourselves one tone of a given height and 
strength, or one shade of a colour ; the attempt to do so really intro- 
<!uces a changt* in the contmi, and we arc n^presenting a stronger or 
weaker tone, a l>righter or duller colour, instead of merely representing 
more or representing less the same tone and the same colour. Nor 
does Internal oliservation give us any more justification for regarding 
this activity of representation, like the activity of sensation, as pro* 
porihmal to the content to which it is directed. The idea of the 
stronger dot*s not call for or cause any stronger excitation or greater 
effi^rt than the idea of the weaker. The images of memory resemble 
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shadows, which do not differ in weight like the bodies that cast them. 
Thus it appears so far as if the conception of a variable strength, 
when applied to our ideas, may hold good of their content, but not of 
the psychical activity, to which the mechanical theory at starting 
certainly intended it also to apply. 

263 . To this it may be objected that the capacity of being 
heightened, possessed by the representing activity, cannot be dis- 
closed by a trial made on purpose. Such an experiment, it may be 
said, naturally brings before us the maximum attainable by that 
activity in reference to the content chosen, and does not bring to our 
notice the lower degrees to which it sinks, and through which it 
passes on its way to extinction. It cannot be denied, we may be 
told, that the distinction of clearer and dimmer ideas signifies some-* 
thing which really exists in consciousness and which confiims our 
belief that the activity has various grades although we cannot directly 
observe them. To this objection I should give the following answer. 
I cannot convince myself that internal observation testifies without 
more ado to the reality of dim ideas in this sense of the word. 
If the image of a composite object in our memory is dim, the reason 
is not that the image is piesent, with all its parts in their order, and 
that consciousness sheds only a weak light over the whole. The 
reason is that there are gaps in the image; some of its parts arc 
entirely absent ; and, above all, the exact way in which those parts 
that aie present are connected, is usually not before the mind, and is 
replaced by the mere thought that there was some connexion or other 
between them; and the wideness of the limits within which we find 
this or that connexion equally probable, without being able to come 
to a decision, determines the degree of dimness we ascribe to the 
image. Let us take as an example the taste of a rare fiuit. We 
either have a complete idea of this taste, or we have none at all : and 
the only reason why we suppose that we really have a dim idea of it 
is this; — ^we. know from other sources that Suits have a taste, and 
the other characters which are present to our memory and which 
tell us the species of the fruit, move us to think only of that parti- 
cular class of tastes which belongs to this species ; the number of the 
tastes which lie between these limits and between which we hesitate, 
determines again the degree of the obscurity of the idea, which 
we suppose ourselves to possess though we are really only looking 
for it. 

' To take another example ; we try for a long time to remember 
a name, and then, when one is suggested to us, we at once recognise 
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it to be the right one. But this does not prove that we had an 
obscure idea of the right one, and now recognise it as the right one 
by comparing it with the name that is uttered. For on what is this 
recognition to rest? The name that is uttered might be wrong; so 
that, before we could proceed, we should have to show that the 
obscure idea with which that name was found to be identical, is the 
same idea we arc trying to find ? Now this idea we are trying to find 
is distinguished from others for which we are not looking, by its 
connexions with remembrances of some qualities or other in the 
object whose name it is or whose content it signifies ; for we cannot 
try to find the name of something, unless this something can be 
distinguished from other things which we do mi mean. When, then, 
the right name is uttered, the 'sound of it fits these other remem- 
biances of the object without trouble or resistance, and in its turn 
calls them up anew or extends them ; and this is the reason why it 
seems to us the right one ; whereas any wiong one that is uttered 
would be foreign to the othei ideas that come to meet it. And 
supposing that the word wc wanted to remember were one we did 
not understand, still th(irc must be some memory or other even of it 
remaining behind, with which the uttered word must agree; whether 
it be the number of syllables, or the quality of the vowels, or some 
prominent consonant, or merely the ciicumstanccs in which wc heard 
it, or the momcntaiy general feeling with which its sound was 
once connected. In none of these cases therefore have we an 
obscuic idea ; wc aic mcicly looking for the idea which we have not 
got at all, and helping ourselves in the way I have mentioned. But 
no idea that we really have, whether simple or complex, can be 
heightened in the strenglli with which it is represented; and the 
* complex idea only seems to be so, so long as it is imperfect. No 
one who thinks of all those ideas of parts which together form the 
idea of the Triangle, and also of the way in which they are really 
connected, can further strengthen his activity of representing this 
complete content. If the geometrician seems superior to the be- 
ginner in this point, it is not because he represents this content more, 
but because he represents more than this content, viz. the innumer- 
able relations which aio conjoined with this figure in connected 
knowledge. 

264 . I am not rejecting what we all regard as a correct inter- 
pretation of the facts, the assumption, I mean, that ideas push one 
another out of consciousness, and change one another into permanent 
unconscious states of the soul. For these states we retain a name 
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which is really self-contradictory, unconscious ideas, in order to in- 
dicate that they arose from ideas and are capable, under ceitain 
circumstances, of being re-transformed into ideas. But all that this 
assumption actually says is that the ideas have exercised a certain 
power against one another, and that some of them have come off 
victorious over the rest ; it does not follow as something self-evident, 
though we naturally infei it, that they must have owed their power 
to a degree of strength which belongs to them as such. In fact we 
had no means of measuring this strength of theirs at all before the 
struggle took place; we only attiibute it to them by reasoning back- 
wards after we have seen the issue of the struggle. And further, the 
victory does not always fall to that side which in itself is the stronger ; 
favourable circumstances may give it to the weaker. Since then 
this assumption of a variable stiength is found to apply not to the 
activity of representing but only to the content of the ideas lepre- 
sented : and since on the other hand, if we follow experience, we 
cannot maintain that the idea of the stronger content always overcomes 
that of the weaker, but meet with numberless cases of the opposite 
event, the result is that we must look foi the source of the power 
exerted in something that attaches to the representing activity and is 
in its nature capable of degrees of intensity. 

I may say at once that this power rests neither on any strength in 
the activity itself nor on that of the content represented, but on the 
amount of our interest in the latter. If wc could observe the first 
stirrings of a soul still destitute of experience, we should certainly find 
that that sensation ^ which, in its total effect, is the greater agitation 
of the soul and therefore the stronger in respect of its content, over- 
comes the others which, measured by the same standard, arc the, 
weaker. But in the developed life, which alone we can observe, the 
strength of the sensation is of far less moment than that which, in the 
connexion of our memories, intentions, and expectations, it means, ’ 
indicates, or foretells. Many external stimuli, theiefore, are unregarded 
by us, if the stiong sensations which they would naturally produce 
have no relation to the momentary course of our thoughts. Very 
slight stimuli attract our attention if they are intimately connected 
with these thoughts. And this is still more the case with our 
mere remembrances which are unsupported by any present bodily 
excitation. 

This interest of our ideas, which constitutes their power, has a 

' [*^innliche Empfindung' translated merely * sensation/ to avoid the use of 
-'sensation of sense/ and 'feeling* which has been reserved for * GefUhl.*] 
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constant element and a variable one. I cannot suppose that any 
sensuous impression could be originally entirely indifferent to us. 
Each, it seems to me, as being an alteration of our existing state, 
must create an element of pleasure or pain; the foimer, if it occa- 
sions an exercise of possible functions within the limits in which this 
exercise answers to the conditions of the well-being and continuance 
of the whole ; the latter, if it sets up changes which in their form or 
magnitude contradict those conditions. The general economy of the 
vital functions may be assumed to be nearly constant ; and therefore, 
when the impression is repeated at later periods, the same element of 
emotion will always attach to it, just as the same kind of light-waves, 
repealed thousands of times in succession, always calls forth the same 
sensation of colour. But this fixed component of the interest is 
far outweighed by the variable one which an impression acquires in 
the course of our life thiough its various connexions with others, 
connexions which enable it to recall these others in memory. One 
impression, which in itself is accompanied by an insignificant constant 
clement of emotion, may, if it is connected with a second, the ac- 
companying emotion of which is strong, excite a more lively interest 
than a third impression, the feeling of pleasure or pain attached to 
which comes between the two. But this interest of an impression 
changes not only with the number of those with which it is connected 
and with the constant emotion attaching to them, but also with our 
momentary state of feeling at the time when it occurs- And for this 
stale of feeling the total content of the impression has more or less 
value, according to the closeness or distance of its relationship to that 
which is moving our feeling at the moment. If in the case of the 
representing activity as such it was difficult to point out different 
degrees of slxength, it seems not less self-evident that all emotions ^ 
on the other hand, have various degrees of intensity- The force 
of ideas therefore seems to me to rest on their concatenation 
with emotions ; and if I spoke of their strength I should use the 
word merely to express the fact that tHIy are victorious over others, 
and the understanffing that their victoiy occurs in this way and in 
no Other- 

266. Respecting the connexion of ideas, a point to which these 
remarks have already led us, we have little to recall. We know that, 
on the renewal of an idea <?, another idea i which we have had before 
may return to consciousness without requiring any separate external 
reason for its reappearance. This fact, which alone can be directly 
observed, we interpret as a reproduction of the idea h by the idea 
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without meaning by our use of the word to give any account of the 
process through which a succeeds in lecalling h. But then from this 
fact we infer that, even in the time dunng which both a and b had 
vanished from consciousness, there must have been a closer con- 
nexion between them than is given alike to them and to all other 
ideas by the fact that they belong to one and the same soul. This 
specific connexion we call the association of the ideas a and a name 
again which denotes a necessary presupposition but gives no ex- 
planation of the exact natuie of this connexion, i. e. of that which 
distinguishes it from the more i emote connexion obtaining between 
all the states of one subject Any attempt to find such an ex- 
planation would be fruitless : but there is another question, which 
ought to be answered, viz. What are the universal rules accord- 
ing to which this inexplicable junction of ideas takes place? 
It is customary to distinguish four kinds of association. Two of 
them I hold to be fictions of the brain, and the other two I reduce to 
one. The former consist in the assertions that similai or like ideas 
on the one hand, and on the other hand opposite ideas are pre- 
eminently associated \ and to these assertions I find nothing in in- 
ternal obseivation to correspond. I do not know, at least, that the 
idea of one tone usually recalls all other tones to memory, or the idea 
of one colour all othei colours ; or again, that the idea of briglitness 
suggests that of daikness, or the sensation of heat the remembrance 
of cold. Where anything of this kind seems to occur, it is plainly 
due to different causes from the simple association of these ideas as 
such. If we are calculating, and at a given moment are engaged in 
comparing quantities and referiing them to one another, there is a 
special reason why the idea of the phis we affirm should make us 
think of the minus we i eject. In the night we who are busied with 
plans for the future have abundance of leasons for thinking of the 
day we long for : and so on in many cases not worth counting up. 
The third and fourth classes aie composed of the associations of those 
impressions which are percei\%d either at the same time as parts of a 
simultaneous whole, or one diiectly after another as parts of a suc- 
cessive whole ; and their existence is testified to in a variety of ways 
at every moment of our daily life, the connected guidance of which 
rests wholly on them. But the separation of these processes into two 
classes seems to me needless. Not because the apprehension even of 
a spatial whole takes place, as is supposed, through a successive 
moveupent of the glance which traverses its outlines ; I shall have 
later pn to mention the reason why this movement is necessary in 
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order to make reproduction secure ; but it is none the less indubitable 
that the momentary illumination of an electric spark makes it possible 
to perceive objects and gives us images of them in memory. What 
is of more importance is that in temporal and spatial apprehension 
it is just the absence of observable coimecting links between a and h 
which joins these two together so closely and in so pre-eminent 
a degree, that we give the name of association to their conjunction 
alone, although there must be some conjunction between a and r, 
h and as well. I shall return to this point immediately; but, 
before going fuither, I will merely point out how superfluous it is to 
distinguish fiom the reproduction of one idea h by another a — 

the case so far considered — the direct recalling of the same a by a. 
We should know nothing whatever of this fact, the reproduction of a 
former a by the present if the two wey^e simply present, with no 
distinction between them, at the same time. To know the present a 
as repetition of the former wc must be able to distinguish the two ; 
and we do this because not only does the repeated a bring with it 
the former one which is its precise counterpait, but this former one 
also brings with it the ideas cd which are associated with it but not 
with the piescnt <?, and thereby testifies that it has been an object of 
our perception on some former occasion but under different cir- 
cumstances, 

266 . Respecting the great ease with which a successive series of 
ideas is repioduced in the order of their succession, a fact which it 
would be superfluous to illustrate, an attractive theory has been de- 
veloped by Ilcrbart, Let us suppose that the external impressions 
ABC ... follow one another in time, and that the first of them 
awakens the idea A ; on its appearance in consciousness, which is 
never empty, this idea A will at once sustain a check from the con- 
tents already present in consciousness; and, owing to this check, its 
strength will have been reduced to a at the moment when the new 
idea B is aroused. The only association formed therefore will be 
between a and the association aB — and there will be no asso- 
ciation AB in consciousness at all. The combination aB, again, 
sustains the same check, and will be weakened to the degree ad at 
the moment when C makes its impression C: the association that 
arises will be C, and no other will arise. Again, when J? acts, it 
finds aiC checked into afia it is this therefore, and only this, that 
connects itself with B. If now the series of external impressions, or 
that of their ideas, is repeated, A will not call up all the rest forth- 
with, nor will it call them up with the same degree of liveliness, for it 
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never was in actual fact connected with them ; not until it itself has 
sunk to the strength <2, will it reawaken B with which alone it was 
associated; not until aBm its turn has sunk to o 3 , will it reproduce C\ 
and in this way the series is repeated in memory in its original order. 

The advantages of this view are not indissolubly connected with 
the conception, which we were unable to accept, of a vaiiable strength 
of our ideas. Associations aie not formed between those impressions 
alone which we hold apart as separate ideas^ each having its distinct 
content; but every idea connects itself also with the momentary 
tone G which characterizes our univeisal vital feelings or the general 
feeling of our whole state, at the instant when the idea appears ; and, 
as many expeiiences testify, the recurrence of the general feeling G 
reproduces with no less liveliness the ideas which were formerly con- 
nected with it. But, again^the arrival of a new idea A changes this 
feeling G into : then the second idea B connects itself with this 
association Ag^^ and in its turn changes g^ into g ^ ; with this new as- 
sociation, and with it alone, is connected C\ and in this way the 
succession of these gi^a^3 becomes the clue by help of which the 
reproduction of the ideas, in theii turn, arranges itself; G must be 
changed again into g before B can be again produced by the asso- 
ciation gB. 

In the next chapter I shall mention other considerations which 
recommend this point of view to us ; I content myself here with the 
remark that it promises to be of use when we come to consider the 
reproduction of the component parts of a spatial image by one an- 
other. If we assume diat the perception of the spatial image 
AB CD is brought about by the eye traversing this whole succes- 
sively and repeatedly in various directions ABCD^ A CDB^ ADCB, 

. . . , the question will still remain, how does it come about that a 
later consciousness understands the various series, arising from these 
voluntarily chosen directions, to be merely various subjective appre- 
hensions of the single objective order A B CD ? If this undei standing 
is to be attained, it will be necessary that, at every step we choose to 
take within A. ,,D, the position of each element relatively to its 
neighbour should be indicated by a definite general feeling g arising 
in the course of this movement ; and this feeling must be of such a 
kind that the various ^s, which arise in the different directions of the 
movement from part to part, when compared and adjusted, give as 
their result these fixed actual positions of the single ideas in the total 
order A BC D. How we are to conceive this process more in detail^ 

X shall show later on. 
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I close here these brief remarks on the forces which are active in 
the course of our ideas. I have not noticed the more general share 
taken in it by the body. Highly significant as that share isj I should 
seek it in a different direction from the present one. There are no 
physical analogies either for associations or for reproductions; and 
although it is asserted that they too are merely products of co- 
operating nervous currents, those who make this assertion have not 
yet been able to show, even in a general way, what we should require 
to have shown, — how these processes can be mechanically construed 
at all. But this again is a point to which we shall have to return at 
a later time. 
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267. If we glance at a number of coins laid side by side in no 
particular order, each of them produces its image in the eye, and 
each image produces the corresponding idea. And yet it often 
happens that, when we look away, we cannot tell how many coins we 
have seen. That, nevertheless, we have seen each and all of them, 
and, therefore, that their images have been conscious ideas, we know 
from the fact that sometimes we succeed in counting them over in 
memory, without needing to have the external impression repeated. 
This and countless similar experiences convince us that we have 
some grotmd for distinguishing between feeling and the perception of 
what is felt®; but at the same time they show that we must not press 
this distinction further than the statement that the consciousness of 
the relations existing between various single sensations (among 
which relations we reckon here the sum formed by the sensations 
when united) is not given simply by the existence of these relations 
considered as a fact. So far we have considered only single ideas, 
and the ways in which they either exist simultaneously in conscious- 
ness and act on each other, or else successively replace one another ; 
but there exists in us not only this variety of ideas, and this change 
of ideas, but also an idea of this variety and of this change. Nor is 
it merely m thought that we have to distinguish that apprehension of 
existing relations which arises from an act of reference and com- 
parison from the mere sensation of the individual members of the 
relation ; experience shows us that the two are separable in reality, 
and justifies us in subordinating the conscious sensation and repre- 

[‘ Vm dem beaUkenden VorstelUn? Cp sect. So, end. There is no English 
verb for * to put in relation ; ’ to * refer’ has been used wheie a verb seemed indis- 
pensable.] 

* [In this sentence Mmpjindting^ elsewhere translated * sensation * to distinguish 
it from GefUhl, which is translated ‘feeling,’ ‘emotion’ (see § a66), is rendered 
‘freling, because we have no verb in English corresponding to the substantive 
'sensation.’] 
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scntation of individual contents to the referring or relating act of 
representation^ and in considering the latter to be a higher activity, — 
higher in that definite sense of the word according to which the 
higher necessarily presupposes the lower but does not in its own 
nature necessarily proceed from the lower. Just as the external 
sense-stimuli serve to excite the soul to produce simple sensations, so 
the relations which have arisen between the many ideas, whether 
simultaneous or successive, thus produced, serve the soul as a new 
internal stimulus stirring it to exercise this new reacting activity. 

268. The possibility of all reference and comparison rests on the 
continuance in an unchanged form both of the members which are 
to be referred to one another, and of the difference between them. 
When once two impressions a and h have ansen, as the ideas * red* and 
‘ blue,* they do not mix with one another, disappear, and so form the 
third idea r, the idea ‘violet.* If they did so, we should have a 
change of simple ideas without the possibility of a companson 
between them. This companson is itself possible only if one and 
tlie same activity at once holds a and h together and holds them 
apart, but yet, in passing from a io b ox from h to is conscious of 
the change caused in its state by these transitions : and it is in this 
way that the new third idea y arises, the idea of a definite degree of 
qnalilaim likeness and unlikeness in a and b. 

Again : if we see at the same time a stronger light a and a weaker 
light h of the same colour, what happens is not that there arises, in 
place of both, the idea <r of a light whose strength is the sum of the 
intensities of the two. If that idea did arise, it would mean that the 
material to which the comparison has to be directed had disappeared. 
The comparison is made only because one and the same activity, 
passing between a and d, is conscious of the afteration in its state 
sustained in the passage ,* and it is in this way that the idea y arises, 
the idea of a definite quantitaiive diffeience. 

Lastly : given the impressions a and a, that which arises from them 
is not a third impression = but the activity, passing as before 
between the still separated impressions, is conscious of having sus- 
tained no alteration in the passage : and in this way would arise the 
new idea y, the idea of identity. 

We arc justified in regarding all these different instances of y as 
ideas of a higher or second order. They are not to be put on a line 
with the ideas fiom the comparison of which they arose. The 
simple idea of red or blue, as it hovers before us, does not suggest to 
us any activity of our own which has contributed to its existence ; 
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but, in return for this loss, it gives us a directly perceptible content 
The ideas y, on the contrary, have no content at all of their own 
which can be perceived by itself. They are therefore never repre-- 
senied in the stiict sense of the word, as the simple idea is j never 
represented, that is, so that they stand before us now as resting per- 
ceptible images. They can be represented only through the simul- 
taneous reproduction of some examples or other of a and 3, and 
through the repetition of the mental movement from which they 
arose. 

260. I may look for the objection that this description of the way 
in which the relating activity proceeds is strange and incapable of 
being clearly construed. I admit the objection, but I see no re- 
proach in it. It is possible that better expiessions may be found, to 
signify what I mean : my immediate object is to indicate what hap- 
pens at least with such clearness that every one may verify its reality 
in his own internal observation. It is quite true that, to those who 
start from the circle of ideas common in physical mechanics, there 
must be something strange in the conception of an activity, or (it is 
the same thing) of an active being, which not only experiences two 
states a and b at the same time without fusing them into a resultant, 
but which passes from one to the other and so acquiies the idea of a 
third state y, produced by this very transition. Still this process is a 
fact ; and the reproach of failure in the attempt to imagine how it 
arises after the analogies of physical mechanics, falls only upon the 
mistaken desire of construing the peifectly unique spheie of mental 
life after a pattein foreign to it. That desire I hold to be the most 
mischievous of the prejudices which threaten the progress of psy- 
chology ; and at this point, which seems to me one of the greatest 
importance, I oncelbioie expressly separate myself from views which 
are meeting now with wide-spread assent : fiist (a), from the attempts 
to construe the life of the soul materialistically, psycho-physically, 
or physiologically, without regard to its specific peculiarities; and, 
secondly (iS), from a view which must always be mentioned with respect, 
that view of the psychical mechanism, by which Herbart rendered, up 
to a certain critical point, great services to science. 

As to the first point (o), these attempts either persistently pass over 
the problem whence that unity of consciousness comes, which is testified 
to by the most trivial exercise of the activity of representation in com- 
parison ; or they deceive us by the apparent ease with which single 
fqrmujas, believed to have been discovered for single psychical events, 
gives rise in their combination to new formulas, in which even the 
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desired unity is supposed to be attained. But this whole super- 
structure of oscillations upon oscillations, of embracing waves upon 
partial waves, this discoveiy of unities in the shape of points of inter- 
section for different curves, — ^all this leads to pleasing wood-cuts, but 
not to an understanding of the processes they illustrate. Mathe- 
matical formulas in themselves determine nothing but quantitative 
relations, between the related points which have been brought into 
those foimulas by means of universal designations. Such formulas, 
therefore, subsume the definite real elements or processes, to which they 
are applied, under a universal rule ; and no doubt these elements or 
processes may really fall under the rule in respect of those properties 
in virtue of which they were subsumed under it. But the universal 
rule in its formal expression no longer reminds us of the special 
natuie of the object to which it is applied; and thus, partly owing to 
the different values given to the quantities contained in it, partly 
through its combination with other formulas, a number of conse- 
quences can be drawn from it, respecting which it remains entirely 
doubtful whether they mean anything whatever when they are applied 
to the definite object in question ; or, if they do mean anything, what 
the actual processes and agencies are which in the real thing lead to 
an occunence corresponding to the result of the calculation. The 
first of these two cases I will not discuss further, though examples of 
it might be adduced. If we have begun by calling the conditions 
under which an effect appeals, a threshold, we must, of course, have 
something that either passes over it or fails to reach it ; and then 
these poitiaits of the deductions drawn from a metaphor easily pass 
for self-evident facts. If in a calculation, in which x signifies the 
liveliness of a sensation, we come to a negative at, we consider our- 
selves justified in speaking of negative sensations too. There are 
various ways of making mythology : at present the mathematical turn 
of imagination seems to take the lead. Respecting the second case 
I shall meet with a readier assent. Formulas do not produce events ; 
they copy them after real causes have created them, and they copy 
only individual aspects of them. No coincidence of formulas, there- 
fore, can ever prove that the events which meet or fuse in them, also 
fuse as a matter of course in the real thing without the help of any 
particular cause to bring about this union. If this cause, without 
which the event is metaphysically unintelligible, could be included in 
the calculation, and that in such a way that every peculiarity of its 
procedure found a precise mathematical expression,— -then, and only 
then, would these quantities be rightly denominated, and only then 
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could the calculus securely predict from their universal relations the 
further consequences which may be diawn. 

270 . In opposition to Herbart, again (3), I must repeat the doubts I 
expressed long ago in my Sireiisckriften (I, Leipzig, 1857). When 
Herbart calls that which goes on in the simple real being when it is 
together with others, its self-preservation, he raises hopes that in his 
general view the specific conception of activity will get its lights; a 
conception which we shall always believe to signify something special 
and something really to be found in the world, although we find it 
quite impossible to define what we mean by it, when we oppose it to 
a mere occuirence, in any way approaching to a mechanical con- 
struction. Did we deceive ourselves in this view of Heibart's inten- 
tion? Ought we to have taken self-preservation for an active form of 
speech describing a mere occurrence, which, without anything being 
done by anybody, simply ends, as a matter of fact, with the result 
that something continues in preservation, the non-preservation of 
which we shodd rather have looked for as the probable end of the 
occmrence? 

The further course of the Herbartian psychology would confirm 
this interpietation. For, according to this psychology, if the soul was 
ever active at all, it never was active but once. It asserted itself 
against the stimuli which came fiom without, by producing the simple 
sensations: but from that point it became passive, and allows its 
internal states to dominate its whole life without inteiferencc. Every- 
thing further that happens in it, the formation of its conceptions, the 
development of its various faculties, the settlement of the principles 
on which it acts, are all mechanical results which, when once these 
primary self-pieservations have been aroused, follow from their 
reactions ; and the soul, the arena on which all this takes place, never 
shows itself volcanic and iiritable enough to interfere by new reac- 
tions with the play of its states and to give them such new directions 
as do not follow analytically fiom them according to tlie universal 
laws of their reciprocal actions. 

But the limitation of the soul’s activity to these scanty beginnings 
was neither theoretically necessary at starting, nor is it recommended 
by its results. It was due to Herbart’s quarrel witli an earlier psycho- 
logy, with the assumption of a number of original faculties which, 
doubtless to the detiiment of science, were then considered to contain 
everything necessary to the production of results, whose causes arc in 
reality formed only by degrees and ought to have been made the 
pbject of explanation. Here lie Herbart's unquestionable merits, and 
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I need not repeat that I fully recognise them. But they lie side by side 
with that which I regret to have to call his error. The mere plurality of 
these faculties, even the view of them as mere adjacent facts the real 
connection of which remained unintelligible, could not, taken alone, 
justify Herbart in going so far the other way as to base the development 
of the mind upon a single kind of process and the consequences flowing 
from it. For he himself both knew and said that the simple sensations 
from which he started are just as independent of one another as were 
the faculties he rejected; that we cannot conceive any reason why a soul 
that feels ether-waves as colours must, in consistency, perceive air- 
waves as sounds ; that therefore the soul has just the same number 
of piimal faculties irreducible to one another as of single sensations 
dilFcrent from one another. He did not on that account surrender 
the unity of the soul, or doubt that in it this multiplicity is bound 
together by some connexion, albeit that connexion entirely escapes 
us. Now if this one natmc of the soul can produce simultaneously, 
or, so to speak, on the same level of its action, such manifold ex- 
pressions of its essence, why should it not in the same way produce 
manifold expiessions successively at different periods of its develop- 
ment? Why should not its own internal states, through their increas- 
ing multiplicity, win from it new reactions, for which in their simpler 
forms they gave no occasion ? There is certainly nothing impossible 
in the idea of a constantly renewed reaction, in which that whole 
essence of the soul that is always present casts new germs of de- 
velopment into the machinery of its internal states ; and a view that 
rejects this source of aid could have proved it to be superfluous only 
by its own complete success. That I do not find this view every- 
where tlms successful, I shall have to mention again; here I will 
refer to three points. 

First, the deduction of the perception of Space. I have already 
spoken of its impossibility and will not refer to it again at length. We 
must content ourselves with regarding this perception as a new and 
peculiar form of apprehension, which, proceeding from the essence of 
the soul, attaches, as a reaction of the kind just described, to a definite 
manifold of impressions, but docs not of itself issue from that manifold. 
The second point is attention : I shall have to 'mention it directly in 
the course of the present discussion. Thiidly, in the case of any act 
of reference or comparison, Herbart’s psychology seems to me to take 
no account of the eye which perceives the relations obtaining between 
the single ideas ; the consciousness of the investigator which has per- 
formed this task of perception everywhere takes the place of the 
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consciousness investigated, which is required to perform it. It is of 
no avail to answer that it is implied in the very notion of the soul as 
something that represents, that it perceives everything that exists and 
occurs in it, and therefore that it perceives the relations in which its 
single ideas stand to one another: the need of a deduction of the 
perception of space is by itself sufficient to disarm this rejoinder. For 
Herbart agrees that the impressions which muster in the simple essence 
of the soul, are together in the soul in a non-spatial way. A conscious- 
ness which as a matter of course perceived their reciprocal relations, 
could only apprehend them as they are, as non-spatial. But this is 
not what happens: consciousness changes them and leproduces 
in perceptions of something side by side in space what in them- 
selves are only together with one another in a non-spatial way. 
Here then the perception is at the same time a new creation of the 
form in which it takes place : but even in those cases where theie is 
nothing novel in the reaction to surprise us, the perception of relations 
is no mere mirroring of their existence, but at the least the new 
deation of the very idea of them. 

271. Expressed in Herbart's terminology, my view would take the 
following form. The soul is stimulated by the external sense-stimuli 
j'^jas stimuli of the first older: and in consequence it forms the simi>le^ 
sensations which we know, and to which perhaps the simplest feelings 
of sensuous pleasure and pain ought to be added as creations which 
arise with equal readiness. But the various relations (whether of 
simultaneous multiplicity or of temporal succession) which exist be- 
tween the sensations or the images they have left in the memory, do 
not simply exist, they form for the soul new stimuli stimuli of a 
second order, and the soul responds to them by new reactions. These 
reactions differ according to the difference of their stimuli, and cannot 
be explained fiom these secondary stimuli themselves, but only from 
the still unexhausted nature of the soul, which they stir to an expres- 
sion of itself for which there was previously no motive Among these 
reactions we count the perception of Space, which holds a certain 
simultaneous manifold together ; the time-ideas of a change, which 
are not given by the mere fact of temporal change; lastly, not only 
these ideas ® of the kind y, which measure theoretically the existing 
relations between different contents, but also among other things, the 
feelings of pleasure and pain which are connected with these relations. 
Obviously, on this view, any condition of feeling or any series of rc- 
ferririg activities, directed in the way of comparison or judgment to 
' * [* Einfaohen sinnlxohen Empfindnngen/ v. note on p, 454.] * [v. §, a 68 .] 
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diHerent contents of given ideas, may become in its turn a new stimulus 
to the soul, an object of a still higher reflexion; but it would be mere 
trifling to reckon up reactions of a third and fourth order, unless a 
detailed psychology, for which this is no place, had succeeded in 
pointing out distinctly in internal obser\»ation the processes which would 
justify us in assuming this ascending scale of orders. And for the 
purposes of metaphysic such a course would bring us no further than 
we aie brought alieady by the recognition, once for all, that the soul 
is in no case a mere arena for the contentions of its internal states, 
but the living soil, which, in each instantaneous creation that it brings 
into being, has produced at the same dme new conditions for the 
generation of still higher forms. 

272 . Thcie is only one point, therefore, with regard to which I 
will continue these remarks. Those ideas ^ 7, the ongin of which I 
touched on above, wcie, so far as they were then considered, in them- 
selves no more than definite single ideas of a quantitative or qualitative 
(liiTcience, or of a single case of identity. It is only when we suppose 
this same rcfeiiing activity of knowledge to be applied to many re- 
peated cases of a similar kind, that we understand how the general 
ideas of <iuantity and quality arise in the same way. As to the origin 
of univcisal conceptions generally, we arc sometimes told that they 
aiise from our uniting many single examples; those parts of the 
cxaniplc‘S which are like one another are accumulated, those which 
are opposed cancel one another, those which are dissimilar dim one 
another. But this mechanical mode of origination presupposes that 
the individual ideas, in balancing one another so as to produce the 
universal, have disappeared and been lost; and the contrary is the 
fact. They continue to exist; and it is not out of them that the 
universal is pioduced, but side by side with them : it could not be felt 
at all ae universal, as something that is true of them among others, if 
they had vanished and simply left it behind as their production. The 
structure of the different kinds of universal conception is very complex, 
and it is the business of Logic to analyse it. Psychology can do no 
more than base their origin on a more or less intricate exercise of the 
referring activity through which we apprehend the different relations 
of the constituents which have to be united in them. The idea pro- 
duced by this group of activities is not of the same kind as those ideasy 
which, as the direct result of external impressions, represent a per- 
ceptible fixed content; it is a cmcepiiony and the apparently simple 
name which language gives to it is never more than the expression of 

» [v.p,47i.] 
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a rule which we lequire ourselves to follow in connecting with each 
other points of relation which are themselves conceived as universal 
We can fulfil this requirement* only if we allow our imagination to re- 
present some individual example or other, which answers to this rule, 
while at the same time we join to our perception of this individual the 
consideration that many other examples, and not this one only or 
exclusively, can with equal justice be used as the perceptible symbol 
of that which cannot in itself be perceived. 

273 . The fact of attention still remains to be mentioned. It was 
depicted by psychologies of an earlier dale as a moveable light which 
the mind directs on to the impressions it receives, either with the view 
of bringing them foi the first time to consciousness, or else in ordei 
to draw the impressions already present in consciousness fiom their 
obscurity. The first of these alternatives is impossible ; for the sup- 
posed light could not seaich in consciousness foi something which is 
not there : the second at least leaves the obscurity in which the ideas 
are supposed (without any reason being given for it) to find themselves, 
very obscure. The necessary complement of this view would lie in 
the perception that the direction of this moveable light cannot bo acci- 
dental, but must depend on fixed conditions, and tliat therefore it must 
naturally be the ideas themselves that attiact attention to themselves. 
But I think the view I am speaking of was right in icgardiiig attention 
as an activity exercised by the soul and having the ideas for its objects, 
and not as a property of which Uic ideas arc the subjects. The latter 
notion was the one preferred by Hcrbart. According to him, when 
we say that we have directed our attention to the idea //, what has 
really happened is merely that through an increase in its own 
strength, has raised itself in consciousness above tlie rest of the ideas. 
But, even were the conception of a variable strength free from difficulty 
in its application to ideas, the task which we expect attention to per- 
form would still remain inexplicable. What we seek to attain by 
means of it is not an equally increasing intensity of Uie repiesented 
content, just as it is, but a growth in its clearness*, and this rests* in all 
cases on the perception of the relations which obtain between its in- 
dividual constituents. Even when attention is directed to a perfectly 
simple impression, the sole use of exerting it lies in the discovcjy of 
relations ; it could achieve nothing, and a mere gazing at the object, 
even if it were heightened to infinity, would be utterly fruitless, if tlicro 
were nothing in the object or around it to compare and bring into 
relation. If we wish to tune a string exactly, we compare its sound 
» [On the nature of Univcwal Ideas, cp. Logic, sect sap.] 
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with the sound of another which serves as a pattern, and try to make 
sure whether the two agree or differ ; or else we take the sound of the 
string by itself and compare it at different moments of its duration, so 
as to see that it remains the same and does not waver between dif- 
ferent pitches. We shall assuredly find no case in which attention 
consists in anything but this referring activity; and, on the other hand, 
there are moments when we cannot collect ourselves, when we are 
wholly occupied by a strong impression, which yet docs not become 
distinct because the excessive force of the stimulation hinders the ex- 
ercise of this constructive act of comparison. So closely is the 
distinctness of a content connected with this activity that, even after 
the eye has repeatedly traversed the outlines of a sensuous image, we 
use a new expedient to secure the image in our memory : we translate 
its impression into a description, in which, thiough the aid of the 
developed forms of language, the internal relations of the image are 
subsumed under the conceptions of position, direction^ connexion, 
and movement (all of them conceptions of relation), and which pre- 
scribes a rule enabling us to re-create the content of the impression 
through successive acts of lepresentation or thought. 

274. The interest which the idea a possesses at a given moment, 
has two factors,— the stable value of the idea for emotion, and the 
variable significance which this value possesses for our total state at 
the particular time. And this interest is the condition which on the 
one hand awakes attention and enchains it, and on the other hand 
diverts and distracts it. The latter case occurs when the associated 
ideas which a icproduces, exceed a in momentary interest ; then 
it is that the course of our thoughts moves in those strange leaps, 
which we know so well, which we understand in their general con- 
ditions, but the direction of which wc can seldom follow in any par- 
ticular instance. It is however in this fact, that the idea a is, to a 
greater or less extent, able through its associations to attract and bring 
back our attention to itself, that the greater or smaller force consists 
which it exerts on the course of our ideas ; and further, it is in this 
that there lies the measure of strength which we are accustomed to 
ascribe to the idea as an inherent quality* If a has merely served as 
a point of transition to the more rapid awakening of other ideas r, 
neither of which rcconduct us to we regard a as an idea that was 
weak, or that only raised itself slightly above the threshold of con- 
sciousness; and alas I by this figure of speech we too often suppose 
ourselves to have described the real condition on which the slight 
influence of the idea depends. But it is not at the moment when a is 
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passing through consciousness that we rate it as clear or obscure, 
strong or weak; it is only at a later tme, and when other occasions 
reproduce it and convince us that it must have been in consciousness 
at a former moment, that it appears to us as an idea that was weak ; 
and it appears so, because we do not remember any refening act of 
attention which at that time, by analysing its content, made it strong, 
or which, by pursuing its relations to other ideas, assigned it a deter- 
minate position in the connexion of our inner hfe. Lastly it is obvious, 
according to our general view, not only that every activity of attention 
that has been put forth may become an object to a higher conscious- 
ness, but also that there need not be any such reflexion on what has 
been done. The oftener we have made like relations between a 
number of points of leference the object of acts of comparison and 
reference, the more is there connected with the new example, in tlie 
manner of a fixed association, the idea of the universal relation under 
which its relations arc to be subsumed. When improasions first occur, 
we^ are often unable to connect and judge them without consciously 
considering how we are to use our ideas in order to do so ; but, when 
the impressions are repeated, these acts of connexion and judgment 
frequently take place without any such considerations being necessary: 
and so we are easily deceived into thinking that in these cases there 
was really no operation to be performed, and that the mcie existence 
of the relations between the single impressions makes the perception of 
those relations a matter of course. 

My object in devoting this chapter entirely to the lefcrring activity 
was to emphasize its decisive importance. I may remind the reader 
that it is really this activity whose delicacy is directly measured by the 
psycho-physical experiments respecting our capacity fox distinguish- 
ing impressions, and that all assertions as to the strength of simsations, 
are, in so far as they rest on these experiments, theoretical deductions 
drawn from tlxis immediate result of observation. 



CHAPTER IV^ 


The Formation of our Ideas of Space, 

275. The concluding remarks of the last chapter may serve to 
introduce the discussion which is to follow on the psychological 
genesis of our ideas of space and the localisation of the impressions 
of sense. In this discussion I must use the ficedom claimed by 
(‘Very one who holds, as I do, that our perception of space is merely 
subjective. In consistency no doubt we should have to consider our 
own body, as well as the oigans of sense by means of which it takes 
possession of the external world, to be nothing but appearances in 
ourselves; to be, that is, the ordered expression of a different 
non-spatial order, obtaining between those super-sensuous real 
elements, which the all-embracing meaning of the world has made 
into a system of direct immediate links of connection between our 
soul and the other constituents of the world. It is not impossible to 
make this point of view clear to oneself in a general way, and to see 
that the questions, now to be dealt with, respecting our sensuous com- 
merce with tlic outer world, might be expressed in the language of 
that view; but to cany it out in detail would lead to a prolixity as 
intolerable as it would be needless. Needless, for this reason, that, 
if the peiccption of space is once for all fixed by the nature of our 
mind as our mode of apprehension, tins perception has a rightful 
existence for us, and we can hardly propose to look down upon that 
which has the power of shedding cleainess and vividness upon rela- 
tions which can be perceived by us only in this way and not m the 
form tliey actually possess. It is enough to have assured ourselves at 
a single point in mctaphysic that spatiality is only our form of appie- 
heusiou, perhaps also a form belonging to every being that has a 
mind. After it has been shown in a general way how the true intel- 
ligible relations of things admit of an ordered manifestation within this 
form, we may again merely in a general way, subsume this special 
instance of those relations, the structure of our own body, under that 
general demonstration ; but in the further course of our enquiry we 
VOL. L I i 
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shall everywhere substitute for the conception of the system of intel- 
ligible links of connexion between ourselves and the world that spatial 
image of our body which, unlike the conception, can be perceived. 
Accordingly, we presuppose here the ordinary view ; for us, as for it, 
the world is extended around us in space ; we and the things in it 
have determmate places in it ; the actions or effects of those things on 
us aie propagated in determinate directions up to the surface of our 
body, and, passing somehow to the soul, produce in its perception a 
spatial image; the component parts of which have the same reciprocal 
positions— eithei exactly the same or within definite limits the same — 
as the external things by which they, as sensations, weie ijrcxluceil. 

276 . Owing to the directness of the impicssion we leceive from 
the external world, it seems as though the spatial perception of that 
woild came to us without any trouble on our part, as though we need 
only open our eyes to take possession of the whole gloiy of tlx* world 
as it is. Yet, as we know, and as many experiences at oiic<? remind 
us, it is not by merely existing that things are objects of our pei- 
ception, but solely thiough their effects upon us. Their spatial 
lelations, no less than othcis, come to our knowledge not by the 
mere fact of theii existence, but only tbrougli a co-ordination of their 
effects upon us, a co-oidiualion which couesponds to the relative 
position of the points from which those effects proceeded. And, 
conversely, the possibility of coneclly concluding from the impression 
these effects pioduce on us to the spatial iclaiions of their causes, 
depends on the extent to which those effects preserve th(‘ir f>riginal 
co-ordination in being propagated up to the point at whicli tht7 
impress us. 

But here begin the misunderstandings which obsc ure the way 
before us. Our bodily organs offer an extended surface, on the 
vaiious points of which these impressions may be grouped in positions 
similar to those held by the points in the outer world, from which 
they came. It is therefore po,ssible for an image to be produccul 
which has the same aspect as the object whose image it is ; and this 
possibility has often seemed enough io make all further cuKtstions 
superfluous. But in fact it has only doubled the problcjm. If it was 
not clear how we perceived the object itself, it is no more clear how 
we perceive its image; and the fact that one rcsemblcjs the other 
' makes matters no plainer. So long as this image consists simply in 
a number of excitations of nervous points arranged in a figure cor- 
responding to the figure of an external object, it is no more tlian a 
copy, brought nearer to us or diminished, of that which be the 
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object of a future perception, but it does not give us any better 
rationale of the piocess through which that thing becomes the object of 
perception. 

The question how this fact of nerve-excitation becomes an object 
of knowledge for the soul at once gives rise to divergent views. We 
may imagine the soul to be immediately present in the eye : there, as 
though it weie a touching hand, with its thousand nerve-points it 
appichcnds the individual coloured points exactly in the position 
they actually have in the eye ; and to many this view seems to make 
everything clear. They forget that it would be just as difficult to 
show how the feelings of touch which the hand receives justify us in 
referring the various points apprehended to definite positions in space: 
before they could do so we should have to presuppose that each posi- 
tion of the hand in space was already an object of that perception 
which was piecisely what we were trying to explain ; then, no doubt, 
it would be certain that every point of colour lies at that spot in space 
where the hand apprehends it. Others appeal to the physiological 
fact that stimulations of the nerves are conducted to the brain by 
isolated fibies, which may be supposed to lie (where they end in the 
central portions) in the same older in which they begin in the organ 
of sense. Thus, it is said, each impression will be conducted by itself 
and free from intermixture with others, and all the impressions will 
retain, in being conducted, llie same geometrical relations of position 
which they possessed in that organ All that this idea accomplishes, 
again, is to bring the copy, which has taken the place of the distant 
external thing, rather nearer to the spot where we suppose the 
mystcriou.s transition of the physical excitation into a knowledge of 
that excitation to take place. 

But how does this come about ? How does the soul come to know 
that at this moment there is a stimulation of three central nervous 
points, which lie in a straight line or at the comers of a triangle ? 
It is not enough that that which happens in these pobts should have 
diflcrences in its quality, and produce on the soul an effect correspond- 
ing to those differences: but it would also be necessary that the 
spatial relation of the stimulating points should not only exist, but 
should also produce an effect on the soul and so be observed by it. 
Perhaps at this point we might conceive of the soul itself, or of 
Its consciousness, as an extended space, into which the excitations of 
the nerves might be contmued in their original order and direction ; 
and then the whole solution of the riddle would consist m a mere 
transition. But, even if we supposed the many impressions to have 

li a 
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thus really appeared in the soul in exactly that shape in which they 
came from the external objects, still this fact would not be the 
perception of this fact. Even if we regarded each of these excitations 
not simply as the condition of a future sensation, but as a present 
state of the soul, a conscious sensation, yet, in spite of this, the 
perception of the relations between them would remain to be ac- 
complished by a leferring consciousness, which in the unity of its 
activity excludes the spatial distinctions holding between its objects. 
When wc perceive the points a, 3, in this order side by side, our 
consciousness sets a to the left and c to the right of h : but the idea of 
Qy through which %ve thus lepresent tf, docs not lie to the left, nor the 
idea of c to the right, of the idea of h , the idea itself has not these 
preilicates, it only gives them to the points of which it is the idea. 
And, conveisely, if we still suppose consciousness to be a space, and 
further that the idea of a lies in it to the left of the idea of this diet 
would still not be the same thing with the knowledge of it; the ques- 
tion would always repeat itself, How does the extended soul succeed in 
distinguishing these two points of its own essence, which at a given 
moment are the places where that essence is stimulated ; and by what 
means does it obtain a view of the spatial lino or distance which 
sepal ates the two from one another? The connecting, rcfeiring, and 
comparing consciousness, which could perform this task, could never 
be anything but an activity which is unextended, intensive and a 
unity — even if the substantive being to which wc ascribed this 
activity were extended. In the end the impic&sions would have to 
pass into this non-spatial consciousness; and therefore wc gain 
nothing for the explanation of the perception of space by interjiosing 
this supposition, — a supposition which in any case is impossible for 
us to accept. 

277. Let us return then to the other idea, that of a super-hensuems 
being, characterised only by the nature of its activity. Now it is 
doubtless incorrect to tliink of the soul under the image of a point, 
for, if a thing is non-spatial, its negation of extension ought not to 
be expressed in terms of space ; still the comparison may l>e admitted 
here where we only wish to draw conclusions from that negation. 
This premised, it is obvious that all those geometrical relations which 
exist among the sense-stimuli and among the nervous excitations 
they occasion must completely disappear in the moment when they 
pass over into the soul : for in its point of unity there is no room fur 
t)ieir expansion, Up to this point the single impressions may be 
conducted by isolated nerve-fibres which preserve the special nature 
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of each impiession; even in the central portions of the nervous 
system similar separations may still exist, although we do not know 
that they do so ; but in the end, at the transition to consciousness, all 
walls of partition must disappear. In the unity of consciousness 
these spatial divisions no more exist than the rays of light which fall 
from various points on a conveiging lens continue to exist side by side 
in the focal points at which they inteisect. In the case of the rays 
indeed the motion with which they came together makes it possible 
for them to diverge again, beyond the focal points, in a similar 
geometiical relation; in the present case, on the other hand, the 
rc<tuired continuation of the process consists not in a re-expansion 
of the impicssions into a real space, but in the production of an idea 
— the idea of a space and of the position of the impressions in that 
space. This perception cannot be delivered to us ready-made. The 
single impressions exist together in the soul in a completely non^ 
spatial way and arc distinguished simply by their qualitative content, 
just as llie simultaneous notes of a choid are hcaid apart from one 
another, and yid not side by side with one another, in space. From 
this non sptUuil material the soul has to re-create entirely afresh the 
spatial imago that has disappeared; and in order to do this it must be 
able to assign to each single impression the position it is to take- up 
in this image relatively to the lest and side by side with them, Pie- 
snpposing then, what we do not think need be fuither explained, that 
for unknown reasons the soul can and must apprehend in spatial 
forms what conns to it as a number of non-spatial impiessions, some 
clue will be ncccU‘d, by the help of which it may find for each impres- 
sion the place it must lake, in order that the image that is to arise in 
idea may l)c like the spatial figure that has disappeared. 

278 . Wc may illustiatc this icquhcment in a very simple way. 
us suppose that a collection has to be arranged in some new 
pliUHj in exactly the same order that it has at present. There is 
no nce<l to keep this order intact during the transport; we do what- 
ever is most convenient for the purposes of transport, and when it is 
finished wc ariange the several pieces of the collection by following 
the numbers pasted on tlicm. Just such a token of its former spatial 
position must be possessed by each impression, and retained through- 
out the time when that impression, together with all the rest, was 
present in a non-spatial way in the unity of the soul. Where then 
does this token come from ? It cannot be the point in external space 
from which the sense-stimulus starts, that gives to it this witness of its 
origin. A blue ray of light may come from above or from below, from the 
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right or from the left, but it tells us nothing of all this ; it itself is the 
same in all cases. It is not until these similar stimuli come in contact 
with our bodies that they are distinguished, and then they aie dis- 
tinguished according to the different points at which they meet the 
extended surface of our organs of sense. This accoidingly may be the 
spot at which the token I am describing has its origin, a token which is 
given along with the stimulus in consequence of the effects produced 
by it at this spot, and which in the case of each single stimulus is 
distinct and different fiom that given along with any other stimulus. 

And now that fact regains its importance, which we could not 
admit as a shoit-hand solution of these problems ; the isolation of the 
conducting nerve-fibres. I cannot help lemaiking in passing that 
physiology is mistaken when it finds the exclusive object of the 
structure of the nervous system in the unmixed conduction of indivi- 
dual excitations. In the optic ncive we find this stiuctuie devoted to 
that purpose ; but the olfactory nerve, which possesses it no less, shows 
very little capacity for arousing such a multiplicity of separate sensa- 
tions as would correspond with the number of its individual fibres. 
Nor IS it only in the nerves that we meet with th(*se ekmgated unranii- 
fied fibies ; we find them in the muscles also, and yet the isolated 
excitation of a single fibre certainly cannot be the object here, wlu‘re 
the simultaneous and like stimulation of many filnes is u*(iuin’<l for 
the attainment of any useful result Thus we must suppose, I 
think, that the wide diffusion of tliis sliuctuie of the fibres has 
a moie gencial explanation. Perhaps their forms were the only ones 
possible to the forces which shape an organic form, and a foundation 
for greater effects may have been producible only through achling 
together such elementary organs. Perhaps again the physical ])ro- 
cesses, on which the activities of life rest, are necessarily connected, 
within narrow limits, with the fineness of the fibre, and could not take 
place in masses of a thickness discernible to the naked eye. But 
however this may be,— however this structure came into being, -when 
once it is present, it can without doubt be us^^d for the purpose 
of separating the impressions of sense. Each single fibre, at the 
spot where it receives the stimulus, can attach to it the extra-impres- 
sion described, and can transmit it to consciousness, stamped with 
this character, and preserved by the isolation of the fibre from mixture 
with other physical excitations. 

279. A further assumption is necessary before we can make use 
of this process to explain the localization of impressions. Wc must 
suppose that similar stimuli give rise in each nerve-fibre to a special 
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extra-impression, an extra-impression which is different in the case 
of every single fibre, and which connects itself, in the manner of an 
association, with that main impression which depends on the quality 
of the stimulus, — connects itself, therefore, in such a way that neither 
of the two impressions, the main one and the extra one, intei feres 
with the peculiar nature and tone of the other. It must be confessed 
that we have no anatomical knowledge of a diversity in the single 
nervc-fibics so manif(jld as this assumption requires But this diver- 
sity may consist not only in pi operties which escape all the expedients 
our external obseivalion can employ, but in the very spatial position 
f)f the fibie; we might suppose, that is, firstly, that in a number of 
fibres lying side by side interactions take place which produce dif- 
(erent states of susceptibility in the fibres lying at different spots in 
this system ; and, secondly, it is no less possible that the excitations 
o( each fibre may acquire a particular tone from the effect produced 
on it by occmrenccs in the suriounding tissues. But this question of 
detail, again, we must leave undiscussed ; what is certain is that no 
oth<‘r vi(*w of the matter can duspense with an assumption similar u» 
that ft^r whicli wc have suggested an explanation. In order to know 
wliether a push w<* felt when our eyes were shut came against 
our hand or our foot, it is necessary that, the two pushes being in 
(tiliiT resp<*cts of equal mcasuiement, the total impression should be 
diffentiit in the two cases. In such a case it is of no use to appeal 
associations, and to say that on a former occasion the impression 
of the push was connected with a simultaneous visual perception of 
the place that received it, and that now when the push is repeated it 
r<jpro<Iuc(‘s this perception. For in the course of life we unfortunately 
so often receive pushes on all parts of the body, that the impression in 
(pu^stion will have associated itself almost indiscriminately with the 
images of all of them : it will be impossible, therefore, in the case of 
a n.'petition to decide to which of these parts the impression is to be 
referred, unless in this new case the impression itself once more tells 
us to which of them we are to refer it: it is necessary, in other words, 
that the impression now recurring should be provided with a clear 
token of its present origin. Let ABC, then, stand for three diverse 
htimuli,/yr for three different spots in an organ of sense, ttk/} for 
three specific extra-impressions, which those spots connect with the 
main sensations occasioned hy A B C \ then the difference between 
those connected local signs tsKp will be the clue by means of which 
the sensations falling upon pqr can be localised in separate places in 
t;ur perception of space. The associations AifAkAp will signify 
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tlirec similar impressions which have fallen on the differ mf spots/ 
of the organ of sense, and which aie picvented by this veiy diffcioiice 
in their local signs from being fused into one sensation, a fusion 
which could not have been prevented if the three u‘I’s had betm ])ei ft'clly 
identical^; sinde, where no distinctions exist, no activity of conscious 
ness can make them. The associations ATtBK Cp, on the other hand, 
will signify thiee dmtmilar impressions which affect those three 
different spots in the organ at the same time ; these impressions, owing 
to their qualitative diffei once, need nothing fuithoi to pi event tlndr 
fusion into one sensation, and all that itKp give tlicm is their >patiiil 
airaiigcment Lastly, An, Bn On would be the same three disstmilai 
stimuli, acting on one and the same spot q in the oigan (»f sense, and 
theiefore, as we seem obliged to suppose, appealing sncassively at 
the same point iii our perception of space, 

280 . I have no desire to conceal the difficulties which aiisc when 
these considerations are pursued further. As long as we abstain 
liom considering the differences between the organs of sense, and 
tmly tiy to fix in a genet al way the rcquiieinents we have to satisfy, 
It is possible to form many different views respecting the natuie 
and genesis of local signs. The simplest w'oulil be one I have men 
tioned in passing, that the extra-jiioccss destined to a(‘t‘<»nipuny 
the mam impiession lakes place directly, and at first as a physical 
excitation, in the same nerve-fibre which is affected by an <*xternid 
stimulus. In that case it would depend on tins form of cxiitation 
which was found to be the general mode of activity in th<‘ nt*ivcs, 
whether it could permit the simultaneous conduction, without inter- 
mixture, of tw'O diflerent processes : and even if wc found Unit this 
was not possible in the case of two excitations of the sauu* kind, still 
it might be so when one of the two pioccsses was the f‘xna excitation 
which accompanies the main movement issuing fioin the stimulus, 
but is not of the same kind with it However, the whole siippOMtion 
of a double conduction fails to attain its object For it involves tin* 
tacit presupposition that two processes, which, without being olli<‘r 
wise connected, piocecd along the same niTve-fibre, thereby tic 
quire a pemanenl association : and this presupposition rests in tho 
end on a mode of thought which we were unal)le k) iiccepl, on 
the notion, I mean, that the mcie fact of the excitations existing side 
by side in space is sufficient to give rise to the idea their intrinsic 
connexion. On a former occasion I compared consciousnt ss, by 
way of figure, to a single vessel ; and Uie various excitations, which 
* [Le. if Aff, Aiip, kp had been simply A, A, A or Air, Air, Air.l 
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were conducted to this vessel and flowed into it through different 
pipes, were supposed at last to meet m it and mix indiscriminately 
togcthei. We need not keep to this figure; but however we like to 
picture the transition into consciousness, the mere fact that A and «• 
B and k, C and p were together m space, will give consciousness 
no token that it is to connect them exactly in this way instead of 
joining A to k, B to p, and C to «r. 

Accordingly, the other supposition seems to me more natural than 
this of a double conduction, — the supposition that the main impres- 
sion and the extra-excitation really give rise in each fibre to one total 
state, which is conducted as a total state and occasions nothing but 
one total sensation. If this sensation remained by itself alone, we • 
should feel no occasion to distinguish different elements in it, any 
moie than violet, if we knew nothing but it, would suggest to us to 
separate red and blue from one another in it. But many different 
stimuli aic in process of time connected with one and the same 
cxtia-protess; and it may be that the comparison of these cases 
would arouse an activity of separation which would analyse the total 
imprt'ssioiis into their component parts, but which would at the same 
time learn to refer the local sign, thus separated, in each case to that 
(lUiililative impnssion fiom which it was parted in thought and in 
tluuight alone. It is possible to find instances in which this actually 
occurs, 'riie effect produced by a lone must be apprehended as an 
cxt'itiilion which is at first one and total, in the sense above desenbed : 
but not only does the comjjaiison of many successive tones enable us 
to distinguish the cjualily frenn the height of each, but fuilher, when 
we lunir several tones at once, we aic able to attach each quality to 
the height of the note fiom which it was thus separated The 
artificiality of this point of view may make us distrust it, but w»e 
shall not find it easy to escape this artificiality by taking another 
road. 

Let us put aside altogclUer, what is quite unessential, the image of 
the soul as a point at which all the impressions conducted to it 
dischaige themselves. Let us suppose, what we shall afterwards find 
confirmed, that the soul perceives the physical nervous processes 
directly at the spot wlicre they reach the final form in which they are 
destined to be objects of its perception. Still there remains the 
question wo would so gladly avoid : supposing the soul has appre- 
lumclcd many impressions in this way, either at the same time or 
one after the oilier, it can analyse each of them into the components 
described above ; what determines it then not to allow these com- 
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ponents to fall asundei but to hold them togethci in a way cor- 
responding to the connexion from which it has previously disjoined 
them ? We see, then, that the aitificiality lies in the* fact US(‘lf, or m 
that view of the fact which alone remains open to us now, —in the 
enigmatical nature of associations generally. I reminded the loader 
in a foimei passage that in using this name we aie m»‘rely designating 
a fact we are obliged to assume, without being able to give any 
account of the means by which it is biought about. And now it 
seems to me that the source of the doubts that beset us hen* is that 
we cannot peisuade ourselves to renounce our search for a mechanism 
which would bring about this connexion of states alter tlu^ analogy 
of physical processes. Such a constiuction we shall ( ertainly n«*vt‘r 
find, (hi the other hand, ifwt* are t<‘Tnpted to regard asso< rations 
as a peculiarity of the psychical activity, to which there is no anal<\gy 
(jlsewhere, we are held back by the undoubted (act that we do not yt*t 
possess any intelligible general point of view which would exhiliit the 
ralio kgis in every case, and which would explain not only the con- 
nexion at this point hut its absence at that point: instead this we 
are forced in each particular case l(^ make assumptions which appear 
artificial because they are always consti ucted mt fm. I belrev<‘ then 
that the hypothesis L have been sp<*aking of hen*, that of the origin 
of the local sign in the stimulatcsl nerve itself, might be maintained ; 
but, later on, I shall substitute for it anoth(‘r Irypothesis, a('<'ordiiig 
to which the extia-prodnetion of the lo« al sign Is less direi.t ; and niy 
reason is not that lh<* Kt‘<'ond hypotliesis is free from the diiricalti<*« 
of the first, but that it ofTeis other advantages, At present vv<* will 
proceed lor a moment with our geiUTal n‘niaiks. 

281 * If the local signs wKp merely differ geiu*rally in <iu*ility, it is 
true that they would suffice to prevent three p<*rfectly similar stimuli 
from coalescing, and to make them appear as three instiUKcs of the 
same ftdt content. But the only result would be an impulse t<; hold 
the sensations apart in a general w’ay; there would he nothing t<» 
lead us on to give to the sensations thus pn>dut:ed a definite hxal- 
isation in siiace. It is this that is left unnoticetl by those who rttgard 
the isolated conduction of three irupressions by three filires us a 
sufficient reason, taken by itself, for their being pt*rceiv(!(i as spatially 
separate* Even if (in tire absence of tire extra local signs) this 
isolation were a suflicient condition of the three impressions btdng 
dtatinguished as three, yet the question whether they were to lie 
represented at the comers of a tiianglc or in a straight lino, could 
only be decided by a soul which already possessed that capacity of 
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localibalion which we are trying to understand. In this case the 
soul would stand, as it were with a second and inner vision, befoie 
the open key-boaid of the central nerve-terminations, would see them 
lying ready side by side, and doubtless would very easily refer the 
ai riving excitations to the places occupied by those keys on which 
they produce some observable motion. If this is impossible, as it is, 
just as little would it be possible for the local signs given along with 
sensations to produce a real localisation of the sensations, if these local 
signs simjily differed without being also comparable. If they are to 
lead to this localisation they must necessarily be members of series 
or of a system of scries, in each of which there must be some general 
characteristic in common, but within its limits a diffeience, measur- 
able in some way, of every individual from every other. If 
/cs=flr4 A, p=?rH-aA, oric=p — A, 
then, but only tlien, can these signs be the reason why a perception, 
which can and must apprehend these aiithmetical diffeiences in some 
spatial Nvay 01 other, should place J 7 k nowheie but in the middle 
between Air and Cp. And if more than one series of this kind is 
involved, so that the general character of the local signs in the one 
is qualitatively distinguished from that of the other, still even in the 
transition fiom scries to series this alteration of quality must somehow 
pioceed by measurable differences; otherwise we should not know 
liow great, in terms of space, is the declination of some of the im- 
pressions from the straight line which is the shape others are to take 
in the perception. 

282 . This postulate is closely connected with the settlement of 
another question. Wherever the local signs may arise, there is no 
doubt that, to start with, they are physical excitations which arise, 
on occasion of the stimulus, in the stimulated spot, this spot having 
an individuality or special nature of its own. We have gone on to 
assume as self-evident, that they then produce sensations, states of 
consciousness, just as the main impressions do which they ac- 
company ; and that, from a comparison of the associations which have 
thus arisen, a referring activity decides what relative position each 
impression is to take among the rest. Now is this necessary? Or 
does it suffice to regard itKp simply as physical piocesses which do 
not themselves appear in consciousness, and merely determine the 
direction in which consciousness guides each impression to its place 
in the perceived space? Now, supposing we adopt the second of 
these alternatives, the difficulty remains that it will be just as necessary 
for the unconscious faculty of localisation as it was for the conscious. 
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that the local signs should stand in the reciprocal relations we have 
indicated ; otherwise this faculty will have nothing to determine it to 
the definite diiections spoken of. This will at any rate be necessary 
if we are to hold in this case to that general rationality of the 
phenomena which alone gives any interest to attempts to explain 
them : for of course it is possible to take a purely fatalistic view, and 
to say, It simply is the fact that, if the spot p is stimulated the 
ensuing sensation must take the place and if the spot q is stimu- 
lated the ensuing sensation must take the place ; and theie is no rule 
or reason why the existence of one of these lelations should involve 
that of the other. On this assumption any further hypotheses as to 
the nature of the local signs would be supeiQuous ; but then on this 
assumption all investigation would be superfluous, foi thcic would be 
nothing to investigate. If however that general latiouality of phe- 
nomena is admitted, then I find no sufficient clearness in the 
theory that our deteimination of place in perception is conducted 
llnconsciousl3^ For this reason: according to the theory there is 
something which determines the position to be given to each single 
impression in the space peiceivcd. This something, this ground of 
determination, must remain conjoined with this single impiessiou and 
with it alone (for it holds good of it and of no othoi impreshion;* 
It cannot be mciely a piior process determining the future localisation ; 
it must be a permanent definite maik attached to that idea whos^' 
localisation it is to further. And, since the idea now api rears in 
consciousness, it is difficult to imagine how the grouutls of detenni- 
nation can leave such an afiei-cffect attached to the idea, as would 
operate in consciousness and yet not appear in that same con- 
sciousness. 

Here again there lie moie general difficulties which interrupt our 
course. It is, once more, because wc arc accustomed to observe the 
external world, that wc naturally separate any occuirencc produced by 
causes into a pieceding impression on the onii side, and a subsc<iuent 
‘reaction on the other. In a chain of processes, in wliicli each link is 
the sufficient reason only of the next, wc may make this distinction 
between the first link a and the Iasi link z \ but it is useless to interpose 
between the next ncighboms a and b another impression, which it is 
supposed that a must have already made before it can call forth b as a 
reaction. Wc arc separating what is really a unity, the (X’currcncc 
which is at once reception of an impression and reaction against it ; 
and U is this false separation which in the jircsent case makes it s(‘em 
natural that the external stimulus should first produce in the soul an 
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impression which is not yet consciousness, and that the conscious 
sensation should afterwards follow on this impression as a reaction. 
But it is easy to see that this interposition can be carried on ad 
infiniium. On such a view, the activity of sensation, in its turn, could 
not react in consequence of the unconscious impression till it had been 
stimulated by it— if, that is, the impression had produced in it a second 
unconscious state : and it would be only to this second stimulation 
that the activity of sensation would respond with its conscious mani- 
festation. On this point I accept Herbart’s opinion : a conscious idea 
is dircitly an act of self-preservation against a disturbance. This dis- 
turbance does not first appear apart, and then call forth the idea as a 
reaction.* The disturbance only threatens, its threat is only effective, 
It itself only exists in so far as it asserts itself in the idea itself which, 
but for it, would not have existed. But I will not pursue these doubts. 
Tliey cannot be definitely set at rest. We have assuredly no right to 
intoipose some meie lifeless impression between two adjacent links of 
a causal connexion; but still it remains undecided whether, as a 
matter of fact, the physical excitation in the nerve, and the psychical 
process of sensation, do form such adjacent links of a chain. It is not 
necessary that the sufficient giound for the arousal of a sensation or 
idea should consist in the connecting link of an unconscious state of 
the soul ; but it is possible that it may consist in this. Accordingly 
I do not put forward my view as anything more than the hypothesis 
that I prefer. It may be slated thus : if the physical processes ir k p 
are the local signs directly used by a referring activity when it deter- 
niin<*s the position of the sensations in the perceived space, they are so 
used not as phy.sical processes, nor through the instrumentality of un- 
conscious impressions aroused by them in the soul, but in the shape 
of conscious sensations rcbulting from them. I shall return to the 
objections which stand in the way of diis supposition, and consider 
them in detail. 

283. These then arc the general postulates to which the local signs 
have to conform. And it is these postulates alone that I regard as a 
necessary metaphysical foundation for our spatial perceptions. Shortly 
expressed, they come to the one requirement, that all the spatial rela- 
tions of the stimuli acting on us should be replaced by a system of 
gradniitfd qualitative tokens. In adding some instances in fuller 
d<‘tail I am quite aware of the many abiding difficulties which could 
only be removed by an accurate consideration of all the experience 
that is available to us, or that may become so. Nothing but experience 
can disclose to us the means by which the local signs we require 
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are really produced ; and I do not think this production takes place 
in the same way in the case of the two senses which have to be 
considered. 

In the first case, that of sight, the first of the suppositions men- 
tioned appeared to me impiobable, I mean the supposition that the 
local signs arise directly in the spot stimulated. Even supposing 
that the same kind of light X, falling on various points of the retina, 
produced sensations of colour somewhat differing from each other, C 
in the point p, and c in still there will always be another kind of 
light /, which occasions in q that same sensation C which L excites 
in p. Accordingly it cannot be this difference of quality m the 
impression that gives the leason for referring that impression to 
a definite spot p oi q. On the other hand, there seemed to me to be 
a real importance in the fact that, from the yellow spot on the retina 
— for our purposes let us say, from the central point E of the 
retina— where the sensitiveness is greatest, there is a gradual diminu- 
tion of irritability in all directions, until at the edges of the hemi- 
spherical distribution of the nerves this irritability entirely disappears. 
This fact, again, taken by itself is not sufficient for our purpose ; for 
a weak stimulation of a spot lying near the point E would necessarily 
have the same effect as a stronger stimulation of a spot at a greater 
distance from E, But if a stimulus in the way of light falls on onij 
of these side-spots^, it also makes the eye turn to such an extent and 
in such a diiection that the ray meets, instead of /, the point of clearest 
vision E, This direction of the glance, as it is commonly called, i.s 
accompanied by no idea of the end it actually serves, or of the means 
by which it is brought about. It must thcicforc be regarded, at any 
rate originally, not as an intentional act, but as an automatic move- 
ment, a physical effect due to the stimulus and unkncjwn to the soul 
Accordingly the following hypothesis seemed to be admissible : in the 
cential organs the single fibres of the optic nerve are mechanically 
connected with the motor nerves of the muscles of the eye in such 
a way that the stimulation of each of the former is folk^wed by 
a definite excitation of the latter, from which it lesults that the eye is 
turned in a particular way. How this mechanical connexion of the 
sensory and motor nerves is effected, is a question which docs not 
touch our present object; and the settlement of it may be left to 
Physiology, which has to raise the same question in regard to many 
other reflex motions. 

284. The motions just described would satisfy the requirements to 

WfiUed by the local signs. Up is the point stimulated,/ JT would 
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be the arc which has to be traversed in order that the point of clearest 
vision E may be stimulated instead of /> ; if ^ is stimulated, the corre- 
sponding curve i%qE\ these motions will be different in every case, 
but the diffeience between them will be merely one of magnitude and 
diiection. But then, on my hypothesis, it was not these motions 
themselves, but the sensations excited by them, which were to be 
directly used as the signs tt k p of the spots pqr. Now a movement, 
in occurring, occasions a sensation or feeling of our present state, 
which is different from the feeling of the non-occurrence of the move- 
ment ; and we even when at rest distinguish the momentary position 
of our limbs, produced by former movements, from that position 
which is not now present : these are facts which need no proof, how- 
ever simple or however complicated may be the conditions which give 
rise to these feelings. But a further assumption is necessarily involved. 
We must suppose that the perceptible differences of the feelings in 
(luestirin coircspond in their turn to the slightest differences of those 
movements which the eye needs in order to turn its glance from one 
point of the field of vision to its next neighbours : and this hypothesis 
may arouse graver doubts. These doubts, however, leally apply, I 
think, only to a point which is of no decisive importance here. No 
doubt, as a matter of fact, we notice those minimal movements, which 
the glance has to make in passing from one point of the field of 
vision to the next point, and from that again to the next ; but to our 
imme<liate feeling they seem merely a greater or smaller alteration of 
our state, a gu^ater or smaller degree of a change which does not alter 
its cliaractcr. We cannot here, any more than in the case of our other 
sensations, reduce the magnitude of these steps to comparable arith- 
metical values, so as to judge that one of them is double or half as 
great as another. The reason why this becomes possible is that the 
movements described bring a number of distinguishable points one 
after another to the spot of clearest vision, and the images of these 
jiomts, instead of at once disappearing again, remain for sensation 
side by side with one another; and it is only the number of these dis- 
tinguishable points which enables us to interpret the differences in 
our feelings of movement as expressive of equal or unequal spaces 
traversed, or of definite differences between these spaces. Thus if the 
eye were shut or did not see, it would doubtless be aware, from the 
immediate feeling of movement, that the curve / ^ is smaller than the 
curve q E (which it would describe if it continued the same move- 
ment), and that q E\b smaller than rE\ but these feelings would not 
enable it to determine the co-ordinates of that point x in the field of 
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vision which would meet its glance if it were opened or began to see. 
It IS only the series of images which pass befoie the seeing eye while 
it moves, and which remain side by side for some time so that they 
can be compared, that enable us to give an accurate quantitative inter- 
pretation to the different sections of a series of feehngs of movement. 
If we follow with our eyes from beginning to end a line of one colour 
diawn before us, doubtless we are conscious of a continuous and 
homogeneous movement of the glance ; but suppose there is a stroke 
drawn acioss the line near the beginning, marking off a small pait of 
it, we cannot guess how many moie fractions of the same size the 
rest of the line will contain : it is only by marking them off that we 
can tell their number and be sure that they are equal. How is it 
again that we leain this last fact, the equality of the distinguished 
paits ? Is It by keeping the head fixed and turning the eye in such a 
way that these paits of the line, from a to s, aie brought one after the 
other into the direction of clearest vision? And do we then judge 
that the movements he, cd^de^ up to^s, in each of W'hich the eye 
starts from a different position, and which really would not be equally 
great, are equally great, and therefore that the parts ah^ be .. .yz ut 
also equal ? We cannot ascertain their equality in this way. Any 
attempt to do so accurately is really made thus : in looking at the 
stai ting-point c of each line ab^bc^cd^a place the eye so that 
the direction of its glance forms in every case the same angle with 
the diiection of the piece to be judged, e.g. a right angle : the move- 
ments which the eye has then to make in order to go from a\x> b^b 
to to s, aie not only equal in magnitude (supposing the lines to be 
equal), but they are identical, since the position from which they start 
is in each case the same, and the position in which they end is in each 
case the same. If, on the other hand, the lines are unequal, one of 
the movements is readily felt in a general and inexact way to be 
smaller or greater than another, since the position of the eye, at any 
rate at starting, is the same in 'each case. 

Thus, as with all sensations, our original capacity of estimating 
impressions quantitatively would (apart frem the results of practice) 
rest on the possibility of generally recognising what i.s exactly like as 
like, and what is different as different And I do not think that for 
our purposes any more delicate sensibility is reciuired. I do not mean 
that the two local signs ^ and p'ss r IS ^ would enable the soul 
forthwith to set the two sensations A and JS connected with tlum at 

t [Xhft letters on the right hand stand now not for the movementb tliemscivcs 
Imt fot the fedings a&swenng to them.] 
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definite points in a circular field of vision : it suflSces that these signs 
secure to the impressions their positions in relation to one another ; 
that, for example, they make it necessary to set B between A and C 
and nowhere else. With these explanations as to details, I think we 
may hold to the theory that the feelings of movement Trxp are the 
diiect local signs of the sensations. But each of these feelings them- 
selves is at bottom a series of momentary feelings of position answering 
to the various places traversed by the eye in its movement. In order 
to keep the signs as simple as possible I merely mention this here, and 
shall use at to indicate the whole series of the successive sensations 
Wo, Wp ffj . . . which follow each other as the eye turns along the 
curve p E, 

286 . The further application of these ideas will be as follows. If 
wc assume that the first impression of light felt in our lives aflfected the 
lateral spot p, it will follow that there succeeded an actual movement 
p E, and that, during this movement, there took place the series v of 
successive feelings of the position of the eye. If the same impression 
is repeated, the same movement will ensue ; and the fact that an 
identical stimulation has occurred in the past will make no difference 
to the present one. But the case will be otherwise if at the moment 
of their second stimulation another stimulus affects the spot <7, and 
solicits, with a force equal to that of the fiist stimulus, a movement of 
the eye directly opposite to that which is required by p. The result 
here will be that the eye remains at rest: but at the same time the 
two impulses to movement, which in their effects cancel one another, 
will not on that account be a mere zero ; as excitations of the nerves 
they will remain, just as the force of gravity in two masses remains, 
although those masses counterbalance one another in the scales and 
therefore do not move them. The operation of that force consists in 
the bending of the beam and in the piessure exerted on the point of 
suspension. And I see no reason why, in the case before us, the two 
excitations, which are prevented from producing an effect in the way 
of movement, should not still be repicsented in the soul by two definite 
feelings, so that the equipoise of opposed forces would be something 
different from the repose duo to the mere absence of excitation. 

No doubt, if this is so, we must once more reform our idea of at or 
x. So far wc have regarded them as feelings which arise from the 
movement set up ; thus they will not occur unless the movements do. 
But I do not doubt that the stimulation of the spot apart from the 
actual movement connected with it, can arouse a feeling by its mere 
existence and occurrence, and that by means of this feeling the 

VOL. I. K k 
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presence of a thwarted impulse maybe indicated to consciousness and 
so distinguished from the mere absence of tlie impulse. This feeling 
we should now legard as the first link in that seiies which 

is pioduced during the movement pE^ and of which each link will 
now stand for a momentary feeling of position and also for the 
momentary remnant of a thw’aited impulse to movement. Now% 
taken by itself, will be simply a feeling, a way in which we aie 
affected, and it will not of itself point to its causes or its possible 
effects. But then m that fiist experience the whole further senes 
TT connected itself with the first link; this series is associated with 
and, on the repetition of it will be reproduced. Accordingly, 
though there is no movement of the eye, there arises the recollection 
of something, gicatcr or smaller, which must be accomplished if the 
stimuli at p and < 7 , which aiousc only a weak sensation, arc to aiouse 
sensations of the highest dcgicc of strength and clearness* Tliis is 
what happens at first; but if the soul has leaint that the movenicuts 
of the eye, reported by its feelings, are movements,— are, that 
IS, alterations of the relation in which the oigan of sensation 
stands to a number of what may be treated fixed simultaneous 
objects; and if finally the soul fioth can and must apprehend the 
differences between such lelations in a spatial form,— in this <asif 
the idea of that something to be accomplished will be tiansformed 
into the idea of a greater or smaller spatial distance between the 
impressions falling on p and q and that middle point of the perceived 
space which corresponds to the point 1C in the eye* If, lastly, we add 
that to each of tlie many stimuli which at (>ne and the same time 
excite the spots p q r . , , of the retina, there is now conjtunod the 
corresponding sciies w k p of reproduced feelings, the result will be 
that owing to movements once performed and now rcmeml>ered, the 
eye, even when at xest, will be able to assign to eacli impresbion its 
position among the rest 

286* I should be very prejudiced if I felt no alarm at tbe arti- 
ficiality of these ideas* But my iuteution was not to recommend the 
hypothesis at all costs, but honestly to recount ail the presuppoKitioiiH 
it involves; and, further, I do not know that it is posbible to reach 
the end we aim at in any simpler way, or that the artificiality lies 
anywhere but in the facts thcmselvcH. The fact itself is strange 
enough — and it cannot bo got rid of — ^that we can .see an unnum- 
bered mass of different-coloured points at once, and can distinguish 
them* It must be possible, therefore, that what we reciulro should 
be effected : it must be possible for a large number of impresbions 
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to be in consciousness without mingling together; there must be 
in each of them something, some ‘ reason,’ which makes it appear 
now at one point in space, and now at another point; and these 
various 'reasons’ again, which are piesent simultaneously, must 
operate without intermixture, each of them in exclusive relation to the 
definite impicssion it belongs to. In other words, the same com- 
plicated relations which we assume between the feelings of movement, 
must exist between any other possible elements which we might 
substitute for those feelings. The only question, therefore, is whether 
internal expciience witnesses to the truth of our hypothesis, or 
whether any other source of knowledge opposes to it objections 
which aie insuperable. 

As to the first point, of course, I cannot tell whether others find in 
themselves what I find in myself. If I ask what meaning an im- 
personal knowledge (if the phrase may be used) would attach to the 
words ' two elements p and q are at a distance from one another,’ 
I can imagine an answer by means of the idea of a universal space 
in which 1 myself have no fixed position. But for my sensuous 
perception of tlic seen pefints p and the only possible meaning of 
the statement that these points are at a distance from each other 
is that a certain definite amount of movement is necessary if I am to 
direct my glance from the one to the othci ; the diflerent positions 
of the single points are felt by me simply and solely as so many 
solicitations to movement. But then I can base nothing on this 
experience. My individual disposition cannot be communicated. 
I cannot therefore contradict those who tell me that they observe 
nothing of these feelings of movements, however much I may be 
convinced that they deceive themselves and, though they really have 
the feelings, do n(»t recognise Uxem for what they are. I must content 
myself therefore with pointing out to them that, in my view, the spatial 
perception of the world is not somcllxing suddenly given us by nature 
as soon as we open our eyes, but is the result of successive experience 
and habituation ; only this habituation goes on at a time in our lives 
of which we have no distinct recollection. The skill of the piano- 
player, once acquired, seems to us a natural gift that costs no trouble ; 
he glances at the notes, and complicated movements of the hand 
immediately follow : in this case we know what a laborious process 
he has gone tlxrough, and with what difiiculty practice has set up 
these associations of ideas with one another and with the movements 
we see, — more links of connection which no longer show themselves 
in the consciousness of the practised artist. Exactly the same thing 
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may happen in the case under discussion; and there need be 
no distinct recollection in consciousness of the actual movements 
through which we once leamt to localise our sensations. But, it will 
be answered, this may be a probable account of the slow development 
of a child, and as a matter of fact we see that its eyes turn towards 
any light that is brighter than usual : to an animal on the other hand 
the spatial knowledge of the world comes with so little trouble that 
we cannot in its case believe in such a prolonged piocess of learning. 
To this I reply that in reality we do not at all know what it is that an 
animal sees directly it is bom, nor what sort of pciception of space it 
has. In order merely to account in general for the eaily use it 
makes of its limbs we have to assume a number of mechanical reflex 
movements. It is therefore conceivable that the unhesitating way in 
which it makes for an object lying in the diicction of its glance may 
really rest merely on a reflex movement set up by the stimulus ; and 
the fact that many of its other earliest movements are unsuc'cessful 
would llien go to show that it, like man, only gradually ac<iuin‘S an 
ordered knowledge of that remaining part of the spatial world which 
lies outside the direction of its glance. Again, tlie small amount oi 
experience we possess respecting the rise of an optical idea of space 
in persons bom blind and afterwards opeiated on, will not siiflin* to 
decide the question. In all cases the patient has already leamt, 
through touch and movement, to find his way in the spatial woild. 
Doubtless the ideas of space thus devclopcil may be very unlike the 
space that manifests itself to a man who can sec : for a touch can 
apprehend only a few points at once, and can only approacdi distant 
objects by means of considerable movements; and therefore the space 
of the blind man may be not so much what we mean by sptuaj, 
as an artificial system of conceptions of movement, time and effort: 
and, as a matter of fact, the few reports we possess tell us of tiu; 
astonishment with which the blind man, after a successful ojara- 
tion, learns what tlie appearance of space or tlie spatial world is. 
Still, in spite of such differences, we cannot t<*Il to what extent this 
previous practice may assist the formation of the visual perceptwm 
which ensues: in any case it cannot be analogous to the first forma- 
tion of dll ideas of space ; and finally, there is even a difficulty in 
discovering what it really is that is seen at first, since tl^e patitml who 
is just beginning to sec, cannot express his first exjiericnce in the 
lar^age of sight 

a$7. There are many questions which psychological optics would 
have to settle respecting the further development of the spatial ideas ; 
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but it IS not the business of metaphysic to discuss them. I will only 
briefly remark that there is no foundation for any of those views 
which ascribe to the soul an original tendency to project its impres- 
sions outwards, and that in one particular way and in no other; 
all this has to be learnt thiough the combination of experiences. 
How it is actually learnt piece by piece we cannot discover; how it 
may be learnt, it is easy to undeistand in a general way; but there are 
paiticular points in the process which cannot at present be understood 
at all What we have accounted for so far is nothing more than the 
arrangement of the points in the field of vision, the internal drawing 
of the total image ; but this image itself as a whole has as yet no place 
and no position, foi the perception of the total space, in which its place 
and position are to be, is still entirely wanting. The movements of 
the eye as it opens, shuts, and tmns, make the seen image appear, dis- 
appear, and change. We therefore naturally associate this image with 
the eye in such a way that we conceive it as lying in any case in 
front of us — to use the later language of the developed perception 
of space : what is behind us— -an expiession which at this stage has 
really no meaning — does not exist at all, and has no more to do with 
space than the general feeling we have in the hand or foot has 
to do with dearness or dimness. And so it would remain, if we 
could not move our bodies and could only turn our eyes to a very 
slight extent. But as soon as we have learnt to turn on our axis and 
to refer the consequent feelings of movement to their true cause, 
tlie movement, we discover that onr first field of vision ahe^ instead 
of suddenly disappearing altogether, passes successively into hed, 
ede , , . xyz,yza,zai,zxi&ahc. The unbroken series of images 
which returns into itself awakes in us the idea of a complete circular 
space with no gaps in it ; and this idea, by the help of similar 
movements of the eye in other directions, soon passes into the 
ordinary perception of the spherical space that surrounds us on all 
sides# 

At the same lime, this idea could neither arise nor attain any clear- 
ness unless the idea of the third spatial dimension, that of depth, 
were being simultaneously formed. In its own nature the soul has 
certainly no impulse to project its visual impressions outwards ; it does 
not yet know this ‘ outside^ ; and in any case it could ^not project 
anything merely gmerally outwards, it could only project impressions 
into a definite distance; and that definite distance it has as yet no 
means of determining- Just as little is it possible, as has been 
supposed, for the soul to represent its impressions as lying directly on 
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the eye ; for this again means simply the negation of distance, and 
distance must be known if it is to be negated. The simple fact is 
really that the impressions are theie, and are seen, but thc*y have 
no assignable position in the thiid spatial cliiection, for this is still 
unknown. That there is such’a third diioction, we learn only from 
experience ; and we learn it most easily from oui finding ourselves 
moving through the images we see, and fiom the fact that, in con- 
sequence of this movement, the single images undergo vaiioiis dis- 
placements, some of them being hidden, and others which wcie 
hidden coming into view. And this greatly increases the difilculty of 
applying the general idea we have thus acquired, in estiTiiating the 
degree of distance in any particular case ; a pioblcm which we leave 
to physiology and the special psychology of scnsc-p<ircoj>lion. 

Lastly, I will touch very briefly on one vexed qu(*slion ; why do we 
sec objects upright, although the image of them on the retina is 
upside down? Wc must remember that do not observe the 
image on our eye with a second eye, which further could com- 
pare its own position with the position of the o!)jcct. There is 
nothing before us but the image itself; all th(‘ gcometiical relations 
of the picture on the retina uthaly disappear as it passes into 
consciousness; and, in the same way, the fact that as a whole it has 
a certain position in the eye docs not in the least pi (‘judge tlic 
question how it is to appear later in a spatial peiceptiou gained 
through some fuillier means. We are absolutely (lepeudent on this 
other perception. If there were only a aeen space, we could give no 
answer at all to the question what is above and what is beneatli in 
that space. These cxi>re.sHions have a meaning only if w<‘ presuppose 
another idea of space, an idea for which these two diicclions are not 
merely generally opposed to one another, but are unlnlerc hungeably 
difTercnl. When we have this idea, and not till thi‘«, wc can say that 
that in the visual world is ' above,' the image of which we find or have 
to seek in the fixed direction to wards the ‘al»ov(.‘' of the other space. 
It is our muscular feeling or general sense which (even when unaided 
by the sense of sight) instructs us respecting the position of our body, 
that gives us the other perception of space, h'or, the body b(*ing iii 
its usual upright position, the downward direction means tluj directi(*n 
of weight, a^nd when we oppose our forces to it the result is a number 
of feelings of effort ; and by these feelings the downward direction in 
this other, non-visual, perception of space is uniformly and uninlcr- 
thangeably distinguished from the upward. Consetiuently, \t a and b 
places in the field of vision, 6 appears to us as beneath a, when 
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the f.i.L^ht or touch of h is attained through a movement which, in the 
language of the muscular sense, is a downward movement ; or when 
(our body being upiight) the image of h always enters the field of 
vision along with the images of the lower paits of our body, and never 
along with those of the u])per. This last requirement is satisfied by 
what is comm< mly called the reversed position of the image on the 
retina, since the imaging suifacc of the eye lies behind the ccntie of 
rotation ; and it would equally be satisfied by an upright position of 
the image, if that image arose in fiont of the centre of motion and on 
tht* antiaior convex sin lace of the eye. Thus there is a contradiction 
b<‘t\veen the reports of the eyes and of the musculai sense when we 
us<* an inverting telescope which gives an upright position to the image 
K m the retina. In such a case, <wen if we have no other visual image 
to compare with lh(* telescopic one, we at once notice an opposition 
to the reiK^rls of the musculai sense: we feel that in ordei to reach 
the tops of ihe irei*s we see, we should have to move oui hand in 
a (lircciitni which, for tliat sense, is downward, 

288. I have still to mention that localisation of impressions which 
w<* obtain through tin* sense of touch. HtTe again the basis of our 
view is given by /7. //. attempts to fix exporimentally the con- 

ditions undtT which we can cliHtinguish two impressions on the skin, 
wliich iir<* qualitatively alike I>ut locally dilTcrent. The skin is lightly 
touclujd with the two blunted points of a pair of compasses: and 
the t‘xperiments .show(‘d that the extent to which the two points have 
to b<‘ s<‘i»arat<*d in order to be distinguished as two, is very different 
at different parts of the body. For the finger-ends, the edges of the 
liijs, the lip of the longue, a distance of half a line suffices : while at 
many parts of the arm, leg, and back, one of twenty lines is necessary. 
An explanation seemed to bo offered at once by the structure of the 
mrrvi* fihics. I'Ikj wmsory ncrvc-fibre, though isolated and unramified 
during its conduction, separates at its jicriphcral end into a number 
< if short branches, and so distributes itself over a small space of the 
skin for ihepurposi^ of receiving stimuli from without. It was thought, 
then, tliat all the excitations which affect one of these nerve-ends simul- 
tan«?ously woukl, through the unity of the fibre which has to conduct 
them further, l)c destined to form one resultant, and to be incapable 
<»f Iwing distinguished from one another. If, again, these excitations 
occurred one after the other, they might bo distinguished m their 
qualitative character, but would give no ground for local distinctions. 
On tin: other hand it was supposed, if two impressions fell on two 
<liin;rcm ncrve-spaccs, this alone would not make it possible to 
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^istpPiish them as two: this possibility arising only if, between the two 

iMffimatcd spaces, theie lay one or more of such spaces which remained 
unstimulate A ' This last supposition is in any case inadnussible ; for 
at every moment there are a great many unstimulated neive-fibres; 
if any particular ones among them aie to be used foz the purpose of 
distinguishing two impressions a and there must be something in 
them which shows that they lie between the two stimulated neive- 
spaces; and this presupposes the possibility of accomplishing what 
has to be explained, the localisation of the sensations. 

In other respects too the point of view described fails to give 
a sufficient basis for this localisation. Nor w^as this exactly its pur- 
pose : it was intended only to explain why two impressions can some- 
times be distinguished and sometimes not But even in this point I 
found myself unable to accept it Two points of the compasses which 
when they touch the skin simultaneously give only one iinprossion, 
often leave two distinguishable impiessions when they are laid against 
the skin in turn ; and their two impressions appear as locally distinct, 
though no accuiatc estimate of the distance can be given; mot cover, 
within one radius of sensation the onwaid movement of a point can 
be distinguished from its continued pressuicon the same spot Lastly, 
the conduction of the excitations by the same or by dilfcn‘nt nme 
fibres did not seem to me to decide anything; the pai til ions of the 
fibres arc not continued into consciousness, and theie all the im- 
pressions must in the end come together, c|ualitativ<*ly distinguishalilc, 
if they were different, and indistinguishable if tliey w’cn; iiol. But 
neither for the like impressions nor for the unlike did the theory 
assign any ground of local separation, still less any clue by means of 
which each of them might have its own place given to it. 

289. Thus I found myself obliged in tliis case, no less than in that 
of the impressions of sight, to look for local signs, abiding certi- 
ficates of local origin ; these local signs would be attached, in the 
form of qualitatively distinguishable extra-imiirchSious w, k, p, to all 
excitations B, C, according to the particuhir spots //, r tff the 
skin which they affect. Let us suppose that a stimulus, strictly limited 
in its local extent— say the prick of a needle— affects the spot p. 
Owing to the connexion between different parts of the skin it is 
impossible that the operation of this stimulus should Iks confined to 
a point destitute of any extension; whatever alteration it produces 
directly at the point of contact will produce in the neighbourhood of 
that point a number of little stretchings, jircssings, and displacemenls. 
Now, tbough there is a general uniformity in tlie structure of the skin, it 
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is by no means exactly alike at all parts of the body. The epidi 
thicker at one place, finer at anothei ; when the skin is attached ^ 
points of bones it is sU etched, at other places the extent of its possible 
displacement is greater. It differs again not less widely according to 
the nature of its substratum : it is not the same when spread over a 
cushion of fat as when it is stretched over bones, flesh, or cavities. 
Lastly, at different places in the body these vaiious situaflons may 
pass into one another either suddenly oi slowly. We may theiefore 
perhaps assume that at any point p in the body the wave w of little 
exua-agitations, called forth by the stimulation of that point, will 
differ from any other wave k which accompanies the stimulation of a 
spot y. But these extra-excitations would avail us nothing if they 
simply occuned without becoming objects of our perception; and 
this last recj[uisite will depend on the distribution of the nerve-fibres. 
Let us suppose a case. Within the field of distribution of one and 
the same fibre, XaX p tjir be the single ends of that fibre : then the 
local sign tt of the spot p will consist in the sensations of those extra- 
impressions which tlie direct stimulation of p calls up in its neighbour- 
h<^od, and the conduction of which to consciousness is secured by the 
norvc-tcrminations q and r that receive them. Now if the structure 
of the skin within this field of distribution were perfectly uniform, the 
neivc-fibrc which unites pqr would leach precisely the same final 
stale whichever of these terminations were the place directly stimu- 
lated : the impressions could not be distinguished, whether they were 
simultaneous or successive. But if the structure of the skin varies 
within this field, the stimulation of p will produce different extra- 
excitations in q and r from those which the same stimulation of q will 
produce in p and r. Accordingly, if one and the same impressioiar.4 
affects different places in succession, the uniting fibre will bring this 
impicssion to consciousness in company with differ mtlocsiS. signs ttic 
p ; and we shall have a motive for the separation of three sensations, 
although as yet no motive for a definite localisation of them. If the 
impressions are simultaneous, the uniting fibre may either conduct 
them side by side without intermixture, or it may be only capable of 
conducting a single resultant of their influences: which of these 
alternatives is correct is a question we cannot discuss. 

Let us now return to the other idea. Let p q r stand for three 
different nerve-fibres ; but let the stimulus A act on a spot of the 
tissue where there is no nerve-termination : then the effect produced 
must distribute itself until it finds a nerve-termination on which it can 
discharge itself. Now if in the whole field of ^ <7 r the structure of 
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the skin was uniform, I should say that it matters nothing whether it 
is one or two of these fibres that leceive the like impressions, which 
would be accompanied by like local signs ; for in no case could the 
impiessions be distinguished, and the only use of the multiplicity of 
the fibres would be the general one of securing the entrance of the 
stimuli into the nervous system ; for there can be no doubt that the 
excitation of the tissue could not piopagate itself to any very con- 
siderable distance. On the other hand, if the texture and state of the 
skin within this whole field varies rapidly, the different local signs 
which arise at point after point would be useless unless there arc a 
great number of closely congiegated nerve-terminations, each of which 
can receive the wave of excitation of a small circuit, befoic that wave 
has lost its characteristic peculiarity by meeting with others which 
began at different places and spread over the same field. It sticms to 
me that these suppositions answer to the results of observation. On 
the back and trunk there are long stretches where the structure of the 
akin is uniform, and here impressions can only be distinguished when 
they aie separated by wide distances. In the case of llie arm and leg, 
the power of distinction is duller when the stimuli follow another in 
the direction of the longitudinal axis of those limbs— the direction of 
the undeilying muscles; it is shaiper when the stimuli are ariangcd 
round the limb, in which case the skin is suppoitcd alternately and in 
different ways by the swell of the muscles and the spaces that inter- 
vene between them, 

290. The name local signs, in its pioper sense, cannot be given 
to these extra-excitations themselves, but only to the sensations they 
occasion. Now it stiikcs us at once that there is one of our jmstulatcs 
which those sensations altogether fail to satisfy. It is true that they 
differ in quality, while at the same time they admit of resemblances ; 
for example, if we touch any part of the skin that is stretched above a 
bone, whether it be the foieliead, the knec-cap, or the heel, feelings 
are distinctly aroused which have a common tone. Ilul these feelings 
arc not quantitatively rateable members of a scries or system of series. 
They cannot therefore serve directly to fix the locality of tlunr causes ; 
and, besides, what we require in this case is not the localisation of tlic 
sensations within an absolute space, but witliin that variable surface of 
the body, to the various points of which they arc to he referred. We 
must have learnt the shape of this surface l^eforehahd, and have dis- 
covered through observation to what point p in it that impression A 
belongs, which is characterised by the local sign tt ; until tliis is done 
we cannot refer a second stimulus i?9r to the same point in the suifacc 
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of the body. This can be done easily enough if we can use our eyes ; 
but how is it to be accomplished by the blind man, who, beyond these 
feelings, has nothing to help him except movement? Without doubt 
the help that mo\cment gives him is of decisive importance ; but how 
it is possible to use this help is not so easy to undei stand as is often 
supposed. While the movement is going on, we have of comse a 
ceitain definite feeling which accompanies it ; but then this feeling is 
in itself nothing but a manner in which we are affected , it itself does 
not tell us — we have to guess — ^that it is caused by a movement of 
the limbs. This discovery, again, is easy when we can use our eyes, 
and so notice that our hand is changing its place while we are 
cxpciicncing the muscular feeling; but the blind man has to make 
out in some other way that the alteration of his general feeling is not 
a mere change of his internal state, but depends on the variable rela- 
tion into which he or his bodily organs enter towards a series of 
liennauenl external objects. 

Now it seems to me that the condition which makes such a know- 
ledge as this attainable, consists in this, — that the skin, like the eye, 
has a number of sensitive and moveable points. If an organ of touch 
in the shape of an antenna possessed in its tip the sole point at which 
the skin of the whole body was sensitive ; and if its capacities were 
strictly limited at every moment to the power of bringing one single 
obj<tct-j)oint A to perception, the result would be that, when a move- 
ment of this oigan led from A to i?, the perception of A would alto- 
gether disappear and the wholly new perception of B would take its 
place. No doubt while this was going on a muscular feeling x would 
have been expciicnced ; but how could it occur to us to interpret that 
feeling as the effect of a spatial movement? However often we passed 
from A\Xi B and from B to A^ and experienced the feelings + x^ we 
should never discover what those feelings really signified ; th^s transi- 
tion would remain a perfectly mysterious process, of which all we knew 
would be that it transformed our idea A into B. On the other hand, 
if the hand, like the eye, can feel the three impressions ABC zX 
once ; if this image of pressure changes during the movement by 
regular stages into BCD, CJ>E\ and if by a movement in the 
opposite direction we can again reach the parts that have disappeared, 
or grasp them with one hand while the other moves away from them, 
these facts must ceitainly tend to suggest the idea that the muscular 
feelings which accompany the succession of sensations arise from a 
variable rektion of ourselves towards independent objects^ — that is, 
from movement. As soon as this is discovered, it is possible — in a 
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way which I need not further describe — for the limitless variety of 
combination between the sensations of that part of the body which 
touches, and the not less sensitive part which is touched, to conduct 
us to a knowledge of the surface of oui body, and to the localisation 
and arrangement of our single sensations in that surface. 



CHAPTER V. 


The Physical basis of Mental Activity. 

In passing on to consider the forms in which soul and body act on 
oiit! aii'ithci, I must observe that there are a number of special ques- 
tions for the answers to which there is not as yet any suflBcient 
founilition ; and of these I do not consider it my duty to treat All 
that oan be coiisaikTod proper to tliis metaphysical discussion are the 
fuiiilann-ntil conc<-plions used by various theories in interpreting the 
facts. We may leave out of sight an infinity of so-called expeiiences, 
nil of which are not by any means equally well attested, and which 
alter ewiy day with the progress of obscivation. They will gradually 
deiini! the object of some future tlieory, but, so far at least, they do 
not contribute to the criticism of these metaphysical foundations. 

201. Il has iK'cn said diat the soul is the same thing ideally that 
the body is really; or that the two are the different sides of a single 
whole. Su( h wide expressions will not give us what we want. When 
once we have distinguwhed body and soul as two parties between 
which manifold interactions take place, we need ideas more defimte 
a ml more capable of Ixjlng pictured, in order to conceive the pro- 
cesscH through which Ihesc reciprocal influences make themselves felt. 
And among the questions which rcqmre a clear and unambiguous 
answt*r is timt concerning Utc spatial relations of the soul — ^the 
(ptcHtion, to atlopt the current phraseology, of the scat of the soul. 
There was a time when some philosophers looked down with pity on 
the rnalatiroitness supposed to be involved in Jhe very asking of this 
question. Nevertheless, unprejudiced persons will always raise it 
afresh ; ami tlterefore it must be answered and not ignored. I might 
attempt to answer it at once, by connecting it with the preceding 
discussions ; but I prefer to lc*ave them out of sight, and to repeat the 
considerations by which on other occasions 1 have attempted to 
indicate my view. I.«t us take, then, the various ideas which are 
really intelligible to us respecting the spatial relations of anytWng 
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capable of action, and which we are in the habit of applying to them, 
and ask which of them answers to the special case of the human soul. 

292 . To be in a place means simply and solely to exeit action 
fiom that place and to expeiience the actions or effects that reach 
that place: if we put these two powers out of sight, it is impossible 
to attach any meaning to the assertion that a thing is at this place p 
and is not at that other place where, as at /, it neither exerts nor 
experiences any action. Now it is possible to conceive an existence 
standing in a direct, and at the same time an identical, lelation of 
interaction with all the other elements of the woild. Theie is one 
case in which this is a current idea i it expresses what we mean by 
the omnipresence of God. No element of the world needs to travel 
a long road, oi to call in the help of other things in order to bring 
its own state to the presence and knowledge of God ; nor have the 
divine influences to make a journey in order to reach distant thmgs ; 
the interaction here is perfectly direct. But then it is also one and 
the same in all cases, and has not different degrees ; at any rate there 
is no measure of distance, according to which the interaction is 
necessarily stronger or weaker ; the only reason why its work may be 
greater in one case than in another is that tlie meaning of things, or 
of what goes on in things, gives a reason for an interaction of gicater 
weight in one mstance and of less weight in another. In this alone 
consists our conception of omnipresence ; the infinite spatial ex- 
tension which forms the theatre of that omnipresence wc are far 
from asciibing to God as an attribute of His nature; and on the 
other hand we see no contradiction between the plurality of the 
points at which His activity manifests itself, and the perfect unity of 
His nature. 

Now the attempt has often been made to asciibc this omnipresence 
to the soul, within the limits, that is, of the body in which it resides: 
and the cause of this mistaken idea is most commonly to be found in 
the aesthetic impression which makes it seem as though the whole of 
the body weie penetrated by a psychical life, and every part of it were 
the immediate scat of sensation and a direct organ of the will But 
there arc some simple physiological facts which show us that this 
beautiful semblance of omnipresence is the result of a number of 
intermediating agencies ; that the soul knows nothing of the stimuli 
that reach the body, and loses its power of setting up movements the 
moment the continuity of the conducting nerve is broken ; that there- 
fore the space within which body and soul act directly on one 
another is limited, and must be found somewhere, though we cannot 
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yet define its limits, within the central portions to which all im- 
pressions are conducted, and from which all impulses to voluntary 
movements start. We may refuse to believe this; we may answer 
that a natural feeling tells us all that the soul feels directly in the 
touching hand, and that this natural feeling cannot be created by such 
interv^ening agencies. But the objection will not help us. Theie are 
certain peculiar double feelings of contact which arise when we touch 
an object with an instrument held in the hand ; but we do not con- 
sider ouiselves justified in concluding from this that the soul can 
occasionally prolong its activity to the end of a stick or a probe. 
And yet we fancy that we have a direct feeling at that point of their 
contact with a foreign body. 

203 The natural sciences have familiarised us with the idea of 
another intei action, which is dhect, but also graduated. This is our 
notion of the attractive and repellent fundamental forces of masses. 
These forces need no intermediation ; they send their action to infinite 
distances, whether the space traversed by that action is full or empty; 
but the intensity of the action diminishes with the increase of the dis- 
tance. If we applied this notion to the present case, we should con- 
ceive of the scat of the soul as a point, or at least as a limited district 
of the brain, on which the interactions of the soul with the surround- 
ing parts would be at the maximum of intensity, while the further 
they left it behind the more they would diminish in strength, although 
actually extending to infinity. But a sober observation finds no 
witness to this outward activity. The slightest intervening space that 
separates things from our senses makes them simply non-existent to 
us, except where there are verifiable processes through which we act 
on things indirectly, and they on us, and which therefore help us over 
this spatial interval. Any amount of Treedom being permitted in sup- 
positions of this kind, the assumption might be suggested that the 
force of the soul diminishes in the ratio of a very high power of the 
distance ; in this case it might exert no observable influence upon 
the lengths of nerve which extend even a slight distance from its 
mysterious seat. All that is certain is that, however dose to the root 
of the nerve a breach of its continuity may be, the outgoing force 
of the soul is never able to produce on the other side of this breach 
the effects which it commonly produces in the nerve. But, be this 
as it may, to assume that there is a fixed limit — ^whether the surface 
of the body, or the smaller zone within which the roots of the nems 
lie— at which the outgoing force ceases to operate, is simply equiva- 
lent to a sunender of this whole point of view. There is nothing in 
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one spherical surface of empty space that can make it, rather than 
any other such surface, the limit at which an activity ceases to diffuse 
itself. If there is any such limit, the reason of its existence must lie 
in the fact that the force does not stream outward aimlessly through 
empty space, but that there are other real conditions on which its 
activity and the absence of its activity depend, 

294 . But it is not worth while to pursue any further this idea of 
limited action at a distance. There is a more decided view, which 
has always been preferred to it, and to which many natural processes 
bear witness According to this view, action never takes place ex- 
cept in contact, and therefore we must assume one single seat of the 
soul, fixed or variable, in the form of a point \ and apart from other 
reasons a local habitation of this kind appeared most suited to that 
which is immaterial and a unity. Yet this idea was at once found to 
involve a crowd of difficulties. Let us first suppose the scat of the 
soul to be, not changeable but fixed. In this case we must assume 
either that all the nerve-fibres join at this point of intersection, or else 
that there is a formless space— whether parenchyma or cavity — into 
which all nervous excitations discharge themselves, and arc able to 
reach the soul which resides at some point of this space. But as to 
the point of intersection, anatomy, instead of discovering it, has simply 
made its existence incredible ; and as little is it possible to discover a 
formless space, having edges where all the ncrvc-fibrcs terminate, and 
offering a field within which the excitations of these fibres can spread 
until they reach the soul. It might possibly be the case that the soul 
needs no such primary assembly of all the primitive fibres, but stands 
in direct interaction with a few of them, which would be, as it were, 
the delegates of the rest: but, so far, we know of no anatomical 
fact which makes this probable.’ Secondly, then, we may suppose that 
the place where the soul resides is not fixed but moveable. This 
idea leads us back to the notion of limited action at a distance. At 
any given moment the soul would have to be at the particular spot, 
where an excitation is arriving— an excitation which cannot become a 
sensation unless the soul is there ; and if it is to be at this spot, it 
must have been already acted upon from this spot and so induced to 
move to it Finally, if the soul is to impart an impulse to the root of 
a motor nerve, it must move to the spot from which it can exert this 
impulse : but as the motor nerve is not yet active it cannot solicit the 
soul to move to this spot, and therefore the soul must itself choose its 
line of movement and follow it; and this implies a knowledge of 
locaCKty which no one will admit. 
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But is all this really necessary ? Is it really necessary to assume any 
one of these alternatives ? — either that the activity of the soul pene- 
trates indiscriminately the whole body or that it penetrates, again 
indiscriminately but with decreasing intensity, space simply as space; 
01 finally that the soul is confined to one point and acts only in con- 
tact ? The root of all these difficulties seems to be a confusion in our 
idea of the nature of an acting force and of the relation of this force 
to space. And there is no lack of other examples which will enable 
us to airive at a more correct conception. 

296, Any force arises between two elements out of a relation of 
their qualitative natures; a relation which makes an interaction 
necessary for them, but only for them and their like. It is altogether 
a mistake to regard a force as a hunger for action, spreading itself 
throughout a space and seizing indiscriminately on everything it finds 
in that space. We should do better to think of the magnetic force, 
which within the provinces over which it extends operates on no 
bodies but those which can be magnetised, and remains indifferent to 
those with which, though they lie within the same space, it has no 
elective affinity. Or we may think of the chemical reagents which, 
when poured into a fluid, pass without acting by the substances which 
are indifferent to them, while they supplement those with which their 
chemical nature makes it necessaiy for them to join. These examples 
prove nothing, and the idea they are meant to illustrate is intelligible 
without them, but they enable us to picture it. It is not their spatial 
position that compels the elements to act on one another or makes 
such interaction impossible ; but it is their own natures and the relations 
between them that make some elements indifferent to each other and 
impel others to a vigorous copartnership. If we apply this general 
idea to the present case, our first assertion must be this ; wherever 
the soul may have its local habitation (foi it may be still held that we 
must assume that it has such a habitation), the extension of its activity 
will not l)e determined by its position there : this position will not 
confine the soul to an interaction with those nerve-elements which 
surround and touch that habitation: nor will its activity start from 
this centre, and, like a physical force acting in disians^ extend with a 
decreasing intensity to all the elements which axe grouped at an 
increasing distance around that centre. On the contrary, wherever 
there are elements with which the nature of the soul enables an# 
compels it to interact, there it will be present and active ; wherever 
there is no such summons to action, there it will not be or will appear 
not to be. 

von. I. I* 1 
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Now doubtless it is pleasant to the imagination to repiesent the 
elements that stand in this sympathetic relation to the soul as m 
spatial pioximity to one another, and, where this is possible, to picture 
a small extended province of the brain, best of all, a single point, 
where they are all assembled* But there is no necessity in real earnest 
for this hypothesis. We have reached the conviction that spatial 
positions and spatial distances aie not in themselves conditions of the 
exercise or non-exercise of forces, and that they form such conditions 
only because they themselves are the manifestation of foiccs^ which 
are already active and deteimine the continuance and progress of the 
action. We have seen that to be in a place means nothing but to 
exert action and to be affected by action in that place, and that the 
sufficient giounds of this action and affection lie nowhere but in the 
intelligible lelations of existences in themselves non-spatial. With 
this conviction of this insight we can now take up again, in a betlei 
defined shape, the idea of that omnipresence of the soul in the body 
which, as we explained in dealing with it, we could not help i ejecting. 
The soul stands in that direct interaction which has no gradation, not 
with the whole of the world nor yet with the whole of the body, but 
with a limited number of elements ; those elements, namcly> which 
are assigned in the Older of things as the most diiect links of com- 
municalion in the commerce of the soul with the icst of the woild* 
On the other hand thcic is^ nothing against the supposition that these 
elements, on account of other objects which they have to serve, are 
distiibutcd in space ; and that thcie arc a numhci of scpaiatc iK)ints in 
the brain which foim so many scats of the soul. Kaoh of thcs(j would 
be of equal value with the rest ; at each of them the soul would be 
present, with equil completeness, but not thereforo without any dis-* 
tinction ; rather we might suppose that at each of them the soul 
exercises one of those diverse activities which ought never to have 
been compiesscd into the formless idea of merely a single outgoing 
force. In using the current conception of omnipiesencc we refused 
to attribute to God, as a predicate of Ilis nature, the infinite culdc 
extension which Ills activity fills ; and we could sec no dang<*r to the 
unity of His nature in the infinite number of distinct points which 
form the theatre of that activity : and there is just as little conflict 
between the unity of the soul and the multiplicity of its siiatial habita- 
IlfDns. Each of them is simply an exi>rcssion, in the language of our 
spatial perception, for one of the manifold relations in which the soul 

taking part in the intelligible connexion of things is at one and the 
[Cp. §§ uC and 303.! 
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same lime involved. Our imagination naturally and unavoidably 
sjTnbolises this unity, no less than the variety, in a spatial way. We 
shall therefore be inclined to oppose to these many places a single 
one which is leally and truly the seat of the soul. Perhaps it will be 
the fi.ved geometiical central point of all the rest ; perhaps it will be 
a variable central point, and then we must conceive it to be determined 
not geoinctiically but dynamically as the joint result of the spatial co- 
ordinates of the disUnct places on the one hand and the mtensities 
of die psychical activities going on in them at the given time on the 
other. Such ideas do no harm and tlrey act as supports to our per- 
ception : but they have no objcctrve meaning ; for the point arrived 
at by such a calculation as the above, worrld not express a real fixed 
posiiiorr of the soul in that point at the given moment, nor would it 
give us grounds for determining anything whatever as to the behavioirr 
of the soul in the next succeeding moment. 

296 . Hut our view has to meet an objection coming from another 
sid(‘, and will tlrcrcforc have to undergo another and a final revrsion. 
Observation discloses no such differences among the elements of the 
brain as would give some few points in it the exclusive privilege of 
forming the scat of the souL And yet we have to suppose the existence 
of such a special qualification. For if we were to widen our idea into 
the supposition that the soul can stand in the direct relation of inter- 
action, above described, with all the constituent parts of the brain, 
the laboriously intricate structure we find in it would become wholly 
unintelligible. But is it necessary, is it even possible, to suppose that a 
real existence A stands once for all in tire relation of interaction with 
other real existences B and C, simply because BS&B and C is C, while 
it stands in no such relation with D and E, just because they are 2) and 
/;? In the first place, what is it that makes B to be .5 and C to be C 
but this : that under different conditions (these conditions forming a 
scries) B experiences tire slates 61 • • • » Vi ')'»'/» • • • » 

whereas under the same conditions C experiences the latter states and 
never the former? And, in the second place, we have to suppose that 
at one time an interaction takes place between A and . 5 , and at 
another time docs not take place; and yet what would inter- 
action mean, if A and S were simply A and B, and if A did not 
undergo certain variable states «i or «*, which formed signa s to ^ o 
realise forthwith ft or ft, and no other of the -states possible to it? 
Without doubt, then, our conception was stiU incomplete, when we 
sought to place tiie soul 5 in a direct and ungraduated connexion of 
interaction with different nervc-elcments BCD, considered simply as 

1. 1 a 
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such. Things cannot stimulate one another in respect of their un- 
changing natures; they can only be stimulated in respect of what goes 
on in them, and that reciprocally. Accordingly it is the events /3 yd 
which occur mBCB that, in virtue of their occunence, make these 
points and no other points the seats or localities of a direct interaction 
with the soul. 

Starting from this point of view, then, we should be led in con- 
sistency to the following metaphysical conception of the significance of 
the central organs. The interlacing of the nerve-fibres serves two ends. 
First, it has to act upon the excitations which arrive from without 
through the organs of sense, so to connect, separate, and arrange 
them, that as the result there arise those final states ^ y d, which now 
for the first time, and in their picsent shape, are in a condition to be 
brought to the knowledge of the soul, or by which alone it is capable 
of being stimulated. The second function is the converse of this. 
The excitations which come from the inner nature of the soul, have 
to be transformed into physical occurrences in such an order and 
arrangement, that their centrifugal action on the moveable members 
of the body will allow of an influence, answeiing to a conceived end, 
on the shape of the external world. At the point where these duties 
are fulfilled, lies a seat of the active soul, the locality of one of the 
diffeient functions, in the connected whole of which its life consists. 
In an earlier passage I spoke of this point of view as one of the 
hypotheses which might be framed in accordance with the facts to be 
explained : it will now be seen that it is only the continuation of our 
ontological views. We have left far behind us the theory which 
conceived the world as based on a number of elements, beings, or 
atoms, which simply ‘are" and form a primary fact, and between 
which we then suppose actions t6 take place, the nature and 
occurrence of these actions being thus of necessity grounded in 
something external to the fixed existence of the primal elements. 
We found that there is nothing in the fullest sense actual but the 
one reality which is in eternal motion, and m the development of 
which any member of the whole is connected with any other only 
in accordance with the meaning of the whole, and stands in no such 
connexion where the meaning of the whole docs not warrant it It 
is only this connexion of events that gives to single stable conjunctions 
of these manifold occurrences the appearance in our eyes of beings 
with an independent existence ; in reality these conjunctions are only 
the meeting points, or crossing points, of in-going and out-going 
actions, which the significance of the course of events keeps in 
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being, and they form actual beings or existences only when, like the 
soul, they do not simply appear to others as such centres, but really 
make themselves such centres by opposmg themselves, m conscious- 
ness and action, to the external world. 

297. From the preceding account of the functions of the central 
nervous organs we might conclude that their only business is to bring 
about the commeice of the soul with the external world ; the internal 
activity of the mind would seem not to need their co-operation. 
Taken as a whole, I do not disclaim this mference, though it must be 
limited in essential respects ; lather I legret that no further explana- 
tion is possible regaiding those other operations, in which it is agieed 
on all hands that the help of the body is needed. There are a very 
large number of cases in which unfortunately we are not simply 
unable to point out the means which would render the required 
service, but we do not even know exactly what services are required. 
And I moan this admission to apply not only to my own view, but to 
many oiheis which would be very unwilling to make a hke confession. 
We studied the retina of the eye, and the nerve-terminations found in 
it : dioptrics revealed to us the passage of the rays of light, and their 
point of meeting on the nerve-terminations: What more did we 
want ? Were we not in complete possession of all the conditions (so 
far ag they can be fulfilled in the eye) implied in the occurrence of 
visual perception? And yet fmthcr investigation has discovered new 
layers of a stiangc structure in the retina, of the use of which we 
know nothing, and which yet can scarcely be useless. It is certain 
tlicn that we made a niistake in supposing our knowlege to be 
complete, when we cannot tell tlie function of what is afterwards 
disc’overod : and yet even now we cannot guess what part it was we 
overlooked in the work the eye has to perform. Now in the case of 
the brain wc aie equally at a loss ; it is not merely that in the greater 
part of its structure we find everywhere arrangements of the most 
remarkable kind, and yet cannot tell their pu^ose; but even where 
experience has disclosed to us with sufiicient certainty the existence 
of relations between psychical functions and particular parts of the 
brain, wc cannot get further than this very general result : no one can 
jtpecify the exact physical function their elements have to perform in 
order that this or that definite expression of psychical activity may be 
possible. Thus we talk in a highly perfunctory way of organs of this 
or that mental faculty, without knowing very well what there is to 
prevent the soul from manifesting itself without this organ, what 
intelligible properties there are which enable this organ to supply 
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the conditions lacking to the soul, and lastly in what way the soul is 
'enabled to make use of this organ as its instrument. This last idea 
indeed, the idea of an instrument, is the most unsuitable of all that 
could possibly be applied to the case. We may call the limbs of the 
body instiuments; for though we do not know ho7V they follow out 
our ideas, we arc at any rate able consciously to connect the move- 
ments, which we do not understand in detail, so that they form the 
means of carrying out an intention. But when we aic told that man 
cannot think with a frozen brain, it is only the obliging i)ieposition 
‘ with ' that gives these words the appearance of meaning sonu'thlng ; 
foi it seems to indicate that we arc able to understand how glork»usly 
thought goes to woik with an /^frozen brain as its instrument. If for 
the preposition wc substitute the conditional sentence which forms its 
real meaning, — ‘^the brain is frozen, man cannot think,’ — tlui wtirds 
remind us only of what is perfectly familiar, the many conditions on 
which life in general and thcrefoic every menial activity depends, hut 
they tell us absolutely nothing of the mittre of the service which tht'so 
conditions render to the realisation of these activities. Nothing can 
help us over this state of ignorance, but the multiplicatirju of exact 
observations : all that remains for us to do here is to touch on llu* few 
gencial ideas which wc shcmld wish not to be negl(‘ctcd whim the new 
knowledge we hope for comes to be intcipretcd. 

298. The older psychology used to speak of a smonum rommmte : 
but it was not able to point it out, and the motive for assuming its 
existence was probably only an indcfmitc desire for a place wh<ir<^ all 
sensations could be collected into a common' consciousness. It may 
be that in this mailer wc are in the position described in the last 
section ; perhaps there really is some function we have ovt'rlooked, 
which is necessary to this end, and has to be perfonned by the 
physical organs. But all that is certain is that we do not know of any 
such function. So long, thcrefote, as wc cannot point to definite 
processes of modification, to which all impressions must submit before 
they can become objects of consciousness, wc have no ground at all 
for supposing such a place of assemWy for those impressions. 

Modem physiology has sometimes spoken of a mohrium evmmunct 
and supposed it to be found in the cerebellum. But the movements 
of the body sliowlhe utmost dcgrccof variety ; and their (dasHificalion 
under the head of movements connects them no more closely witli 
one another than with other functions of the mind to which they are 
conjoined in the economy of our life. We may suppose lliat the 
manifold excitations of the muscles, which each sjxjcics of animal 
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needs foi its characteristic kind of locomotion, and for the preserva- 
tion of its equilibrium in different positions of the body, are really ’ 
dependent on a central organ, which compels them to occur in 
company, and grouped in a way that answers this special purpose. 
But I know no reason why we should make the same centre a con- 
dition of all the other movements, which axe excited for other 
puqioses and by other occasions in the various limbs of the body. 
Thus the idea of this general motory organ, again, seems to me to 
owe its origin to a logical division of the psychical activities, and not 
to a consideration of the connexion in which these activities have to 
stand in supporting each other for the purposes of life. It is much 
more likely that scnsoiy and motor nerves are combined with one 
another m various ways, so as to form central points for whole 
complexes of exertions dependent on one another. Even the motorium 
to which we ascribed the piescrvation of the equilibrium, would be 
unable to pci form its task unless it received at every instant an 
impression of the threatening position which it has to counteract by a 
compensating movement. And even if it is possible for this move- 
ment to bo carried out in a perfectly mechanical way, and without the 
participation of the soul, it is, in the ordinary couise of events, at the 
same time an object of our perception. It seems to me probable, 
therefore, that this organ, too, consists in a systematic connexion of 
sensory and motor fibies ; although the former do not always com- 
municate their excitations to consciousness, but sometimes simply 
produce a movement by transferring their excitation to motor fibres. 
Now among the organs which I should suppose to be formed in this 
way, 1 should place first an organ of the perception of space : and I 
am completely satisfied, although utterly unable to prove it, that in all 
the higher kinds of animals this organ, dedicated in each case to a 
function which appeals eveiywhere the same, forms a considerable 
part of the brain. If the hypotheses I have ventured respecting the 
local signs of the sensations of sight be correct, the function of this 
organ would be to conned the optical impressions with the motor 
impulses of the eye. But how this function can be performed, 
and in what form the eflicient connexion of the sensory and motor 
nerves is established,— these questions on which I will offer no 

conjecture. 

289. In the second division of the functions of the central organs 
those functions which consist in the physical woiking out of the 
internal impulses of the soul— there is one process with respect to 
which the observations of the most recent limes seem to have led to a 
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secure result. It has been proved with sufficient certainly that an 
organ of language is to be found at a particular spot in the laige 
hemispheres of the human brain. In order to understand the office of 
this oigan, let us glance at the different modes in which our move- 
ments in geneial anse. I put aside the purposeless twitchings which 
occur in paiticular muscles, owing to internal iiritalions for the most 
part unknown to us : but even with lespect to the movements which 
we produce at will m accordance with our intentions, we must confess 
that we do not understand how they take place. We do not know by 
nature either the structure of the limbs which gives the movement its 
form, or the position of the muscles and neives which cany it into 
execution. Even if we did, there would remain a further queslioii as 
to which we are still in darkness, and wliich science also is not at 
present able to answer : what is it exactly that we have to do, if we 
are to give to the nerve that fiist impulse which produces in all Uiis 
preparatory mechanism the desired state of activity? It takes the 
newly-born animal but a short time to acquire that control over its 
limbs which characterises the genus to which it belongs ; and this fact 
compels us to assume, not merely a succession of chance experiences 
which gradually teach the animal dial its limbs can be used, but also 
internal impulses which call these expciicnces into b(‘ing. On the one 
hand, the external stimuli, by tiaiisfeiring their excitations to motor 
nerves, will at once call forth connected gioups of imwcinents 
combined in confoimity with their common end ; on the other haiui, 
the central apparatus, on which this combination depeiuls, may be 
stimulated to activity from within by vaiiable states of the body. I'he 
sensory excitation then will pioduce in consciousness a sensation of 
the stimulus, and at the same time tlie movement lliat oetjurs will 
produce in consciousness the sensation of its occurrence, and the per- 
ception of its result ; and in this way the soul, playing at pioHent tint 
part of a meic spectator, will have acquired the different elements of 
an association which it can leproduce at a later time with a view to 
us own ends. I'he soul cannot always produix* of itself the enici<*nt 
piimary state tliat would recreate the movement: sometitnes this 
movement demands, for its repetition, the complete reproduction of 
the corporeal stimulus from which it sprang originally as a true reflex 
movement. For example, up to a certain point one tan imitate 
t^oughing and sneezing at will, but one cannot bring about an actual 
sneezing or vomiting witliout a fresh operation of their physical 
ejfidiantiL Even the movements which depend on stalos of emotion 
are only to a slight extent conjoined to the rcncwul of the mere ideas 
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of a pain or pleasure; they depend on the renewal of the pain and 
pleasure themselves. I leler to the familiar facts of bodily expression 
and gesture — an endowment due to nature, and not to our invention — 
involuntary manifestations of its internal psychical states, which the 
soul &imi)ly witnesses without willing them, and, for the most part, 
without being able to hinder them. 

300. But what is the starting-point which the soul must produce 
m order that the motor mechanism may execute exactly that move- 
ment which at the given instant answ^ers to the pg^chical intention ? I 
speak simply of a starting-point, because we certainly cannot suppose 
that the soul exerts an independent and conscious control over the 
details of the process, and metes out to the particular nerve-fibres, 
which must be called into action in the given case, those precise 
<iuantitieh of excitation which will secure the direction and strength of 
the dchiied movement. In place of thus genciating homogeneous 
inipulbcs, and merely giving them different directions in different 
instancHJS, it has to produce for different movements A and B 
qualitatively different internal states a and P ; and these, instead of 
being guided by it, seel^ and find their way for themselves, simply 
because they arc Uicmselves and no other states. Let a and 5 be two 
different motor central points, of which a connects into a whole the 
single excitations nccessaiy to A, and d those necessary to B: then a 
will find its efficient response only in a, p only in 6, while to other 
nerves they will remain indifferent. If, again, both movements A and 
B depend on the same central point, only that they depend on 
. different degrees of its excitation, then the strength of a and P will 
determine also the stiength of tliis excitation. If, lastly, one move- 
ment reejuires the simultaneous activity of both organs, then the 
internal state y, which is to set up tliat activity, must contain the two 
components a and ft and these two components will determine the 
share taken by a and i in the joint-result they have to produce. This 
view of the origin of movement corresponds but little to ordinary 
notions ; it leads us back to the often-repeated idea, that the ultimate 
ground or reason of every action or effect lies in the fact that the two 
elements which stand in this relation of interaction exist for one 
another dircctly^that they stand, if the word may be used, in a direct 
sympathetic rapport^ wliich makes each receptive to the moods of the 
other* There may bo many intermediating processes producing the 
conditions on which this rapport depends, or removing the hindrances 
to it, but tliey are all mere preparations for the action ; the action 
itself, which comes when they are finished, cannot be explained in its 
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turn by a similar machinery, between every pair of whose parts this 
immediate sympathy would again be necessary. Our theoiy picsonts 
difficulties to the imagination only if wc take in litoial earnest the 
espiession in which the internal state a or iS is described as finding 
its way to a or d. The internal state has not really any way to travel se ; 
for the soul in which it auses is not placed at some distant spot in 
space, from whence it has to send out its influence in search of the 
organs that aie to seivc it. The soul, \siihout its unity being on that 
account endangered, is itself cverynrvhere present wheic, in the con- 
nexion of all things, its own states have attached to them the 
consequent states of other elements. 

801. When the soul then reproduces within itself these staitlng- 
points, they proceed, without any fuithcr interference or knowledge 
on its^part, and in obedience to a mechanism which was not inv<‘nt<jcl 
by us and icmains concealed from us, to produce as a final result llie 
actual movement, Wc now natuially ask the further ciuestion in what 
precisely do these stai ting-points consist? A very close approach 
has alioady been made to our view when it is assorted that, if the 
movement is to become actual, wc must will, not the movcm<*nt itself, 
but the end of it, and that them the movement will take plact^ of itself. 
But the question is, What is this willing of the end? Tlni imitative 
movements with which the devout spectator accompanies tin* at lions 
of the fencei or skittle-player, or by which an unskilful narxalrir trios 
to portray the objects he speaks of, might convinct* us that, in tlic 
absence of hindrances, tlic mere idea of a movement passes of itself 
into the actual movement. And if wc take liiis point of view, wtj may 
really leave the influence of the will out of acc(»unt. b’or whatever 
else it may consist in, and whatever |K;sitive contributhm, over and 
above the mere absence of resistance, it may make to our mov<.*nu‘nts, 
still its function in reference to a given movement distinguished 
from another <5, will consist essentially in this,— tliat it favours the 
definite ground or reason a or which leads to the one or the other 
of these movements ; and the nature of this .starting-point or ground 
is precisely the question we were concerned with, tin the other liand, 
I certainly do not think we need look for this 8tarling-jK>int in the 
idea, at any rate not in the visual ideas of tlic movement ; aUlnnigh 
innumerable little acts of our daily life ore directly conjoined, without 
any consideration or resolution of the will, to the id<?as arising in us 
of a possible and desirable movement ; and though they even seem 
to bo conjoined, without the intermediation of an idea at all, to tlie 
mere perception of the "objea with which the act may deal Taken 
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by itself the visual idea would signify nothing more than the some- 
what abstract fact that a moveable limb is at this moment at the spot 
p in space, and at the next moment at the spot q ; but it would contain 
none of the concrete interest foi us which is given to this fact by 
the circumstance that we are the cause of the visual idea and that our 
limbs are the object, whose spatial positions are in question. Thus 
the startin^j-point or state, which the soul has to reproduce in itself 
in order that, conversely, the actual movement may be conjoined to 
that state is not, I conceive, the idea of the movement, but rather the 
feeling which we experience during the execution of the movement 
and in consequence of its execution. It is common in physiology 
now to speak of feelings of innervation, but I should not choose that 
name to <lc‘scrihe what I mean. The case is not, I think, that there 
is an act, consisting m an influencing of the neive, and directed now 
luTO and now llicre,but in other respects always of the same nature; and 
that this a<‘t is on the one hand what we feci, and on the othei hand 
what according to the direction given to it produces this movement 
a or that movement b. The case is rather that this feeling itself, its 
mou* unlundercd existence, constitutes that internal condition of the 
soul which clFects an innervation proceeding from it and affecting in 
all cases a particular complex of nerves. There are some very simple 
facts of exi>cricncc which seem to me to confirm this view. A 
beginner fnids it difficult to hit a certain musical note or a given 
uttered sound, and then there is this special difficulty that the neces- 
sary movements arc not completely visible ; but we also find that any 
other movement which is at all complicated, continues, even though it 
be fully measured by the eye, to be difficult to us until we have once 
succeeded in it. Then we know how we must feel if we wish to 
repeal it, and that feeling tt, — or, to state the matter as we did in the 
case of the local signs, that fust link in the series of momentary 
muscular feelings which followed one another during the actual 
movement, — has to be reproduced if the movement is to be repeated; 
and we consider the movement to be successful, and to answer our 
intention, if the repeated series tt is identical with the series we 
remember. 

802 . If, taking these results as our presuppositions, we now return 
to the organ of language, our account will be as follows: the idea of 
that which we wish to designate awakes the idea of the sound of its 
name, and this idea awakes the idea of the muscular feeling w which 
is necessary to the utterance of the name ; and to this last idea is 
conjoined the movements of the organs of speech. But here we 
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come to a standstill; we cannot deteimine what contiibutions the 
organ has to make to this end. Since the feeling n arose from the 
physical excitations experienced by the muscles when fiist the move- 
ment was executed, it seems a tenable hypothesis that the icawakening 
of this feeling in the soul must produce (to begin with) a gcneial 
state of physical excitation in the oigan, and that this state then, 
in conformity with the * structure and inteinal states of the oigan, 
divides into the vaiious components which give theii paiticular 
impulses to the executing nerves and muscles. Tlie morbid phenomena 
produced by an injury to the organ, as well as many simple pheno- 
mena of daily life— those of passion, intoxication, and otheis— show 
that this chain of processes may be interrupted at vaiious points; 
there may be a coirect image of the object, though the* idea of .souiitl 
united with it is false; or the latter may be still distinct to us, but 
we are annoyed to find that the spoken word does not coirespond 
with it. But these disturbances again give us no exact information 
respecting the function of the oigan in its healthy slate. It is eahy 
to talk of telegraphic conductions and perverted connexions of 
them, but this is nothing but a way of picturing the observ<*d facts ; 
and images aie useless unk‘ss one can confront every single line of 
them with the real process which coiiesponds to them pi>int Un point. 
The other movements of the body are subject to similar di^lurl»anccs; 
but these I must leave to the pathological woiks in which inlcresting 
descriptions of them may be found. Whattjvei anatomical basis is 
given to that fooling which instructs us respi‘cting the position, the 
movement, and the amount of exertion of our liml>s, the fact remains 
that, wherever this /cclin^f is diminished or disappearn, we find it 
difficult or impossible to execute movements, the idm of which is 
none the less present to consciousness, as the idea of a task to be 
accomplished. 

303. Phicnology has attempted to connect with corporeal bascH 
the activities commonly ascribed to the highei faculties of the mind. 
Wo cannot say that the observations on which this attempt rcsls have 
no significance ; but phrenology should have confined its clfortH to 
talents whose nature is unambiguous, such as (‘an scarcely conceal 
themselves where they really exist, and never <;an be simulated where 
they do not. It was of little use to speak offliand of pc(ailwrities of 
disposition and character, respecting which our knowledge of man* 
kind is easily deceived, and which, where they arc actually jinjsent, 
may owe their existence to the co-operation of very various influences 
of life and education* If this limitation were observed, an accurate 
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comparison might then give us, not indeed an explanatoiy theory, 
but trustworthy information establishing a connexion between parti- 
cular facts of bodily and of mental development. These facts would 
then liave to be interpreted ; and we cannot tell what the result of a 
conscientious attempt to interpret them would be. But at any rate 
it is quite impossible to put any faith in the cherished notion that 
every one of the capacities and inclinations enumerated in the phreno- 
logical plans has a local subdivision of the brain assigned to it as its 
particular organ : for each of these peculiarities, considered psycho- 
logically, is the final outcome of the co-operation of a number of 
more general psychical functions, and any one of them is distinguished 
from any other by the different proportions in which the manifesta- 
tions of these more general activities co-operate. It is only in the 
<'asc of these gencial activities that phreqplogy can hope to discover 
a dependence on the stiuctuie of the biain or skull ; and even this 
hope depends on the very doubtful assumption that fundamental 
faculties, whose business is a constant and close interaction, would 
find theii needs answered by a localisation of their organs at different 
spatial positions. 

But I pass from these questions, for no one can decide them ; I may 
h<il<l it to be in general a natural assumption that, supposing a material 
mass to be necessary to the manifestation of a menial function, that 
manifestation will be more intense according to the size of the 
mass; but for the higher mental life I believe much more im- 
portatice is to be attached to the quantity, multiplicity, and intensity 
of the stimuli afforded by the body to the excitation of an activity, 
wliidi in its innermost nature or work seems neither to need nor 
to be accessible to any further physical help. But the contri- 
butions which the bodily organisation thus makes to the vivacity 
and colouring of the psychical life, need not consist exclusively in 
structural relations of the brain. They may come from all parts 
of the body; from those delicate mechanical and chemical dif- 
fercnc<is of texture which are not less real because we imperfectly 
describe them as contrasts between tense and lax fibres; from the 
architecture of the whole which allows to one organ a more extensive 
and to another a less extensive development For all these pecu- 
liarities of the solid parts give a special stamp to the play of the 
functions and the mixture of the fluids, and in this way they are 
continually bringing to consciousness a large quantity of small 
stimuli, the total effect of which is that dominating tone or generd 
feeling, under whose influence the labour of the mental forces is 
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always carried on, A part of these bodily influences we know by 
the name of the temperaments, which need not 'be described here, and 
the definite assignment of which to physical bases has never yet ^been 
achieved. As peculiar forms taken by our internal states, in accoid- 
ance with which the excitability of oui ideas, emotions, and efToits, is 
greater or smaller, one-sided or many-sided, passing or continuous, 
and theii changes are slower or moie rapid, the temperaments 
condition in the most extensive way the whole couise of mental 
development. And although the body docs not by the physical forces 
of its masses directly create the faculties of the soul, it forms 
in this indirect manner one of the powcis which control their 
exercise. 

804 . We in no way share tlie view which conceives the at'tivilics 
of the soul materialistically js an effect of its bodily oigans, and, as 
a matter of fact, every attempt hitherto made to coniu^cl its highci 
functions with given substrates has proved fruitless: yet there are 
many facts wliich require us to consider the general dependence of 
consdotisness on states of the body. The name consciousness cannot 
now be withdrawn from use ; but it has this inconveniences that it 
seems to leprc&ent as an independent existence something which is 
really only possible in insepaiable union with those variable states 
which we conceive as occurrences happening to it. We all know 
that consciousness ^ or being conscious, means only being conscious 
in oneself of something; the idea of consciousness is incomplete if we 
omit from it cither tlic subject,’ or the something which this subject 
knows or is conscious of. But in handling special questions w<.‘ often 
forget this, and lapse intovaiious fancies; sometimes we imagine a 
bodily organ, which prepares consciousness in general for the use of 
a soul which is to employ it, m application to a content that may 
come into it; sometimes we dream of a special faculty of tiie 
itself which produces the same curious result ; or at any rate we figute 
consciousness itself as the natuial and constant state of the mind — 
a state which is not, properly speaking, unreal and iiioj>erative oven 
when it is completely prevented from appearing. In (Opposition to 
these ideas wc are ready to admit that it is only in the moment of a 
sensation that consciousness exists as that activity of the soul which 
directs itself to the content felt ; and that it forms a continuous state only 
iQ so far os the multiplicity of simultaneous or successive exertions of 
this activity does itself, as before described*, form the obJ(‘cl or exciting 

^ pThe German word which wc tmuslale 'consdousnm/ means 

UteiiUy * congdous-being,’ or * the being congdous.'] ® L^Scct iju] 
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cause of a new act of representation— an act by which we form an 
idea of this multiplicity. Accordingly we should agree that a soul 
which never experienced a first stimulus from without, would never, 
as we say, awake to consciousness : but the question remains whether, 
when once the play of this internal activity has been started, it can 
cany on an independent existence, or whether it remams as dependent 
on bodily causes for its continuance as it was foi its excitation. 

Now the states of unconsciousness offered to observation by natural 
sleep, swooning, diseases, and injuries of the central organs, have 
made the conclusion seem probable to many minds that nothing but 
the constant continuance of physical processes contains productive 
con<litions of consciousness. By this we need not understand that 
the activity, in which consciousness at every moment of its actual 
presence consists, is the private and peculiar product of a bodily 
organ ; the functions of this organ may be no more than stimuli 
which, hut foi the particular nature of the soul, would be unable to 
win from it an activity \vhi('h is possible to it alone : yet, even so, this 
nctivily will still be the production of the organ, so long as its exercise 
has for its indispensable cause the excitation of that organ. Now on 
a previous occasion* I thought it necessary to remind my readers 
that the cessation of an activity previously in a state of exercise can, 
gcneially speaking, be explained in cither of two ways ; it may be that 
the pioductivc conditions of its appearance are absent, or, again, that 
there is a hindering force whicji opposes its exercise. None of the 
phe^nomena mentioned above seemed to me to preclude the second 
of th(‘se ideas. Whcir a sudden fright interrupts consciousness, the 
physical impression made on the senses by the fact that causes terror 
may be perfectly harmless, and the reason of our disquietude lies in 
the interprelalion which our judgment puts on the perception: in this 
case wti can see no reason why this psychical movement should not be 
the tlii-cct catisc which makes Uic soul incapable of a continuance 
of its consciousness, no reason for tjic supposition that the bodily 
fainting, which can have its cause only in itself, must intervene and 
produce, a« a secondary effect, the loss of mental activity. When 
diHeuKe slowly clouds over the consciousness, this final result is 
commonly preceded by a scries of feelings of discomfort in which we 
can see the beginning of the check that is going on, just as in health 
trifling deprcsHions of mind make a continuance of mental activity 
distressing tliough not impossible. But it is not, we may generally 
say, necessary that the influences which check consciousness should 
> LSce iroUc’s MididnUche Psycholo^c ^Lcipsic, 185a), § 388 ff ] 
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at the bpg inning of their hindering action be themselves an object of 
our consciousness. We must lemembcr that of that which is going 
on in our nerves and of the mode of their influence on the soul wc 
experience nothing; it is only the final lesult of these processes, 
the sensation, or the feeling of pleasure and pain, that appeai.s in 
consdousness ; and, when it does appear, it tells us nothing of the 
mode in which it was brought about. In the same way then, when 
bodily excitations, instead of producing consciousness, chock it, 
it is possible for their action to lemain unnoticed until unconsciousness 
suddenly supervenes. Injuries of the brain, lastly, can haidly be 
defined with any probability as the clean disappearance of an organ 
and the excitation dependent on it; they will piohably always in- 
clude positive changes in the organs that remain, and in the activity 
of those oigans, and from lliese organs they will dcvclope foices that 
check consciousness. 

These were the general remarks on which I formeily relied ; hut at 
bottom they only had a significance in opposition to the view which 
took consciousness to be the direct pioduct of the work of ii bodily 
organ, and they have not much to say against the other view which 
conceives activities, in their own nature mental, to be evoked anew in 
every moment by the constant excitation of the nciws, and to be 
capable of continuance in this way alone. Many fact.s, which have 
been more accurately obseived in late yeais, favour this idea. Wc 
know tliat animals can be sent to sleep, if a compulsion, lasting some 
little time but causing no pain, deprives them of all movement, and if 
at the same time all external sense-stimuli are shut out, and so any 
new sensation prevented : it follows that the internal changes con- 
ditioned by the transformation of sulistances by tissue-change, and 
by nutrition, are not sufficient to preserve in them tlic waking state 
which preceded the experiment. It is not quite safe to argue from 
brutes to men ; but in any case it is certain enough that men too fall 
asleep from ennui, and quite lately a remarkable case of prolonged 
anaesthesia (Dr. Slrttoipell, Deutsches Arch. f. Klin. Med. XXII) has 
proved that in the case of men also the same experimental conditions 
that were applied to animals can rapidly produce sleep. Ncvcrdiclcss 
it remains doubtful whether all these facts tell us anything new, or 
whether they only present, no doubt in highly remarkable circum- 
stances, what we knew before. With regard to the animals success- 
fully experimented on, wc do not know whether tlierc is any impulse 
in them tending to extend the course of their ideas in any con- 
sidterable degree beyond the contents of their sensuous perception ; 
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in the case of ennui, we know that for the moment this impulse is 
absent, while the sensations of the special senses are not absent, and 
it is only the lack of interest in them that removes the stimulus to 
follow up what is perceived with an attention that would find relations 
in it. Thus we seem to have found nothing but what needs no 
explanation : where the external and internal impulses which stir the 
soul to activity are absent, this activity is absent, and the lack of it 
may form the point of departure for that further depression of nervous 
initability by which at last sleep is distinguished from waking. 

306. Before I attempt to give some final view on this subject, I 
have still to mention that alternation of consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness which is presented to us in the forgetting of ideas and their 
recollection. Everyone knows the views which regard memory and 
recollection as possible only by means of a corporeal basis; according 
to this view some physical trace of every perception must have 
remained in the brain, a trace which, it would be admitted, would 
gradually entirely disappear if no occasion for its renewal occurred. 
It would be unjust to icquire a closer description of these abiding 
impressions ; but a consideration of the precise requirements they 
must fulfil does not, as it seems to me, reveal the advantages which 
this hypothesis is thought to possess when compared with a theory 
which regards those processes as merely psychical. I raise no objec- 
tion to the idea that the simultaneous stimuli traversing the brain in 
extraordinary numbers, leave behind them an equal number of traces 
which do not intermix ; that for a moment, at least, these traces can 
remain unintermixed is proved by the fact that they help us to form 
an etiually large number of separate perceptions ; but this very fact at 
the same time proves that the unity of the psychical subject holding 
lh^^se perceptions together in its consciousness, is, no less than the 
brain, capable of a simultaneous multiplicity of states which remain 
apart from one another. This, however, was the very point respecting 
which these theories at starting expressed mistrust ; a material system, 
consisting of a large number of parts, seemed to them better adapted 
to the purpose of receiving and preserving a number of impressions 
than the indivisible unity of an immaterial substance. But the theory 
docs not get rid of the necessity of ascribing these capacities to such 
a substance, as well as to the brain ; unless indeed we are prep^d 
to return to the old mistake of confusing a multiplicity of impressions 
distributed in the brain with the perception of this multiplicity. As 
we proceed, the duties demanded alike of brain and soul aie multiplied 
at tlio same rate for both. If we approach an object, there is only one 
VOL*L 
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point of it— that ■which our glance continuously fixes — that throws its 
image constantly on one and the same element of the retina ; all the 
other points, as the apparent size of the object increases with our 
approach to it, make their impression from moment to moment on 
fresh spots in the nerve. Thus, if this one object is to lie perceived, 
countless images must be represented within a short time, and that in 
such a mannei that every part a of the object leaves traces in countless 
elements pqr...oi the brain, while each of these elements again receives 
such traces impressed upon it by all the parts ahe .... An intermixture 
of these latter images would be of no service to the act of representing 
the object ; each single material atom will in iu turn have to iireserve 
countless impiessions without intermixture — ^Ihe very same task which 
this theory refused to entrust to the unity of the soul — and on both 
sides the functions to be performed multiply immeasurably when, 
instead of one object, there are many to be perceived. 

But the important point was not this preservation itself, but tlie 
service it can render to memory when only a part ai o[ a. composite 
image is given by a new perception, and the parts c(te which belong 
to it have to be supplied. If we suppose that the new impression a b 
now affects the same nervo-clemenU! / and q which it affected before, 
it is conceivable that the tiaco of it still remaining niivy be somehow 
called to life again in those elements; but how does it come about 
that p and q renew in otlier nerve-elements, r and s, the traces of the 
impressions c and d which formerly affected /tot— thc.se impressions 
c and d being precisely those which united with a and b will form the 
image that has to be recollected? It may be answcied that the 
psychological view of the matter equally demands that a peculiar 
connexion should bo established between those impressions which 
occur simultaneously, or, if successively, with no intervening link; 
that the very same sofidarity obuuns between the abiding remnants of 
tlie nerve-excitations ; that, if time be conceived as a line of abscissa’s 
those of equal aliscissa form such an associated group. And this 
stratified deposition of the impressions, supposing it admitted, might 
indeed explain why their reproduction would take the diret tion from 
0 h only to cJ, and not to any pq belonging to another stnitiun ; hut 
the mechanical possibility of the process itself whidi takes this direction 
would remain in obsetrity. For we cannot misuse the metaphor to 
such an extent as to regard the simultaneous states of all tlic nerve 
elements as a connected stratum, the continuity of which produces the 
lirestilt tha^ a vibration of one point sets all the rest vibrating in tiiose 
in which they formerly vibrated in this stratum, and not in those 
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forms in which they vibrated in other strata. It could be nothing but 
the nature of the impressions a and 3 that in its turn revives the others 
r and d which are connected with them : and since there is no reason 
why (7 hy itself or b by itself should reproduce ^ or ^ any more than 
many other impressions, it can be nothing but the concurrent existence 
of /7 an<l b that Imiits the selection to those impressions that really 
lH*Iong to them. This implies not only that the single neive-elements 
in which a and h are revivified, interact on each other, so that the fact 
of the concurrent existence of those two impressions is transformed 
int<; an efficient resultant, by which the reawakening of c and d can be 
hi ought about; but, over and above this, those nerve-elements which 
arc now to contribute c and 7/, can only add this definite contribution 
to the wlufie, if the fiict of the previous simultaneity of theii im- 
l»r<*s.sioiis t and d with a and h has left behind in them, too, a 
p(‘ruKincnt disposition to answer this and no other solicitation with 
this .ind no cither response. 

I will not pursue the investigation further. Its final outcome seems 
to me* ch‘Air: the hypotlu*sis must transfer to eveiy single nerve- 
atoin picfcnscly the same capacity of an ordeied association and 
i<*pioducii<m of all successive .states which the psychological view 
( laitiis for the soul How these two occurrences (this association and 
r(*prodiictioi)i) conic about we have confessed that we do not know ; 
hwi it is utterly vain to hope that a physical construction can enable 
us t(» undctHluud thc'iu without presupposing that the same enigmatical 
process is repeated in every clement of matter. 

800. 'rhtjscj considerations would all be useless, if interruption of 
memory occasioned by bodily suffering admitted of no explanation 
whatever in consonance witli our views. Unfortunately I cannot 
maintain that what 1 have been saying makes such a satisfactoiy 
explanation possible; but this docs not seem to me to diminish 
tint impossibility of those other views which localise particular groups 
of i(h*aK or iiarticular remembrances off-hand at definite places in the 
<*cmrul organs. All that we can, properly speaking, be said to observe 
is not Ml al)scnce of memory, but merely the incapacity to reproduce 
idi'UH, which, according fo the ordinary view, may nevertheless still be 
prtfserU as unconscious ideas, only that the associations are wanting, 
by help of which they might be restored to consciousness. This 
account, apart fn)m a further definition, would do no more than 
explain the total forgetting of ideas of which there is nothing what- 
ever to remind us ; whereas in the cases of morbid interruption of 
meiuory, the sensuous perceptions frequently go on unhindered, and 
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bling with them a quantity of impressions, associated in manifold 
ways with the forgotten ideas : and yet the restoration of these ideas 
to memory does not take place. 

There is only one supposition that I can suggest, and I am not sure 
myself whether it does not push to exaggeration a conception which 
in itself is valid. Ideas aie connected not only with one another, but 
also in the closest way with the general feeling g of our total state at 
the moment of their origin. If g changes into y, and it is impossible 
to us to experience g again, the way is barred which might lead our 
memoiy back to the ideas connected with g : in whatever numbers 
single ideas among these may be reproduced by new perceptions, 
still the common bond is absent, which connected them together as 
our states, and thus made those contents of theirs, which in them- 
selves were reciprocally indifferent, capable of reciprocal re-excitation. 
It is in this way that I should attempt to interpret the facts that,^hcn 
we have recovered from severe illness, we do not remember what we 
experienced while it lasted, or while, before its outbreak, our general 
feeling was already changed; that, when we are free from the 
paroxysm of fever, we do not remember sets of ideas which ac- 
’ company it, and that m particular cases these sets of ideas arc canied 
on when the next paroxysm occurs, owing to the icturn of the morbid 
general feeling; that unusual depression sometimes brings long- 
forgotten things to remembrance, while in other cases of the same 
kind things familiar to us affect tis so little that they seem like some- 
thing new, unknown, and unconnected with the whole of our life. It 
is far harder to apply this explanation to those defects of memory 
that occur with regard to a certain definite subject-matter of our 
ideas ; e. g, the forgetting of proper names, of a series of scientific 
conceptiofts, of a foreign language. But hcie again wljat other course 
is open to us than to refer these cases, so far as they arc confirmed by 
observations, to similar causes ? It is impossible to conceive of the 
activities which are here impeded as assigned to different organs; 
they could only be assigned to different ways of working on the part 
of the organs ; we should have to come back to a general depression 
of the organs, preventing them from executing a grouj) of functions, 
which, though they belong to one another, do not disclose even such 
a similarity of physical work as would correspond to their intellectual 
connexion, and would make it a matter of course that they should all 
be interrupted together. In that case there would be no greater im- 
, po^bility in the further supposition, that tliis physical depression has 
for consequence a mental general feeling, different from and super- 
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seding that which ordinarily accompanies these mental operations. 
For that which moves and forms connexions in ns is not abstract 
truths : the couise of oui thoughts is always a couise of our states, and 
e\cry particular form of our intellectual activity gives us the feeling of 
a peculiar mental posture, which reacts again on the bodily general 
feeling. If a change originally set up in this latter feeling makes its 
mental echo impossible, the mental activities will be checked in their 
turn by the conflict of the tone of feeling which they find in existence 
with that which should normally accompany them. 

307. Efforts to assign to the soul a sphere in which its activity 
sluaild be independent of the body, commonly proceed from the 
<i<?sno to secure its substantiality, and thereby its endless continuance; 
thou^^h in reality the certainly with which we can infer the latter fiom 
the former is strictly pi opoitionate to the energy with which at starting 
we have chosen to identify the two. No such motives have guided our 
present investigation: indeed what use would thcic be in seciring to 
the soul all the lights of substance, if the cxcicise of these lights is 
not (‘([ually nnrcstiaincd? 13ut no theories can change the facts* 
Whether we see in the central organs the creative causes of mental 
activity, or only, on occasion, the causes which impede it, in either 
<a»<* ifie facts remain, that a state of perpetual wakefulness is im- 
pOHsiblc to us ; that the exhaustion of the body biings with it the total 
ces.sation of mental life ; tliat, conversely, this life, in some way, what- 
ever that way may be, consumes the forces of the body; that diseases 
and injuiies (jf the brain cither cripple particular faculties, or sink us 
m a complete mental night When, then, we joined in the eflforts 
alluded to, it was not with the hope of finding in the intrinsic sub- 
stantiality of the soul any warrant for an independence of which so 
lilthi as a fa<'t exist ; but in the certainty that, even if exact 
obs<»rvation sliouUl prove the activity of the soul to be still more 
closely li^uiul up, than it is now proved to be, with the body and its 
agitations, still this dependence could in no way alter the essence of 
(uir (conviction ; and that essential conviction is that a world of atoms, 
and inovijmenls of atoms, can never dcvelope from itself a trace of 
mental life; that it form.s, on the contraiy, nothing more than a 
«ystt*m of occasions, wliich win from another and a unique basis the 
manifestation of an activity possible to that basis alone. 

Hut even this expression of our view must after all be once more 
modified. Wc found it Impossible to conceive the world as built up 
out of a disconnected multiplicity of real elements of matter : just as 
little, on the other side, have we considered the individual souls on 
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which this system of occasions acts, to be indestiuclible existences ; 
both they and these occasions meant to us simply actions of the one 
genuine being or existence, only that they are gifted with the strange 
capacity, which no knowledge can further explain, of feeling and 
knowing themselves as active centres t>f a life which goes out from 
them. Only because they do this, only in so far as they do this, did 
we give them the name of existences or substances. Still wc have so 
named them ; and now the question arises whether it would not — ^but 
for the exigencies of imagination — ^be bettei to avoid even that name 
and the infeiences into which it will never cease to seduce men. Be- 
ginning by speaking of the souls as existences, we go on to speak of 
their states, and we even venture to talk of such states as betray 
nothing whatever of the essential nature of that to which we ascribe 
them. Thus we have not scrupled, any more tlian any psychology 
has so far scrupled, to use the supposition of unconscious ideas, or of 
unconscious states, which ideas have left behind, and which become 
ideas again. Is it leally necessary that they should so bo left behind, 
and can we gather any intelligible notion from these words unless wc 
take refuge, as men always naturally and inevitably have done, in the 
ciassest metaphors of impressions that have altered a spatial shape, or 
of movements that are not conceivable except in space ? There was 
nothing to compel us to these suppositions but the observed fact that 
prerious ideas return into consciousness : but is there no other way 
in which that which once was can be the determining ground of that 
which will be, except by continuing to be instead of passing away ? 
And if the soul in a perfectly dreamless sleep thinks, feels, and wills 
nothing, is the soul then at all, and what is it? How often has the 
answer been given, that if this could ever happen, the soul would 
have no being 1 Why have we not had the courage to say that, as 
oflm as this happens, the soul is not? Doubtless, if the soul were 
alone in the world, it would be impossible to understand alterna- 
tion of its existence and non-existence : but why should not its life 
be a melody with pauses, while the primal eternal source still acts, 
of which the existence and activity of the soul is a single deed, and 
from which that existence and activity arose? From it again the soul 
would once more arise, and its new existence would be the consistent 
continuation of the old, so soon as those pauses are gone by, during 
which the conditions of its reappearance were being produced by other 
of the same primal being. 
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Conclusion, 

I have ventured on these final hints because I wished to give a last 
and a full statement of that requirement which I believe we must lay 
on omselves, — the total renunciation of our desire to answer meta- 
physical questions by the way of mathematico-mechanical construc- 
tion. There can be no need for me to express yet again the complete 
respect I feel for the physical sciences, for their developed method 
and their intellectual force ; the efibrts of Metaphysic cannot in any 
way compare with their brilliant results. But it has 
fallen the investigation of Nature itself, that, at points which for long 
it thought itself warranted in using as the simplest foundations of its 
theories, it has discovered a whole woild, new and never surmised, of 
internal foimation and movement; and in this world it has at the 
same time discovered the explanation of occurrences, which had pre- 
viously been connected, in a bare and external way, with these 
seemingly simple points of departure. It is a like discovery that 
Metaphysic has always sought, only the distance which separated its 
goal from anything that can become the object of direct observation 
was still greater. It sought the reasons or causes on which the feet 
depends, that we are able to pursue with confidence throughout the 
whole realm they govern the fundmnental conceptions of the natural 
sciences, and which at the same time would determine the limits of 
tliis realm. It is a true saying that God has ordered aQ things by 
measure and number, but what he ordered was not measures and 
numbers themselves, but that which deserved or required to possess 
them. .It was not a meaningless and inessential reality, whose 
only purpose would have been to suppoit mathematical relations, 
and to supply some sort of denomination* for abstract numbers: 
but the meaning of the world is what comes first; it is not simply 
something which subjected itself to the order established; rather 
from it alone comes the need of that order and the form in 
which it is realised. All those laws which can be designated by the 
common name of mathematical mechanics, whatever that name in- 
cludes of eternal and self-evident truths, and of laws which as a 
matter of fitet are everywhere valid,— all these exist, not on their'own 
authoti^, nor as a baseless destiny to which reality is compelled to 
bow. They are (to use such language as men can) only the first con- 
sequences which, in the pursuit of its end, the living and active mean- 

> [Cp. I >14, end.} 
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ing of the woild has laid at the foundation of all particulai realities 
as a command embracing them all We do not know this meaning 
in all its fulness, and therefore we cannot deduce from it what we can 
only attempt, in one universal conviction, to retrace to it. But even 
the effort to do this forces upon us a chain of ideas so far-reaching 
that I gladly confess the imperfections which, without doubt, can be 
laid to the charge of this attempt of mine. When, now several de- 
cades since, I ventured on a still more imperfect attempt, I closed it 
with the dictum that the true beginning of hletaphysic lies in Kthics. 
I admit that the expression is not exact ; but I still feci certain of 
being on the right track, when I seek in that which shoithi be the 
ground of that which is. What seems unacceptable in this view it 
will perhaps be possible to justify in another connexion : now, aftci I 
have already pci baps too long claimed the attention of rny rcadc*r, 
I close my essay without any feeling of infallibility, with the wish 
that I may not everywhere have been in error, and, for the u^st, with 
the Oriental proverb — God knows better. 
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Evangelia Sacra Graeco, fcap. 8vo. limp, is. Oci. 
The Greek Tesfameni, with tho R<;aclini>s 

adopted hy the Revi&eib ot the Authouscd Version 

(1) Tica type. Second Ktlilion, with Marginal Kcfeienuts, 

Demy 8vo. cloth, xos. Cd. 

(2) Long Ihimer type* Kcap. 8vo. cloth. 4^. CuL 

(3) The same, on writing paper, with wide margin, cloth, 15^, 

The Parallel New Testament, Greek and 

lish; hclng the Authorised Version, idii; the Kcvisetl Veisum, 
i88r ; ana the Cl reek Text followctl In the Ke vised VwMon. Hvo. 
cloth, 1 2 s, 6 tL 

The Kevhed Vet um the pint ptopet ty of the Univet i/V/Vr of (Hfotd 
and (\tfnbnd^e. 

The Gospd of St. Mftrk in Cotkic, acc<)rclinf> to 

the translation mafic by Wultila in the Kouith (Vntuiy. hdiU'd 
with a Giamniatical Iiitroducti<m and (llossanal Index by \\'. \V. 
Skeat, M.A. hlxlia fenp, 8vo. cloth, 41* 

Canon Muratorianus : the earliest Cataloj^iu! 

of the Kooks of the New "J’estament* Kdited with Notes and a 
Facsimile of the MS. in llie Ambiosian Idliraiy at Milan, by S. 1‘, 
''rregellcs, LI,.D. 1867. ^to, cloUi, lot. fid. 


FATHEES 01* THE OHITBOH, &c. 

St. Athanasius '. Orations against the Arlans. 

With an Account of his Idfc by William bright, Drib 187^^, 
Ctown 8vo, cloth, pA, 

St. Athanasius: Historical Writings, accordinjjf 

to the Benedictine Text. With an Introduction *by Willnun bright, 
D.D. i88x. Crown 8vo. clotli, tot. Od, 

St, Augustine: Select Anti-Pelagian 7'reaiiscs, 

and the Acts of the Second (Council of Orange. W'Hh an Intro- 
duction by William Bright, D.D. Crown 8vo. doth, pt. 
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The Canons of the First Four General Councils 

of Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 1877. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

Azotes on the Canons of the First Fot^r General 

Cornells, By William Bright, D.D. i88a. Crown 8vo. doth, 

5v. 6J. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII Pro- 

phetas, Edidit P. E. Pubcy, A.M. Tomi II. 1868. 8vo. doth, 

21 , 

Cyrilli A rchicpiscopi A lexandrini in D. yoannis 

livanp^ditim, Accedunt Fragmenta Varia necnon Tractatus ad 
Tiborium Dinconum Duo. ^idit pobt Auheitum P. £• Pusey, 
A.M. Tomi III. 187a. 8vo 2I. 5s. 

Cyj ill i Anhicphcopi Alexandrini Commentarii 

hi Liuite EvanffeVinni quae supersunt Syriace. E MSS. apud Mus. 
Britan, cdidit K. X^aync Smith, A M. 1858. 4X0. doth, i/. 2s, 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 

a vok 1859, 8vo, cloth, 144. 

Ephracvni Syri, Rabulae Episcopi Edesseni, 

Iklad, alloi unique Opera Sdecta. E Codd, Synacis MSS in 
Musco liritanuico et Bibliotheca Bodlciana asscivatis pnmus edidit 
J, J. Overbeck. 1865* 8vo. doth, il. is. 

Eiiscbiud Ecclesiastical History, according to 

the text of Burton, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 
iSHi. Clown 8vo. doth, 84 

Irc 7 iaeus: The Third Book of St, IrenaeuSi 

Bishop of r*yons, against ileiesies. With short Notes and a 
(SloHsary by II. Deane, B.D., Follow of St, John’s College, Oxford. 
1^74, Crown 8 VO. cloth, 5s. 

Pairum Aposfolicorum, S- dementis Romani, 

S. Ignalii, H. Polycanii, quae supei&unt. Edidit Guil. Jacobson, 
Tomi II. Fouith Edition, 1863. 8vo. cloth, iL is. 

Socratei Ecclesiastical History, according to 

the Text of Hussey, witli an Introduction by William Blight, D.D. 
1878. Crown 8vo. doth, 7*. 6d, 
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ECCIiBSIASTICAli HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &0. 

Bacdae Historia Ecclcsiastha. E<lit<‘d,with linj;- 

libh Notes, by G. II,Mobcily,M,A. 1881. (bo\vii8vo tos.Od 

{W., D.D.), Cha/>tcrs of Early Enj^lis/i 

Churdt History. 1878. 8vo. cloth, 1 as 

Burners History of tlie Rcforvialmi of (ho 

Church of Kujrland, Anew Mjthm. t’iiiefully u-vistsl, iiiol the 
Records ctilluted with the oriirinals, by N\ INtcotk, M.A. 7 vol *. 
18^5. Hxo* JPme tetlucetl h iL io.v 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Doeuwents rclatbiyr 

to Great IJrilaiu aud IrelaiwL ICrlited, after S|ielitiaii and WiUcitt't, 
by A. W. Haddan, RI)., and \V, Stubbs, M.A., Key^iis l'{oiesM,»r 
of Modem History, Oxftnd. Vok I. and HI. xHti^ 71. Medium 
Bvo. cloth, each if. is. 

Vol. II. Tail I. 187,% Medium 8vo, cloth, los.d*/, 

Vol. II, r.iitJI, 187S*. Ghuxeh fif lulnmi, Meiuoiiali ot St, 
l*aliick. Slid eo\eis, y,, (\d, 

Ilaminond (C. /f.). TAtiiry^ics, Eastern and 

tl'estern. Eililcd, witli TiitKMiuclunI, Note*,, nii'l it 
GloMiftry. 1K7H. ('niwu 8vu, cliitli, los. fitf. 

Aa Appoadix to tho abovo. xSyy, <'umi «v.. iU|rtT eoiw 6,/. 

fohn, Bishop of Jiphesus. The. Third Bart of 

his liidmtntml Ilhtmy, (in Syiiitc,! Now lint edited 
'William Curelon, M.A, 18,^3. 4I0. cloth, if. 1 4s. 

The same, translated by R. raynt* Sinith, M.A. 

1H60. 8vo. cU)th, xoi. 

The Lcofrio A/issu/, a.s us«*(l in th<; CalhtHlnil 

of K\t Ut duiinj; the r.pi',coimte <d its lir.t Itishi.p, v,i». lono lu?; • 
loffethw with some AwotuU ol the KimI IttMih ol HmIiv, the Mi-.wid 
of Rolx'it of Jumit'-^rv ami a few other emly MS, Sinoe R/rd., 
?/ I’hurch. hMilwI, with liitiiHlm ium ami Note., by 

K, K, Warren, 11,1), ^to, hall mof«cc<», 

The LiturfCf and Ritual of (ho Celtic Chunk. 

By F. E. Warren, H,l). i«8i. 8wt, cUith, m. 
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TJie A Hcicnt Liturgy of the Church of England, 

accoidiiig to the uses of Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor, and 
the Konian Lituigy aiianged in paialld columns, with preface and 
notes. ]>y William Moskell, M.A. Thud Edition. 1882. 8vo« 
cloth, I5^» 

Moimnicuta RHualia Ecclesiae A nglicanae. The 

occasional Offices of the Church of England accoidin^, to the old 
use of Salisbury the Brymer m English, and other prayers and 
loims, with dissertations and notes. By William Maskell, M.A. 
Second Bklition. 1882. 3 vols. 8vo. cloln, 22. xo&. 

Records of the Reformation. The Divorce, 

1337-1533. Mostly now for the first time punted from MSS in 
the Jhitish Museum and other lihraiics. Collected and airanged 
hy N. Bocock, M.A. 1870. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, il 165. 

Ehirhy ( W. W.), Some Accoimt of the Church 

in the A/oitolu Aae. Sccoml Edition, 1874. fcap. 8vo. dotii, 

Siitbh (ly.). Registrum Sacrum Anglicanwn. 
An utttfuipt to exhibit tlie course of Episcopal Succession in Eng- 
land. 185S. small 4to. cloth, 8s. Cd. 


BITGIiISH THEOLOGY. 

Butler's Works, with an Index to the Analogy. 

a vt>k 1874, 8 VO. doth, %u* 

Butler s Sermons. 8vo. cloth, 5^. ^d. 

Jiuller's Analogy of Religion. 8vo. cloth, 5^. 6^. 
J four I Ilfs Har mania Symbolical Creeds of the 

Wt'slcm <,:hu»ch. i«5«- 

Homilies appointed to be read tn Churches, 

by J. (iriflitlui, MX X859, 8vo. doth, 7». W. 

I lookers Works, with his Life by Walton, ar- 

mriywl by J<*hu Kcblc, MX axth Edition, 1874 . 3 ^ok. 8vo. 
clotli, lb 

J looker's Works; the text as arranged by John 

Keblf, M,A. a vol». J876> 8vo, doth, ii*. 
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Pearson's Exposition of the Creed. K<.*vis<Hl 

and collected by E. I'uilon, U.I> Sixth Edition, 1877 S\o 
los. 

Waierland' s Pevieu of the Doetrine of the 

a Picfacc by the pusont Uisliop ni Eondon. xSKo. 
Crown 8v(). cloth, 6s. 6f/. 

Wheatly' s Illustration of tlu' Book of Common 

Ptayc}, A new Edition, iS|6. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Wyclif. A Cata/o!>ue of the. Original llWhs 

oj John \Vy,lif, liy SV, \V . Shirty, mi- «vo. doih, 3-,. M. 

Wyclif Select Euglish Works. I’.y T. ArnoUl, 

M.A. jvols. i86y -187*. Hvo. doth. reduml tu it, is, 

Wyclif. Trialo}>its. With th<! Sui>pl<:nicnt now 

firstetlUed liy Ootthaid Ltrhltn*. 8\o. cloth. Ih'ue 
to 7.S, 


HISTOBIOAL AND DOOXTMElSrTARy WOliKH. 

British Barroios, a Roaml of the ICxaininatioii 

of S<’|ju!i’hial Monnds in various parts of Kiij»land, ilv William 
(Jn^cuwcll, M.A., E,S.A 1 o|»v! her with IW uptioii of i'iittnt's of 
Skulls, (h'tieial Kiumirks ou Ihehistoric Ctr.uiia, ami ,iii Ap|KU«dix 
by George Uolleston, M.I)., K.k.S. 1877. Mcdimn Svo. cloth, 45.. 

Britton. A Treat he upon the Common /.mo of 

Knpfltuuff crmipostxl by or<U*r of King E<lwawl I. 'Hu: Text 

carefully revihixl, with an Euglhih Transintiou, Introduction, and 
NotcK, by F. M. Nichols, M.A, a volh, X865. Koyid 8v<>. chith, 
t/. 16s. 

Clarendons {Edw, Earl of) History of the 

PMUm and <‘ivU Wars in KuglaiicU 7 voh, iHintj. doth, 

i/. ik. 

Clarendon's {Edw. Earl of) History of the. 

Nfkllhn and Civil Warn in Kimlntid. Alw» hi,. Cift*, wiilten f*v 
himself, in which in included a (loutinuatum <if his History of the 
Grand Kcbellion. With copious Indexes. In one volume, loyitl 
8v0. 1843. cloth, 1/. 
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Clinton's Epitome of tJm Fasti Hellenici. 1851. 

8vo. cloth, 6i 

Clintoils Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. 

8vo. cloth, 75, 

Freanajis (E. A.) History of the Norman 

Conquest of England, its Causes and Results. In Six Volumes. 
8\o. cloth, 5/. 9s. Cid 

Vols. I II together, 3rd edition, 1877, 1/. i6s. 

Vul III, 2nd edition, 1874. iL ia. 

Vol. IV, 2nd edition, 1875. iL u, 

Vol. V, 1876. I/. IS. 

Vol, VI. Index. 1879 8vo. cloth, xos. 6 d 

p'reeman {E. A .). The Reign of William Rufus 

ainl the Accchsiou of Henry the First, a vols. 8vo. cloth, xh i6s. 

Gascoipie^s Tkeoloffical Dictionary (“ Liber 

Vcniatum”): Selected Passages, illustrating the condition of 
(^lujch and State, 1403-1458. With an Introduction by James 
K. llujiold Kogeis, M P, Small 4I0. cloth, los. 6d. 

Matfna Carta^ a careful Reprint Edited by 

W. Stiiblm, M.A., Regius Piofessor ot Modem History. 1879. 
4to, stitched, u. 

Olaf* Passio ct Miracula Beati Olavi, Edited 

horn a 'rwelfth-CVntuiy MS. in the I.iUaiy of Coipi^ Chnsti 
('olhye, Oiwfonl, with tui JntKKluction and Notts, by Frederick 
MftcaUe, M.A. Small 4I0. stifi covei, 6i. 

Protests of the Lords, including tliose which 

have lieen expungetl, from 1634 to 1874 J Historical Intro- 
ducllouH. l‘Mite<U)y James E. Thorold Rogexs, M.A. 1875. 3 vols. 
Kvo. cloth, af. as. 

Rogers's History of Agriculture and Prices in 

|{nKlAn4 A.». (!)5(;-(7v3. 

Vol*. r «k 1 It (iaB 9 -> 4 «<>)* > 865 , 8va cloth, al. a«. 

Vols, HZ anti IV (1401-1683). 188a. Svo, cloth, al, lOfc 
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Sturlunga- Saga, including the Islendinjja Saga 

of Lawman Stuila Thordsson and other woiks. Etlitcd by l 3 i. 
Gndbiand Vigfiis&on. In 2 vols. 1878 8vo. cloth, 2/. 2s, 

Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, with 

Supplemenlaiy Extracts fiom the Otheis Etlilcd, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Glossarial Index, by J Kailc, M.A. 1H65. 
8vo doth, i()s. 

Statutes made for the University of Oxford, and 

foi the Colleges and Halls therein, by the Univcisit) of Ovfoid 
Commissioncib. 1882. 8vo. cloth, 12&. 

Also separately. 

Statutes made for the University, 2S. 

Statutes made for the Colleges, is. each. 
Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1883. 8vo. 

cloth, 5s. 

The Student's Handbook to the University and 

Colleges of Oxfotd. Seventh Edition. 1S83. ICxtia 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSIOAIi SOIBNOB, 

Astronomical Observations made at the Uni- 

veisity Obseivatory, Oxfoid, under the diicction of C. i’ritdwrtl, 
M.A., Savilian J^iofessor of Astronomy, No. i. 1878, Koyal 8vo. 
paper covers, 34. (JJ, 

Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Barthe- 

lomc*w Price, M.A,, F.R.S,,Profe8bOi ofNatuitd Philosophy, Oxfoid. 
Vol. I. Difibrential Calculus. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 14^, 

Vol. II, Integral Calculus, Calculus of Vaiialions, and Differential 
pAluatioiis. Second lithtion, 1865. 8vo. doth, i8v. 

Vol, Itl. Statics, including Attractions; Dynamics of a Maluial 
Particle. Second Edition, i8d8. 8v(>. cloth, ids, 

Vol. IV. Dynamics* of Mnteiial Systems; tiigether with a chapter 
on Tljooietical Dynamics, by W. F, Donkin, M.A,, F.K.S. 1 H62. 
8vo. cloth, 

Rigaud s Correspondence of Scientific Men of 

the 17th Century, with 'I'able «1 Cfontcnts by A. <U* Mfsrgan, and 
Index by the Rev, J. Kigaud, M.A„ Fellow ol Magdalui (.'ollege, 
Oxford. 2 volh. X84J-1863. 8vo. doth, 18*. Cd. 
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Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., 

Piofessor of Geology, Oxfoid. 1869. Crown 8vo cloth, los, 6d 

Geology of Oxford and tlie Valley of the 

Thames, By the same Author. 1871. 8vo. doth, 21% 

Synopsis of the Pathological Scries in the 

Oxford Mttseum, By H. W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S, 1867. 8vo. 
cloth, 25 . 6d. 

Thesaurus Entomologicus Hopeianus, or a De- 

scnption of the rarest In<;ects in the Collection given to the 
University by the Rev. William Hope By J O Westwood, M.A , 
F.L.S. With 40 Plates. 1874 Small folio, half moiocco, 7Z. 105. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Phy- 

siologicah By Di. Julms Sachs, Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
veisity of Wurzbuig. A New Edition, Translated by S. H Vines, 
M.A. 1882, Royal 8vo. xl, iis 6 d* 

fohannes Muller on Certain Variations in the 

Vocal Oi^ns of the Passeies that have hitherto escaped notice. 
Translated by F. J. Bell, B.A., and edited with an Appendix, by 
A. H. Garrod, M.A., F,R,S. With Plates. 1878, 4to paper 
covers, 7®* 


M1SCEI.LANEOTJS. 

Corpvs Poetievm Borcak. The Poetry of the 

Old Northern Tongne, from the Earliest Times to the Thirteenth 
Centuiy. Edited, classified, and translated, with Introduction, 
Excursus, and Notes, by Gudbrand Vigfiisson, M.A., and F, York 
Powell, M.A, 2 vols. 1883. 8vo. cloth, 42 j. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum. Edited, with Eng- 

lish notes, by G. W, Kitchin, M A, 1855. 8vo, doth, 95, 6d. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum. Translated by G. 

W. KUchin, M.A. 1855 8vo cloth, 9*. 6<i. (See also p. 38 ) 

The Works of George Berkel^, DJO., formerly 

Bishop of Cloyne; induding many of his writings hitherto un- 

? ublwhcd. With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his 
.ifc and Philosophy, bv Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A. 4 vols. 
X871. 8vo* cloth, %U 185. 

The LifOt Letters^ See, i vol. doth, 165. (See also p 38 ) 

The Logic of Hegel; translated from the En- 

crclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena by 
William WalUee, M A, 1874. 8vo. doth, 14*. 
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Smith's Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, 

with Notes, by J. E. Thorold Rogeis, M.A. a vols. i88o. cloth, ai s 

A Course of Lectures on Art, delivered before 

the Univetsity of Oxfoitl m HilaiyTeim, rSyo, by John Kuskiii, 
M A , Slade Professor of Fine Art Svo cloth, (is. 

Aspects of Poetry I being Lectures delivered 

at Oxfoid by John Campbell Shaiip, 1/L.1> , Prolosnoi ol Podiy, 
Oxfoid. Clown 8vo. cloth, I06 (5</. 

A Critical Account of the Draxoitif^s by Mhhel 

Angelo and Raffnellu in the Univmtty OalimeSf Oxford, liy J 
C. Kobiiison, F.S.A. 1870 Crown Svo cloth, 4s 

Catalojit^ic of the Castellani Collection of j\nti- 

guiftes in the Univerkity Galleries Oxford* Jly W. S. \V* Van\, M*A„ 
S. Crown 8vo. stiff cover, 1*. 


Sbncrtlf aSooiis of ri)c izagf, 

TK\NSLAIK1) nv VAUIOUs OUIlvNTtL Sr|loL\US, AM# I imLH liV 

K. Max MuLihK. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translatcrd liy b'. Max 
Muller. Pait I. The Ay/rindogya-uiuuuslijul, 'Un* 'ralaNnk'ira- 
upanishad, The Aitaieva &ra;/jaUa, 'Ihe K;iuslihaki-biahn<n/M- 
upanMiad, and The Va^'^sancyi-sawhila-upaiushad, Kv<x dolh, 
106 ^d, 

Vol. 11. The Sacred La\v.s of the Aiya.s, ii.s taii^flit 
in the Schools of Apaslaniba,( 5 aulanm, V.Viish///a,niMl iJ.iudhAy.uia, 
Translated liy Pi of Georg HUhlcr. P*iit I. Ajsistainba ntid 
Gautama. Svo, cloth, 106, id. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books c>f China. The Texts 

of Confucianism. Tianslaled by James I-eggc. Parti, The Shd 
King, The Keligioiis jioilions of the Sliih Ring, and The ICUo 
King. Svo cloth, las (id. 

VoL IV. The Zcnd-Avcsla, Translated by James 

DaimcstclcT. Pail I The Vciidtdatl. Svo. tlotli, lOs, (id. 

Vol. V. The Tahlavi Texts. Tran.slated by E, W. 
West. I»ait 1, The IJuadahir, Bahnum Yart, and ShA>n 4 In 
shdyast. Svo. cloth, 126 (id. 

V0I.5. VI and IX. The Qur'fin. Parts I a>ul II. 

Tronpilatcd by K. 11. Palmer. Svo. cloth, 3i6« 
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Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vish«u. Translated 

by Julius Jolly. 8vo. doth, los. 

Vol. VIII The Bhagavadgtta,with The Sanatsiieith^ 

and The AnngtU. Tianslated by Kishindth Tiimbak Telane. 
8vo. doth, los 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pili by 

F. Max Muller j and The Sntta-Nipdta, tianslated ftom PSli by 
V. FausboU ; being Canonical Books of the Buddhists. 8vo. doth, 

lOA. 6d, 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Belli* by 
T. W. Rhys Davids, i. The Mahaparmibbina Suttanta , a. The 
Dhamma-ifeikka-ppavattana Sutta ; 3. The Tevi^ Suttanta , 4. 
The Akankheyya Suita; 5. The Aelokhila Sutta, 6 The Mah&p 
sudassana Suttanta , 7. The Sabbdsava Sutta. 8vo. doth, los. 6d. 

Vol. XII . The 6'atapatha-Br^hmawa, according to 

the Text of the Mddhyandma School. Tianslated by Julius 
Eggeling. Pail I, Books I and II. 8vo doth, 12s, 6d 

Vol XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pili 

by T. W Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldcnbcrg. Part I. The 
Patimokkha The Mah&vagga, I -IV, 8vo. cloth, 104. 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught 

m the Schools of Ipastamba, Gautama, Vdsish/Z/a and BaudhS- 
yana. Tiauslated by Georg Buhler, Part II. VasishMa and 
Baudhdyana. 8vo cloth, sos 6d, 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts 

of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Pait II. The Yi 
King. 8vo. doth, 10s 6d. 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pili 

by T. W. Rhys Davids and Heimann Oldenberg. Part II, The 
Mahdvagga, V-X. The Aullavagga, I-HL 8vo. doth, lor, 6d, 

Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts, Translated by E. W. 
West. Pait II. The D^istdn-l Dinlk and The EpisUes of 
MfinfuZ'lhar. 8vo. clotli, la^. 6d, 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life of 

Buddha by Arvaghosha Bodhisattva, tianslated from Sanskiit into 
Cliinese bv Dharmaraksha, xj> 420, and from Chinese mto English 
by Samuel Beal. 8vo. doth, lor. 6d, 

Vol. XXIIL The Zend-Avesta. Part 11. The 

Sir&zahs, Yarls, and Nyflyu. Translated by James Daimesteter. 
8vo. doth, JOS* 6d, 

The follovdng Volumes are in the Press:— 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. 

Max Muller. Part II. 
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Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Tran.slatcd from the Pali 
by T. \V. Kbys Davids and Hermann Oldonbeuf- I*ait III. The 
Aullavagga, 1-IV. 

Vol, XXI. The Saddliarma-pu;///ar5ka. Translated by 

II. Kem. 

Vol. XXIL The AHrihga SCltra. Translated by 

H. Jacobi. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahkvi Texts. Translated hy 1C. \V. 

West Pait III. Dhw 4 Matuog-i Khiiad, Sluknnd-gu lu.uu. nnd 
Sad dar. 

gliietlyola (Dxomcnsui : 

Classical Series. Vol. T. P.^rt I. 77tr lu/t'/k/i 

Jl/attnsm/fs of the Nuomachean di*stMil*i*d in ic*Iati*»n tti 

lickkex’s Mamiscuiils ainl otlier Sources. IJy J. A Slrwait, M A.* 
Clas-iical Ivccturtr, elm'll (Uiurch. Small (uU 

Classical Series. Vol. I. Part II. Noniits Alar- 

do (Jompondio'.a Dodriua, Ilailciau MS. 37 h>. (Icdlatnl 
byj, H Oidous, M. A , Senior Student <»l (‘hi Nl (Ihmch. Small 
.jio d(/. 

Classical Sorios. Vol. T. Part 111. Ari!i(idlc\^ Physics. 
Ilooh Vn. ('olkilum of vanoui MSS.; with an IntirMlm tiuu 
h> K, Shulc, M A, Sm.dl *|to. jt. 

Classical Series. V^)I. L Part TV* PeutUys Phut-^ 

tine Fimemtathms. Kxom hi* copy of (iiono\lui. l!) M, A. Stm 
xmiiiUmit, M.A. .Sumll .|to. if, 6«?. 

Semitic Series. Vol. I. !^Trt I, ContmeuFary on 

M'mIU (tnd NehemutFi. Ily R.ib1ii Saatliali. Mditctl by 1! , J. Mathciiv 
M.A„ Kxdcr (lollcgr, ( Small 3 *. ini, 

Aryan Series. Vol. T. Part 1. lUnUhht 'rrxts 

I‘iUt<jd by K. Max Mullet, .\T.A. Smiill 3 * 1 , 6 ,/. 

Aryan Series. Vol. I. Part II. Sid’/uha/t-iyMa. 

Dpsciiption of Sukh.ivatt, Uh* liind of Itlb... by K Max 

Muller, M.A , iitid Ihmyiu Nanjio. Sin.'ill ^lo, 7,. fwA 

Mediaeval and Modern Sorios. \'oI. I. l^urt I. 
Sifto/fifwa Fhtet/to/owei t A Oloviuty {torn n l*'otittr« tith ( ViUniy 
MS. in the I.ihiaryof I‘cmbroki» (*<i!h'|jf, Oxfoid. Ivldful by |, 
L. (», Mownt, M.A., tVlIow of iVmbtokc (.’oll«*ju*, .SmnU 4 to. 
SK. f»</. 

ModLaoval and Modern Sorios. V<il. I. Part If I. 

7Ji«f SaMr//a AUtmt. A Colh^stioii of l<»rly Middh* hiiJt iNuMio. 
Kditttd ixom a MS. in thu liodlviau Idbrary by Whtth’y 
X*L.1>. Small ^to. 7 ^. 
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The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the ^tm Sitries, have published, or have 

in preparation, the following. 

Those to which prices are attached are already pnhllshed ; the 
others are in preparation. 

I. ENGLISH. 

A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of 

Ucrlin ; and edited by Anne J. Clough. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff 
coYCis, 4(i. 

Oxford Reading Book, Part I. For Little 

Childzen. Extra fcap. Svo. st^ covers, 6(t, 

Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior 

Classes. Extra fcap. Svo, stiff covers, 6d. 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise 

Book. By 0* W. Tancock, M.A., Head Master of Norwich School. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. doth, is. 6d. 

An English Grammar and Reading Book, for 

Lower Forms in Classical Schools. By O W Tancock, M.A,, 
Head Master of Norwidi School. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 
Svo. doth, 3 $. 6d. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, 

with lalroduclory Notices. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. 
Extra leap. Svo. doth, 6d, each. 

Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. 

Earle, M,A., fonnerly Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo, doth, 

C 
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A Book for the Beginner in A nglo-Saxon. liy 

John Eaile, MA.* Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford, Sccomt 
]^ition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, cloth, 24. 6 /. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Proso and Vf;rse. 

With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and (ilossaiy. Uy Henry 
Sweet, M,A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8\o. cloth, 8v, ()d» 

An A nglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Note^, 

and Glossaiy. By the same Authoi. Extra fcn}>. 8vo. cloth, i\, fe/. 

The Ormuhmii with tlie Notes and fllossary 

ofDr.R.M. Wiitc. Edited by Rev. R. Holt, M.A. iSyS. » vi.l'.. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, aii. 

Specimens of Early English, A New and Re- 

Vised Edition. With InlnHliictlon, Notes, anrl Glossaiial Iinh*K. 
By R. Moriw, J-,r-D , and W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part 1 From Old English Uomilus to Horn (A.lr, 1150 
to A.i>. 1300). Extia fcap, Svo. clotli, (;f. 

Part II. From Kolwit of <floiit*4*s(cr tr» Gowei f 

A.11. 1393). Second Kditnm. Extra fcip. 8vo, Ut>th, 70 ini 

Specimens of English Literature, from the 

* Ploughmanv C.’rwle’ to the * Shepheaides (laleiidrr* (A.r», to 
A.i), 1570). With Inti oductioa, Notes, and tllotsaiial Index. i»y 
W. W. iSiceat, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, cloth, js, (mL 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the 

Plowman, by William I^ingland* PkUted, with Notes, l»y W. W, 
Skeat, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 4 V, 6iA 

Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale; Sir 7'hopas ; 

The Monte Tale; The Clcikes Tale; T’he S<jiiirrcr* 'f.do, ^0, 
Edited by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second Edition. Extia feat*. 
Svo. cloth, 4.r« 6(4 

Chancer. The Tale of the Man of Lmce; 

“nic Rardomire* Tales The Second Talc; 'llw < Ihaii.iiinii 

Yemaimes 'j’ale. By the same Editor. Second Edition, Extra 
f(»i^ Svo. clotli, 4^ . 6«f* (See also p. ao.) 
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Old English Drama. Marlawis Tragical His- 

tory of Dr. Faustus, and Greene’s Honourable Histoiy of Fnar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay. Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A., Piofessor 
of History and Eng^ Literature in Owens College Manchester. 
1878 Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 5J. 6 d, 

Marlowe. Edward II. With Introduction, 

Notes, &c. By 0 . W Tancock, M.A., Head Master of Norwich 
SdiooL Extra fcap 8vo. doth, 1$. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, 

M A , and W. AJdis Wnght, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, aj. 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. 

Aldis Wnght, M. A. Extia fcap. 8vo. stiff covers. 

The Tempest, u. 6rf. King Lear, u. 6rf. 

As You Like It, xs, 6 d, A Midsummer Night’s Dieam, is. 6 d, 

Julius Csesar, a^. Coriolanus, is. 

Richaid the Third, 2 s. 6 d. Henry the Fifth, 2 s. 

Twelfth Night. In the Press. (For other Plays, see p. 20.) 

Milton. Areopagiiica. With Introduction and 

Notes, By J. W. Hales, M,A., Professor of English Literature at 
King’s College, London. TMrd Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, $s. 

Milton. Samson Agonistes. Edited with In- 

troduction and Notes by John Chnrton Collins. Extra fcap, 8vo. 
stiff covers, IS, 

Banyan. Holy War. Edited by E. Venables, 

M.A. I& the Press. (See also p. axl) 

Lockds Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, dec., by T. Powler, M.A , Professor oi 
Logic in the University of Oxford, Second Edition, Extra fcap. 
8vo. doth, %s. 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spec- 
tator. With Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A, Unireisity GoU^ 
Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, V« 

Burke, Four Letters on the Proposals for 

Peace with the R^dde Directoiy of Fiance. Edited, wift In- 
troduction and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A. Second Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8to. doth, 5 r. (See al«> p. ai.) 
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Also tbs foUowlsg in paper ooTors 

Goldsmith. The Deserted Village. 2d. 

Gray. Elegy and Ode on Eton College. 2d. 
yohnson. Vanity of Jhiman Wishes. With 

Notes by E. J. Payne, M,A. 4<t 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by 

\V. T. AmoUl, B.A. 41?. 

Milton. With Notes by R. C. Browne, M.A, 

Lyddas, 31/. L’Allcsro, 3rf. T 1 1’ciiseKiso, 41I. Comus, (>J. 
Samson Agonistes, 6ti. 

Parnell. The Hermit. 2d. 

Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introduction 

and Canto X, 'wltli Preface and NoIch by W* Minlo» M.A. 6 tl 

A SEBIBS OP ENGLISH CLASSICS, 
Dosignod to moot the wants of Studonts in. Bnfi^Xuth Xiltora* 
two, by tho lato Bov J, S. BBBWBB, M A., of Qnoon’s Collofgo, 
Oxford, and Professor of BngXi&h Litoraturo at Klng*K CoUogo, 
London* 

1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the. Canter Iniry 

Talcs; the Knightes Talc; The Nonne Prestos Talc. I’alitcd by 
R. Moms, iCditui ol Hpociinens of Kaily Knglish, tVc., Kitty* 
first "J'housaiKl. Kxlra fcap. bvo. cloth, is, (id, (Sec ab<# p. iH.) 

2. SpenseVs Faery Quecne. Books I und II. 

Designed chiefly for Iho iisc of HohooK. With lutxiduction, Notes, 
and (ilossjiry, JJy (J. W, Kilchiii, M.A, 

Itook I. 'I'enth IDdition, Kxtra fcap. 8vo, ebdh, ar. 

Rook IX. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, ar. 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity , Book 1. Itditeil 

])y R. W. Church, M.A., Dean of St. Pjiur« ; f<»niu*rly hVIlow of 
Olid College, OxfoKl. Second hkhtion. Extra fcap. Hvo. cloth, 34. 

4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. ICditctl by W. 

G. Clark, M.A., Fellow of IVinity (hdb‘gtN ('amhrklge ; mirl W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Kxtia fcap. 
8 vo. stiff covers. 

I, The Merchant of Venice, ir, 

IX. Richard the Si^oiid, is, Cd* 

HI. Macbeth, i.r, ^For other Inlays, see p. 19.) 
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5. Bacon. 

I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W Aldis Wright, 

M A. Second Edition. Extra fcap, 8vo cloth, 4s, 6d, 

II. The Essays. With Ihtiodnction and Notes. By J. R. 
Thursfield, M.A, Fellow and formerly Tutor of Jesus 
College, Oxford. In Preparation, 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, 

M A 2 vols Fifth Edition. Extra fcap 8vo. doth, 6s 6d. 

Sold separately, VoL L 4r.; Vol II 3J. (See also p 20.) 

7. Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the 

Death of Oliver Cromwell ; Astisea Redux ; Annus Mirabilis ; 
Absalom and Achitophel; Religio Laici; The Hind and the 
Panther, Edited by W. D. Cbnslie^ M.A. ^Second Edition. Extra 
fcap 8vo. cloth, 3J. 6d, 

8. Bunyan. The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace 

Aboundmg, Relation of the Imprisonment of Mr. John Bunvan. 
Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by E. Venables, 
M.A. 1879. E^tra fcap 8vo. cloth, 

9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By 

Mark Pattison, B D., Rectoi of Lmcoln College, Oxfoid. 

I. Essay on Man. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. zr. 6d 

II. Satires and Epistles. Second Edition Extra fcap. 8vo zs. 

10. Johnson. Rasselas; Lives of Pope and 

Dryden. Edited by Alfred Milnes, B.A. (London), late Scholar of 
Lmcoln College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s 6d, 

11. Burke, Select Works. Edited, with In- 

troduction and Notes, by E J Payne, M.A , of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Baiiister-at-Law, and Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

I . Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the two Speeches on 

Amenca. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 4^. 6d, 

II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition. 

l^tia fcap. 8vo. doth, 5^. (See also p.* 19.) 

12. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, 

and Notes, by H. T. Griffith, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxfoul. 

1, ahe Didactic Poems of 1783, with Selections from the Minor 
l^ieces, A.D. 1 779-J 783 Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 3^. 

IT. 'fhe Task, with Tiiocimum, and Selections from the Minor 
Poems, A.D. 1784-1799. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, If. 
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II. LATIW. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By John B. 

Allen, M.A., Head Master of Perse Giaminar School, Cambrwltc<»» 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Extra fcap, 8vo, cloth, a*. 6</, 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By tlui same 

Author, Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 2s. 6(4 

A Second Latin Excj'cise Book. By the same 

Author, hi the Pre^s, 

Reddaida Minora, or Easy Passajifos for Unseen 

Tianslntion for the use of I.ower Foniis, Compost'd and :»cU*<‘ffd 
by C. S Jerram, M.A. Kxtia fcap. doth, is. (u/, 

Anglice Rcddenda, or Easy Extracts, latin and 

(Jreek, for Unseen Tranblation, By C* S. Jcxrani, M.A. 'rhitil 
Edition, Revised and Knlar|^*fl, Extra fcap. 8vu, cloth, (kf. 

Petssages for Translation into Latin. For the 

use of Passnion and otheis. Stdcdcsl by J. V, M A,, 

Fellovir and Tutor of Mnj'rialcn Colle^je, Oxford, I'lItU Edition, 
Extra fcap. Hvo. cloth, 6tL 

First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A, 

TIiIkI li)<litiou. Extra fcap. Hvo. cloth, is. 

Second Latin Reader. In Pn^paration. 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for School.s). With 

Notes and Map». By ('hnriex K. Mok*rly, M.A* 

Part f. The Gallie Way, Second E<iUion. Extra fcojs Hvo. 
cloth, 4s. 

Part n. The Civil IPaK Extra fcap, Hvo. cloth, (hL 
The Civil Wesr. Book I, Second I’iHtion. Kxtia fc.ip. Hvo, 
oioih^ 2«. 

Cicero. Selection of intercstinff and dcscrif>- 

livc passages. With Notes. By Ilemy Walford, M.A. In time 
Paris. Extra fcap. Hvo. cloth, 4s. 6tt, Fitch Part sepatatrly, 
limp. If. 6ti. 

Part I. Anecdotes fiom Grecian andRoman IIiHtory. 'rhml Edition, 
Part n, Omenfi and Dreams : Beauties of Nature. 'riiinJ Filition. 
Part III. Rome’s Rule of her J>rovinces. Third Eilltion* 

Cicero. The De Amicitia and De Scmtnte. 

With Note* by W, IXciloii, M.A. Jn the Pmt. 
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Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools). With 

Notes. By the late C. E. Prichard, MA., and E, E. Bemaid, 
M.A. Second ] 2 dition. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 3s. 

Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools). In Ver- 

rem I. De Imperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archia Philippica IX, 
With Notes. By J. R. Kmg, M.A, Second Edition^ ]&tia fcap. 
8vo. doth, 2s. 6^/. 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar 

Browning, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 2«. 6d. 

Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes 

and Maps. By H. Lee- Warner, M.A. Extia fcap. 8vo. In Parts, 
limp, each is. 6d. 

Part I. The Caudine Disaster. 

Part II. Hannibal’s Campaign in Italy. 

Part III. The Macedonian War. 

Livy. Books V-VII. With Introduction and 

Notes. By A. R. Gner, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 3$, 6^. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With 

Introductions and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. 
By W. Ramsay, M.A Edited by G» G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor 
of Humanity, Glasgow. Second Edition. Extra fci^. 8vo. doth, 
55. 

Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). With 

Notes. By the late C. E. Pridiard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M A. 
Second E^tion. Extia fcap. 8vo. doth, 3a. 


Cahilli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recomovit, 

apparalum cnticum prol^omena appendices addidit, Robinson 
ElUs, A M. 1878. Demy 8vo doth, i6s. 

A Commentary on Catullm. By Robinson 

Ellis, M.A 1876. Demy 8to. doth, i$5. 

Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum 

recognilionem Robinson Ellis, A M. Extra fcap 8vo. doth, 3s 6d. 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and 

Notes, by A. S. Wilkins, M A., Professor of Latm, Owens College, 
Maru^ester. 

Book I. 1879. 8yo. doth, da. Book H. i88x. Sto. doth, gx. 
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Cicerds Philippic Oratiom. With NoU's, Hj' 

J. R. King, M.A. Second Edition. 1879. 8vo. cUdh, lO'.. W. 

Cic(^o. Select Letters, With En'flI.sh Intro 

cluclions, Notes, and Ap|»e!i(licc‘t. l»y AU»L*rt \V.\t .♦>», M A. 'Ihir.i 
liklition. 1881. Demy 8\o. cloth, iSs. 

Cicero. Select Letters. Text, llv th<> snim* 

Kditoi. Second Kditiou* E\tia fenp, S\o, chitn, 4^, 

Cicero pro Chientio, With Introtluction and 

Notes- l>y W, Ramsay, MA. KfUt(d hy <1. Cl, Run M A, 
Second Kdition. K\tia fcap. S\o. clolh, 

Iforeue. With a Commentary. Volume I. 

The (♦<hs, ('anm*n Secidare, anti Kpenks. IJy bltvanl (\ 
ham, M,A , H<*acl Master of VVcllini'ton Collei‘e. St.*voud I'/litMiu. 
1877. 1 >umy H>o. doth, 1 is, 

Iforace. A reiirint of the a1>ov<‘, in a si/o 

suUahle fot the use <»! ^dioots, f*;up» «Sv'*, • h -th, f 

Lwf, Hook I. With introdiiftion, I Iisl<iri<‘al 

Kxamilintioii, and Notes. I**y J. R, S<elry, M.A., li* 'p'l . rp-J** 
ol M<»d<ni History, SrnmU Rlitivut. iSm, h*. u, 

cloth, Cs, 

Ovid, P. Ovidii N'/mwis Jf/is. iCx Novii 

Clfidicihirt RUdit St.h(di.i VVun.t Cowiiiteiiitmtiitti nnu 
nicnis Appendicc hidko iiddidit, R. IsDl*, A.M. Dciity 
cloth, lOh. (itl, 

Persius. The Satires, With a Tramilathm 

ami (hnnmcntnry. Ity John Crmiui^on, M.A. Rditid hy IRmy 
Ncttlejihip, M.A. Second hdlliiin. 1S74. Kvo, doth, 7 -, 

Plautus. The Trinummtts. With Kotos ar.il 

IntrodudionH. Intended tor the Hither Kni ms oi I*ul4u' S hfni) , 
Ry (', K, I’aHftniut, M.A., ami A. .Slonmn, M.A. Rsim .ip. h\(> 
cloth, 

Virgil, With Introduction and Not<*s, hy 'I'. I.. 

I'apillon, M.A., Kcllow of New CoUe{;e, Oxford. 't*wo 
crown 8vo, cloth, io», Gti, 
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Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By 

North Pmder, M.A. 1869. Demy 8vo. doth, 15s. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. 

With Intioductions and Notes. 1874. Wordsworth, M.A. 

8 VO. doth, 1 8s. 

Tcudtus. The Annals. Books I-VI. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by H Fumeanx, MA, formeily 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 
1 8 s. PullUhed, 

Vergil: Suggestions Introductory to a Study 

of the Aeneid. By H. Nettleship, M.A, 8vo. sewed, is. 6d. 

Ancient Lives of Vergil; with an Essay on the 

Foems of Veigil, in connection with his Life and Times. By 
11 , Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 

The Roman Satura: its original form in con- 

ncclion with its literary devclopmaoit. By H. Nettleship, M.A. 
8 VO. sewed, is, 

A Manual of Comparative Philology. By 

T. I.. Papillon, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of New College. Third 
Edition, Revised and Coriected. i88a. Crown 8yo. doth, 6s. 

The Roman Poets of tfie Augustan Age, 

ViRGXU By William Young Sellar, M.A., Professor of Humanity 
in theUnivei&ity oflSdinburgh. New Edition. 1883. Crown 8vo. 
doth, 9s. 

The Roman Poets of the Republic. By the same 

Author. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1881. Svo.doth, 

14’. 


III. aBKESKI. 

A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in 

that Language. By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., 
Bishop ^ St. Andrews. Seventh Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 

ijf, 

Graecae Grammaticae Rudimenta in usum 

Scholarum. Auctore Carolo Wordsworth, D.C.L. Twentieth 
Edition, 1882. xamo. doth, 4s, 
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A Gr^h-Englisk Lexicon, abridged from Liddell 

and Scott's 410 edition, chiedy for the use of Schools. Nineteenth 
Edition. Caiefully Kevised thioughout. 1881. Squaie" lamo. 
cloth, 75. 6^. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their 

foi ms, meaning, and quantity; embracing all the Tenses used by 
Greek wnteis, with leferences to the passages in which they are 
found. By W. Veitch. Fourth Edition. Ciown 8vo. cloth, los, 6 d, 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools) : 

abridged fiom his larger woik by II. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete 
Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 

A Series of Graduated Greek Readers : — 

First Greek Reader. By W. G. Rushbrookc, 

M.L., formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambiidge, Second 
Classical Master at the City of London School. Second EditloUi 
Extra fcap 8vo. cloth, 21?. (td* 

Second Greek Reader. By A. M. Bell, M. A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 6 dn 

Third Greek Reader. lu Preparation. 

Fourth Greek Reader; being Specimens of 

Greek Dialectb* With Introductions aiid Notes By W. W. 
Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lcctuier of Lincoln College. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. doth, 46. 6 d, 

Fifth Greek Reader, Part I. Selections 

^rom Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry, with Introtluclions jind 
Notes. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A,, Fellow of Balliol College. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6 d, 

Part II. By the some Editor. In Preparation. 

The Golden Treasury of A luitnit Greek Poetry ; 

being a Collection of the finest passages in the Greek (Classic Pot*lK, 
with Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., 
Fellow of Onel College, Oxford. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 8*. 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a 

collection of the finest passages in the princii>al Greek BroKc 
Wnters, with Inlroductoiy Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, 
M.A., and J. E. L. Shadwell, M,A, Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 4^. 6cf. 
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Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). 

With Introduction and Notes, by A. O Pnckard, M A , Fellow of 
New College. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, as. 

Aeschylus. Agamemnon. With Introduction 

and Notes by Arthur Sidgwick, M.A, Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford ; late Fellow of Timity College, Cambndge, and 
Assistant Master of Rugby School. Extra fcap 8vo. doth, 3s. 

Aeschylus. The Choephoroe. With Introduction 

and Notes by the same Editor. Preparing 

Aristophanes. In Single Plays, edited, with 

English Notes, Introductions, &c., by W. W, Merry, M.A. Extia 
fcap. 8vo. 

The Clouds, Second Edition, 2s, The Achamians, as. 

Othei Plays will follow. 

Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. 

By J. S. Phillpotts, B C L., Head Master of Bedford SchooL 

Cebes. Tabula. With Introduction and Notes 

by C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Euripides. AUestis (for Schools). By C. S. 

Jerram, MA.. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, as. 6 d, 

Etiripides. Helena. Edited with Introduction, 

Notes, and Critical Appendix, foi Upper and Middle Forms. By 

C. S. Jerram, M.A. I^tra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 

Herodotus. Selections from. Edited, with In- 

troduction, Notes, and a Map, by W W. Merry, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Lincoln College* F^tra fcap. 8vo. doth, as. dtf. 

Homer. Odyss^, Books I-XII (for Schools). 

By W. W. Merxy, M. A. Twenty-seventh Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
doth, 4c. 6/f. 

Book II, separately, u. 6 d, 

Homer. Odyss^, Books XIII-XXIV (for 

Schools). By the same Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
doth, 5s* 

Homer. Iliad, Book I (for Schools). By 

D, B. Monro, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. doth, as. 
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Homer. Iliad, Books I-XII (for Schools). 

By D. B Monro, M.A. Jn the Press. 

Homer. Iliad. Books VI and XXL With 

Intioduction and Notes. By Herbert Hailstone, M A., late Scholar 
of St. Petci’s College, Cambridge, E\.tra fcap 8vo cloth, is, 6 J. 
each, 

Lucian. Vera Historia (for Schools). By 

C.S. Jerram, M.A. Second Edition. Extia fcap. 8vo. clotli, is. (id 

Plato. Selections (for Schools). Edited with 

Notes by J Purves, M A., Follow and late Txjcturcr of Ilalliid 
College, Oxford. Extxa fcap. 8vo cloth, 6s. (ui. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with Engli.sh Notc.s, 

&c. By fowis Campbell, M.A., Pioftssor of (Jicek in the Univei* 
sily of St. Andrew’s, and Evelyn Abbott, MA., BalUol College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp. 

Oedipus Tyraimns, riiiloctctcb. New and Revised Edition, a.s, caclu 
Oedipus Coloncim, Antigone, is. tjil. each. 

Ajax, JCleclia, Tiachiniae, 2s. each. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorf’s 'Fext, with 

Notes Ijy the prcbcnt Bishop of St I )avid’s. E\t. ft ai>. Svt), limp, 
IS 6 d. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Nol(*.s. By 

II. Kynaston, M A. (late Snow), lltwl M.ister of (‘heltcuhnni 
College. 'I’hird Edition. Extia fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4.S (nU 

Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Cla.ss(;s). 

With a Vocabulary, Notes, and M.ap. By J. S. Phillpot ts, 1 1,( \ I 
and C. S. Jerram, M.A. Tliird KcUlion. Extia /cap. 8v<j. ch»th, 
Ss. 6d 

Xetiophon. Selections {^ox S<^oo\d). With Not<‘s 

and Maps. ByJ. S. Phillpolts, B.C.li., Head Master of Itcdfoid 
School. Fourth Edition. Kxtia /cap 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6tf, 

Xenoplmi. Anabasis, Book II. With Notes 

and Map. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extia fcap, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

Xeftophon. Cyropaedia, Books IV an<l V. 

With lutwluction aud Notes tiy {‘, Itigif, D.l). Kilra fcnii. Hvo. 
cloth, ar* (id. 
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Aristoilis Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A., 

Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Aristotelian Studies. I. On the Structure of 

the Serenth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. By J. C. Wilson, 
MA, Fellow of Onel College, Oxford. 1870. Medium 8vo. 
stiff. 5s. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of 

Demosthenes and ^chines on the Crown With Introdudoiy 
Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox, M A., and W. H. Simcox, 
M.A. 1872. 8yo. cloth, i2f. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with 

English Notes, Appendices, etc. By W. W. Merry, M.A , and the 
late James Hiddell, M A. 1876. Demy 8yo. doth, i6s. 

Homer. Iliad. With Introduction and Notes. 

By D B. Monro, M.A,, Provost of Onel College, Oxfoid. Pre- 
paring. 


A Grammar of the Homeru Dialect. By D. B. 

Monro, M.A., Provost of Ond College. Demy Svo. doth, 
xos. 6<f. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With 

English Notgs and Inti eductions, by Lewis Campbell, M.A , Pro- 
fessor of Greek, St, Andrews, formerly Fdlow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 2 vols, 

Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. 
Second Edition. 1879. Svo. doth, i6s. 

Vol. II. Ajax. Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 
1881. Svo. doth, i 6 s, * 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By 

'^the same Editor. Extra fcap.'Svo. doth, 4s. 6d. 

A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. 

By E. L. Hicks, M.A., formerly Fdlow and Tutor of Corpus 
Cnnsli College, Oxford. Demy Svo, doth, los. 6<f, 
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rv. i^EisroH. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the French 

Language, with a Preface on the Pimciples of French Etymoh^gy. 
By A Brachet Translated into English by G. W. Kilcliin, M.A, 
Second Edition Crown 8vo. cloth, 7&. (id» 

Brachcis Historical Grammar of the French 

I^guage. Traiifalated into English by O. W. Kilchin, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Extra fcap 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6t/. 

A Primer of French Literature. By Goorgo 

Saintbbury, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2^;. 

A Short History of French Literature. By 

George Saintbbury, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, xos. 

Specimens of French Literature, from Villon to 

Hugo. Selected and arranged by George SaintHbury, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9^. 

Corneillds Horace. Edited with Introduction 

and Notes by George SaiuUbuiy. Extra fcap 8vo. cloth, ti, (ui, 
X^ronoE Olasaios, Edited by GTTSTAVB MASSON, B.A, 

Corneilles Cimia, and Molierc's Les Femmes 

Savaftiej, With Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. cl<dh, 
2«. Cd, 

Radnds Andromaque, and Corneillds Lc Jl/en- 

tetir. With lA»uh Kacine*b life of his Futhex. Extra fcap. 8vo» 
cloth, a.s. 6 d, 

Moli^re’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Fa- 

aWs Athalit. With Voltaire's life of MoUhre. Extra fcap. Svo. 
cloth, 2i, 6 d. 

Selections from the Correspondeme of Madame 

de and her chief Coatemiioraries. Inleudwf more e ^jKjcially 

for Girls’ Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 

Fcyage autour de ma 'Chdmbre, by Xavier ik 

Meiun; Ourika, by Madame de Durasi I-a Dot dt» Suxetlr, by 
FUvit*, U‘B Jumeaux de rilfiel ConioilU*. by Mdmmd Almtit 
MAwivcntures dhin JScolier, by Kodelphe ToJiffer* Second K<Utlott. 
Extra leap, 8vo. cloth, as, 
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Regnard’s Le youeur and Bru^s and Palo- 

prafs Le Grondenr. Extra fcap 8 to. cloth, 25. 6 i. 

Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as de- 

scribed in Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth 
Century. With English Notes, Genealogical Tables, &c. Extra 
fcap. 8 vo. doth, as. od. 


V. GERMAN. 

IiAXGE'S German Course. By HEBMANB IiANGE» 
teacher of Modem Xianguages, Manchester: 

The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduc- 

tion to German Conversation, with an Appendix containing the 
il^entials of German Grammar. Second Edition. 8 vo. cloth, 
as. 

The German Manual; a German Grammar, 

a Kcadmg Book, and a Handbook of Geiman Conversation. 8 vo. 
doth, 7 s. 


A ^Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. 

*doth, 3s. 6d. 

This ^Grammar* is a reprint of the Grammar contained in 
* The German Mannal,* and» in this separate form, is in- 
tended for the use of Students who wish to mtJte them- 
seives acquainted with German Grammar chiefly for the 
purpose of bemg able to read Gorman books. 

German Composition; A Theoretical and Prac- 

tied Guide to the Art of Translalmg English Prose into German. 

Svo. doth, 4r. 6^ 


Lessings Laokoon. With Introduction, Eng- 
lish Notes, eta By A Hamann, Phil Doa, M.A. Pktra fcap. 
Svo. doth, 4s. 6d, 

Wilhelm Tell. A Drama. By Schiller. Trans- 

lated into English Verse by £. Massif M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

dot^ 
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Also, Edited by G A. B0OHHZiIM, Phil. Boo , Frofossor 
in King's OoUegO) Xioudon: 

Goef lie’s Epmiit. With a Life of Goethe, &c. 

Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8va. cloth, 3%. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; 

an historical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a com plot e 
Commcutaiy. Sivlh Edition. Extra Jfcap Kvo. cloth, 3s, Od. 

Lessinj^'s Minna von JfSarnlu'lin. A Comedy. 

With a Xwife of Et‘.shing, (hitical Analysis, (.‘omplctt* Commentary, 
&c. Fouxtli h^ttlon. Extra fcap. Hvo. clotli, Chi, 

Schiller's llistorischc Shizocn; E^^^monts Lcbm 

und Tod, and Bdagcrung von Ant^vetpen. 5^*cond iCdition. Kxtia 
fcap. 8vo. cloth^ an. Cd. 

Goethis Iphls^cnic auf Tauris. A Drama. With 

a Cl itical Introduction and Notes. Se<‘ond Kditnm. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 3s, 

Modem German Reader, A (iradiiated Collec- 

lion of l*rose Extracts from Modem (lei man writers;— 

Part I, With English Not<*s. a (liaummtical Appendix, and a com- 
plete Vocalmlary. Third I’Mition. Extra fcai». Hvo dulh, fn/. 
Parts IX and IJl in Preparation. 

Lessings Nathan dcr Welse. With Tntroduc- 

tlou, Notes, etc. Extra fcAX>. Bvo. cloth, 4s, (id. 

Xn Bxepmtloiou 

Becker's {K, FI) Friedrich der Crosse. 

Schiller^s Maria Shiarl. With Notc-s, Intro- 

ductioti, See. 

Schiller's ynn^^frau von Orleans. Witli Note.s, 

Introduction, Sec* 

Selections from tlie Poems of Schiller and 

(keihtt 
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VI. MATHEMATICS, &o. 

Figures Made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. 

(Intioductory to ‘The Scholai*s Aiithmetic ’) By Lewis Hensley, 
M.A., formerly FeUow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy, 

together with two thousand additional Examples formed from the 
Tables m the same, with Answeis By the same Author. Ciown 
8vo. cloth, K. 

The Scholar's Arithmetic; with Answers to 

the Examples. By the same Author Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d, 

Tiu Scholar's Algebra. An Introductory work 

on Algebia. By the same Author. Crown Svo. doth, 4s. 6 d. 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Financial 

Assistant Secictary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the 
Firm of Quiltei, Ball, and Co.), Co-Examiners in Book-keepmg 
for the Society of Arts. New and enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 
Svo. hmp clo&, as. 

A Course of Lectures on Pure Geometry. By 

Henry J. Stephen Smith, MA.., F,R.S., Fellow of Corpus Chnsti 
CoUege, and Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of 
Oxfoid. 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., 

Savilian Professor of Astionomy, Oxford. iSj'o, Crown Svo. cloth, 

76. dd. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By 

J. Cleik Maxwell, M.A , F.II.S , Piofessor of Experimental Physics 
in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, a vds. Demy 
8vo. doth, i/. 11s. dd. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By 

the same Author. Edited by William Garnett, M,A, Demy Svo. 
doth, 7s. 6d. 
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Uniplmar Kimmatics of Solids and Fluids. 

By G. M. Mmcliin, M A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. ^d, 

A Treatise on tlie Khi:(ic Theory of Gases. 

By Iteniy William Watson, M A., formally Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambiidge. 187(3* 8vo. cloth, 3'i Ci/. 

A Treatise on the Application of Generalised 

Coordinates to the Kinetics of a Mateiial 8>stem. By 11 . W. 
Watson, M.A., and S. II. Buibuiy, M.A. 187^. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Geodesy. By Colonel Alexander Ross Clarkf;, 

C.n., 1<.£. liiSo. 8vo. cloth, i 2 !>, M. 


VII. PHTSrsIOAL SCIENCE, 

A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy, By 

G K. Chambeis, KR.A.S. Thud Edition. 1877. Uemy 8vo. 
cloth, 28s, 

A Cycle of Celestial Objetts. Observed, R<‘- 

duced, and Discussed by Admual W. If, Siuylh, K N. KcviaiI, 
condensed, niid ij-reatly eniaigctl l»y G. K, Olnuubeis, F,K,A.S. 
1881. 8vo. cloth, iiv. 

Chcniistry for Students. By A. W. William.son, 

J’hil. Doc., Kk,S., Vrofchsor of Chemistry, Univeibity College, 
J.i(;]idon. A new Edition, with Srdulions. 1873. 1‘ixtra leap. 8vtL 
cloth, bj*. CiL 

A Treatise on Heat, with numenms Woodcttls 

and Diagrams. By Balfour Stewart, I.DD., K.K.S,, of 

Natural I^hilosophy in Dwmw Collects Manchchler, Eouith 
Edition. i8Hx. Extia fenp. 8vu. cloth, 7*. ddf* 

Lessons on Thermodynamics. By K. 1C. Baym-.s, 

M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, <>xfui<l, ami Ecc’j* Reader 
in Bhytdcb. 1878. Crown 8vo« doth, 7^. 6</, 

Forms of Animal Life, By G. Kollcslon, 

M.l)., K.K.iS., I.in.icrc iVofesbor of Physiology, Oxford. Illm.trated 
by Desciiptlons and Dinwi/igs ol Dibbcctions. A New fidition in 
the hcHs, 
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Exercises in Practical Chemistry. Vol. 1. 

Elementary Exercises. By A G. Vernon Hai court, M,A.; and 
H. G. Madan, M.A. Thud Edition. Revised by H. G. Madan, 
M A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 95. 

Tables of Qualitative , Analysis. Arranged by 

H. G. Madan, M A. Large 4to. paper covers, 45. 6J. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maske- 

lyne, M A , Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper 
in the Department of Minerals, Bntish Museum. In the Press. 


Vm. HISTOBY. 

The Constitutional History of England, in its 

Origin and Development. By William Stubbs, D.D , Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modem History. Libiaiy Edition. Three vols. demy 8vo. 
cloth, a2. 8s. 

Also in 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. each 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of Eng- 

lish Constitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign 
of Edward I. Airanged and Edited by W. Stubby M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 1881. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6g?. 

A History of England, principally in the Seven- 

leenth Century. By Leopold Von Ranke Translated by Resident 
Members of the University of Oxford, under the supenntendence 
ofG.W. Kitchin, M.A., and C.W.Boase, M.A. 1875. 6 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 3/. 3s. 

A Short History of the Norman Conquest of 

By E. A. Freeman, M A. Second Edition. Extia fcap, 
8vo. cloth, 25 . 6 <f. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem His~ 

iory. ^By H. B. Geoige, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Small 4to. cloth, 125, 

A History of France. With numerous Maps, 

Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M,A* In Three Volumes. 
1873-77. Crown 8vo. cloth, each los. 6 d 

Vol. 1. Second Edition. Down to the Year 1453. 

Vol. a. From i 453 -i^>a 4 « 

Vol, 3. Fiom 1(534-1793. 

D 2 
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A History of Germany and of the Empire, 

down to the close of the Middle Ages. By J. Biycc, D.C.L.| 
Regius Piofessor of Civil Law in the Univcisity of Oxford. 

A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, 

M A , Reader m Indian History ui the Univeisily of ( )xfoul 

A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 

Other Papeis of the Maiqucss Wellesley, K.G, cluniig his 
Government of India. Kditcd hy S, J, Owen, M.A , hnnuMly 
Professor of History in the Kliihm&toiic College, Bombay. 1K77. 
8vo. cloth, \l, 4s. 

A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 

other Papcis relating to India of Kield-Maifthal the Oukc ol 
Wellmgt<4i, K G. By the same Kdilor. 18S0. 8vo. doth, 34s. 

A History of the United States of America. 

By E J Payne, M A., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. In the Piess. 

A History of Greece from its Con(|Uf‘.st hy lluj 

Romans to the ])ic.scnt tinus ii.o 146 to a n. By 

Finlay, LL.T), A new Edition, ieviw*d throiighntii, nnd m pail 
le-wutten, with con’^ideiabU* aildilions, by the Anflior, and Kditnl 
by H. F. To'/cr, M.A., 'i’utor aiul late Fellow ol Lxtler College, 
Oxfoid. 1877. 7 vols, 8 VO. cloth, 3/. ioa, 

A Manual of Amient Histoty. Hy 

Rawlinson, M,A., Cnrnden Piofessor of Ancient History, lorim-ily 
Fellow of hheeter College, Oxloid. Hecond liiUtUm. DeniyHvu. 
cloth, 14 s. 

A History of Greece. By iv. A. Freomun, M.A., 

formerly Fellow of Tiinity College, Oxfonl 

Italy afid her Invaders, a.d. 376-476. By T. 

Hodgkin, Follow of Univeisity Cnlhgo, l\imd<)U. Jlluslratod with 
Plates and Maps, a vols. 8vo, cloth, \L ija. 


IX, LAW. 

Tlu Elements of jurisprudence. By I'hoina.s 

P'rskinc Holland, I>.C.U, Chichele Professor of Internatioiinl I aw 
and Diplomacy, and Fellow of All Souls College, Dxfoid. Second 
Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth, ioa. Ocf, 
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The Insiiiutcs of Justinian, edited as a recen- 

&ion of the Institutes of Gams. By the same Editor. Second 
jidition, 1881. Extia fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5 s, 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By 

T. E. Holland, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy, and Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and 
C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L., Fellow of Onel College, Oxford. 8 vo. 
cloth, I4'-. 

Also sold in Paarts, In paper covers, as follows ; — 

Part I. Intioduclory Titles as. 6 d. 

Part IT. Family Law. is. 

Part ni. Propel ty Law. 24. 6 <f. 

J*art IV. Law of Obligations (No. i). 39. 6d. 

Pait IV. I AW of Obligations (No 2). 49. 6^. 

Iviperatoris lusthiiaiii Instituiionum Libri 

Qmtffuor; with Tnlroductions, Commentary, Excuisus and Trans- 
lation. Jty J. B Moyle, B.C.L., M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Bamster- 
at-JLaw, and Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 2U. 

Gaii Institniiomim Juris Civilis Commeniarii 

(fimtuor; or, Elements of Roman Xaw by Gains With a Trans- 
lation and Commentary by Edward Postc, M A,, Bamster-at-Law, 
an<l Fellow of Oiicl College, Oxford. Second Edition. 1875. 8vo. 
cloth, 18s. 

An Introduction to the Principles of Morals 

mid U^slatioiu By Jeremy Bontham. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Elements of Law considered with reference to 

Principles of (loiieral Jurisprudence. By William Maikby, M A., 
J udge of the 11 igh Com t of Judicature, Calcutta. Second Edition, 
with Supplement. 1874. Crown 8vo. cloth, 74. 6d, Supplement 
HciArately, as. 

Alberiei Gentilis, I.C.D., I.C. Professoris Re- 

gii, I)e lure Belli libri Ties. Edidit Thomas Erskme Holland 
I.C.D., luris Gentium Professor Chicheleianus, ColL Omn. Anim. 
Socios. necnon in Univ, Perusin. luiis Professor Honorarius. 1877, 
Small 410. half morocco, a is. 

Internatioml Law, By William Edward Hall, 

M.A., Barrifct<a^at Law. Demy 8vo. cloth, ax&. 
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An Introduction to t]ie History of the Law of 

Real Pfopertyt with ongmal Authorities. By Kenelm E. Diglty, 
M A., of Lmcolu's Inn, Lamster-at-Law. Second Edition. 1876. 
Crown 8vo. doth, 7s. 6ri. 

Principles of the English Law of Contract, 

a>id of Agemy in its Relation to Control t By Sn William R, 
Anson, Bart,, D C L, Warden of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo cloth, loe, 6 d, 


X. MEKTAIi Ain> MOBAL BHILOSOPHr. 

Bacon. Novum Organnm. Edited, with In- 

troduction, Notes, &c., by T, Fowler, M-A., 3 *iofessoi of Logic in 
the University of Oxfoid. 1878. 8vo. cloth, 14*. 

Loche’s Conduct of the Understanding. Editc<l, 

With Introduction, Notes, &c., by T. Fowler, M A.. I*rofe.ssor of 
Logic in the Univeisity of Oxfoid. Secontl iWition. Extra leap, 
8vo. cloth, 36. 

Selections from Berkeley, with an Introduction 

and Notes. For the use of Students in the Univeisiius, By 
Alexondei Campbell Fiascr, LL. 1 ). Second halitiou. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 75, 6(1 (,Sce also p. 13.) 

The Eletncnts of Deductive Logic, desi^^ned 

mainly for the use of Junior Stwlenls m llu* iriuveisitics. By T, 
Fowler, M.A., Frofchsor of Logic in the Unmisity of Oxtoid. 
Eighth Edition, with a Colleciioii of hhcnmplcs# JCxtia ihtip. 8vc>. 
cloth, 3s. 6 <i* 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, d(:si‘,nT<!<l 

mainly for the use of Students in the Univeiliilics, iiy the same 
Author. Fourth Edition. iCxtra fcap. 8vo. doth, 6s, 

Prolegomena to Ethics. Ity the Iat<; 'Flionias 

Hill Green, M. A., Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte's BioL ,s<»i 
of Moral Philosophy in the University "of Oxfoid, K<Uted l^y 
A. C, Biadley, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6 i/, 

A Manual of Polilical Economy, for tho use 

of Schools. By J. E, Thorold Kogers, M.A., foimerly J*iofes,or 
of Political Economy, Oxford, Tlaid Edition. Extra fcap, Hvo. 
cloth, 46. dcT. 
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XI. ABT, &o. 

A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. 

Tynvhitt, M.A., formerly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, 
Oxford. With coloured Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter 
on Perspective by A. Macdonald. Second Edition, 1875, Svo. 
half morocco, 18&. 

A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troiitbeck, 

M.A., Music Master in Westminster School, and R. F. Dale, M A., 
Ji Mus .Assistant Master in Westmmster School. Second Edition. 
Clown Svo cloth, is, 6 d, 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore 

Ouscley, Bart , Piofessor of Music in the Univeisity of Oxford. 
Thud Edition. 4I0. cloth, los. 

A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, 

based upon that of Cheiubini. By the same Author ^cond 
hdiUon, 4to. cloth, 16s. 

A Treatise on Musical Form and General 

ComposHion. By the same Author. 4to. clothe los. 

The Cultivatioji of the Speaking Voice. By 

John Hullah. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, as, 6 d, 

XII. MISCELI.AXEOUS. 

The Construction of Healthy Dwellings ; 

namely Houses, Hospitals, Barracks, Asylums, &c. By Douglas 
(Salton, late Royal Engmeers, C,B., F.R.S., &c. Demy Svo, 
cloth, 108, 6 d, 
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